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Editorial Announcement 

FOR some years the people of the entire 
United States have been reading con- 
flicting stories about the public utilities 
of the Pacific Coast. It has been impos- 
sible to eliminate exaggeration from fact 
in these stories. 

Public Service feels that the time has 
come when the real facts regarding the 
light and power situation in the Far West 
should be made known. For the purpose 
of securing first-hand information, 
gathered on the groimd, we have sent 
Glenn Marston, Associate Editor, to the 
Coast with instructions to spend as much 
time there as is necessary to obtain au- 
thentic information regarding the present 
Status of state regulation, municipal 
ownership, and the so-called conservation 
movement on the Pacific Coast. 

Mr. Marston 's first article, discussing 
rates for electricity in Seattle, appears in 
this issue. 



Prejudice Against Utility Commissions 

A member of one of the most efficient of the public utility 
commissions, at a dinner with personal friends, remarked 
that he was much disappointed because of the attitude of 
the public toward the commission. 

"Speak to the man in the street," he told his friends, 
"and he will, in seven cases out of ten, declare that the 
commissions are controlled by the corporations." It is un- 
fortunate, but the public will look with suspicion upon 
every decision of the commission that but gives the com- 
pany its just dues, and nothing more. It seems to expect 
every decision to be against the corporation." 

What the commissioner said about the experience of his 
commission is true with all the other regulating bodies that 
have been recently established. How this prejudice is 
fostered and spread is shown by the following item frorti 
the Chicago Record-Herald, published during the time the 
Illinois Legislature was considering a public utilities bill 
for that state: 

Anderman Oliver T. Erickson of Seattle, Wash., warned some 
of the Chicago aldermen against a state public utility commission. 
The visitor said that Seattle has had experience with such a com- 
mission, and it has not been a pleasing one. 

According to the Seattle alderman, one of the first acts of the 
utilities commission in that state was to authorize the telephone 
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company to increase rates. The city fought the increase in the 
courts and was beaten. 

The gas company followed and was authorized to raise rates. 
The commission soon showed that it was working for the corpora- 
tions and not for the people. 

Because the Washington Commission did not confiscate 
the property of the telephone and gas companies of Seattle, 
the politicians started the cry that the commission is con- 
trolled by the companies. In neither the telephone nor the 
gas case was the commission even more than fair with the 
corporations, and in the gas case the company might con- 
sider that it was even treated unfairly, as the commission, 
after cutting down many of its allowances for operating 
expenses, permitted it to earn but 5 per cent upon its invest- 
ment, during a test period. 

To show the injustice of Alderman Erickson's condemna- 
tion of the commission we reproduce a part of the decision 
of the commission in the gas case, which shows how strin- 
gent was the body with the gas company. 

The average operating expenses for the years 1911 and 1912, 
as shown by the books of the company, were as follows : 

Net production expense $114,055.40 

Distribution expense 32,591.87 

Collection expense 21,602.13 

General expense 48,814.54 

Taxes 14,239.14 

Bad debts 1.950.00 

Total $233,253.08 

In estimating the production expense of gas, proper credit 
should be given under "residuals" for the fair value of coke, a by- 
product sold in the market as fuel. The company credited coke 
at $3.30 per ton. Coke sells in Spokane at $7.00 per ton. As the 
expense of marketing it does not exceed $2.00 per ton, the com- 
mission finds that coke should be credited at not less than $5.00 per 
ton. Allowing a credit of $5.00 per ton instead of $3.30 per ton, 
and making the corresponding adjustment in the cost of coke used 
as bench fuel, we find that an additional net credit of $11,882.65 
should be allowed for residuals, which makes a reduction in like 
amount in the "net production expense." 

In "distribution expense" is included $9,645.68 for gratuitous 
work. An allowance of $5,000 per annum in the future should be 
ample, making a net reduction of $4,645.68. 

The "collection expense,' totaling $21,602,13, is excessive. This 
expense should not exceed six cents per thousand feet of gas sold. 
Based on the average consumption of the past two years (200,400,- 
000 ft.) this item would be $12,024.00, which amount the commis- 
sion considers ample, making a net reduction of $9,578.13. 

"General expense" is also excessive. It includes $22,362.82 for 
promoting new business. It is admitted that if a proper schedule 
of rates is put in force it will not be necessary to expend such a 
large sum for soliciting, advertising, etc. For the future this item 
should average not to exceed $5,000 per annum, making a net re- 
duction of $17,362.82 in this item. The term "general expense" also 
covers the cost of maintaining the general offices, salaries, legal 
expenses, etc. These items are abnormally high, by reason of the 
fact that the separate corporate existence of two corporations is 
maintained because of disputes between stockholders. Such dis- 
agreements should not be permitted to increase the price of gas 
to the public. For these reasons we eliminate $5,000 from said 
expense items. 

The above deductions and eliminations total as follows: 

Account coke sales $11,882.65 

Account gratuitous work 4,645.68 

Account collection expense 9,578.13 

Account new business expense 17,362.82 

Account office and legal expense 5,000.00 

Total .$48,469.28 

Deducting the last named sum from the average operating ex- 
penses for the years 1911 and 1912. as shown by the books of the 
company ($233,253.08) leaves $184,783.80, which sum the commis- 
sion finds is a reasonable allowance per annum for operating ex- 
penses under a revised schedule of rates. 

Under the circumstances of this case the commission believes 
that if this company, during a test period when it is building up its 
business und^ a revised rate schedule, can be assured of a revenue 
sufficient to pay all operating expenses and lay aside $22,000 per 
annum for depreciation, and in addition thereto earn 5 per cent on 
the fair value of its property as found by this commission, it will 
be exacting from the public all it can reasonably demand. Five 
per cent on this value of $1,100,000 amounts to $55,000, which sum 
is available for dividends. 

A commission which limits the earnings of a utility to 
5 per cent on its investment, certainly has an established 



alibi to the charge of being **a tool of the corporations." 
If the decision in the Seattle gas case was not in the nature 
of a test, there is no question that the matter would be 
taken into the courts, as 5 per cent is not an adequate rate 
of return for a public utility investment. 



Settling Disputes by the Golden Rule 

The Golden Rule method of dealing with public utilities 
is advocated by the editor of the Mason City, la., Times 
in urging that the city authorities should not adopt an 
arbitrary gas rate and then try to force the company to 
meet it. If all newspapers would take the broad stand on 
such questions as the editor of the News there would be less 
unpleasant and costly disputes between public service cor- 
porations and municipalities. The editor says: 

"In promising to give consumers a dollar rate on gas a 
city council can not deliver the goods unless such rate 
is found to be a just rate. A city council has no means of 
knowing, without investigation, that a dollar rate in Mason 
City will compensate the company. The courts will not 
permit such rate to stand unless it is found to pay a rea- 
sonable amount on the investment. 

"It is easy to make an argument that because other 
cities are enjoying the dollar rate, that Mason City should 
have the same rates. The same argument would apply 
with equal force to water rates. The water plant here is 
owned by the city. Yet the rates as compared with many 
cities are excessively high. The council members say that 
because of the cost of deep wells and the extra cost of dig- 
ging through rock for water and for mains, that water 
can not be sold at a lower rate in Mason City. The mem- 
bers of the council insist that a comparison of water rates 
with cities where water is easy to secure and where there 
is no rock to interfere, would be an unfair comparison. 

"If comparisons are unfair in water rates, they are equally 
unfair in gas rates. While the experts are at work figuring 
out the cost of making gas, they should be employed to 
figure the cost of distributing water also. The rate is not 
the most important feature, except as it complicates affairs 
postpones the installation of a cheaper rate, puts the city to 
an enormous cost in fighting in the courts, drives away 
capital which knocks at the door to assist in making Ma- 
son City greater, and causes factional strife, discord and 
avoidable unpleasant complications. The adjustment of 
gas rates is farther away today than it was the day Joe 
Lane, representing the utilities company, asked the city 
council to make an investigation, and determine the rate 
without resorting to the enormous cost in court for both 
the taxpayers of Mason City and the utilities company. The 
court costs for the city must be borne by the taxpayers, 
and the court costs for the company must be borne by the 
consumers. The fiddler must be paid by somebody. By 
going into court the adjustment of rates is postponed 
months, and it may be years. 

"By co-operative adjustment, according to the Golden 
Rule, Mason City would have its new rates before the 
close of the year. By an effort at co-operative adjustment 
the city would not have sacrificed any right it now enjoys. 
The utilities company could afford to concede a cheaper 
rate by agreement out of court. 

"The city council forced the lawsuit and the delay and 
saddled the expense on both the taxpayers and the con- 
sumers. 

"The matter of rates has no place in this campaign, 
because through the action of the city council, the matter is 
now in court. While the court can not fix the rate, the 
court can and will say what rates will be accepted, and the 
city will pay the expense of the court adjustment. A gold- 
en rule adjustment may not be acceptable to lawyers in- 
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terested, but to the public it is to be preferred to years of 
strife, discord and court costs. 

"The cities which have preferred local discord to busi- 
ness like settlements are not making any great industrial 
progress. By arraigning class against class, interest against 
interest, as pointed out by the Times yesterday, cities are 
wrecked in their own progress. The get-together spirit is 
killed by factional disturbances, and the towns go back, 
property values decline, and mercantile and industrial enter- 
prises take a slump. Business like methods of adjusting 
differences may not be so spectacular in a political way, 
but in practical public affairs they are to be preferred. The 
application of the Golden Rule has never injured a city or 
an individual. 

"The Times is not an advocate of the public utilities by 
any means, but it is an advocate oi a square deal to all 
business and to all individuals. Whatever rates found, 
after a thorough investigation, to be just to all concerned, 
is the rate we should have in Mason City, whether it be 90 
cents or $1.25 for gas, or 5 cents or 15 cents for electricity. 
Our objection is that this investigation was not made be- 
fore the rate was fixed. 

"Under the present arrangement made by the court the 
consumers will receive a rebate on all overcharges made 
?bove the rates finally fixed, but the taxpayers will, never- 
theless, have the costs of litigation to pay, and thousands 
of dollars will be lost to the consumers who fail to keep a 
record or receipt of their gas and electric bills paid, or move 
away and lose interest pending the final settlement.'* 



The Use of Water Meters 

The average householder is against the use of meters. 
He would rather pay a fiat rate and use water as he pleases, 
regardless, than be on a meter and use only so much as 
he needs. That is to say, this is his attitude until he has 
once been on a meter. After that it is different. He finds 
it is a money saver. You couldn't put him back on the old 
flat rate. Strange, isn*t it? The fact that the city and 
the taxpayers are losing a million gallons of water a day 
does not appeal to him — if he thinks he is getting his share 
of the million. Let him see that he can cut his rate and 
have all of the water he wants to use and he is converted. 

While, under the fiat rate water rental system, everyone 
is more or less careless in the amount of water consumed, 
the fact is that the great bulk of waste is caused by a few. 
The whole city is taxed for it. There is no way to stop it 
except by meters. When water is paid for on the basis 
of quantity, the loss through carelessness reverts entirely 
to the one using water and paying for it, and there is 
thus created a sentiment to have better fixtures and to use 
more care in closing them after use. 

In an investigation some time ago in Philadelphia, where 
a district was taking about 222 gallons of water per person 
per day, only 30 gallons were actually used ; and out of 780 
appliances inspected, 22 leaked slightly and 32 were turned 
on continually. Thus, 54 appliances, or about 7 per cent, 
were causing this excessive waste, amounting to 192 gallons 
per capita per day. In the cities where wasle investigations 
have been carried on, this fact, that the domestic waste is 
caused by less than one-quarter of the users, has been 
positively established and great savings have been tem- 
porarily realized by a house-to-house inspection and the 
putting of all fixtures in good repair. 

This careless loss, due to leaky fixtures and to permitting 
spigots to run, is of great importance to the community 
at large, especially if water is paid for on a flat rate basis, 
for then the careful users must bear some part of the cost 
due to their careless neighbors. Its prevention will, to a 
certain degree, cut down the supply necessary, and thus 
the expense of operation. 



That some of the better informed water users have 
awakened to this fact is illustrated by a recent investigation 
of the records of 390 water services in a certain large city. 
All of these were on a meter-pay basis and were supplying 
residences varying in size from three to twenty rooms, and 
representing all the districts of the city. It was found 
that 1,931 persons used 25,300,000 gallons of water per 
year, or about 35 gallons per person per day, while the 
average per capita draft for the entire city was 236 gallons 
per capita per day. These 290 services paid $4,554.71 for 
the water used, as recorded by meter; had they been as- 
sessed on the flat rate basis then prevailing, they would 
have paid $7,375.07. Thus, by installing meters, these users 
reduced their water rent 38 per cent. The cost of water 
on the meter basis was 18 cents per 1,000 gallons; had they 
used the same quantity of water, but paid for it the sum 
then being assessed on the flat rate basis, it would have 
cost them at the rate of 29.1 cents per 1,000 gallons of 
water. 



Advise Against Gas Regulating Devices 

Managers of gas companies throughout the country have 
been annoyed by the activity of vendors of so-called gas 
regulating devices, who make house to house canvasses, 
selling the "regulators" to the householders, claiming that 
the devices will save gas. 

The operation of these vendors became so great in Chi- 
cago, that to protect its consumers the People's Gas, Light 
and Coke Company affixed notices to all gas bills warning 
the public against the use of any regulating device. The 
notice sent out was as follows : 

"We take this method of advising our patrons against the 
use of so-called gas regulating devices. They are not a 
source of economy but render economy in gas consumption 
impossible. The gas company's own equipment for regulat- 
ing pressure in its distribution system throughout the city, 
is all that is required and is the most perfect and most ef- 
fective regulation known. 

"This system automatically maintains the pressure pre- 
scribed by city ordinance. All gas burning devices are ad- 
justed to this pressure — and it is this harmony between 
burner and pressure that insures the maximum economy of 
light or heat from the gas burned. 

"A pressure regulator on the building service pipe upsets 
this harmony — it sends gas to the burners under pressure to 
which they are not adjusted. The result is poor com- 
bustion. The range fires are not as hot as they should be 
and the lights do not give their rated volume of light. Every 
day we find the use of governors the cause of many com- 
plaints of crippled gas service. These instances have be- 
come so numerous of late that we have deemed it necessary 
to make this statement of facts, believing that it will con- 
vince our patrons of the advisability of removing from 
service pipes any of these pressure regulating devices that 
may still be in use." 

4e 4e 4e 

New President of the N. E. L. A. 

The National Electric Light Association is to be congrat- 
ulated in the selection of Joseph B. McCall, president of the 
Philadelphia Electric Company, as its new executive. 

Mr. McCall was born in New York City in 1870 and 
shortly afterward his parents moved to Philadelphia, where 
he received his education in the public schools and where 
afterward he began his business career in the law office of 
Rufus E. Shapley. His spare moments were spent in learn- 
ing stenography and the rudiments of law. At the age of 
sixteen he entered the employ of the Pennsylvania Globe 
Gas Light Company, owned by the Elkins-Dolan-Widener 
syndicate. In a few years he became the companv's secre- 
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tary. Mr. McCall helped to organize the Pennsylvania 
Heat, Light & Power Company, formed in 1895 by Messrs. 
W. L. Elkins and Martin Maloney, and was its secretary 
and treasurer. The company was afterward absorbed by 
the Pennsylvania Manufacturing, Light & Power Company, 
of which Mr. McCall was made president, and when in turn 
that company was absorbed by the Philadelphia Electric 
Company, in 1899, he became executive head of the new 
corporation. 

He has devoted almost his entire attention to building up 
the great property, declining to take part in any outside 
organizations except in the case of the First National Bank 
of Philadelphia, of which he has been a director for several 
years, and the remarkable success of the Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Company speaks volumes for his able management. 
Mr. McCairs judgment, business intuition and executive 
ability are of a high order, and his charming and demo- 
cratic manner insures pleasant relations with all with whom 
he comes in contact. He is a firm believer in organization, 
a friend and counsellor to his employes, and maintains an 
excellent esprit du corps by promotions from within rather 
than by additions from without when vacancies occur. 
Mr. McCall was president of the Association of Edison 
Illuminating Companies from 1904 to 1907 and is a mem- 
ber of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, the 
Franklin Institute and many of the prominent clubs of the 
Quaker City, namely, the Country, Racquet, Merion Cricket 
and Associates of Philadelphia. He is also vice-president 
of the Union League Club. 



Protecting Crops by Telephone 

The modern farmer keeps abreast of the times. His farm 
appliances are those which will enable him to do his farm 
work in the most efficient manner possible. The old ways 
of haphazard farming are going rapidly. The farmer is 
also adapting the rural telephone to his own conditions, 
some of which are unique even in this day of unusual 
methods. 

A novel application of the rural telephone to one phase 
of farming conditions has been made by a Wood River 
Orchard Company operating fruit orchards near Weiser, 
Idaho. It is a well known fact that one night of frost may 
spoil an entire season's crop. Wood River Company having 
this in mind decided to take measures whereby they could 
get ample warning of the approach of frost and make 
preparations in time to ward off its ba4 eflFects on the apple 
crop. 

Thermometers of the dial type are placed in each of the 
four corners of the valley. On each dial face there is a 
platinum contact which can be moved to any point on the 
dial, while another contact point is located on the indicator 
needle. For orchard use the dial contact point is placed at 
about 45 degrees Fahrenheit. When the temperature drops 
to this point, the two contact points come together and 
close a local circuit. In this local circuit there is an in- 
terrupter or pole changer arranged to send an alternating 
current over wires which connect with a Western Electric 
No. 1800 sectional unit type switchboard at the main office 
of the company. This alternating current operates a signal 
on the switchboard and indicates to the operator that frost 
is near at hand. As the thermometers are placed at the 
four cardinal points of the compass it becomes a simple 
matter to determine from what direction the frost is coming. 

The switchboard operator having received the signal 
calls each of the orchard men who would be affected by the 
frost. They in turn go through their orchards and light 
smudge pots which have been installed there at the be- 
ginning of the season when frosts are prevalent. The time 
that elapses from the instant that the thermometer circuit 
is closed until the last orchard man is notified is not over 



five or ten minutes at the utmost and much of the fruit 
crop can be saved in this way where frost would ordinarily 
play havoc with it. 

The present equipment of the switchboard is arranged 
for twenty lines. When the necessity for more lines presents 
itself, another unit containing equipment for the additional 
lines may be added, the switchboard being designed on the 
sectional unit bookcase plan. 

The farmers have found the frost indicator-telephone 
system to be of great value to them, not alone from a pro- 
tective standpoint, but from the standpoint of freedom 
from worry. The farmer can go to bed at night during 
the frost periods with a peaceful mind, assured that his 
crops are well protected. This affords another illustration 
of the remarkable adaptability of the telephone to every 
phase of commercial activity. 



Magazine for Milwaukee Utility Workers 

Employes of The Milwaukee Railway and Light Com- 
pany, now have a publication devoted to their interests. It 
is a magazine known as Rail and Wire. 

The first issue is dated June, 1913. The foreword says 
that the magazine has been established "as an aid to the 
general ends of maintaining a homogeneous working organ- 
ization and better performing the duties imposed upon us 
by the nature of our business." The paper is 6 in. wide by 
9 in. high. There are twenty-four pages and cover. The 
leading article, "Welfare Work," is contributed by Bert 
Hall, in charge of the welfare department of the company. 
Mr. Hall tells briefly about the work of the department and 
recites a number of cases that have arisen in families where 
the welfare department has been able to give assistance. 
During the year ended March i, 1913, loans totaling $13,764 
were made to employes in amounts ranging from $10 to 
$100. Mr. Hall says that the employes and their families 
should understand that "the welfare department is prepared 
to give assistance in solving serious problems * * * which 
employes cannot master themselves without loss of time or 
loss through the expense to which they would be put if they 
attempted to solve them alone and without assistance." 
There are several pages of current news from the various 
departments of the company. Under the heading "Trans- 
portation" there appears an illustrated biography of Peter 
Bell, superintendent, who is referred to as the Nestor of 
the service, he having been with the company continuously 
since March 10, 1881. On the first left-hand page of the 
publication proper, there is a half-tone reproduction of a 
portrait of J. D. Mortimer, president and general manager 
of the company. 



W. V. NeaL has b^en appointed superintendent of the 
Jefferson County Traction Company, Beaumont, Tex., 
which has an electric railway under construction between 
Beaumont and Port Arthur. 

W. G. MuRRiN, who was formerly connected With the 
staff of the London (Eng.) United Railways, has been ap- 
pointed mechanical superintendent of the British Columbia 
Electric Railway, Vancouver, B. C. 

D. R. Kennedy has resigned as electrical superintendent 
of the British Columbia Electric Railway, Vancouver, B. C, 
and will spend the next few months inspecting electrical 
plants in the United States and Canada. 

H. P. BousLOG, who has been chief engineer of the 
lighting plant of the Interstate Public Service Company at 
Shelbyville, Ind., has been appointed chief engineer of the 
power station of the interurban lines of that company, for- 
merly the Indianapolis, Columbus & Southern Traction 
Company, at Edinburg, Ind., to succeed Levi Crater, who 
resigned. 
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Unusual Traction Conditions 

in Pittsbur^li 



By W. G. JENKINS 



TYPE OF DOUBLE DECK STREET CAR DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR PITTSBURGH SERVICE. 



PITTSBURGH'S traction problem is a matter of curious 
interest to street railway men of this country as well as 
to every person who has a financial interest in the great 
Pittsburgh industrial district. The question is not brought 
to the front at this time as a consequence of political agita- 
tion, neither is it a result of any battle of stock and bonds, 
wherein different and conflicting interests are seeking to 
preserve themselves and make more gold ; but it is a ques- 
tion of how can the most difficult railway undertaking in 
this country be conducted with the most economy and at 
the same time render efficient and satisfactory service. 

To one interested in the purely economic question arising 
in street railway operation a brief history of the traction 
service in Pittsburgh and the difficulties of operation are of 
more than passing interest. Perhaps no city possesses con- 
ditions that have given rise to so many important discus- 
sions and experiments involving economic theories and 
questions so vital to the industry at large. According to re- 
liable authority there are more difficulties encountered in 
the operation of a traction system in Pittsburgh than in any 
city on the American continent. 

Pittsburgh railway history began in 1859, when a horse- 
car line was established. It was a small affair, but it 
served a useful purpose in the business district. At one 
time an epidemic of "pink eye" crippled the horses and 
mules to such an extent that steam dummies were intro- 
duced. The street car of those days was a very different 
affair from that of the present time. It had no conductor 
and the passengers dropped their fares into a box as they 
entered the car. Sometimes the cars were heated by a small 
stove, but very seldom ; the usual method was to cover the 
floor with straw and the people were led to believe that 
the latest and best method known to engineering skill had 
been applied in an endeavor to keep the passengers warm. 



Prior to 1874 a number of passenger railway companies 
were organized in Allegheny County under a special act 
of the Legislature. Of these companies seven are still in 
existence and cars are being operated over the routes men- 
tioned in the original grants. In 1887, when the cable sys- 
tem was pronounced the latest achievement in railway 
operation, Pittsburgh was in the lead of American cities in 
the installation of this new method and three different cable 
lines were in operation when the electric trolley first made 
its appearance. The success of the pioneer electric lines 
revolutionized the then existing traction system of Pitts- 
burgh and led to the building of the Second Avenue line 
to Glenwood. In the early electric railway enterprises of 
Pittsburgh, the men who are now president, vice-president 
and general manager of the Pittsburgh Railways Com- 
pany were active workers, and as a result of their ener- 
getic effort the Second Avenue line was successful from 
the start and was later extended to Homestead, Braddock, 
McKeesport and other Monongahela River towns. 

Ortfanliatlon of the Street Railways 

Plans for further extension of the cable lines were en- 
tirely abandoned, and by 1896 electricity was substituted on 
all the cable lines. There are a few remains of the conduit 
and slot left to remind the people of Pittsburgh of the mil- 
lions of dollars invested in a cable railway system which 
became junk within six years after its installation. In their 
effort to give the people up-to-date service the railway 
companies lost great fortunes in experimenting with the 
cable. In many cities it was abandoned almost as soon as 
it was installed. 

When electricity was first introduced it created additional 
desire on the part of the people to ride and immediately the 
railway earnings showed a surprising increase. This led 
the owners to believe they had suddenly come into pos- 
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PASSENGERS THOUGHT THIS A PALACE CAR THEN. 

Method of Heating Straw to the Knees 

Method ot Llghtlnff Tallow Candles 

Seating Capacity Sixteen Passengers 

By "Through Car" is meant from Market street, Pittsburgh, to Herron avenue. 

The distance from down-town terminus to Herron avenue 2..'>2 miles 

The fare going from the city outbound, up hill 10 cents 

The fare coming toward the city, down hill 5 cents 

(The public has forgotten that it costs extra to haul people uphill.) 
The pres-ent line extends from Market street, Pittsburgh, to the end of Lincoln Ave., E. E., a distance of 7 miles 
And the fare, up hill and down hill, is 5 cents 



It IS not Strange 
that a rapid in- 
crease in capitali- 
>zation took place 
during these 
years. 

Of the 150 dif- 
ferent companies 
which now com- 
prise the Pitts- 
burgh Railways 
Company System 
many were horse- 
car lines, some 
were cable sys- 
tems, while others 
were orgahized 
during the early 
days of the elec- 
tric trolley. All 
D a s s e d through 
the various phases 
of experiment in 
which the original 
equipment was 
found inadequate 
and was quickly 
discarded. All the 
expenses of these 
experimental days 
were capitalized. 



session of a veritable gold mine, and in order to control the 
entire field lines were extended in almost every direction. 
In less than five years the trackage of the Pittsburgh lines 
had increased from 89 miles to 337 miles. So great was 
the desire for routes on the part of the different companies 
that in several instances parallel lines were built. Then 
followed ruinous rate cutting, disappointment in the reve- 
nues and finally the panic of 1893-4. 

Consolidation Be|{ins 

The different companies were face to face with financial 
conditions of a serious nature, and in order to lessen ex- 
penses consolidation of the different interests was urged as 
the only solution. The Consolidated Traction Company 
was organized in 1895 ^"d came into possession of 187 
miles of trackage ; the United Traction Company was char- 
tered in 1896 and acquired 157 miles; the Philadelphia 
Company entered the field in 1899 and at once absorbed 
the United Traction Company, since which it has taken 
over the Consolidated Traction Company and nearly all 
the street railway properties in the Pittsburgh district. The 
Pittsburgh Railways Company was the name adopted for 
the operating company, but the ownership of the properties 
is vested in the Philadelphia Company. 



Evolution of the Trolley Car 

The development of the electric trolley car has been a 
continuous evolution. The first form was that of the old 
horse car with motors mounted on the trucks. This soon 
proved inadequate and heavy and stronger cars were con- 
structed which required larger motors. Double-truck cars 
of still greater weight and power were next adopted for 
suburban and interurban service. Some of these cars are 
now constructed of thirty to forty ton of weight and are 
equipped with a motor capacity of from two hundred to 
four hundred horse power. It should be stated that in 
street railways the adoption of electricity on car lines was 
begun by using as much of the old material as could be 
utilized without the modifications necessary for the new 
conditions which the electric motor brought with it. The 
electric car motor truck has been evolved by many success- 
sive steps, and each step has been a costly one. 

A few years have sufficed to develop insignificant and ex- 
perimental electric roads into a comprehensive railway sys- 
tem which fills the streets of Pittsburgh and sends out 
radiating lines in every direction into the surrounding 
country. A new field of transportation has thus been 
evolved ; the motor has created great possibilities, but its 

limitatif^nts arp nnw fairlv defined 



DIFFERENCE IX SIZE OF BABY MOTOR TRUCKS AND STANDARD TRUCKS. 
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END VIEW OF DOUBLE DECK CAR INTERIOR. 
Showing control beneath seat and arrangement for seating when 
other end of the car Is used by the motorman. 



INTERIOR OF DOUBLE DECK CAR. 
Showing Center Enttance and Center Well. 

now served b}' the Pittsburgh Railways Company had a 
separate street railway concern. The interests of the en- 
tire district are so inseparable that free intercourse becomes 
a matter of necessity and progress may only be expected 
when the entire territory within a radius of twenty miies 
from Pittsburgh is considered one traction district. The 
building up of the system has required unusual enterprise 
and a very large investment, which should be rewarded. 

Should the Pittsburgh Railways Company cease to 
operate as a system, and the various lines which go to 
make it up become separate railways, with a separate fare 
for a trip over each individual line, the transportation cost 
to many thousand householders living in the suburbs within 
the 5-cent zone would be so excessive as to become a posi- 
tive burden. While it is the fashion to attack and cry out 
against any corporation that appears to be large, and in con- 
trol of the transportation field, those who stop to think will 
realize that its very greatness and comprehensiveness is in 
reality a blessing to the community. Those who have in- 



UPPER DECK OF THE DOUBLE DECK CAR. 

vested in railway securities appreciate this many times more 
than do the patrons who always clamor for a longer ride, 
greater comfort in traveling, greater safety, greater speed 
and all at a lower cost. 

Street Railways Are a City's Arteries 

No matter what the politicians may assert, the 'lawyers 
affirm or the speculators declare, the fact will always re- 
main that transit facilities are the blood vessels of every 
city, and a healthy condition can only be maintained by an 
unrestricted flow of traffic from one district to another. 
Hamper this free intercourse by imperfect transit condi- 
tions and the city, like the human body, becomes sickly. 
Growth is retarded and development suspended. In like 
manner, if facilities are extended beyond the actual re- 
quirements a similar sickly condition results which is the 
direct consequence of dissipation of strength. What an 
economic advantage would be gained if our so-called trac- 
tion experts could locate what is known as "The equitable 
balance !" 

It is certain that the district has derived distinct and im- 
portant advantage in consequence of having one operating 
system. It is also certain that there are thousands of busi- 
ness and professional men in Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
County who owe a debt of gratitude to the corporation 
that has, by means of a traction system, connected up the 
various boroughs and made possible easy intercourse be- 
tween them. 

Every city and town reached by the Pittsburgh Railways 
system is today a hive of industry. Labor is well paid ; 
merchants are prosperous and a contented people may be 
seen everywhere. 

In the early days of these cities the street railway men 
were on the ground. They were there long before it paid 
them to connect the cities with Pittsburgh, and while wait- 
ing for the population to increase sufficiently to make such 
an investment a paying one, they wore out their physical 
property in an endeavor to secure settlers and to serve 
those who had already located in these outlyin^f communi- 
ties. Millions of dollars have been spent in replacing worn- 
out equipment during this period of tardy municipal 
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TYPE OF STEEL MOTOR CAFw AND TRAILER DESIGNED FOR PITTSBURGH SERVICE. 



growth; and who have benefited? Those who have in- 
vested in manufacturing industries and business enter- 
prises. 

Railways Enrich Others 

There are thousands who today are classed among the 
well-to-do people of Western Pennsylvania who owe their 
present prosperity to business conditions which were made 
possible by the Pittsburgh Railways Company — conditions 
which have been created at an enormous cost and which 
seem altnost incredible except to those who have paid the 
bills. 

In connecting these various cities and communities the 
tracks were built through many miles of uninhabited terri- 
tory. When these vacant spaces are built up the expecta- 
tions of the pioneers in street railway construction will be 
realized. But until these tracts are settled a traction sys- 
tem can only be conducted at a serious disadvantage unless 
an adequate rate of fare is provided. 

Cheap transportation is always desirable and advan- 
tageous to any community, but somebody must foot the 
bills when there is a loss. Labor must get its pay and bills 
for equipment must be promptly met. Oftentimes men are 
willing to advance the necessary money to meet deficiencies, 
believing that time, in its gentle manner, will create condi- 
tions that will return the money, but in these days of 
hatred towards corporations such a possibility often be- 
comes a meager probability. 

During the past five years the traction situation of Pitts- 
burgh has been the subject of several investigations. Every 
investigator, whether favorable or unfavorable toward the 
railway company, has admitted that the operating condi- 
tion of that hilly city are more difficult than in any other 
city of similar size in America. They quickly discovered 
that the striking feature of the Pittsburgh district, from 
a transportation standpoint, is the uneven manner in which 
the districts have been settled. Without any preconceived 
plan or definite idea the city and surrounding towns have 
gained an importance that has exceeded the wildest dreams 
of the early settlers. 

George Washington correctly predicted an important 
future for that little strip of land — about 300 acres — situate 
at the confluence of the Monongahela and Allegheny rivers ; 
but he could never have imagined the difficulties which would 
confront the people when this strip of land became too small 
to accommodate the thousands who, in later years, would 
be attracted to the locality. In the course of time impor- 
tant industrial enterprises planted their work shops along 



the rivers and railroads, while the home-seeking spirit led 
the people to the hill tops in an eflfort to get away from the 
smoke which has given the city so much notoriety. Iso- 
lated residence communities sprang up in many places and 
small trade centers followed as a matter of course. The 
early means of transportation between these communities 
were confined to steam railroads and during this period 
development was necessarily slow. Right from the begin- 
ning the Pittsburgh "city point" was recognized as the ad- 
ministrative and commercial center of the district, and to 
connect the various industrial and residential localities with 
"The Point" in manner that would best serve the people 
has always been an ever-present problem. 

Manufacturers early pre-empted the few available fac- 
tory sites along the river banks and in the valleys, and the 
homes of the workmen were built upon the hill tops or clus- 
tered in nearby ravines. When the day came that local 
enterprise sought to connect these various communities with 
Pittsburgh, and with each other, serious obstacles presented 
themselves, and a combination of difficulties arose which 
baffled the skill of many noted traction experts. 

Topography of Pittsburgh 

The topography was exceptionally difficult and forbid- 
ding to a surface traction system. Then again, three im- 
portant rivers have their junction point near the adminis- 
trative center. These rivers have cut out their channels to 
a depth of more than 500 feet below the general elevation 
of the surrounding country and as a result the entire sec- 
tion is one of hills and deep ravines. There is but little 
level ground in the district and most of the homes have 
been built along the hill slopes, while the mills and business 
districts have been located in the ravines, and hence the 
routes of travel generally pass through the mill and factory 
sections. 

Numerous communities sprang up and grew independent 
of each other, the streets being laid out to best suit the 
topography of the locality, and as a consequence there was 
no continuity of street plans within the villages themselves 
nor could there be any easy connecting thoroughfares be- 
tween the various towns. In a sense each village was iso- 
lated, but engineering skill in time connected them together 
by bands of steel, though at an enormous cost. 

It can be readily understood that routes of travel be- 
tween these communities must be circuitous rather than 
direct which must necessarily result in congestion of traffic 
in the necks. The thoroughfares are all narrow, many be- 
ing but 40 or 50 feet wide, including sidewalks. They are 
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all crooked with an exasperating number of sharp curves 
and often join each other under sharp angles. In scores of 
streets the grades are steep, in some places fourteen per 
cent, while four per cent and six per cent are common. In 
short, the streets of the Pittsburgh district which are con- 
venient for traction service run up and down high hills, 
climbing in some instances elevations of 500 feet above 
the river levels. 

Those who have given the subject of Pittsburgh traction 
service any study agree that trolley operation in that city 
and surrounding country is beset with more difficulties than 
may be found in any city of similar size in this country. An 
operating company, as already stated, is confronted with 
steep grades, narrow streets, restricted terminal districts, 
unusual team traffic congestion, long hauls through sparsely 
settled territory, numerous long bridges and a working pop- 
ulation, all combined to impose conditions that tax the in- 
genuity of the traction operators to increase the efficiency 
of the service and at the same time reduce the operating 
expenses. The constantly increasing platform expenses, to- 
gether with the higher cost of labor and material have 
made this urgent. Some of the problems have been met in 
a most novel way. 

Solving the Transportation Problems 

One of the problems to be solved was to find out when 
and where the people ride. There being a large percentage 
of working people, most of whom live in suburbs, sharp 
morning and evening peaks result, the rush hour in the 
evening being literally a **rush hour." A large traffic squad 
was organized to carefully check traffic and chart it, the 
curves showing the necessity or lack of necessity for cer- 
tain service at certain hours. This traffic squad has been 
invaluable in finding the flaws not ordinarily noticed by 
operating men. 

Another important step was the reduction of the dead 
weight of cars and an increase in the carrying capacity, the 
constantly increasing platform expenses making it vital to 
do so. Steel cars with modern fare collecting devices and 
enclosed platforms to reduce accidents were early adopted. 
The necessity of greater speed in loading at down town 
terminals, and still further reduction of the dead weight re- 
sulted in the designing of the Pittsburgh low floor center 
entrance car, which reduced the weight of the 4,100 type 
steel motor car, carrying 56 seated passengers, from 48,000 
pounds to 32,500 pounds, and carrying 62 passengers. The 
old type of trail car weighed 14,000 pounds and seated 30 
people, while the new type of steel trail car weighs but 
22,300 pounds and seats 60 people, and can be more easily 
handled by one man than the former. 

A further step along the line of cutting down the dead 
weight and increasing the carrying capacity per crew re- 
sulted in the building of the Pittsburgh double deck car, 
seating no passengers. The many overhead structures 
with limited clearance, narrow streets and sharp curves 
naturally imposed unusual conditions in building such cars. 
Smaller motors were necessary but electrical manufacturers 
were unwilling to undertake the task, and the Pittsburgh 
Railways Company was compelled to pay the development 
charges; but tiie resulting baby motors were a revelation 
to the electrical world. These baby motors reduce the 
weight of the car 5,600 pounds. 

Baby Motors of Donble-Deck Cars 

The double deck car has proved a wonderful success, 
baby motors carrying the two story car up the most severe 
grades. Five more of these cars will be placed in service 
this fall. 

One object aimed at was the reduction of the net oper- 
ating cost per passenger. The double deck car not only 
helps to do this but the desire of the passengers to ride on 



the upper deck solves one problem. The car clears itself 
and there is no necessity for the conductor to be continu- 
ally calling upon his passengers to move up front. 

In an effort to reduce the size and weight of the control 
apparatus a new baby control has been devised by the 
Pittsburgh Railway Company. Actual tests through long 
periods show that it causes a saving of 10 per cent in cur- 
rent over the present control, and from six to fifteen per 
cent over the latest improved field control. Current from, 
the trolley wire is too strong to throw it directly into the 
motors. It has been the practice to use resistance or rheo- 
stats in series with the motors in order to cut down the 
amount of current flowing and in order to regelate the 
speed of the car. In the new control the current in one 
path is thrown successively through the various motors at 
the start. Then the motors are gradually re-combined by 
the use of switches until there are as many paths for the 
current as there are motors, a process only partially used 
previously. The new control has three running speeds in 
place of two in the old method. The new running speed 
is that which results when there is only one path for the 
current, it going through the four motors successively. 
This speed is three to six miles per hour, depending on the 
grade and is much used in congested districts behind 
wagons. It uses just one-half the current consumed previ- 
ously on the first notch of the old type of control. This is 
a good speed across special work, rough places in the track 
and in business districts where team congestion is acute. 
The new control reduces the weight one-half. The more 
improperly the cars are geared the more improperly the cars 
are operated, and the greater the number of stops per mile, 
the greater will be the saving by the new control over the 
old, under similar conditions. 

In addition to saving current by the elimination of re- 
sistance losses by using the new form of control, an im- 
mense saving of current has been brought about by the 
reduction in weight of the car and its equipment. There 
is also a distinct saving of the space in the car by the re- 
duction in size of the various pieces of apparatus, room 
being left in each car for the seating of four more passen- 
gers. 

Tbt Down Town Congestion Problem 

These innovations have in a measure helped to solve the 
intricate problems encountered in the Pittsburgh district. 
The experimental days, however, will last for some time 
because there are seemingly insurmountable obstacles to be 
overcome. Consider for a moment some of the Pittsburgh 
conditions which have not been already mentioned: The 
down town district of Pittsburgh has over 100 office build- 
ings with a floor area of many hundreds of acres. Some of 
these buildings are twenty-four stories and are situated on 
streets having a total width from curb to curb of 40 feet 
in the narrow streets, to 60 feet in the wider streets. In 
this down town acreage of business enterprises there are 
handled by the Pittsburgh Railways Co. a half million peo- 
ple each day. It is probable that no other American city 
can show the same amount of people per acre with such a 
small street area. 

Much has been done in the last two or three years to 
remedy this street area by widening alleys into streets, but 
the big tall buildings are more than keeping pace with the 
increased street area so that in the present street condi- 
tions, considering the number of automobiles that are in use 
and are left standing on the streets, the actual street area 
per acre of floor space occupied is less today than at any 
previous time in the history of the city. Pittsburgh not 
only has narrow streets but heavy grades. There is one 
grade of fourteen per cent while from seven to ten per 
cent grades are numerous. There are no cross-town lines, 
the topography making the building of them almost im- 
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practicable. This necessitates long transfers along two 
sides of a triangle where a short cut across one side is pos- 
sible in most cities. The city has grown the last ten years 
only about eighteen per cent while the growth of the sub- 
urbs has been many times that figure, the general extension 
of trolley lines inducing many thousands to seek the cheaper 
home sites of the sparsely settled suburban sections without 
any increase in the transportation cost. 
Ten Miles of Bridges 

There are ten miles of bridges to be maintained in the 
Pittsburgh traction district not one foot of which is pro- 
ductive either in the loading or discharging of passengers ; 
and the peculiarly abrupt topography often imposes long 
unproductive hauls, the character of the country forbidding 
short hauls. In most cities where the population has not 
been restricted because of the hills the municipality as- 
sumes a circular or the semi-circular form; but in Pitts- 
burgh where the population has followed the three rivers 
and the Pennsylvania railroad many of the streets running 
along ravines have only one row of houses on each side of 
the street. This has resulted in an elongation of the dis- 
trict and long average hauls per passenger. 

It has become the fad when talking about low fare cities, 
to tell how far a passenger can ride for one fare. This is 
illogical, since it is not a question of how far one can ride 
for a fare but how far the average man does ride. In a 
city like Pittsburgh where the population is stretched out 
through a long length in a narrow strip, the average ride 



New 



per fare is much greater than in the more uniformly settled 
cities in which the population is not restricted because of 
hills. 

Efforts of Company's Officials to Give Good Service 

In conclusion it should be stated that the men who are 
at the head of the Pittsburgh Railways Company are among 
the foremost operators of street car properties in this coun- 
try, and they are striving to obtain the confidence of the 
people. They fully recognize the fact that this confidence 
is a most valuable asset and they cheerfully rectify errors 
at the earliest opportunity. These men have lived in Pitts- 
burgh the greater part of their lives and practically all 
their interests are centered in that city. They are public 
spirited and, in a business way, the progress of the city and 
the successful development of its traction system are their 
chief concern. The same may be said of the people who 
hold and control most of the securities of the underlying 
companies, and who therefore dominate in the financial af- 
fairs of the operating company. They, too, are nearly all 
citizens of Pittsburgh and Western Pennsylvania. 

The interests of the people of Pittsburgh suggest that 
a broad and liberal spirit be manifested by the municipal- 
ity in all dealings with the traction company ; and it should 
never be forgotten what a great factor this corporation has 
been in making Pittsburgh one of the busiest and most pros- 
perous cities on the American continent. When present 
plans are brought to their completion the city of Pittsburgh, 
notwithstanding all its topographical difficulties, will have 
a traction system of which every citizen will be proud. 

of General Electric Company 



EW. RICE, JR., vice-president of the General Electric 
Company, has been elected president of that com- 
* pany, to succeed C. A. Coffin, who resigned. Mr. 
Coffin, who has been president of the company since its 
organization, was elected chairman of the board of direc- 
tors. Civilization owes a debt to Mr. Coffin which it can 
never repay, for his herculean work in advancing the elec- 



trical industry to its present state of remarkable efficiency. 
When Thomas A. Edison heard of his retirement, the 
"Wizard" said, characteristically: 

"Mr. Coffin has for years been the principal asset of his 
company. A great personality, a master of modern busi- 
ness organization, and truly one of the great cap- 
tains of industry. For twenty years he has been promising 
me to take two hour off and come over to see my labora- 
tory, but pressing engagements, etc., have always delayed 
the visit. If he comes I shall know that he has really 
resigned.'' 

Career of the New President 

In the year 1880 Edwin Wilbur Rice, Jr., was called upon 
to make that momentous decision which so many young 
Americans have to make. He had just been graduated 
with first honors in his class in the Central High School of 
Philadelphia, says the Electrical World. Two years prev- 
ious to this time he had attracted the attention of Prof. 
Elihu Thomson, who then taught chemistry and mechanics 
in the high school, by his skilful amateur work in con- 
structing telephone and telegraph instruments, induction 
coils and dynamos. Then the pupil fairly won the mas- 
ter's heart by his success in grinding and polishing glass 
specula and in silvering them by a new method orally com- 
municated to him — a rare enough feat even after seeing it 
done many times. 

Thus it happened that young Rice had free access to the 
shop behind the baker's store where the earliest Thomson- 
Houston arc-light machines were being constructed, and 
thus it happened that in the summer of 1880 he was forced 
to choose whether he should go through college, with the 
prospect of a career which bade fair to be distinguished, 
or attach himself and his fortunes to the then infant indus- 
try of electric arc-lighting. With that coolness of judg- 
ment which has always continued to be one of his distin- 
guishing characteristics, Mr. Rice turned his eyes reso- 
lutely away from the attractions which a college course 
presented and became Prof. Thomson's assistant 
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The Municipality and the Company 

Politics in Controversies Over Franchise Negotiations 

By JOSEPH H. DUNKEL 



Mir. Cltlsens Heat. Lliht and Power Co., Lawrence, Kan. 



THE VALUE of a public franchise is dependent in 
a large measure upon the attitude of the public 
toward that franchise. The present attitude of the 
public toward all franchises is to subject the actions of 
their owners to close scrutiny, and to insist that a full 
measure of value be returned for the concessions granted. 
It is therefore obviously a matter of good business policy 
to forestall any adverse criticism by entirely removing all 
just causes of complaint. 

At a dinner recently given by the Illinois Gas Association, 
Henry M. Byllesby said: "It seems that with the enormous 
advance of civilization in all branches of knowledge and 
experience, there should be no longer the vindictive con- 
demnation of all features and parts of a system or a method 
of procedure, simply because the time has arrived for 
certain changes in the methods and in the conduct of the 
corporations and individuals under fire. If the present 
tendency continues it will, within a measurable period, par- 
alyze the industry and enterprise which has given the 
United States of America today the very best class of 
service at the lowest price, and of the most universally 
extended type, of any in the world." 

The American public has been patiently and persistently 
taught to hold prejudice against corporations. These cor- 
porations have seen this distrust and prejudice grow, not 
until within a short time have any of them made any effort 
to change the prejudice to good will. Out of this situation, 
which could have been avoided from the start, has arisen 
much of the mild or violent, but always existent, antipathy 
to corporations. 

Today throughout the country the unmistakable tendency 
is for law-making and law administering bodies to hamper 
and curtail the corporation to a point which is rapidly 
destroying the enterprise to extend and enlarge their field 
of usefulness. The result of this policy, if carried along 
the line of its present extreme tendencies, will be to simply 
stop the future energetic development of these enterprises, 
to destroy the individual initiative of these corporations, 
and, if persisted in, along the program of the political agi- 
tators of the present time, will inevitably lead to govern- 
ment and municipal ownership. 

Public service commission laws are the fad, and it will 
be but a few years until it will be a poor state, indeed, 
that has none. Personally, I am a believer in state regula- 
tion and in the protection of the public and public utilities 
by commissions, and I believe that such drastic laws as 
we now have will be so modified in the future that proper 
growth, expansion and operation can be had, and at the 
same time the companies will have protection by the right 
of appeal to the courts on any unfair decisions. 

Damaiie That May Be Done by Aftltators 

As an example of the damage the political agitator can 
do to a community through some of the drastic laws passed 
under the '*bust the trusts'* platform, I might cite the re- 
cent ouster of the Standard Oil Company from the state 
of Missouri. The most of you are probably acquainted 
with that procedure, and how, after sober second thought, 
the people of the state of Missouri saw the damage to the 
state was far greater than the good to be derived from 
the ouster, with the result that a bill was introduced in, 
and passed the legislature, permitting the Standard Oil 
Company to continue its business in the state. I am sorry 



to say Governor Major vetoed that bill, and the citizens 
of Missouri are now praying the supreme court to set aside 
the ouster as their only remedy. I am inclined to think a 
few lessons of this kind will be very beneficial in the future 
legislation against corporations. 

Controversies frequently have arisen from mutual mis- 
apprehension of the demands and requirements of the re- 
spective parties to a franchise, and the effect of such 
controversies, often not conducted in the spirit of fair play, 
has worked untold hardships on public utility companies. 
Both parties suffer largely from the strained relations ex- 
isting under such circumstances. In the end both parties 
desire the same conditions to prevail, namely, a high grade 
of service, reasonable and compensatory rates, and efficiency 
and economy in operation. 

Bitter controversies are wholly unnecessary. As a rule, 
neither the public nor the companies intend to be unfair 
or unreasonable. The situation requires, therefore, that 
a means be devised to bring about and maintain an amicable 
and friendly understanding between the companies and the 
public. No one man nor small group of men can bring 
this about. Organized efforts, therefore, must be resorted 
to for the preservation of constructive and wholesome rela- 
tion between the public and the companies. The manner 
of accomplishing this end is one of the highly important 
problems confronting alike the public and the companies 
today. 

Every active public utility is composed of two parts — 
a plant and a franchise. The streets and alleys which the 
public utility uses belong to the public. The latter, there- 
fore, has the right to say how and to what extent they 
shall be used. The public contributes one of the prime 
factors, namely, the franchise; the company provides the 
plant, therefore it follows that the company and the public 
are partners in the enterprise. On the one hand, they 
who invest the capital, time and energy, expect compensa- 
tion measured in dollars and cents. On the other hand, 
the public expects good service at fair rates. The rights 
of one should be equal to the other, and the interest of 
one should not be furthered to the detriment of the other. 

Franchise a Trusteeship 

Viewed from a business standpoint, the possession of a 
franchise should be looked upon as a trusteeship, to be 
administered not only in the interest of the company, but 
the public as well. 

Several years ago, while passing along the street, I saw 
painted across the ticket window of a moving picture 
theater these words: "It pays to please." It impressed 
me as one of the best mottoes I had ever seen, and I believe 
it should be painted across every utility manager's desk 
where he can see it so often that it becomes a part of his 
being. 

Permit me to again quote Mr. Byllesby: "The duties 
of managers are continuous and unremitting; there is the 
public to be dealt with, which is always a question requiring 
tact and thoughtfulness, and the public can only be dealt 
with successfully when the manager of a corporation is 
imbued with and firmly believes in the underlying princi- 
ples of Anglo-Saxon justice and fair play. A management 
which deals in smart tricks, which cuts sharp corners, 
which in any sense fools the public, which says *the public 
be damned,' you can depend upon it, will sooner or later 
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bring the property under its charge into greater or less 
disrepute and financial loss. 

"A man to make a success in this or any other department 
of modern business must stand squarely upon the platform 
of dealing honestly with the public, with his associates, 
and with the interests committed to his care. This is 
tact, and the smartest thing that any man can do is to be 
absolutely and continuously honest, and such embarrass- 
ments as some of the public service corporations have had 
you can in almost every case trace back to trickery, to 
an attempt to fool the public, or the shareholder. For- 
tunately that situation is passing forever." 

The operation of a public utility, like the holding of a 
public office, is in the most positive sense a public trust, 
and it is exceedingly important that every officer, every 
head of department and every employe should recognize 
this fact. Each one owes his employment to the public, 
as well as to his organization, and should realize that only 
by doing his full duty to the people of the community can 
he do his full duty to his company. The employe who 
serves the public best is the employe who serves the com- 
pany best. The public can just as rightly expect courteous, 
prompt and pleasant attention from the officers and em- 
ployes of a company, as to expect good service in exchange 
for the cash it has given and the privileges it has conferred. 
The ideal of a corporation — courtesy to the public and the 
best possible service — can only be approached through the 
loyal, alert and intelligent co-operation of every employe. 
Only the keenest attention and most assiduous devotion 
to the company's interests, inspired by a sense of personal 
responsibility for the success of the business, will enable 
a company to attain that high degree of efficiency compre- 
hended in the term "best possible service.*' The ability 
displayed by an employe in performing his duties in har- 
mony and with the spirit of the organization, with patience 
and courtesy toward the public and with an honest effort 
to do his best, will be an important factor in his progress 
with the company. 

The axiom that "large bodies move slowly'' is sometimes 
perhaps justly applied to corporations. A corporation is 
merely an aggregation of individuals, and it therefore re- 
flects the human qualities of its constituent parts. It follows 
that when you find a corporate body is moving slowly, you 
will also find that one of its units is moving slowly and 
thereby retarding the mass. Every employe should watch 
himself carefully for symptoms of lagging and not allow 
himself to become a clog in the wheel. Every man on 
the company's pay roll is, in a sense, a representative of 
the company. You often hear it stated "a man is judged 
by the company he keeps," likewise companies are judged 
by the men they keep. Consider then, the importance of 
your attitude as a representative of the company, whose 
aims and ideals find expression through the medium of 
its employes. No matter how obscure your position may 
be, or how remote from the commercial side of the busi- 
ness, you are known amongst your friends and acquaint- 
ances, and perhaps by an even wider circle of people with 
whom you are not acquainted, as the public service com- 
pany's employe. Do not lose sight of the fact that the 
consumers of your company's commodity regard you more 
as a representative of the company than as an individual, 
and will consider the principles and characteristics displayed 
by you as identical with those of the company. 

The favorable impression made upon a consumer who 
starts to register a vigorous complaint, and who finds he 
is confronted by a courteous employe, quick to understand 
his difficulties and eager to remedy them, cannot be over- 
estimated. From being one of its severest critics, the 
consumer becomes one of the company's best friends; 



he is usually gratified to recognize the courtesy with which 
he has been treated, and does not hesitate to advertise it 
amongst his friends. 

Corporations and the Press 

Probably the most powerful factor in shaping the des- 
tinies of the public service corporation is the press. The 
thing you most need in improving your public relations is 
publicity. You can't have too much of it, provided, of 
course, that it is the right kind. None at all would be far 
better than the wrong kind, and the public press is the 
instrument through which it reaches the masses. Because 
of the powerful influence exerted I should try to make the 
newspaper men my friends by taking them into my confi- 
dence as far as possible without positive injury to my 
company, telling them my purposes and asking them for 
their co-operation in informing the public correctly. Above 
all, I should never be too busy to see a newspaper reporter, 
for I should not want to miss so good a chance to talk 
to thousands of people. 

Advertising is an art. It demands special skill and train- 
ing as well as intelligence. There is need for special skill 
in directing publicity for public utility companies. Ill ad- 
vised matter of any kind in the newspapers would be posi- 
tively injurious, and every inch of space you use should 
be made to contribute something to your benefit. Most 
earnestly I would urge you to avoid even the appearance 
of exaggeration or misrepresentation. Let your assertions 
be as strong as you can make them truthfully, but clean 
cut and reasonable. Every line of it must ring true. You 
cannot aflford to make statements that will not stand the 
test and you cannot aflford to make promises that you are 
not willing to stand by to the letter. 

Because you exist by authority of the public and because 
of your recognized responsibility to the public, every intelli- 
gent citizen has a natural and perfectly proper curiosity 
to know inside facts about the company that supplies him. 
This curiosity has. been one of your chief causes of trouble 
in the past, and you can make it one of your greatest aids 
in the education of the public. If you can concinve the 
people of your disposition to be fair and reasonable, you 
need have no further concern about the politicians, office 
holders and other demagogues. They live by public senti- 
ment entirely, and without that they can have no power 
to harm you, and will make no attempt to do so. 



Street Car Lines Not Railroads 

Street car lines are not subject to regulation of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The United States Su- 
preme Court so decided in annulling the Commission's order 
for a five-cent reduction of the fare from Omaha, Neb., to 
Council Bluflfs, Iowa. Justice Lamar, announcing the 
court's decision, said that Congress in using the word "rail- 
road" in the interstate commerce laws had not used it in 
the sense of a "local" line, such as a street railway was 
essentially. 

Twelve States have held the word "railroad" included a 
"street railroad" and twelve that it does not. Judges San- 
born, Hook and Adams of the United States Circuit Court, 
held that the Commission did not possess the power ta 
regulate street railways crossing State lines, while the Com- 
merce Court held that it did. Attorneys for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission interpreted the decision as 
not depriving the Commission of jurisdiction over electric 
lines which are essentially competitors of steam railroads 
in interstate commerce. 
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Legislation Affecting Public Utilities 

Changes Brought About by Introduction of Commissions 

By PROF. H. V. BOZELL 

Director of the School of Electrical Bnilneerlntf* University of Okiahona. Norman 



THE average individual — and it must be assumed that 
the governing majority is composed of average in- 
dividuals — is not prone to object to or to wish to limit 
the business or private interests of others. He does so only 
when the business of the other is not of good quality, does 
not provide good service, furnishes poor goods, or forces 
from exorbitant returns for what he receives for his needs. 
Even when he feels a grievance, he takes the easiest way 
out and in dealing with those persons whose business is not 
of a semi-public nature, as is the public utility, he merely 
ceases to do business with those persons and goes some- 
where else. This is true, of course, in the commercial world. 
However, even those dealing in meats, vegetables, and other 
necesisties have been subject to legislation in regard to retail 
price in those places where a large part of the supply was 
controlled by a few. History shows such to have been the 
case in England at certain times, and, I believe, in the earlier 
history of the United States. 

The public utility differs from other forms of business 
in the way it meets the average individual. In order to per- 
form the best service, it is, of course, monopolistic in nature. 
The aggrieved individual has no other place to go for the 
service. His only redress is to act by legislation to force 
the public utility to do his wish. It is hereby assumed, of 
course, that the average individual will make complaint to 
the public utility in the first place and, failing of agreement 
with the operator of the utility, will seek further redress. 

The chief complaints against the public utilities are, of 
course, poor or inadequate service, error in measuring the 
product, and exorbitant returns for what is furnished. 

What Gonatltntefl Oo€>d Service? 

The judgment of the average individual as to what consti- 
tutes good service as compared to perfect service is about 
in proportion to his education and knowledge of the business 
of the public utility. If we, the members of the association, 
were all customers of the plant of one of our members, it 
would be assumed that a complaint from one of us would 
probably be better founded than the average complaint. Let 
us hope, too, that the operator would have less trouble than 
usual in explaining the condition necessitating the complaint. 
All public utilities are concerned with the operation of 
plants which furnish, by means of apparatus which is com- 
paratively new to the world and whose behavior and eccen- 
tricities are not even fully understood by those most thor- 
oughly acquainted with its manufacture and use, conveni- 
ences which are now considered almost necessities. Not only 
has this apparatus eccentricities of its own, but complete sys- 
tems or parts of systems may often be shut down by effects 
of agencies beyond the control of any human being. The 
meager knowledge of the public — the average individual — 
about this apparatus, this new system, these mysterious 
terms, etc., is returned to, or felt by us, in the complaints we 
receive. This individual has the right, true, to expect good 
service from the utility which he suffers to have monopo- 
listic or semi-monopolistic privileges for the furnishing of 
that service. It is his judgment of what good service is, 
or of what good service is possible under the particular 
operating conditions in his particular case that is most at 
fault. Failure of gas supply, low pressure of gas, insuf- 
ficient heat from his burning of the gas, a broken leg in get- 



ting off a street car, a five minute wait on the way home, 
due to a street car standing still that long, a car headway 
of seven minutes where he wishes three or two, a fluctua- 
tion in the light of an electric lamp, an outage of a few 
minutes, etc., are examples of the complaints. Truly, the 
utility should — and it usually does — provide for the least 
number of such occurrences. If it does not, these com- 
plaints will be just and frequent, and if it does, they will 
be fewer and unfounded. In any event, they are a source 
of unrest against the utility and the cause, in part, of some 
of the legislation which has to do with the limitation and 
regulation of public utilities. Some of these complaints 
are, very evidently, not the fault of the utility in the average 
case. If not enough heat is obtained from the gas due to 
improper setting of a mixer on a burner, the company is 
accused of putting air in the gas mains to make the meter 
run faster. If a man jumps from a moving car and sus- 
tains an injury, there are several who will act as witnesses 
that it was the conductor's fault. However, they are ever 
present with us and must be considered. 

Complaints FooDded on Lack of Knowled|(a 

The second class of complaints is probably with the least 
foundation, and again comes from lack of knowledge. I 
refer to error in measurement. In the case of gas or elec- 
tric companies, this appears in the form of a fast meter; 
in the case of the street railway, it appears in the length of 
ride for one five cent fare and the request for the more 
universal transfer, in the kicking *'strap-hanger,'' in the re-* 
quest for better cars, and, perhaps, again in car headway. 
The modem efficient manager is known to do his best to 
have meters correct for his own good, for as many meters 
are apt to be slow as fast; also, utilities are inclined to be 
perfectly fair, though a suspicious public has doubted this. 
I believe that doubt is fading in our present day, though. 
The street railway company hauls passengers as far as it 
can for five cents, it provides as many cars as possible and 
as many seats in each car as possible. But it is hard to con- 
vince the average individual at present, that this is so. 
Again, the reason lies in his lack of knowledge of the ap- 
paratus used in the first case and in the conditions in the 
second. 

The third class of complaints is that of exorbitant re- 
turns on the capital invested, which shows itself in the cry 
for lower rates. This is one of the hardest complaints to 
meet in that it involves an immense amount of data on all 
sides, and is a question which is hard to settle between the 
best of men. It is not, as a rule, objected that the employes 
receive too much pay, even including the general officers, 
but the fact that a ten per cent dividend or a fifteen per cent 
dividend has been declared will arouse a considerable flurry 
at times in the minds of the people. Why this should cause 
more of a question than a six per cent dividend is hard to 
say, though it is probably due to the fact that our economic 
development between the purchasing power of our unit of 
monetary exchange and the average earning power of the 
individual has produced an average earning of from four 
to seven per cent on invested capital. The average individ- 
ual wants as much as possible for a given amount of money, 
and any reason he can find for reducing the cost to him 
of a given service or commodity will naturally be used. 

Now, have the people been given reason for the com- 
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plaints which have in the end provoked the legislation which 
has been enacted in the past few years — since public utilities 
became general? It must be admitted that there has been 
cause for complaint — too often so — on the first and third 
general items — quality of service and return on investment. 
The monopolistic character of the public utility caused some 
of the earlier men in these lines of busmess to take advan- 
tage of the public and to impose poor service and exorbi- 
tant rates (as judged by the rate of return) upon the peo- 
ple. The whole has suffered from the mistakes of some of 
its parts, and too drastic legislation has often ensued. To- 
day, it is only fair to state, the public utilities are all doing 
their best to avoid all three classes of complaints. 

What is the soft of legislation which has resulted from 
these conditions? Has the state, in its eagerness to right 
supposed injustice or unfair treatment to the public by the 
utilties, overstepped the actual lines of justice and been 
unfair to the men who have made these very necessary 
utiltities possible? Has the state legislated restrictions 
upon utilities, basing the reason for this legislation on its 
own views of questions with which it is not even familiar? 
These and many similar questions bring to our minds the 
many and various laws in the different states which affect 
the public utility business. 

The first class of laws to appear in an attempt to regu- 
late by legislation were individual in character. That is, a 
particular case was taken before the legislature and laws 
passed placing restrictions of a definite character on cer- 
tain utilities or a certain utility, in some cases. Minimum 
and maximum rates, more often the latter, were established 
by legislation. Luckily, such legislation was short lived in 
the general attempt to effect regulation, its place being 
taken by the laws organizing public utility commissions. 
This change is even now in its most rapidly changing state. 
Where the general state did not attempt to regulate or re- 
strict, the municipality did the work, the final decision rest- 
ing in some court. Let us hope that individual regulation 
laws are disappearing in this line. 

*«Fool" Legislation 

There is a class of legislation, not differing much from 
the above, which seems to be continually with us. I refer 
to what is sometimes called "fool legislation." It is a hard 
hybrid to define, and sometimes hard to identify or notice. 
It is usually the result of the personnel of the legislative 
bodies, and does not, I beheve, represent the will of the 
majority. I do not wish to get into a discussion of faults 
of our form of government, but one fact is evident to the 
operators of public utilities and that is that the laws pro- 
posed from time to time, and occasionally passed, are often 
the result of the feelings of certain legislators who are 
powerful enough to place some restrictions upon all utili- 
ties in order to satisfy some personal whim or prejudice. 
The same result obtains from the desire to pass lei^islation 
which pleases the constituency but which is founded on 
fanciful ideas or personal beliefs. This legislation shows 
itself in laws similar to one proposed in our own legislature 
this sessions which would automatically make such rates for 
public service corporations as would produce a return of 
six per cent per annum on the value for taxation purposes 
as determined by the Board of Equalization. There is no 
criticism in this case of the intent of the author of the bill, 
whoever he was. but the criticism lies in the manner of the 
restriction^^by means of an arbitrary law without any real- 
ization of the elements entering into' what might be a **fair 
rate of return"— if there is any such animal — and without 
consideration of possible injustice to the owners and opera- 
tors of the utilities. Fortunately, when caught and identi- 
fied, these hybrids of legislation are usually easy to kill. 
But the public utility operator must always be on the look- 



out for them and ready to explain their effects to the legis- 
lators in order that actual injustice may not be done. 

Later developments in legislatures, however, have been 
to pass laws providing for regulation by commission. Theo- 
retically this law is perfectly just, provided the commis- 
sion is given the same amount of power to protect the cor- 
poration as it is to protect the public. Fundamentally, a 
commission should be as much the court of the utilities as 
it is the court of the people and should provide the same 
amount of protection. Too often, the laws creating com- 
missions and defining their powers and duties are badly 
lacking in certain essentials which will tend toward the best 
common good. The legislative branch is too apt to provide 
only those powers which will allow it to control the utility 
for the public and not the public for the utility. The public 
can do this, of course, but it is a short sighted public, as 
will be shown later. 

Exemption of Manlclpal Plants 

Another aspect of the commission laws is the noticeable 
absence in all but about two states of provision for placing 
the municipally owned plants under commissions. It is 
argued that such plants are already controlled by the peo- 
ple and no further control is necessary. It is argued that it 
is taking from the municipalities authority which belongs 
to them. In the same way, is not the control of a private 
utility operating in a municipality as well placed in the 
hands of the municipality? If the state wishes to take the 
control of the municipal plant, it may do so, and should do 
so, if it takes the control of the privately owned plant. This 
is so for two very good and sufficient reasons: that the 
plant is many times better operated under the direction of 
a perpetual governing body, such as is a well organized 
commission, than under an ever changing municipal gov- 
erning body; and that the justice to the capital invested in 
the privately owned plant is seriously hampered or impaired 
by having to be compared to municipal plants without reg- 
ulation and with any amount of evils hidden behind for- 
gotten bond issues, transferred accounts and contractors' 
profits. It seems that this should be sufficient to show that 
the general good of the majority would best be forwarded 
if the commissions had control of the municipal plants as 
they have of the privately owned ones. 

How are these laws interpreted and how do they affect 
the businesses in which we are interested ? It is this phase 
of the question which, is the most interesting to us, perhaps, 
though an understanding of many facts of which the fore- 
going are a few and possibly typical is necessary in a gen- 
eral review of the subject. 

We all are anxious that our business shall be successful. 
By that we mean that it shall return good dividends on 
the investment — be a money making concern — and that our 
relations with the public shall be such that the business is a 
pleasant one — one in which we are glad to be interested. 
In addition to that, we wish that the managers and em- 
ployes shall receive ample remuneration for their work and 
experience. If any one of these ends is prevented or ham- 
pered by legislation, we wish to know why it is done and 
wish to seek a remedy. 

Most legislation is aimed at rates in some way or other. 
The main object seems to be to see that the return on the 
invCvStment shall note what is called excessive. Character 
of service is also aimed at, and in many places is closely 
connected to the rates allowed. Most individual legislation, 
legislation about some particular plant, or prescribing cer- 
tain rules for rates, etc., is apt to be of such form as to 
place all cases arising under it in the courts immediately. 
Most such legislation is arbitrary. Court decisions are just 
as apt to be arbitrary on these matters, at least experience 
would point that way. A court is composed of a man or 
group of men who are removed from active life, at least 
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from the business world. ^ Experts on legal questions, ques- 
tions of constitutionality, etc., they are confronted with an 
entirely new proposition and are forced to decide whether 
the acts of the utility come within the provisions of a given 
act, or whether that act is constitutional on one ground or 
another. Usually the argument centers around whether the 
rate of return is a '*fair'' rate. 

Fixing Eates Through the Courts 

For a court to decide what is a fair rate is an almost im- 
possible problem. The court, at best, depends upon trans- 
mitted intelligence and information. A great deal of this 
is too technical and too unfamiliar to the ears of the court. 
Consequently, the final decision is apt to be as much in error 
as the sum of all the errors the court may make in inter- 
preting the information it receives. The errors of testi- 
mony may be cumulative. Let us hope that they are more 
often compensating and that a nearer approach to justice 
is hereby attained. In determining a fair rate, a basis has 
had to be formed. The state has failed, usually, to form 
that basis and the work has been left to the courts in order 
that they may have a starting point. A fair rate on what ? 
On some valuation of property. And what is property? 
Property, as I understand it, is created by the state and only 
that which the state declares to be property is property. 
Starting, then, with a physical valuation turned in to the 
court, the same court must decide what other values or sums 
presented as property or valuation by the utility may be 
classed as such. The people have not spoken on that sub- 
ject by legislation. The courts must decide. And then fol- 
low the discussions about Going Value, Good Will, Over- 
head Charges during construction period, Discounts on 
bond issues, Engineers' and Promoters' Fees, etc., with the 
result that a figure called the value of the property is 
reached which may be as far from representing the real 
worth of the property in question as it is of a property in 
some adjacent town. Money actually invested in the busi- 
ness may be named not property. And then, with the value 
determined, the earnings are found to be 12 per cent or 20 
per cent of that value and are called too high. A reduction 
of 50 per cent in earnings is ordered and the defense puts 
up the argument that the order or decision is unconstitu- 
tional on the grounds of the fourteenth amendment. But 
the court has said that, if we divide the $25,000 earnings 
into two piles and call the first pile the first 6 per cent on 
the determined value and the second pile the second 6 per 
cent on the determined value, then the first 6 per cent is 
property and the second 6 per cent is not property. The 
court will not allow a lower rate of return than a 4 per 
cent, or 6 per cent, depending on local financial conditions, 
saying that to do so would be confiscatory, or depriving the 
person of the corporation or property. This point, of 
course, is an old and much disputed one and will require 
much thought and time to decide equitably. 

Personnel of Commissions 

But suppose that the utility under question is under a 
state commission. What, then, is the eflfect of the legisla- 
tion? Happily, very happily indeed, the personnel of the 
commissions up to date have been of the highest type. Com- 
missions are given the very power of life and de^th of util- 
ities and an unfair minded commission, no matter how well 
informed it might be, is able to do an immense amount of 
harm, not only to the utility, but also to the public whom 
it is trying to protect. This discussion is not intended to 
cast any reflection on the members of the courts, for our 
courts have not acted from a prejudiced viewpoint, nor with 
unfair mind, and the discussion above pertaining to them 
was to point out the limited ability or capacity of the court 
and the resulting inaccuracy of decision. Commissions, on 
the other hand, may be made up of men whose life has been 



spent in operating public utilities, or who have been con- 
nected with public utilities ; at least, they are usually made 
up of men who accept the positions and come to them from 
an active business life. Their whole time is devoted to the 
study of the questions which have to do with public utiHty 
operation and finance, and they are better able to cope with 
the problems confronting them. It is not expected that 
their decisions will always meet with the approval of the 
utility nor of the public, but the chance is great that the 
resulting decision from the commission will more nearly ap- 
proximate a just one that the decision by any other body 
of instrument. 

If the state chooses to control the utilities, then, we prefer 
that it do so through utility commissions endowed with the 
proper powers to do the work in the best and most efficient 
manner. The utility derives benefits from the commissions 
— all the results are not negative on the side of the utility. 
As said before, one definition of government is the elim- 
ination of friction. This is often well accomplished by 
means of commissions. The public feels easier to know that 
the utility is controlled by its representatives and is less 
likely to look for trouble and be dissatisfied. The commis- 
sion form of regulation is forcing on the utilities something 
which we have learned is most desirable, namely, uniform 
accounting systems. It is doubtful how long a time would 
be necessary to bring about uniform accounting systems 
without some form of governing body making the prescrip- 
tion that is, if we were left to work out our own system and 
decide to follow it absolutely. Another advantage to the 
utility is the fact, that once the means of valuation is de- 
cided and the fair rate of return is decided, the commission 
practically assures the utility that it will be allowed that 
rate of return for so long a time as it continues to give good 
service. 

The New Capital Problem 

But there is another, and perhaps more vital, question 
than any of the above, resulting from the present form that 
state control of utilities has taken — no matter through what 
agency that control may be exercised. I refer to the ques- 
tion of new capital and the consequent future of the in- 
dustries operating as public utilities. 

In the development of the public utility, many new and 
unheard of problems were encountered. The whole propo- 
sition, from the machinery employed to the general man- 
ner of conducting the business was entirely new and un- 
tried. Money was hard to get and the only men who would 
go into the propositions at all were those who dared to take 
risks. Many risks produced losses. Those which did pro- 
duce successful enterprises were very successful and the 
returns which came in due course of time were high as com- 
pared with the ordinary return on the same amount of cap- 
ital. But all this was done without any exorbitant rates 
or schedules — at least they were never considered exorbi- 
tant until after the business had developed into a real suc- 
cess and the public commenced to figure the rate of return 
on the original investment. When the state did start to 
control, then, it said to this enterprising capital which had 
made utilities possible that it would hereafter be limited to 
some much lower rates of return. It was an ex post facto 
decision. 

But what can the utility do? What standpoint or stand 
is there available to protect itself and the future of the 
industry? If we look back, we can see and remember that 
the public utility, when it was in the height of its earning 
capacity, and the high returns on the experimental invest- 
ment were commencing to come in, assumed too much of 
what has been called the "public be damned" policy. Com- 
plaints were met with silence. The result of this and similar 
acts was to cause the public to assume militant opposition to 
the utility and demands were made to curb the utility. Per- 
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haps some of the regulations imposed have been too severe, 
but the tendency is to come to a definite basis, and we hope 
^or more complete and definite understandings. 

Publicity and the **public be pleased'' policy is the cry of 
the hour, and the importance of it cannot be overempha- 
sized. Commission regulation has come to stay. I, for one, 
am heartily in favor of it, as I believe it is an excellent solu- 
tion of a difficult problem. Commissions are as yet new, 
however, and their modes of procedure and basis of opera- 
tions are not fully developed. They also lack the founda- 
tion which should be given them by the state. I think the 
public utility will do well to support the commissions with 
its full power and energy. And the way to make the de- 
cisions of the commissions just to all and every one is to 
have the commissions and public know the facts. This can- 
not be done by set speeches nor by literature and statistics, 
but by personal contact with the public by the managers and 
all the employes. 

And what legislation shall the utility, which is in a good 
position to give information, urge upon the state as being 
the solution to the problem of the future ? It seems to me 
that the chief problem at the present is to have a definite 



standard set whereby capital invested in the past may be 
allowed to continue to draw a rate of return which is its 
due, taking into consideration the risks of the past and the 
capital lost in the development of the utilities, and whereby 
capital invested in the future may be sure that it will not 
be legislated out of existence, but may continue to earn its 
fair return from the utility in which it is invested. Another 
viewpoint to take of this same question of return upon cap- 
ital is the possibility of eliminating the value which is given 
to capital stock under our laws. That is, why should the 
amount paid for a given "participation certificate" in a cer- 
tain utility have any more relation to its present value — and 
therefor to the amount received by its owner — than the 
amount paid for a given piece of real estate has to its pres- 
ent value — and, therefor, to its earning value? Stocks are 
not bonds, which latter are merely notes bringing a certain 
amount of money at a certain time and a certain rate of in- 
terest before that time. A great many of the difficulties of 
commissions which have the authorization of stock and 
bond issues as part of their duties would be eliminated by 
such a change in our economic life. I can but touch upon 
this subject as it is a very extended one and contains many 
interesting points, problems and conclusions. 



Municipal Plants Require Commission Regulation 



HALFORD ERICKSON, member of the Wisconsin 
Railroad Convention, at a recent meeting of the 
Western Society of Engineers, at Chicago, declared 
that municipal plants required more regulation than pri- 
vately owned public utilities. 

"The Wisconsin Commission," he said, "has control over 
the rates and service and all other practices of municipally 
owned plants. The city councils still have all the power 
they had, and more, over the service, but they do not have 
power over the rates. That is a point, of course, which is 
causing a great deal of controversy everywhere. This is 
true, however, that municipally owned plants need regu- 
lation much more than privately owned plants. I suppose 
relatively twice as many complaints are received by us af- 
fecting municipally owned plants as privately owned plants. 
Their accounts are kept in poor shape. Their rates are dis- 
criminatory to a greater extent than is the case with any 
privately owned utility we have ever met as yet. The rates 
are put in apparently in a haphazard way, without any re- 
gard to cost, simply for political reasons, and regardless of 
whether or not they will bring revenues enough into the 
treasury. That is also true of the service. That is, the 
service is in some places good, in other places bad, and on 
the whole is open to very serious objection. I am not mak- 
ing that statement because of the fact that the matter is 
discussed and is of a controversial character, but I am 
making it simply because it is the fact. There are very 
few municipally owned utilities in the state that have not 
been hauled up before the commission at least once, and in 
going through the utilities it is very difficult to get any line 
on their business. They keep their accounts mixed up with 
other business of the city. Everything goes into the gen- 
eral fund, and the money received from the utility is used 
for any purpose that they may choose to use it for. No 
record is made, as a rule, of the amount of water or gas 
or current used by the city. There is no way of telling 
either the quantity or the service obtained or what has been 
received for it. Hence it is a very awkward, unpleasant 
matter to deal with. 

"The commission has been very lenient. We have tried 
to nurse them along the best we could, and even when com- 
plaints are pretty thick we sort of do the best we can in 
smoothing things over. 

"Of course, in the case of a large public utility, such as 



the Milwaukee Water Works, the situation is not quite so 
serious. That plant is in the hands of a good superintend- 
ent who seems to know his business and who is really do- 
ing very good work. In the small cities, however, the plant 
is very seldom in the hands of an expert, a technical man 
who knows much of the utility. The administration of the 
plant is changed with the administration of the city, and 
instead of there being an engineer or somebody who has 
experience in charge they very often put a good politician 
in charge. We can all see the result of that." 



H. H. Adams, who since May, 1912, has been connected 
with Ford, Bacon & Davis, New York, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of equipment of the Chicago Rail- 
ways Company. Mr. Adams was formerly superintendent 
of rolling stock and shops of the New York (N. Y.) Rail- 
ways. He was previously with the United Railways & Elec- 
tric Company, Baltimore, Md. 

Edward N. Lake, formerly of Chicago, has been trans- 
ferred from the Boston to the Chicago office of the Stone & 
Webster Engineering Corporation. During the last year he 
had charge of the installation work for the Boston Elevated 
Railway, the contract for which was held by the Stone & 
Webster Corporation. Two 15,000-kw generating units 
were installed and six substations were erected. Ever since 
Mr. Lake first went to Chicago in 1893 he has been associ- 
ated with some electrical interests, including the Chicago 
Edison Company, the Arnold Company and the Board of 
Supervising Engineers. 

Chester L. Bisbee, for some time past division superin- 
tendent of the Bay State Street Railway at Newport, R. I., 
has been appointed superintendent of the Fall River divi- 
sion of the company to succeed A. E. Holmes, deceased. 

Frank P. Smith has been appointed assistant to the 
president of the Interstate Public Service Company, Indian- 
apolis, which company took over the property of the In- 
dianapolis, Columbus & Southern Traction Company under 
lease. Mr. Smith has also been elected vice-president of the 
Louisville & Northern Railway & Lighting Company and 
the Louisville & Southern Indiana Traction Company. 

J. Jackson Pierce has been chosen president of the 
Board of Public Utilities Commissioners of Wilmington, 
Del., to succeed William H. Vance, who continues as a 
member of the board. 
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Determination of Depreciation 

Methods of Estimating Life of Utility Plant Machinery 
By GEORGE C. SHAAD 



THERE is a diversity of opinion among many utility 
men regarding a definition of the term, and as to 
what are to be considered as suitable rates of de- 
preciation on the various items going to make up any com- 
plete system. We find the term "depreciation" covering 
diflferent items of expense by different utilities, and dif- 
ferent rates of depreciation are applied to the same class 
of apparatus by different authorities, even after a common 
definition of the term has been arrived at. The word is in 
such common use, however, that it is time to look toward a 
more common definition of the term, and the bearing of 
this item upon accounting and upon appraisals for sale and 
for rate-making purposes makes it desirable that, in as far 
as practical the suitable rates of depreciation for different 
classes of property be a little more definitely established. 
It is not to be expected that this paper will settle all or any 
of the points regarding depreciation upon which there is at 
present a diflference of opinion, but it is with the idea of 
introducing the general question for some discussion, and 
of dwelling somewhat upon its importance, that this paper 
is written. 

An engine, a generator, or some other piece of apparatus 
is installed in a power plant and eventually it is used in 
some capacity other than that for which it was originally 
intended; it is sold as second-hand machinery; it sold as 
junk; or it is stored away entirely inactive and another 
piece of apparatus takes its place. What has become of 
the value of this machine as it was originally installed ? It 
has depreciated to the salvage or scrap value and the differ- 
ence between the value when new and the salvage or scrap 
value forms the total depreciation upon the unit. There 
can be little diflference of opinion upon this point. If, how- 
ever, the machine is taken at some period when it is still 
in regular service in the capacity for which it was originally 
installed and its depreciation is to be determined by sepa- 
rate parties, there might be a considerable difference in their 
results, due to a difference in the interpretation of the term 
depreciation, as well as to a difference in individual judg- 
ment. Again, if the same machine is taken and separate au- 
thorities are asked to fix the amount which should be set 
aside each year to cover depreciation on this unit, we might 
expect diflferent figures to be submitted. We see, then, that 
while total depreciation is practically a fixed quantity for 
any given machine, other values used in connection with de- 
preciation are not so definite. 

What Is Depredation? 

In general we may define depreciation as a lessening in 
the value of the apparatus or equipment, just as apprecia- 
tion is a gain in the value of real estate. Machinery and 
most other portions of any utility property depreciate due to 
the fallacy: wear and tear, age, abuse, accident, ob- 
solescence, and inadequacy ; and some authorities divide de- 
preciation up into physical depreciation and functional de- 
preciation, the latter term including depreciation due to in- 
adequacy and obsolescence. In a great many cases the de- 
preciation due to the advance of the art or to the growth 
of a system is much greater than due to wear and tear, but 
the lessening of value due to functional depreciation is just 
as real as that due to age or wear and tear, though not 
always so apparent. 

A piece of apparatus for a central station depreciates 
from the moment it is installed if its value for the purpose 



sale to some other in some other capacity is considered, 
because certain of the expenses of installation could not be 
taken advantage of in its erection in a new location; but 
its depreciation when considered in connection with its use 
as originally planned is not so apparent. This fact has 
led to a diflferent classification of depreciation into: de- 
preciation as a lessened money value ; and depreciation con- 
sidered as a lessened utility or service value. These two 
methods of looking at depreciation are, of course, pro- 
ductive of widely different results and we can conceive of 
cases where the first should be the proper method of con- 
sidering it, just as in the majority of cases the lessened 
utility value is the one we are after. The lessened money 
value serves in the case of a forced sale, the lessened utility 
value should serve in connection with the fixing of a value 
for sale to the public or for purposes of rate making. 

Assuming the same ultimate scrap value and the same 
period required for two pieces of apparatus to reach that 
scrap value, the one may drop very quickly to a money 
value but little above the allowance for scrap, and then 
maintain about this value to the end of its life, while the 
second one may drop but slightly in utility value and main- 
tain a high worth until just before the end of its life. These 
are the limits of actual depreciation but theoretical deprecia- 
tion, as it has been accepted by the courts and commissions 
up to the present, does not approximate either one of these 
conditions very closely. The term theoretical depreciation 
has been given to the methods which are in extended use in 
determining the amount of depreciation upon a property at 
any given time for the purpose of a basis for transfer or 
sale or for rate-making purposes, or for fixing the amount 
of funds which should be laid aside each year so that, when 
the property has reached the end of its life, money may be 
available for replacing it. Funds to be laid aside for the 
purpose of covering depreciation, called "depreciation re- 
serve," should not be confused with the funds which are 
regularly used for maintaining the property in good condi- 
tion. Such funds should not come out of the depreciation 
reserve, but are maintenance charges and belong to the 
operating account. 

Average Length of Life of Utilities 

In general each part of every system may be considered 
as having a certain average length of life. Authorities will 
diflfer as to the exact period but as apparatus becomes more 
standard and the amount of available data on its term of 
service becomes greater, there will be more uniformity in 
the values assigned to this period. Abnormal conditions 
may make the actual life of any particular part very short or 
very long compared with this average period, but with av- 
erage care, the ordinary amount of supersession and ob- 
solescence, the average amount of accidents, etc., each party 
may be considered as having a certain fixed length of life. 
Theoretical depreciation is based, first of all, upon this av- 
erage length of life. Again, no piece of apparatus will de- 
preciate beyond its scrap value, so that any calculation of 
depreciation must be on the difference between the original 
value or cost and the scrap value. In case it is anticipated 
that the apparatus displaced will be disposed of as second- 
hand machinery, the salvage value will take the place of the 
scrap value as used above. The amount upon which de- 
preciation is calculated is known as the "service value" or 
the "cost-new-less-scrap value." 
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With the service value and the life of a piece of ap- 
paratus known, we may divide the service value by the num- 
ber of years of life, and get the amount of depreciation for 
each year; or loo per cent divided by the number of years 
will give the average percentage of the service value which 
would have to be taken each year in order to be able to re- 
place the unit at the end of its assumed life, no interest be- 
ing allowed on the amounts taken out and laid aside each 
year. This is known as the straight-line method of cal- 
culating depreciation, and it is the one most commonly em- 
ployed in appraisal work. 

Sinking Fund Method 

Where a reserve fund is maintained, or where it is as- 
sumed that one should be maintained, the amounts laid aside 
each year may be considered as accumulating interest each 
year and this interest is to be applied, eventually, in the re- 
placement of the property. Under these conditions the 
amount to be laid aside each year will be less, that is that 
the rate applied will be less than loo per cent divided by the 
number of years' life. The exact rate will depend upon the 
rate of compound interest assumed. This is known as the 
sinking fund method of calculating depreciation and I am 
informed that it is the one now adopted by the Wisconsin 
Railroad Commission, the commission in general charge of 
the public utilities in Wisconsin. 

A third method of calculating depreciation, used to a lim- 
ited extent, is a diminishing value method in which a new 
service value is calculated each year and the percentage of 
depreciation is applied to this new service value. The serv- 
ice value for each successive year is obtained by subtract- 
ing the amount of depreciation from the previous service 
value. 

Composite Life of a Property 

When a rate of depreciation is to be determined for a 
property as a whole, this property being made up of items 
on which different rates of depreciation apply, a composite 
life of the property can be determined by multiplying the 
value of each class of property by its average life, adding 
the amounts obtained, and dividing the total by the value 
of the property as a whole; the result is the composite life 
and the rate of depreciation to be applied can be determined 
from this composite life. 

Since the rate of depreciation on any property by the 
above methods of determination depends upon the fixing of 
the average life of a property, and the average life is, to a 
greater or less extent, the matter of individual judgment, 
we find different lengths of life attributed to the same ap- 
paratus by diflferent experienced authorities, and the same 
authorities assuming different lengths of life for the same 
apparatus, but in different localities and under different con- 
ditions of service. In other words the rate of depreciation 
is seldom a fixed quantity by any one authority, but it is de- 
termined by a careful examination of the particular prop- 
erty with a view to fixing depreciation rates. 

An examination of the depreciation rates, reduced to a 
straight-line basis, which have been accepted by the courts 
and commissions, shows a considerable difference in values, 
but an important step toward a greater degree of uniform- 
ity has been taken by the Wisconsin Railroad Commission. 
The average life of each class of apparatus has been de- 
termined, and in fixing the physical value of a property at 
any given time, each portion is rated by an inspector as 
good, fair, or poor, in which cases ioo%, 90% or 80% of 
the values obtained by subtracting the depreciation from 
the cost new, are used respectively. This in effect increases 
the depreciation on apparatus in poor repair. Other au- 
thorities cover the same point by charging up an additional 
amount, over and above the regular depreciation, under the 
head of "deferred maintenance." 

An interesting problem comes up in determining the 



physical value of a portion of a property which has been 
put in piece meal and where the exact age and value of the 
different sections is difficult to determine, as for instance 
the steam piping of a large plant which has been added to 
and changed to a considerable extent during the time it has 
been in existence. The depreciation is arrived at in some 
instances by considering that the value of the piping occa- 
sioned by any particular prime mover is in proportion to 
the value of that prime mover, and that the age of the pip- 
ing can be taken the same as that of the unit to which it 
belongs. 

The 50 Per Gent Method 

A method of depreciating, known as the 50 per cent 
method, is applicable to that portion of a propery which 
consists of many items, very nearly alike, and which are 
added in fairly equal quantities at uniform periods, and 
which is of such an age that some of the first items installed 
have been retired on account of their age. The depreciation 
assumed for the entire lot is here taken as 50 per cent of 
the service value. 

Aside from the fixing of a suitable rate of depreciation 
or the average life of a property, two questions arise : 

First, what of apparatus which is still in use and per- 
forming good service after the end of its assumed life? 

Second, how about the machinery which is superseded at 
the end of a very few years, due to advances in the art, ab- 
normal developments, or orders from municipalities or com- 
missions? The former point is covered by the Wisconsin 
Commission by fixing the minimum value which shall be 
taken for any piece of apparatus which is still in regular 
service after the end of its assumed life. The latter, in 
most cases, must be taken as an assumed risk of the busi- 
ness. 

Having covered considerable ground in the foregoing, 
the writer would now like to call your attention to the fol- 
lowing points : 

I. Depreciation takes place on practically everything 
connected with a public utility property, with the possible 
exception of real estate, and provision should be made so 
that funds are available for the replacing of individual items 
as such replacal becomes necessary. 

^ 2. In order to make the amount to be laid aside or con- 
sidered each year uniform in value, either the straight-line 
or the sinking fund method of calculation must be used, and 
the former has the advantage of simplicity. 

3. The rate of depreciation can not be arbitrarily fixed 
but must be governed by local conditions, inspection, etc. 

4. Abnormal rates of depreciation, due to functional de- 
preciation, must be considered as an inherent risk of the 
business of public utilities, and as such it should be recog- 
nized by the controlling bodies, and the utilities should be 
allowed some additional returns upon their investment, 
when rates are being fixed, to compensate for this risk. 

Harro Harrsen, general manager of the Mexican Tram- 
ways, has been elected managing director of the company 
to succeed R. C. Brown, who has been elected vice-president 
of the company. Mr. Harrsen is also managing director of 
the Pachuca Light & Power Company and of the Mexican 
Steel & Chemical Company. 

Charles H. Chandler, of Chicago, has been elected re- 
cently to the position of secretary of the Wirt Electric Spe- 
cialty Company, of Germantown, Pa. 

George D. Leacock, who has been with the Packard 
Company for three years, has been made manager of the 
Toronto office of the Canadian Moloney Electric Company, 
Ltd. 

John L. Fay, lately with W. N. Matthews & Brother 
as sales engineer, has taken the position of superintendent 
of distribution for the Union Electric Light & Power Com- 
pany, of St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Public Policy of the N. E. L. A. 

Report Read by Samuel Insull» Before Chicago Convention 

THE year now ending is the seventh in the life of your 
committee. Organized in 1906, it has continued to 
the present time with but very few changes of per- 
sonnel. As its name indicates, the purpose of your com- 
mittee is to encourage a wise public policy on the part of 
our industry, and the industries affiliated with it, with the 
end in view of securing the largest possible measure of 
public approval and esteem. 

At all times the services of your committee are at the dis- 
posal of association members in adjusting differences 
arising within the industry itself ; in maintaining satisfac- 
tory relations between the electrical manufacturers and the 
other members of the association ; in bringing a truer spirit 
of co-operation with allied industries ; in uniting with civic 
organizations concerned with the public interest and wel- 
fare; in the dissemination of information, based on eco- 
nomic considerations, upon state and municipal ownership 
and operation. 

Within the industry questions have risen in parts of New 
England and the States of New York, Indiana, West Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Illinois. In its endeavors to 
adjust these questions your committee has received the 
fullest consideration of the parties at interest. This in- 
cludes not only our member companies, of the central sta- 
tion and manufacturing classes, but from others less di- 
rectly connected with the association. 

A General Policy 



Your committee believes that where a given territory is 
occupied by an electrical corporation rendering good service 
at fair prices, treating its employes fairly and otherwise 
holding itself in alignment with the public interest it should 
be protected against "raiding" or destructive competition. 
The natural and proper tendency of the industry is toward 
a regulated monopoly. One of the advantages to be gained 
is a unified system of enhanced capacity which, as a re- 
sult, is capable of rendering better and cheaper service. 
Anything which seeks to disturb this condition is not in the 
interest of the public, either that part served by the corpora- 
tion or that holding its securities. 

Every member has a part in the maintenance of this fair 
principle, and behind it should lie all of the association's 
effective strength. Furthermore, in our opinion this policy 
should receive the full support of all manufacturing in- 
terests with which we have relations and of financial in- 
stitutions through which our securities are placed before the 
public. There may be instances where individual gain 
would be accomplished by a contrary policy, but in the long 
run no interests, either of the supply ingf corporations, of the 
manufacturers, the financial organizations or the public at 
large, are conserved by any policy through which "raiding" 
or destructive competition can be introduced, thus injuring 
security values. 

Enunication of this principle should not lead to the sup- 
position that we would destroy existing or prospective 
values, or seek to prevent the proper exercise of rightfully 
established equities. On the contrary, that in a number of 
instances the efforts of your committee have been so suc- 
cessful is undoubtedly due to its recognition of rights of 
this character and provision for their adequate protection. 
Often in the heat attendant upon the consideration of local 
issues the mind may be diverted from larger questions. 
Here is one of the advantages of bringing upon the field an 
unrelated outside point of view of men of broad experience 
and high character. 



Your committee again expresses the belief that adequate 
compensation must at all times be provided for the employes 
of the industry. Any other course is uneconomic and de- 
structive of favorable public opinion. We reaffirm the 
position taken in our report of two years ago upon the sub- 
ject of wages and forms of compensation, as presented to 
the association at that time. Steady progress is being made 
throughout all industry generally in providing recognition 
of the rights of labor, where these rights may not have been 
so recognized heretofore. Our gratification has been 
expressed'in earlier reports and is repeated that our associa- 
tion and the industry it represents have been leaders in this 
modern movement. Some have adopted one form of re- 
lationship and compensation, some another, all good and all 
tending to better service and a spirit of closer harmony and 
good will. 

Employes' Welfare 

During the year the Edison Electric Illuminating Com- 
pany of Boston, in connection with its newly formed Wel- 
fare Department, has formally adopted a service annuity 
plan, which is reproduced in full in the appendix of this re- 
port. We also reproduce a general outline of the various 
forms of welfare work now undertaken by the Public Serv- 
ice Corporation of New Jersey. Both deserve the careful 
consideration of our membership. 

Last year's report touched briefly upon this subject. It 
was then stated that we were not referring to a minimum 
wage as compensation for skilled workers, but rather as in- 
dicating a point below which employes in any given com- 
munity, particularly women, could not be considered as fully 
paid from the standpoint of an entire independence from 
other means of support. Where, to maintain the recipient 
at a fair working capacity, a wage necessitates partial de- 
pendence upon other income, the employer is to that extent 
accepting a contribution toward his labor costs which, apart 
from an apprenticeship stage, cannot be considered justi- 
fiable in any industry, whatever its nature. 

The Minimum Watfe 

Several of the members of our association have adojjted a 
minimum wage for women. So far as your committee can 
learn, the plan has been accomplished without complication 
or labor disturbance or any seriously objectionable increase 
in the cost of manufacture. The results seem to have beeft 
beneficial. 

In this connection, your committee desires to repeat what 
it has said heretofore, that the industry itself and all con- 
nected with it must suffer if its employes are inadequately 
compensated for their services. With the exception of be- 
ginners acquiring, and rightly at some personal cost, a pre- 
liminary training corresponding to that of an educational 
institution, no compensation should be paid which is not 
sufficient to insure a good standard of health and a reason- 
able margin for pleasure, education and provision for the 
time when earning power shall become diminished or cease. 
On the other hand, we appreciate that this is one of the 
most difficult of our present day social and industrial con- 
ditions. There are two sides to the question, and one of 
the effects of the adoption of such a course might be to 
create of what is now a partially, a wholly dependent class. 
This is one of the responsibilities falling on those conduct- 
ing the industry, and without doubt a fair means for its so- 
lution will be found. 

We urge upon our membership that the care of their em- 
ployes is as definite responsibility as that relating to main- 
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tenance of plants or distributing systems or the rendering of 
good service to the public. A healthy, contented and well 
trained human organization in a public service utility is 
justly a matter of public concern and nothing to insure its 
accomplishment should be left undone. 

Safety and Sanitation 

The industrial world over, ever increasing attention is 
claimed upon the subjects of safety and sanitation. There 
is very properly a developing sentiment that in all our in- 
dustries the prevention should be undertaken which will 
make the cure unnecessary. Earlier reports have indicated 
the extent to which life and health have been preserved 
through the provision of efficient safety devices and ade- 
quate sanitation, and we again urge that upon this subject 
the highest expert skill be exercised by our members. 

Your committee is not unmindful that a great majority 
of industrial accidents are the result of carelessness on the 
part of the employe himself or some fellow-worker. It has 
been variously estimated that this condition accounts for 
from eighty to ninety per cent of all accidents in industry. 
The conclusion, therefore, is irresistible that elimination of 
accidents is to be accomplished, at least to a very large ex- 
tent, only through education. 

Employes should be taught that no circumstances justify 
them in voluntarily or otherwise assuming an unnecessary 
risk. Those in charge of men should never send them to 
places inadequately protected or where the slightest element 
of needless danger may be found. Employes who fail to 
observe the employer's safety and sanitation rules should be 
penalized exactly as punishment should follow the violation 
of any other proper regulation. 

Accident entails loss (against which the employer is sure- 
ly justified in providing adequate measures) upon the em- 
ploye but upon his dependents and through them upon the 
public at large, which, in the last analysis, carries either 
directly or indirectly, the cost of all industrial accidents. 
Thus It will be clearly seen however regardless he may be 
of his own welfare the individual employe has no right to 
entaif these consequences upon others. 

Modem sanitation, in its various forms, should be pro- 
vided for our workers. Adequate light and fresh air are 
essential to the preservation of health — and for the ac- 
complishment of efficient work. The provision of pure 
drinking water, at a proper temperature, is an economic 
necessity. In addition to lessening the tendency toward 
intoxicants, the cooling effect of cold water greatly adds 
to the worker's effective strength and lessens materially the 
chance of illness. 

Accident Compenaatlon 

Your committee ventures to include a note of warning 
upon the methods followed by some of the casualty cor- 
porations in adjusting claims of injured employes. Grave 
abuses have been brought to our attention. It is urged 
that our members thus insuring themselves shall see to it 
that their employes receive fair treatment with adequate 
and liberal adjustment of all accident claims. We should 
not simply pass accident matters on to casualty corpora- 
tions without taking an interest in the result. Rather we 
should continue our interest and efforts until the matter 
has been fairly settled. 

An injured employe himself has no moral or industrial 
claim upon an insurance company. Usually the insurance 
company has no concern other than to effect an adjustment 
at the smallest possible cost. The natural source of help to 
the injured (his employer and the payer of the premium), 
often withdraws satisfied in knowing that the loss if ever 
paid will not be paid out of his earnings. An injured work- 
er, in the very fact that he is an employe, is entitled to a 
continued interest at the hands of his employer. In secur- 



ing just treatment, the workman should have behind him 
the resources of his employer and not be thrown upon his 
own resources, which, obviously, at best are very limited. 
Undoubtedly a great deal of present day antagonism to- 
ward capital on the part of industrial workers and a large 
percentage of the public, is due to the harsh, indifferent and, 
we fear, sometimes unlawful manner in which injured em- 
ployes and their dependents have been deprived of the com- 
pensation to which they were justly entitled. This wrong 
should be righted at any cost. The employer pays for com- 
pensation, and he should see that his injured employe ob- 
tains it, in exactly the same manner that compensation is 
paid in the event of fire by which insured property is in- 
jured or destroyed. Employers would promote their own 
interests by exerting themselves to secure for their injured 
employes a fair measure of treatment, and thus, instead of 
present results, they would secure the good will not only of 
their own workmen, but also of the public at large. 

State and Manldpal Ownership 

A renewal of the tendency toward municipal ownership 
and operation of public utilities, so manifest about a half 
dozen years ago, seems imminent. The Socialistic party^ 
we are told, is making special efforts in this direction. It is 
hoped that wherever our membership is threatened with 
competition of this character it will get in immediate touch 
with the executive officrs of the association or the members 
of your committee, that means may be devised by which the 
public shall be adequately informed upon the dangerous 
character of this movement. Your committee believes that 
issue should be made on economic and not sentimental lines ; 
in our possession is sufficient information for such 
opposition. 

Public opinion today is largely shaped by the public press. 
This, of course, is directly accomplished by the men re- 
sponsible for the preparation of the articles through which 
public opinion takes shape. There is an undoubted re- 
sponsibility resting upon the corporations engaged in public 
service to see that these men of the pen, these writers of our 
newspapers and magazines, are adequately informed upon 
the subjects in which we are interested. Any information 
with which they are furnished should be adequate and 
truthful. No element of misrepresentation should be al- 
lowed ever to creep in. 

To accomplish this end your committee would urge as a 
definite responsibility that every member of the association 
have at least one writer — or preferably all writers — upon 
the local press, newspaper or magazine, receive the publica- 
tions relating to this subject which we have at our disposal. 
If each of our members would see that this information 
were placed in the possession of every local writer, its 
effect would quickly extend over the entire continent. 

Proposed New York State Hydro Electric Development 

Perhaps the most serious and destructive activity of the 
moment is that being fathered by the Conservation Com- 
mission of the State of New York. As an "entering wedge"^ 
to a state-wide scheme of hydro electric development, under 
the auspices of the state and its municipalities, a bill was 
passed by this year's New York Legislature, which was 
afterwards vetoed by the Governor, authorizing the de- 
velopment of a hydro electric plant for the supply of electric 
current in the so-called "Capital District." 

The State's Conservation Commission has been engaged 
for some time in an energetic campaign to create public 
sentiment in favor of this scheme. It was undoubtedly a 
carefully considered move to make the introductory point 
near the capital, where, under the promise of supplying elec- 
tric current at very low rates, the commission had excited 
a very high degree of public pressure in favor of its 
measure. 
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The entire scheme, however, was so destructive of the in- 
vested interests and the public welfare that your committee 
felt it incumbent to take a part in an educational plan of 
opposition. This took the form of careful preliminary 
studies, in which every statement, favorable and unfavor- 
able, was investigated, after which the facts and views of 
your committee were presented to the public press, to the 
members of the Legislature, to the Conservation Commis- 
sion and finally to the Governor. In vetoing the bill the 
Governor recorded that he was not prepared to commit the 
state to this policy or to the enormous expenditure which 
would be required to develop these water powers. His 
plan is to appoint a commission to investigate and report 
upon the subject at the next Legislature. 

This method of meeting legislative measures destructive 
of properly conducted interests and harmful to the public 
welfare is, in our judgment, the only one which should be 
followed by our association. It cannot but appeal to prac- 
tically all elements of the public as being fair and open, in 
keeping with most enlightened opinion. Your committee is 
prepared to render service of the same character in any 
state in which similar conditions might arise. This is a mat- 
ter in which all elements of society are interested; the 
problems are perhaps difficult of solution and the best 
thought of our nation should be brought to bear upon them. 

One of the recent and important movements is the train- 
ing of employes on commercial lines. In the past it has 



been thought necessary to confine specialized education to 
the industry's technical side. A little thought, however, will 
clearly indicate the importance of having those who repre- 
sent the corporations to the public carefully trained upon 
broad commercial lines. Several of our members have or- 
ganized commercial educational courses and have joined 
in a national movement looking to the acquirement and 
dissemination of material among those engaged in our com- 
mercial, as distinct from technical, activities. In the judg- 
ment of your committee, this undertaking should receive 
the support of our membership. 

In conclusion, your committee recognizes the serious state 
of public unrest, here and abroad. To a large extent this 
is of a Socialistic nature. Probably no immaterial part re- 
sults from the efforts of prosperous agitators who make a 
business of creating unrest amongst the industrial classes. 

Much good will be accomplished in continuing our policy 
of the past in approaching these problems in a spirit of 
earnest interest, fair play, mutual good will and sincere re- 
gard for those associated with us in the conduct of our in- 
dustry — all with a determination to render unto others that 
which we would have others render unto us. 

Respectfully submitted, N. F. Brady, Everett W. Bur- 
dett, H. M. Byllesby, Henry L. Doherty, Charles L. Edgar, 
W. W. Freeman, George H. Harries, Samuel Insull, Joseph 
B. McCall, Thomas E. Murray, Samuel Scovil, Charles A. 
Stone, Frank M. Tait and Arthur Williams, Chairman. 



Effect of Utility Regulations Upon the Banks 



By H. W. DREHER 

Manatfer Bond Dept.. Marshall-Illslev Bank. Mllwankee 



WHAT I have to say is my sincere conviction based 
upon a careful study of the public utilities law and 
daily enforced by the peculiar duties of the depart- 
ment of banking activity which I direct. 

I am fully aware that many diverse opinions exist, not 
only as to the enforcement of the law but even as to its sub- 
stance, and that in many minds even after the lapse of the 
time in which it has been in force, there still exists an hon- 
est doubt as to its benefit and expediency. But I believe 
that all men sentient to the trend of public opinion now ad- 
mit that one great era in the development of state and nq,- 
tion has passed away for ever and that another has been 
completely substituted therefor. 

If any word may describe the present era it is democracy. 
I need not call to your minds the varied forms in which 
democracy has recently expressed itself in statute law and 
in the minds and consciences of men, for the strenuous po- 
litical activities of the past lo or 12 years vividly explain 
to you my meaning. But it was inevitable that a movement 
so fundamental and receiving so much of its impetus from 
the abuses, real or fancied, of corporate activity, should do 
much to directly affect those objects of criticism. 

Democracy has expressed itself in the field of finance 
and public utility activity in the form of regulation. The 
banks of the state and nation for many years past have 
been under the rules of such regulation and its extension 
to other fields of endeavor was not an act of unusual 



concern. 



Growth of Belief In Utility Control 



From the period of the Granger legislation in the early 
70's, when Justice David Davis, of Illinois, in a memorable 
decision, in substance, held that the legislative exercise of 
rate making power came within the constitutional power of 
legislatures, to the period commencing in 1896, of marvel- 



ous commercial and industrial development, thinking men 
have been endeavoring to place upon statute books legisla- 
tion which would in no manner curtail, or repress, the le- 
gitimate activities of railroads in the extension and devel- 
opment of their functions, and yet would insure control to 
the people, within proper spheres, of the highways of com- 
merce, and equal treatment to all in their use. 

The early legislation aimed solely at the correction of 
the abuses arising from discriminatory rates and rebates. 
But it was inevitable, with the great publicity attendant 
upon this agitation, that a wider and keener interest should 
be aroused among men regarding all public service corpo- 
rations. If the regulation of railroads was a proper func- 
tion of the state, why not also street railways, gas and elec- 
tric companies, and telephone companies, all rendering es- 
sential service and each having in degree similar functions ? 
And so, from the crystallization of this sentiment, there 
evolved a public service law in this state, which has served 
since its enactment as a model for many others. 

In the determination of the value of such a law, four 
distinct fields of interest must be considered : The promoter, 
the public, the corporation and the investor. 

If it be true that, as a general rule, the era of large profits 
carries to completion in the face of many obstacles and 
after bearing the many burdens and risks inevitable to new 
enterprises, should feel that the child of his brain and la- 
bor should yield to him adequate return in reward. I be- 
lieve it should. But the definition of the term "adequate'' 
will be the rock upon which opinions will break, for conflict 
is inevitable. 

If it betrue that, as a general rule, the era of large profits 
in the field of promotion of new enterprises impressed with 
public service is past, then it must be conceded, also, that 
the satisfaction for achievement will be a smaller margin 
of profit, but a more secure and permanent enjoyment of 
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the completed property, or its reasonable equivalent i 
money value. 

Advantages Under Wisconsin Law 

Our public utilities act affords this security. By its pro- 
visions, and the property laws of the state, public utility 
properties enjoy, when furnishing adequate facilities, prac- 
tically unlimited existence. If, however, a municipality 
should exercise its power to acquire an essential public util- 
ity, then the procedure must be fair, and adequate compen- 
sation must be paid in return. More than this cannot be 
asked, particularly as the law now provides that all corpora- 
tions organized since its passage shall be subject to its 
provisions. 

As to the public, it seems to me that, viewed from every 
point, the act is purely beneficial. I need not mention the 
elimination of discrimination, the increased efficiency of 
service, the more adequate conception of a community's 
needs, or the fixing of a reasonable charge for service, to 
justify its existence. Anyone of those benefits derived does 
that more effectively. 

A careful study of the enforcement of the law as it di- 
rectly affects the public utility corporation in its operation 
is very interesting and extremely valuable. In the state of 
Wisconsin, with a population of approximately 2,300,000, 
but 752,000 people live in cities of 10,000 population or 
over. When you consider that this includes Milwaukee, 
with nearly 400,000 people, it may be seen that the greater 
part of our population is without the limits of large cities. 

The significance of this fact is at once apparent. By far 
the larger number of public utility corporations serving this 
population operate in small communities where earnings do 
not warrant the expenditure of large sums of money for 
expert employes. Therefore, it logically follows that most 
of these plants are operated with varying degrees of effi- 
ciency by local men. No matter how conscientious man- 
agers may be, without efficient methods of operation and 
accounting the highest development of a plant cannot be 
reached. 

By the suggestions given, and by the systems of account- 
ing installed by the Railroad Commission under the author- 
ity granted by the uniform accounting provision of the act, 
changes have been effected which have revolutionized meth- 
ods of both management and accounting and have been of 
inestimable benefit to stockholders, and to citizens depen- 
dent for efficient service upon managerial methods of oper- 
ation and development. As one of the important essentials 
of business success is efficiency in method, many public util- 
ities owe their development upon a sound basis to the in- 
ception and enforcement of this law. 

How Investlnii Public Is Affected 

Outside of the public, as consumers of public utility serv- 
ice and direct beneficiaries of efficient or inefficient service, 
there is, if I may use the somewhat imaginative expression, 
another public with different interests and with keener sus- 
ceptibilities. Though part of the same great public first 
mentioned, they are nevertheless to all intents and purposes 
apart, as they are touched by different interests more per- 
sonal in nature and therefore more vital. I refer to the 
investors. 

The amount of capital obligations — stocks and bonds — 
annually offered for absorption has long since passed the 
billion mark. Of this vast amount the proportion of public 
utility securities is annually growing larger. We have seen 
the 3 per cent railroad bond, the prime security of years 
past, increase its interest rate by half per cents until today, 
the approximate interest rate is 4>^ per cent with an aver- 
age income yield close to 5 per cent. 

We have seen the public utility bond, with great oppo- 
sition, fight for a market, for a price, and for ready ab- 
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sorption, and have come to realize that, today, it is per- 
haps the most attractive form of bond investment, having 
behind it the ample security of a property rendering an es- 
sential service in a growing community, and yielding to the 
investor the most attractive interest return, consistent with 
conservative security, upon the market. The period of 
greatest development in the flotation of public utility se- 
curities has been the past six or seven years; the greatest 
incentive thereto has been the enactment of sound public 
utility regulation laws. 

Effect of Act on Public Utilities 

To be specific, then, how has the Wisconsin public utility 
act affected the Wisconsin public utility corporations in the 
pursuit of a sound financial policy to provide for develop- 
ment? 

First, it has remedied a franchise situation which gave 
promise of curtailing legitimate and necessary financial un- 
dertakings. The term franchise has been for many years 
and in many ways a source of trouble. It has corrupted 
politics and cities and, when gained, has been of small per- 
manent value to far-seeing utility managers planning for 
future needs and development. Through the^ indeterminate 
franchise, long term bonds hitherto unavailable by reason 
of franchises expiring before maturity, can now be issued, 
and extensions or , betterments not inunediately productive 
of income and yet capable of great future value to both 
company and community are made available. 

Second, it has eliminated what is ordinarily termed cut- 
throat competition. In one of its sections the act provides 
that necessity must be shown for the establishment of a 
competing utility. 

This means, briefly, that, where funds have been invested 
in the securities of a public service corporation rendering 
service in a small community and earning sufficient to ade- 
quately carry maintenance, interest, and dividend charges 
through the advanced and wise provision of this act, the 
bond holder is protected in his investment as never before. 

Third, it has furnished a just, adequate and reasonable 
basis for the issuance of bonds necessary for financing pur- 
poses. In this it has performed a tremendous service, for 
it has affected thousands of people whose only interest in 
a public utility corporation is in the stability of its bonded 
obligations. 

Bonds based upon earning power, though reasonably safe, 
can never equal in security those whose desirability is based 
primarily upon the basis of physical valuation plus earning 
power. By the provisions of the act an issue of bonds, be- 
fore being marketed, must be authorized by the commission. 
An act precedent to such authorization is the placing upon 
the property of present physical value which means not 
book value nor original cost, but present depreciated value, 
which is the only sound basis of valuation. 

The banking power of this nation in the past 10 years has 
become the most potent single factor of strength and power 
in it. Every new enterprise conceived, every railroad pro- 
jected and operated, every industry which builds up its tre- 
mendous organization, must of necessity enter into relation 
with the banker. From him the capital which inaugurates 
an enterprise is obtained, through him its development is 
financed and to him will ultimately come the burden of loss 
should the project prove unsuccessful. 



J. M. Read has been appointed to succeed P. D. Kline as 
superintendent of the Ogden (Utah) Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, Mr. Kline having been appointed general manager of 
the company. 

W. H. Atkins, general superintendent of the Edison 
Electric Illuminating Company of Boston, Mass., recently 
returned home from a Mediterranean trip and a visit to 
Egypt and the Holy Land. 
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Gommission for West Virginia 

Salient Points of New Public Utility Law Effective July 1 



WEST VIRGINIA is the latest state to adopt the 
commission form of public utility control. The 
new commission opened offices at Charlestown, 
W. Va., on July i. The following members were appointed 
by the Governor: V. L. Highland, chairman, Clarksburg, 
W. Va.; Charles H. Bronson, Huntington, W. Va.; How- 
ard N. Ogden, Fairmont, W. Va., and Wade C. Kilmer, 
Martinsburg, W. Va. 

Any commissioner may be removed by the Governor for 
incompetency, neglect of duty, gross immorality or mal- 
feasance in office, after giving him notice and a copy of the 
charges and the right to be heard in an investigation of the 
truth thereof. A record of the proceedings, including the 
evidence, shall be kept. Not more than two shall belong 
to the same political party. One member shall be a lawyer 
of not less than ten years' actual experience at the bar. 
The commission shall organize by electing one of its mem- 
bers chairman. The concurring judgment of three of the 
commissioners shall be deemed the action of the commis- 
sion. The attorney-genera! shall perform all legal services 
required by the commission under the provisions cff this act. 

No person while in the employ of or holding any official 
relation to any public service corporation, subject to the 
provisions of this act, or holding any stock or bonds thereof, 
or who is pecuniarily interested therein, shall enter upon 
the duties of or hold said office. Nor shall any of said 
commissioners be a candidate for or hold any public office, 
or be a member of any political committee, while acting as 
such commissioner ; nor shall any commissioner or employe 
of said commission receive any pass, free transportation or 
other thing of value, either directly or indirectly, from any 
person, firm or corporation subject to the provisions of this 
act ; and in case any of said commissioners shall become a 
candidate for any other public office, or shall become a 
member of any political conunittee, his office as commis- 
sioner shall be ipso facto vacated. 

The commission is empowered and directed to employ 
a secretary, who shall hold that position at the pleasure of 
the commission, and such other employes as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the purpose of this act. The secretary 
and all other employes shall perform such duties as may be 
prescribed by the commission, not inconsistent with law. 
The compensation of the secretary and all other employes 
shall be fixed by the commission at such sum as their serv- 
ices are reasonably worth. The actual expenses neces- 
sarily incurred by the commissioners and employes while 
absent from the general office of the commission and en- 
gaged about the business of the commission, shall be paid 
as other claims against the state are paid, out of any appro- 
priation for such purpose, upon an itemized statement 
thereof rendered monthly by the secretary, under his oath, 
and approved by the commission. 

Each of the commissioners shall receive a salary of 
$6,ooo per annum, to be paid monthly. The general office 
shall be kept at the capitol of the state, and kept open each 
working day between the hours of 9 o' clock a. m. and 5 
o'clock p. m., and in charge of the secretary or some other 
competent person. But hearings and the taking of evi- 
dence may be had at such times and places and in each par- 
ticular case as the commission may designate. 

The commission shall prescribe the rules of procedure 
and for taking evidence in all matters that may come before 
it, and enter such final orders as may be just and lawful. 
In the investigations, preparations and hearings of cases, 
the commission may not be bound by the strict technical 



rules of pleading and evidence, but in that behalf it may 
exercise such discretion as will facilitate their eflforts to 
understand and learn all the facts bearing upon the right 
and justice of the matters before them. 

Jarladlctlon of the Commissioners 
The jurisdiction of the commission includes: 

(a) Common carriers, railroads, street railroads, ex- 
press companies, sleeping car companies, freight lines, car 
companies, toll bridges and ferries; and 

(b) Telegraph and telephone companies and pipe line 
companies for the transportation of oil, gas or water; and 

(c) Gas companies, electric lighting companies and 
municipalities furnishing gas or electricity for lighting, 
heating or power purposes; and 

(d) Hydro-electric companies for the generation and 
transmission of light, heat or power, and water companies ; 
and 

(e) All persons, associations, corporations and agencies 
employed or engaged in any of the businesses hereinbefore 
enumerated. 

The commission is given the power to investigate all 
methods and practices of public service corporations, and 
to require them to conform to the laws of the state. The 
commission may compel obedience to its lawful orders by 
proceedings of mandamus or injunction or other proper 
proceedings in the name of the state in any circuit court 
having jurisdiction of the parties or of the subject matter, 
or the Supreme Court of Appeals direct, and such proceed- 
ings shall have priority over all pending cases. The com- 
mission may change any intrastate rate, charge or toll which 
is unjust or unreasonable and may prescribe such rate, 
charge or toll as would be just and reasonable, and change 
or prohibit any practice, device or method of service in 
order to prevent undue discrimination or favoritism as be- 
tween persons, localities or classes of freight ; provided that 
the commission shall not reduce any rate, toll or charge 
within ten years after the completion of the railroad or 
plant to be used in the public service below a point which 
would prevent such public service corporation, person, per- 
sons or firms from making a net earning of 8 per cent per 
annum on the cost of construction and equipment of said 
railroad or plant. But in no case shall the rate, toll or 
charge be more than the service is reasonably worth, con- 
sidering the cost thereof. 

Every order entered by the commission shall continue in 
force until the expiration of the time, if any, named by the 
commission in such order, or until revoked or modified 
by the commissioner, unless the same be suspended, modi- 
fied or revoked by order or decree of a court of competent 
jurisdiction. 

No public service corporation subject to the provisions 
of the act shall, directly or indirectly, by any special rate, 
rebate, drawback or other device or method, charge, de- 
mand, collect or receive from any person, firm or corpora- 
tion a greater or less compensation for any service rendered 
or to be rendered, than it charges, demands, collects or 
receives from any other person, firm or corporation for 
doing a like and contemporaneous service under the same 
or substantially similar circumstances and conditions. 

That it shall be unlawful for any public service corpora- 
tion subject to the provisions of this act to make or give 
any undue or unreasonable preference or advantage to any 
particular person, company, firm, corporation or locality, 
or any particular character of traffic or service, in any 
respect whatsoever, or to subject any particular person, 
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firm, corporation, company or locality, or any particular 
character of traffic or service to any undue or unreasonable 
prejudice or disadvantage in any respect whatsoever. 

Power Over Common Carriers 

All common carriers subject to the provisions of this act 
shall, according to their respective powers, afford all rea- 
sonable, proper and equal facilities for the interchange of 
traffic between their respective lines, and for the receiving, 
forwarding and delivering of passengers and property to 
and from their several lines, and those connecting there- 
with, and shall not discriminate in their rates and charges 
or methods or manner of service between such connecting 
lines ; but this shall not be construed as requiring any such 
common carrier to give the use of its tracks or terminal 
facilities to another carrier engaged in a like business. 

Trunk lines, or principal railroads, shall, in the distribu- 
tion of cars and the furnishing of facilities, treat indus- 
tries and shippers, located on and tributary to lateral, indus- 
trial or tap lines, as if they were located directly on the 
track of the trunk lines of principal railroads, and not dis- 
criminate between such industries and shippers and those 
which may be located in direct proximity to their own 
tracks. And trunk lines or principal railroads shall allow 
and pay to the lateral, industrial or tap lines, a reasonable 
and equitable arbitrary or portion of the rate, consistent 
with the service rendered, giving due consideration to the 
fact that such lateral, industrial or such tap line originates 
and assembles the freight. But nothing out of the main 
line rate shall be allowed the shipper or owner for the use 
of what may be termed "plant facilities." 

No change shall be made in the rates, fares or charges 
or joint rates, fares or charges, which have been filed and 
published by any public service corporation, by any person 
or corporation, under the purview of this act, except after 
thirty days' notice to the commission and to the public, 
which shall plainly state the changes proposed to be made 
in the schedule then in force, and the time when the changed 
rates, fares or charges shall go into effect, and the proposed 
changes shall be shown by printing new schedules, and 
shall be plainly indicated upon the schedules in force at the 
time, and kept open to public inspection; provided, how- 
ever, that the commission may, in its discretion, and for 
good cause shown, allow changes upon less time than the 
notice herein specified, or may modify the requirements of 
this .section in respect to publishing, posting and filing 
tariffs, either by particular instructions or by general order. 

The commission shall have general supervision of all 
persons, firms or corporations having authority under any 
charter, or franchise of any city, town or municipality, 
county court, or tribunal in lieu thereof, to lay down and 
maintain wires, pipes, conduits, ducts, or other fixtures in, 
over or under streets, highways or public places for the 
purpose of furnishing and distributing gas, or for furnish- 
ing and transmitting electricity for light, heat or power, or 
maintaining underground conduits, or ducts for electrical 
conductors, or for telegraph or telephone purposes, and for 
the purpose of furnishing water either for domestic or 
PQwer purposes and of oil and gas pipe lines. 

.The commission may ascertain the quantity, healthful- 
ness and quality of the water or quality and quantity of gas 
or electricity supplied by such persons, firms or corpora- 
tions, and examine the methods employed, and shall have 
power to order such improvements as will best promote the 
public interests and preserve the public health. 

The commission shall have power, through its members, 
inspectors or employes to enter in, upon and to inspect the 
property, buildings, plants, fixtures, power houses and 
offices of any such persons, firms, corporations or munici- 
palities, and shall have power to examine the books and 
affairs to be investigated by it, and shall have the power 



either as a commission or by any of its members, to sub- 
poena witnesses and take testimony and administer oaths 
to any witness in any proceeding or examination instituted 
before it or conducted by it in reference to any matter 
within its jurisdiction. 

Inspection of Service 

The commission shall, when and as necessary, appoint 
inspectors of gas, electric and water meters, whose duty 
shall be, when required, to inspect, examine, prove and 
ascertain the accuracy of any gas, electric or water meters 
used or intended to be used for measuring or ascertaining 
the quantity of gas, electricity or water furnished for the 
use of any person, firm or corporation, and when found to 
be correct, or made so, the inspector shall stamp or mark 
each of such meters with some suitable device, which device 
shall be recorded in the office of the commission. After 
ninety days from the time this act takes effect no person, 
firm or corporation shall furnish or put in use any gas, 
electric or water meter, which shall not have been inspected, 
proved and stamped or marked by an inspector of the com- 
mission. Provided, that in case of emergency, gas, electric 
or water meters may be installed and used before being 
inspected, but notice thereof shall be immediately given to 
the public service commission by the public service corpora- 
tion installing the same, and such meters shall be inspected, 
proved and stamped or marked as soon thereafter as prac- 
ticable. Every gas, electric and water company or corpora- 
tion shall provide and keep in and upon its premises suit- 
able and proper apparatus, to be approved and stamped, or 
marked by the commission, for testing and proving the 
accuracy of gas, electric and water meters furnished for 
use by it by which apparatus every meter may and shall 
be tested on the written request of the consumer to whom 
the same shall be furnished, and in his presence if he so 
desires. 

If any consumer to whom a meter has been furnished 
shall request the commission in writing to inspect such 
meter, the commission shall have the same inspected and 
tested. If the same on being so tested shall be found to be 
4 per cent, if an electric or water meter, or 2 per cent, if a 
gas meter, from being correct, to the prejudice of the con- 
sumer, the inspector shall order the gas, electric or water 
company forthwith to remove the same and to place instead 
thereof a correct meter, and the expense of such inspection 
and testing shall be borne by the company. If the meter, 
on being so tested, shall be found to be correct, or within 
4 per cent or 2 per cent of being correct, as the case may be, 
as above provided, the expense of such inspection and test- 
ing shall be borne by the consumer. A uniform charge 
and rules shall be fixed by the commission for this service. 
All inspections shall be made as soon as practicable. 

Any person, firm, association or persons, public officer, 
public or private corporations, municipality or county, com- 
plaining of anything done or omitted to be done by any 
public service corporation subject to the provisions of this 
act, in contravention of the provisions thereof, or any duty 
o\ying by it, under the provisions of this act may present 
to the commission a petition which shall succinctly state all 
the facts, whereupon a statement of the charges thus made 
shall be forwarded by the commission to said public service 
corporation which shall be called upon to satisfy such com- 
plaint or to answer to the same in writing within a reason- 
able time, to be specified by the commission. If such public 
service corporation within the time specified shall make 
reparation for the injury alleged to have been done, or cor- 
rect the practice complained of and obey the law and dis- 
charge of its duties in the premises, then it shall be relieved 
of liability to the complainant for the particular violation 
of the law or duty complained of. If such public service 
corporation shall not satisfy the complainant within the 
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time specified, or there shall appear to be any reasonaole 
ground to investigate the complaint, it shall be the duty of 
the commission to investigate the same in such manner and 
by such means as it shall deem proper. 

Every public service corporation, subject to the provis- 
ions of this act, shall file with the commission and keep open 
to public inspection, schedules, showing all the rates, 
charges and tolls for service to be rendered by it or by 
other persons, firms or corporations in connection with it. 
Provided, however, that the reports and tariffs filed by 
interstate carriers with the public service commission may 
be copies of its reports and tariffs filed with the interstate 
commerce commission; but nothing herein shall preclude 
the public service commission from requiring interstate 
carriers to furnish information bearing upon any complaint 
or question pending before the said commission and with 
which it has a right to deal. 

In all hearings or proceedings before said commission the 
evidence of witnesses and the production of documentary 
evidence may be required at any designated place of hear- 
ing; and in case of disobedience to a subpoena or other 
process the commission or any party to the proceedings 
before the commission, may invoke the aid of any circuit 
court in requiring the evidence and testimony of witnesses 
and the production of papers, books and documents. And 
such court in case of refusal to obey the subpoena issued to 
any person or to any public service corporation subject to 
the provisions of this act, shall issue an order requiring 
such public service corporation or any person to appear 
before such commission and produce all books and papers, 
if so ordered, and give evidence touching the matter in 
question. Any failure to obey such order of the court may 
be punished by such court as contempt thereof. A claim 
that any such testimony or evidence may tend to criminate 
the person giving the same, shall not excuse such witness 
from testifying, but such witness shall not be prosecuted 
for any offense concerning which he is compelled here- 
under to testify. 

The commission shall direct full and complete informa- 
tion of the value of all the property owned and controlled 
by any person or public service corporation subject to the 
provisions of this act, as of the first day of April, in each 
year, and tabulate in statistical form and furnish the same 
to the board of public works on or before the first day of 
June in each year, which information shall be used by the 
said board of public works in fixing the value of the prop- 
erty of such person or public service corporation for assess- 
ment for the purpose of taxation as provided by law. 

There shall be paid by all public service corporations 
subject to the provisions of this act a special license fee 
in addition to those now required by law. Such fee shall 
be fixed by the auditor upon each of such public service 
corporations according to the value of its property, as ascer- 
tained by the last preceding assessment, and shall be appor- 
tioned among such public service corporations upon the 
basis of such valuation, so as to produce a revenue of sixty 
thousand dollars per annum, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, which shall be paid on or before the 20th day of 
January in each year. Such sum of sixty thousand dollars, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appro- 
priated and set aside for the purpose of paying the salaries, 
compensations, costs and expenses of the commission, its 
members and employes, and no other sum shall be appropri- 
ated therefor. 

Petitions for a Hearlnil 

Any party feeling aggrieved by the entry of a final order 
by the commission, affecting him or it, may present his 
or its petition in writing to the Supreme Court of Appeals, 
or to a judge thereof in vacation, within thirty days after 
the entry of such order, praying for the suspension of such 
final order. The applicant shall .deliver a copy of such 
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petition to the secretary of the commission before present- 
ing the same to the court or to the judge. The court or 
judge shall fix a time for the hearing on the application, 
but such hearing shall not be held sooner than five days, 
unless by agreement of the parties, after its presentation, 
and notice of the time and place of such hearing shall be 
forthwith delivered to the secretary of the commission, so 
that the commission may be represented at such hearing by 
one or more of its members or by counsel. If the court 
or the judge after such hearing be of the opinion that a sus- 
pending order should issue, the court or the judge may 
require bond, upon such conditions and in such penalty, and 
impose such terms and conditions upon the petitioner as are 
just and reasonable. The hearing of the matter shall take 
precedence over all other matters before the court except 
the correction of assessments. For such hearing the com- 
mission shall file with the clerk of said court all papers, 
documents, evidence and records or certified copies thereof 
as were before the commission at the hearing or investiga- 
tion resulting in the entry of the order from which the 
petitioner appeals. The commission shall file with the 
court before the day fixed for the final hearing a written 
statement of its reasons for the entry of such order and 
after arguments by counsel the court shall decide the mat- 
ter in controversy as may seem to be just and right. 

Every officer, agent, employe, or stockholder of any such 
public service corporation, and every patron, passenger, 
shipper or consignee, or other person, who shall violate any 
provision of this act, or who procures, aids or abets any 
violation of any such provision by any such public service 
corporation, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon con- 
viction thereof shall be fined not more than one thousand 
dollars or be confined in the jail not more than one year, or 
both, in the discretion of the court. When any person is 
convicted of a violation of any provision of this act, and it 
is alleged in the indictment on which he is convicted, and is 



admitted, or by the jury found that he has been before con- 
victed of the violation of any provisions hereof committed 
prior to the violation for which the indictment upon trial 
was found, then he shall be fined not less than two hun- 
dred nor more than two thousand dollars, or be confined 
in jail not less than thirty days, nor more than one year, or 
both, in the discretion of the court. When any person is 
convicted of a violation of any provision of this act and is 
alleged in the indictment upon which he is convicted, and 
is admitted, or by the jury found that he has been twice, 
or oftener, before convicted of a violation of any provisions 
hereof committed prior to the violation for which the indict- 
ment upon trial was found, then he shall be fined not less 
than five hundred nor more than five thousand dollars, and 
shall, in addition thereto, be confined in the county jail not 
less than three months nor more than one year. 

Any person, firm or corporation claiming to be damaged 
by any violation of this act by any public service corpora- 
tion, subject to the provisions of this act, may make com- 
plaint to the commission, as provided for herein, and bring 
suit in his own behalf for the recovery of the damages for 
which such public service corporations may be liable under 
this act in any circuit court having jurisdiction. In any 
such action, the court may compel the attendance of any 
agent, officer, director or employe of such corporation as 
a witness and require also the production of all books, 
papers and documents which may be used as evidence, and 
in the trial thereof such witnesses shall not be prosecuted 
for any offense concerning which he is compelled here- 
under to testify. 

Dr. Max von Recklinhausen, director of the Westing- 
house Company, Paris, France, well known for his work 
with mercury-vapor lamps, and quartz-tube water-purify- 
ing apparatus, is visiting this country in the interest of his 
company. 
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Electric Rates in Seattle, Wash. 

Vote-catching Is Chief End of Schedules of Municipal Plant 

By GLENN MARSTON 



WHEN I was sent into the West to get a straight 
account of public utility conditions, my first 
thought was that at last I would have a chance to 
separate the wheat from the chaff regarding the municipal 
light plant of Seattle It has been the subject of much 
praise, not unmixed with criticism, and I was anxious to 
find the causes which enabled this city to sell six-cent elec- 
tricity at an apparent profit, while other municipalities and 
companies had hard sledding at much higher rates. 

The Seattle municipal plant prints on some of its litera- 
ture that it is "A municipal plant selling electricity to 
residences at six cents, and, after paying interest, depre- 
ciation, sinking fund, operation and maintenance, pays 8 
per cent profit to the city/' That seemed too good to be 
true, and I first set out to find who got the 8 per cent profit. 
The people of Seattle are urged to patronize the municipal 
plant "because they are stockholders" in it, yet I have, after 
two weeks' careful inquiry, failed to find a single "stock- 
holder" w^ho has participated in the 8 per cent profit 
"earned" by the municipal plant. Whether it is really earned 
or not I shall discuss in another article. 

Prior to July ist, 1912, the rates for light and power 
charged by the municipal plant were as follows : 

Residences, 7 cents per kilowatt-hour for the first 60 
kilowatt-hours, and 4 cents per kilowatt-hour for all over 
60 kilowatt-hours, as shown on the meter, with a minimum 
of $1.00 per month. After 24 months' service the rate be- 
came 6 cents and 4 cents, with a 75 cent minimum. 

Business houses paid 8 cents per kilowatt-hour for the 
first 60 kilowatt-hours per conencted kilowatt, with re- 
ductions for added use as shown on Figure 1. 

For power the rate started at 7 cents for the first 52 
kilowatt-hours, per connected kilowatt, and then dropped, 
under varying conditions, as shown in Fig. i. 

It is generally conceded that the lighting of residences is 
more costly to a power plant than any other form of its 
business. It requires more equipment in proportion to the 
energ>' sold than either business or street lighting, or power. 
The equipment is idle a greater number of hours during 
the day. Therefore the residence lighting is usually higher 
in price than other classes of service. But not so in Seattle. 
No, indeed! 

Rates to Catch Votes 

The residence rate was, up to July 1st, 1912, lower 
than the rates for any other class of service. And the 
reason is not far to seek. The residence customers con- 



stitute the greatest number of customers. They have the 
greatest number of votes, and, therefore, the council gave 
them rates which would furnish political thunder, regard- 
less of whether such rates could be justified from a busi- 
ness standpoint or not. 

I am informed by a high official in the lighting depart- 
ment that the department protested against this rate as 
being too low, but the council went ahead just the same 
and took the matter of rate making out of the hands of 
those it had employed to run the plant and began to dab- 
ble in rate making for political reasons pure and simple. 

That residence rate was known by the lighting depart- 
ment to be a money-losing rate, and probably the council 
knew it was, too, but they made the rate because they 
thought it would be popular. 

It was popular — with the residence consumers. But when 
the business customers, and the power customers found 
they were paying more for electricity than the residence cus- 
tomers, although they knew it cost the plant more to supply 
electricity to the residences, they began to set up a great out- 
cry, and made all kinds of protests to the councilmen. 

It was up to the council to afford some relief, so they put 
a new schedule of rates into effect July ist, 191 2, which 
keeps the residence rate above the power rate, though bare- 
ly so in some cases, and which starts the business rate off 
at a lower rate, though the business rate becomes higher 
than the residence rate if the business house has more than 
25 i6-candlepower carbon lamps installed, as most of them 
have. The rates, per kilowatt connected, are shown in 

Fig. 3- 

How the Taxpayers Were Blinded 

But here is where the council put one over on the tax- 
payers. While lowering the rate for residences, business 
houses, and power users, it raised the rate for street light- 
ing, and, as Seattle has more street lighting business than 
is found in most cities, the plant was enabled to gouge the 
taxpayers for the money lost in granting unbusinesslike re- 
ductions to commercial customers. 

The rate for street lighting was made 5 cents per kilo- 
watt-hour, measured at the substation (not the lamp, mind) 
and the former flat rates for street lamps were abandoned. 
Translated into the terms of an ordinary arc lamp such as is 
used in the majority of cities of the country, the price per 
lamp (6.6 amperes) would be about $95 per year. 

As a matter of fact, the private company operating in 
Seattle in competition with the municipal plant has a 
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CHART SHOWING AVERAGE DECREASE IN COST OF TiffiTCCTRIC LIGHT AND INCREASE COST OF LIVING THROUGHOUT THE 

COUNTRY. 



public rate, which must be given to any applicant, of 2^ 
cents per kilowatt-hour for the service the city is paying 
itself 4J/i cents for. In other words, the taxpayers of 
Seattle are paying nearly 40 per cent more for the street 
lighting than the private company is compelled by law 
to furnish it for, and in addition are losing the $40,000 a 
year rental which the private company has offered for 
the use of the city's street ligthing equipment 

City Loslntf $127,000 a Year In Street Lights 

The estimated cost of street lighting in Seattle for 191 3 
is about $225,000. At the rate which its schedule on file 
with the Washington State Public Utilities Commission 
compels it to give, the competing private company would 
have to give this service for $137,500. Deduct from this 
$40,000 rental offered the city for its equipment, and we 
find that public ownership is costing the people of Seattle 
something like $127,500 a year for street lighting alone. 

But, say the councilme'n, see what a great saving we have 
made to the customer. In the past nine years our municipal 
plant has cut the cost of electricity in Seattle 50 per cent ! 
That sounds very good, doesn't it? It certainly does, until 
we find that other cities have been getting the same reduc- 
tions without having gone into debt for millions of dollars 
to bring about useless competition. 

A few months ago the General Electric Company pre- 
pared a chart showing how the cost of living had advanced 
in the past twenty years, while the cost of electric light had 
gone down 76 per cent during the same period ! This chart 
was prepared from figures compiled by the United States 
Census, and includes practically all the electric light plants 
in the country. From this chart (Fig. 4) it is seen that in 
the p?st ten years the price of electric light has gone down 



more than 50 per cent all over the country, in places where 
there has been no competition as well as where competition 
has existed. In four-fifths of the cities of the country there 
has never been any municipal competition to bring down 
rates. Rates have gone down because of increased sales 
and improved operating conditions. 

Even assuming that the municipal plant has effected a 
saving of 50 per cent in residence rates, however — giving 
the municipal plant every bit of credit in this direction 
which it claims — let us see what the net result to the people 
of Seattle is. 

The last report of the municipal plant shows the resi- 
dence revenue to be $262,437.34. We have seen that the 
municipal plant is costing the people of Seattle $137,500 
more in street lighting charges than it ought to cost, and we 
will find, too, that the city is millions of dollars in debt on 
account of the municipal light plant. We have seen how 
the council has saved money for the customers of the mu- 
nicipal light plant, and has gotten a large part of it back 
by hanging it onto the taxpayers through excessive charges 
for street lighting. Another means adopted by the city in 
attempting to make its light plant seem profitable is the 
neglect of taxes. The city plant pays no taxes, yet these 
would amount to $72,000 a year on a taxable value of only 
$2,000,000, which is the proportion of the real cost taken 
in the tax assessments against individuals and corporations 
in Seattle. This is a dead loss to the people of Seattle, for 
if the municipal plant paid its share of taxes it is self evi- 
dent that the taxes of the others would be that much less. 

I do not believe that the management of the light depart- 
ment of Seattle is primarily responsible for this rate jug- 
gling. I believe that the rates in force in Seattle are the 
result of playing politics by the councilmen who can over- 
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MONTHLy K/LOWATT- HOURS PER CONNECTED KILOWATT 



Figrure 2.— Present rates of Seattle Municipal Idght Plant showing raise in street light cost to offset reduction to private customers. 

ride the regulations recommended by the lighting depart- municipal light department of Seattle gives special rates 

ment. But there is one place where the light department to those who are in a position to demand them. The city 

can not evade responsibility. council authorizes this discrimination in the following 

That is in the matter of discriminatory rates. The words : "Sec. 19. Special rates will be made by the Super- 
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intendent for current used between eight (8) a. m. and four 
(4) p. m., or at such other hours as in his judgment may 
seem expedient/' 

In that last clause lies the secret of unknowable political 
activity in connection with the municipal plant. It explains 
why the city of Seattle and its favored power and light 
customers are at Olympia with a battery of lawyers and 
lobbyists every time the legislature meets — so that there 
shall be no danger of passing a law putting municipal light 
plants in the state of Washington under the jurisdiction of 
the Public Utilities Commission ! 

If the municipal plant were under commission regulation 
it would have to file its rates with the commission, and 
would have to adhere to those rates. 

The state commission would put an end to discriminatory 
rates, and to political juggling. It would stop the secret 
agreements for special rates which are obtained by some 
power customers. 

It is of particular interest to find these conditions in 
Seattle, for here is one of the best opportunities in the coun- 
try to conduct a successful municipal plant. There is abund- 
ant water power. It is cheap. Part of the development 
cost is met by the water department, which sells the water 
after it has been used to make electricitv. It has skilled men 



in charge of the plant — men who are familiar with the 
needs of the business, and who are capable of operating 
the plant economically. 

The BUtfht of Politics 

Yet what do we find ? We find that these men are handi- 
capped on the one hand by councilmen who see that six- 
cent electricity catches votes, even if it does not pay bills. 
On the other hand are power and light users demanding and 
getting, special rates for power. Then we see the plant try- 
ing to make up this loss by making an exaggerated charge 
for street lighting, and, through faulty and complicated 
accounting, hiding further losses. 

The excessive street lighting charges in Seattle constitute 
the fly in her municipal ointment, just as you will find a 
similar fly in the ointment of all plants which boast of ex- 
traordinary low rates. It costs so much money to run an 
electric plant. Somebody has to pay. If the customers 
do not pay their fair share, the taxpayers must foot the 
bills. Many municipal plants acknowledge a deficit, and 
try to wipe it out. Seattle hides hers in her street lighting 
account, which is merely a polite way of taking the tax- 
payers' money without letting them know just why it has 
to be taken. 



Publicity Defeats City Ownership at New Castle, Pa. 



PUBLICITY defeated municipal ownership agitation 
at New Castle, Pa., at an election held June 3 when 
a proposition to bond the city for two hundred thou- 
sand dollars to build an electric light plant was voted down. 
The agitation was begun by Socialists and a strong appeal 
was made to the passions and prejudices of the working 
classes. The vote was 2,100 against and only 592 for it. 
A feature of the campaign was the inefiiciency of the refer- 
endum on public questions. The case was one in which it 
would be supposed that every voter in the city would be 
interested, yet but a trifle over one-half the registered vote 
was polled. The theory of the referendum is an attractive 
argument but it fails to work out when put to an actual 
test. The publicity campaign against the proposition was 
conducted by William G. Deacon of the Public Service 
Publishing Company, Chicago. 

The New Castle News made the following comment upon 
the result of the election : 

"By a decisive vote the proposition to issue bonds in the 
sum of $200,000 for the purpose of building a municipal 
lighting plant was defeated in yesterday's referendum elec- 
tion. This is sufficient cause for rejoicing in itself inasmuch 
as the proposed municipal plant would have cost double the 
sum provided for in the ordinance. The taxpayers are in 
no mood to see the millage boosted more than is necessary 
and the building of a sewage disposal plant cannot much 
longer be deferred. More important than the mere result 
of the election however, is the fact that it presages a new 
state of aflPairs in New Castle. The unreasoning radical has 
seen his day of power pass in this city. The sane-thinking 
voters of the community have forgotten past differences and 
have united for the purpose of relegating the demagogue 
and the crazed exponent of class hatred to the limbo of ob- 
scurity. New Castle is recovering from a long period of 
exploitation made possible by the failure of the responsible 



and trustworthy element to act together and repress those 
who would tear down what it has taken years of effort to 
build up. 

**By this we do not wish to be understood as condemning 
our friends of Socialistic persuasion. Mayor Tyler and 
certain members of the Socialist party now serving in coun- 
cils have demonstrated their efficiency and ability to see 
clearly and act with an eye single to the interests of the city. 
Rather, we mean that the tide of popular discontent which 
has surged over the city unchecked for the past few years, 
has receded, the pendulum has begun to swing in an opposite 
direction and an era of greater harmony and better feeling 
is at hand. 

"One phase of the election, however, that is disconcerting 
to say the least, is the fact that scarcely one-third of the 
electorate participated in the election. It is reasonable to 
believe that almost the entire strength of the element favor- 
ing the bond issue, was polled. 

ing popular will, is then only too manifest, for had there 
been anything like a reasonable division of public sentiment 
on the question, the bond issue must have inevitably car- 
ried by reason of the indifference and apathy of those op- 
posing it but who failed to go to the polls. 

"Moreover, the vote cast yesterday is the death knell of 
the Socialist party in this city. Reiterating what we have 
said before. The News respects an honest Socialist as highly 
as an honest Democrat or an honest Republican. The men 
who for years, directed the affairs of the Socialist party in 
this city, menaced the welfare of the community, stirred 
class hatred to the blazing point and gave the city an evil 
name in the state and nation. Yesterday's election clearly 
declares that Socialism of this stripe is doomed in New 
Castle. If the pary is to retain its identity here, it must 
listen to saner leaders and repudiate those who led it to the 
verge of syndicalism and anarchy. 

"New Castle is all right. We are entering a period of 
new ideals and new life. The public conscience was never 
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more alert but condemnation of demagogy was never so tention to the safety of the public using the pier than would 

general. There is nothing to hinder us in achieving greater have been given by the most "greedy and reckless" private 

and greater growth, prestige and prosperity." ownership. In fact, it probably secured less attention, for 

«. f 1 M ■ « ■ rk Li ^^^ ^^^ P^^^ ^^^^ ^ private enterprise the responsible public 

Unsoccesslul Monlcipal Ownership officials would have had somebody else instead of just them- 

If a private company were furnishing water to Chicago, selves to inspect and regulate and keep up to the mark de- 
how great would the outcry be if water pressure did not manded by considerations of public safety, 
reach above the second floor, and how long would such a The taxpayers of the city of Long Beach are no.w con- 
condition be tolerated ? fronted with the prospect of damage suits aggregating about 

If one of the street car companies had been obligated with $1,000,000 as a result of their experiment with "public own- 

the duty of building the Washington street bridge, how ership." In view of the stated and so far undisputed facts 

overwhelming would the protests have been if it had taken of the case it seems probable that the citizens of Long Beach 

half as long in doing the work as it has taken the city ? will find their "municipal" pier and auditorium to have been 

If a street car company had given a contract to build the an extremely expensive experiment indeed, and one for 

Chicago avenue bridge to an unequipped concern owned by which they will have to keep on paying for a good many 

the directors of the company, as the officials of Chicago years. 

did to a company owned by members of the Democratic This is not an argument against public ownership of any 

central committee, and if endless delay and wretched work- public utility. It is merely a pointing out of the hard truth 

manship had resulted, would not the franchise of the com- that public ownership is not a guarantee of public safety, 

P^"^' '^^^^ '^^^^ .^^^^^^^^ ^ nor a safeguard against reckless neglect, nor a panacea for 

This community has gone far along the road of regula- any sort of civic condition that anybody may find distasteful, 

tion of public utility companies. It has made little or no nor necessarily "economy." 
progress in the improvement of public work. 

Municipal ownership proponents by their agitation have May Abandon Municipal Ownership 

compelled better service from private companies. They t^. tic-i- •»• 

have done nothing to bring better service from public of- °^^f.^"J;. ^^'''^':, 'i considering a proposition to buy its 

fiQ\2i\^ 00 r Street lighting made by the Constantine Hydraulic Company 

That is why the municipal ownership movement has lost ^^ Three Rivers. The municipal plant at Decatur has been 

so much ground in recent years. It will come back only 9}'^ <"{ comniission for a couple of weeks and the residents 

when advocates of municipal ownership bend their efforts Ij?^^ °^^" ^^^'^^^ ^^ ^^^^^^ ^^ kerosene lamps and candles 

to get efficiency from our municipally operated enterprises. ^J^^ dynamo went wrong at the public lighting plant and 

Chicago Tribune there was no reserve to provide for such an emergency. 

o 1.1 r\ 1. J o 1.1 c f ^^ Decatur abandons municipal ownership she will be 

Public Ownership and Public Safety merely following the example of many villages in the state 

In connection with the collapse of the recreation pier at which in the past two or three years have turned from pub- 

Long Beach, Cal., by which thirty-six persons were killed ^^^ ^9 pnvate lighting to the great benefit of the taxpaver, 

and nearly twice as many seriously injured, there are cir- ^"4 ^" addition these villages are getting a 24-hour service, 

cumstances which should give pause to some eager advocates winch has been a boon to small industries located therein. 

of "public ownership" and of the "more government" prop- The village of Flushing, Mich., will in all probability 

osition generally, says the Chicago Inter-Ocean, . abandon municipal ownership. At the recent village elec- 

The pier belonged to and was erected by the city of Long tion the voters cast a majority of ballots in favor of the 

Beach, which is a seaside suburb of Los Angeles. It was People's party candidates for village president and trustees, 

built eight years ago, and is stated in the Associated Press The issue was fought out on municipal ownership lines, the 

dispatches from the scene to have received since no repairs People's party favoring the granting of a lighting franchise 

on the part which fell, directly in front of the "municipal to the Hart Milling & Power Company, while the nominees 

auditorium" which was a part of the structure. of the Citizens' ticket stood for a plan to rebuild the worn- 

In a word, public ownership did not secure any better at- out municipal plant. 

Deficit in Operation of Frisco's M. O. Street Railway 

IN line with the proposal of the city of San Francisco to come account for the four months is as follows : 

to issue $3,500,000 municipal bonds to extend its system p p<, miners ^7 aa-i 

of municipally-owned street railways, says the Wall S^ratir/eS^^ stS^ 

Street Journal, statements have been made that the existing I^reaJmnS 20 i?o 

municipal line in Geary street has been a money-maker for t*,*^-...* ^« fl^o'+;«M*.iJKV^i (tVrVo/^^ * * atXa 

the citv. In connection with the construction of this line, {"'^^^f Z w^"^ $251,804. . 4,196 

the city held four different elections and paid out in in- A^rl^^l Ll^^^ i^.^^A t^'^ 

terest on bonds during the time it was building the road n'fi'jf^^ ^lS 

$122,685, which made the interest cost and cost of elections ^^^""'^ ^^"^ "^^"^*'^ ^7,38o 

before the road began operations amount to $251,804. The Included in operatinp^ expenses is the state tax of 4.75 

total amount of bonds issued up to March 31, 1913, was per cent of gross earnings and the franchise tax of 3 per 

$1,963,000. cent of gross earnings amounting to $6,467, and a mainte- 

The statement of income of the line for the four months nance charge of $3,208. Interest on floating debt is 5 per 

ended April 30, 191 3, shows a deficit of $17,380 over cost cent, while interest on the $1,963,000 of bonds is 4.50 per 

of operation, interest and sinking fund charges. The in- cent. 
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Public vs. Private Ownership 

Public ownership of public utilities imposes upon the 
operating forces the same duties, burdens and responsibili- 
ties that are met in private ownership and operation, says 
the Cincinnati Enquirer. 

Public ownership brings to the conduct of a utility, as a 
rule, untrained and often inefficient or totally ignorant 
helpers and operators, the beneficiaries in most instances of 
political prestige or ppll. 

Private ownership secures and employs only highly 
trained and efficient directors and operators, often scouring 
the entire world for the man needed to fill a given place, to 
whom such recompense is made as his specialized equipment 
and training demand. From such an employe results only 
are required as a condition precedent to his permanent 
employment. 

Experience throughout the world has shown that public 
utilities deteriorate more rapidly under careless or ignorant 
political operation than under efficient business administra- 
tion. 

Public ownership is no panacea for, nor preventive of, 
strikes, disaster, business depression or litigation. The 
same burdens that confront, confound and sometimes de- 
stroy, or at least greatly impair, public utilities under private 
ownership, no matter how skilled or conservative the man- 
agement may have been, cannot be escaped by public own- 
ership. 

Conservative financial management, together with skillful 
operation, alone have been the lodestones that have at- 
tracted capital to invest in public utilities. Capital, recogniz- 
ing the hazard involved in operation, uncertainty of tenure 
and the inevitable and ever-present interference of politi- 



cians, has always demanded fair recompense for the use of 
money in property subjected to such untoward conditions, 
and has required the establishment and maintenance of 
proper reserves. 

Public ownership, which generally loudly proclaims the 
operation of a utility at cost, usually finds itself threadbare 
and penniless when replacement or betterments are im- 
perative. In such contingencies there is but one resort, and 
that the issuance of bonds, for which the credit of the mu- 
nicipality is invoked, and for the interest and sinking ftmd 
of which the property owner, large and small, foots the bill 
in taxes. 

The millennium has not yet been reached. 

Merchants **Strlke** Aitalnst City Plant 

Worcester, Mass., merchants joined in a novel protest 
when they turned off the current of all electrical signs on 
the front of their stores in an attempt to induce the city 
authorities to better the lighting service in the business dis- 
trict. Large electrical signs which for years have illumi- 
nated Front and Main streets were dark during the evening. 
Members of Worcester Merchants' Association have en- 
deavored for the past three years to induce the city to in- 
crease the number of arc lamps in the downtown district. 
Recently the Worcester Chamber of Commerce joined 
forces with the merchants. The current was turned off 
upon the suggestion of an electrical expert. 

Roy V. Wensley, formerly in charge of substations for 
the Merchants' Heat & Light Company of Indianapolis, has 
been appointed superintendent of the People's Light & Heat 
Company at Indianapolis. 



Increase in National, State and Municipal Debt 



CW. Baker, editor of Engineering News, has just 
sounded a sharp note of warning as to the serious 
increase in public debt and as to its menace. He 
points with alarm to the ready willingness of the present 
generation to pile up mountains of public debt as a burden 
on prosperity and posterity, and intimates, as well he might, 
that it is all wrong. He instances the Panama Canal obliga- 
tions as one recent example, and the criminal disregard by 
New York City of all sound principles of finance. If the 
Panama Canal "makes good" this century it will be a 
wonder, and as for Manhattan, it is pointed out that in 
many streets the asphalt pavement within the last few years 
has already been torn up and relaid three times, in each 
instance city bonds to run 50 years being issued to raise the 
money ! To quote Mr. Baker : 

The public's changed attitude toward municipal and 
State debts closely corresponds to its attitude toward the 
National debt. Who is worrying nowadays about paying 
off these public obligations ? Who hears anything anywhere 
concerning plans to effect economies in city and State ex- 
penses in order to provide funds for debt payment? Instead, 
one hears of plans to get around inconvenient requirements 
in statutes or constitutions as to contributions to sinking 
funds for eventual bond retirement. Or appeals are made 
for legislation to enable this or that or the other class of 
bonds to be excepted from the debt-limit requirement, so 
that municipal debts can be increased beyond the bounds 
fixed by the conservative lawmakers of a previous genera- 



tion. Exceptions there may be here and there, but in gen- 
eral the popular and almost universal way to pay off public 
bonds when they fall due is to issue new bonds in their 
place. 

If this appears to be an exaggeration, let us note the fact 
that the U. S. Census Bureau has reported an increase, be- 
tween 1902 and 1908 in the sixteen largest cities of the 
Union, of 15.5 per cent in population and of no less than 
71.6 per cent in gross debt. 

It is not necessary to emphasize the cases of failure in 
governmental and municipal ownership; they occur so in- 
cessantly that no one can keep up with them, and new illus- 
trations come to light daily. 

From Albany come the exposures, as they came not long 
ago from Harrisburg, of outrageous extravagance in spend- 
ing money on the State Capitol, with bills running millions 
of dollars beyond the estimates: "The state architect's of- 
fice had no system of bookkeeping and the contracts were 
let in a haphazard way." And so it goes, all the time. 

Governor Cox, of Ohio, in his recent message to the legis- 
lature, recommended, that all municipal plants should be 
compelled to keep the same set of accounts as public utilities 
carried on with private capital, which are now in so many 
states under commission control. The idea is a good one 
and is gaining ground. When it is recognized and incor- 
porated into commission law, a great step will have been 
taken to stem the tide of waste due to extravagant use of 
money raised by taxation — and then the truth will out. 
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Operating a Central Station Against 
Municipal Competition 



By ED. KELLEY 



Mir Terrell. Tex. Electric Llrfht Co. 



ALL around successful operation of an electric light 
plant in the smaller towns — those under ten thou- 
sand population — is a problem not easy to solve espe- 
cially if there is municipal competition. 

We have nearly all the big problems of the big plant and 
many little ones that they are not called upon to solve. We 
have not only to make the property pay dividends, keep it 
fairly up to date and appreciating instead of depreciating; 
^ive a satisfactory service to very exacting customers to 
whom the lighting is more of a luxury than the necessity 
that it is in the larger cities, but we have to face condi- 
tions of load that makes peaks and hollows that would 
drive a big station man into fits ! 

In such a small town the business is generally scattered 
over a large area and this entails line costs and line losses. 
The business houses are mostly two-story, and early clos- 
ing or "stingy" use of light is the rule. Few of the stores 
remain open late and — as a rule — "late'' means nine or ten 
o'clock. Ice cream and soda water lairs, pool rooms, bar 
rooms and the moving picture shows are generally the only 
bright spots along the streets after dark, and they do not 
"waste light" — ^as they call it. In their minds light enough 
to see by is all that is necessary to use ; well and brightly lit 
interiors as a method of increasing patronage is not yet 
fully appreciated, the increase in the meter bill is never 
measured against the increase in business — meter bills have 
only one standard of measurement — that of the smallest 
"bill of the year ! 

In the residence section the houses of those who feel able 
to burn electric light are well scattered ; those of the well-to- 
do occupying a whole block — and again adding to line costs 
and losses in the services and preventing any efficient or 
economical use of secondary mains and transformers. Most 
of these houses are wired from attic to cellar, stable, 
garage, hen coop and dog kennel. Few of these outlets are 
used regularly, many of them are empty of lamps most of 
the time, and those that are used are used by everyone at 
almost exactly the same time, with the consequence that the 
peak pokes its head up suddenly, hits it against the top 
of the chart, darts back again under the sheets and sleeps 
level and ouiet until dawn, when it wakes up, turns over 
enough to show it is there, and then lies flat until night. 

And there is little with which to wake it up. During 
the night you may make it sit up a little if you have a street 
lighting contract, and during hot weather you may keep it 



awake during the day by making it run fans. Also, a little 
may be done in a wakeful way by electric irons and other 
similar appliances, but they don't raise it up very much. 

Wood, coal, kerosene oil and woman labor in the house- 
hold are more common than in the larger cities ; there are 
few, if any, factories, and labor — especially hand labor — is 
cheaper than kilowatts and actual money expenses are more 
carefully looked into. 

Cuttlntf Rates Is Not Always Wise 

A cut rate on everything outside of lighting will some- 
times stimulate that peak and fatten it and broaden it to 
some extent, but it is oftentimes a nice problem as to 
whether the "cut rate" is not often a two-edged blade and 
eventually cuts profits as well as rates. In a large or larger 
city the effect of a lowering of rates on electric appliance 
use can be fairly well determined because there is generally 
enough of such use under the lighting rate to act as a guide 
in the matter, but in the small city, where the use of electric 
appliances under lighting rates is often a minus quantity, 
it is something of a problem to work out, because the vol- 
ume of business is small, the margin of real, actual profit 
is the same and a very little change in the rates may be the 
precedent that leads to a change from black ink to red ink 
in the balance sheet. 

Now, this is not to say — or even to suggest — that the 
manager of the small station must "sit tight," twiddle his 
thumbs and watch that peak do a "ground and lofty act" 
every twenty-four hours. A dollar is one whole, round 
hundred cents to him, where it is only a percentage figure, 
seven places behind the decimal point, to his larger brother. 
With the small plant it is a "ground hog" case — "dividend 
day is coming and there isn't any surplus in the safe," oper- 
ating and general expenses have been skinned until they 
are regular skeletons, fixed charges, taxes, insurance and 
depreciation "work while you sleep," and the only hope is 
a greater gross, in the trust-in-Providence feeling that it 
may mean a greater net ! 

So he reads up the latest in "commercial campaigns," 
and starts a little one in fear and trembling; installs two 
meters and initiates a "power rate" and is agreeably sur- 
prised to find that that peak is waking up, taking more 
exercise and getting fatter — it looks less like a "stake in a 
prairie" than it used to, and he feels more hopeful of it — 
and the "net/' But he has to be very careful that that 
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"commercial campaign'' of his does not run away with him, 
his patrons are not versed in the sinuosities of "rate basis" 
and are apt to inquire, "Does that juice that I use in my 
electric iron cost less than what I use in my lamps — it don't 
seem to me as if it ought to, for it all comes in on the same 
wires ?" and there you are ! 

No Departments In Small Plants 

Also, in the small plants we cannot departmentize to any 
great extent nor can such departments as we are able to 
have be as clean cut as those of the larger plants ; and that 
sharpness of definition of and between departments is an 
expense gauge in the large plant that is lacking with the 
small plant. With your engineer as repairman and part 
fireman, your meter man as bookkeeper and trouble man, 
your lineman as a wire man and the manager or superin- 
tendent as — ex-officio — foreman of every department and 
expert-for-all, it is a little difficult to efficiently depart- 
mentize. 

It is the same with forms. Many of us little fellows 
realize the absolute necessity of certain forms as exact 
records and true bases of comparison, but it is difficult to 
install them always suitable for the purpose and, generally, 
still more so to keep them up accurately and up-to-date. 
The average employe of the small plant is apt to regard 
them as "highfalutin' red tape ;" he sees little reason why he 
should put down on paper every inch of wire, every "tinful" 
of oil, every handful of waste he uses, nor why he should 
spend the time writing up where he has been, how long he 
has been and what he was doing, when the "old man knew 
that just as well as he did." 

Also the little man can not afford to keep the reserve in 
either materials, machinery or labor that the larger one can. 
An "extra" man, where there are only four or five em- 
ployes, is an addition of frcmi 15 per cent to 25 per cent on 
"labor costs." Every one around the plant must keep busy 
all the time on something that saves or makes, so that it 
takes a nice calculation sometimes as to whether it is 
cheaper to spend the time necessary to fill forms — or to let 
them slide for the time — and once they do slide, they soon 
slide out of sight! 

Again, this very fact of "small reserve" tells heavily 
when line or station troubles happen, when a short circuit 
occurs on your switchboard or in generators, when a big 
fire or a big storm injure, destroy or tie up your lines. 
Engineers and linemen are not "on tap" in the little town, 
and so the manager or superintendent puts on jumpers or 
climbers and the telephone bell rings itself hoarse and the 
local directors and the idle populace stand around and ask 
questions, proffer advice and criticise all in the same breath. 

For, in the average small plant, the margin between profit 
and loss is generally a very small one and everything pos- 
sible must be done to either make or save. Many times the 
instant choice has to be made between the present, small, 
and the future, larger, profit. 

Lack of Ready Money 

Paucity of ready money or of large credit, often forces 
present unwise skimpings that react on the profit earning 
ability in the future — many a small manager or superin- 
tendent breathes that earnest wish : "If I only had such or 
such a piece of machinery or apparatus I could make it pay 
for its use in just no time !" But he knows that it is no use 
asking for it — it is as financially impossible to obtain as the 
moon — so he "does the next best thing," and dreams of the 
perfect little plant he will install "when his ship comes in." 

The wiring, fixture fitting, lamp and appliance business 



in such a town had best be done by the plant. Outside of 
the profit that can be made if this business is handled in a 
business manner, lie two other reasons. One is that it 
enables the plant to introduce novelties, appliances, etc., at 
a cheaper price than would be the case were these sold by 
an outside party, whose whole profit depended on the busi- 
ness ; also, it often enables the sale and use of current con- 
suming devices by allowing terms of monthly payment, 
along with the bills for monthly current used. 

The sesond reason is that the control of the wiring and 
installation for lighting and other uses gives a better chance 
for safety and convenience of installation than if done by 
one whose only concern in the matter was the present profit 
on the job. It is true that this often brings more claims 
for "repairs," and a little more expense for the "trouble 
department," but it is always a wise thing in such places to 
accept this and make no charge for the remedying of minor 
"trouble," as, where such a policy is pursued, your trouble 
man will be called when anything goes wrong, instead of 
some amateur attempting to make the repairs or fix the 
trouble — which always causes further "trouble" and expense 
in the end and is invariably blamed on you. 

If it is true that "a man is judged by the company he 
keeps," it is even more true that "a public utility is judged 
by the employes it keeps." 

Courtesy, obligingness and tact are necessary requisites 
for those employes in a large city where people, as a rule, 
are not so sensitive to their absence, but in a small town 
where everybody knows you and everyone else, where 
topics of big interest are scarce and little things are magni- 
fied into big ones, it is especially necessary that all the 
employes who come in contact with your public — ^and that, 
in a small plant, means nearly every employe — ^must be 
courteous and tactful and that their work must be promptly 
and thoroughly done. Above all, must the manager or 
superintendent be strictly so, for with his few employes in 
intimate contact with him, he rules by ** force of example" 
entirely — what he is, his subordinates will surely be. 

And, last, there must be full co-operation — good team- 
work all through — for the lack of departments means that 
each must work in many different positions and yet, in each 
position, must co-operate with the others who are working 
likewise. 

Overcoming Municipal Competition 

For the past two years I have been wrestling with muni- 
cipal competition. I have had a municipal plant as a com- 
petitor for commercial lighting with duplicate lines on most 
all streets in a town of 7,000. With this competition I have 
built up from ninety-seven consumers to a little better than 
400 in two years. I am still at it, and the job is not finished, 
but I have demonstrated to the majority of citizens that the 
town is too small for two plants and that mine is not the 
"second one !" I will illustrate how workmanship wins out. 
I was called to an elegant home to see if a switch could be 
wired in the front hall for a porch light. This hall was fin- 
ished in natural wood, paneled ; when the work was finished 
there was only a brush brass push-switch on the wall to 
change its appearance. Only a few days elapsed and this 
lady called again. This time she said that she wanted the 
chandeliers in the halls so that she could turn them on or 
off either upstairs or down. Said she: "I have been told 
that it could not be done without tearing up my house, but 
you did so neat a job of the porch switch I believe you can 
do this." I assured her that we could neatly place the two 
three-point switches necessary. The work was finished, and 
how did I win out ? This lady left the municipal plant and 
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came over to our service to show her appreciation, and her 
influence brought us other customers. 

Again, I adopted a plan of house-wiring at cost of mate- 
rial, conditional that I furnish the current. This proved a 
great drawing card and in fact brought results for both 
plants. Two years ago there were less than four hundred 
consumers in the city; now* there are about eight hundred 
patrons of both plants. 

The rates I have maintained fairly well in a desperate 
struggle for supremacy. After giving it much thought I 
adopted a flat rate for residents based on maximum demand 
checked by a limiting device. In quoting my rate I used the 
term candle power, based on use of the Mazda lamp. Three 
i6-candle power lamps for $i.oo per month, 30 cents tor 
each additional lamp. This rate proved a winner for new 
business as well as "cut overs'' from the municipal plant. 
It appealed to the small home and did not interfere with the 
large resident consumer on the meter. After getting 156 
consumers on this rate I found that I was getting an average 
of $1.70 each per month every month in the year, or $180.00 
per kilowatt per annum, maximum demand. At the same 
time I adopted a flat rate for show window lighting and 
signs, of one and one-half cent per watt per month. This 
resulted in lighting practically every window in the business 
district. Controlled by lock switch outside for the night 
watchman. Also I adopted the inducement discount for 
prompt pay of 5 per cent on flat rate current if paid in 
advance and 10 per cent on metered current if paid by the 
5th of the month next following. 

Opens Campaign 

I opened this campaign with a half page ad in the daily 
paper, and started a solicitor to canvass the unwired homes. 
In a few weeks this opened a pretty lively fight, with my 
competitor beginning to advertise. I refrained from con- 
troversy, and only called by invitation on my competitor's 
patrons. Only in one instance did I break loose with a reply 
to an advertisement of my competitor, both of which I 
quote. This is the municipal advertisement: 

"Civic pride and patriotism urge you to patronize the city 
light plant. Those qualities, together with the desire to get 
out from under outrageous rates charged by a private cor- 
poration, brought this public utility into existence. It 
brought you relief. Show your gratitude by standing by it. 
Telephone your order for light and power to 41 or 119 City 
Light Plant." 

My reply to this ad was as follows : 

"Civic pride. Breathes there a man with pride so dead 
who never to himself hath said, This is my own, my chosen 
town.' 

"Civic pride and patriotism does not mean the building 
of an electric light plant that will reduce the bills of a few 
people only, nor does it mean tearing down what is being 
built up. If this were true, public enterprise would be 
driven away rather than encouraged to make investment in 
Terrell. 

"Civic pride means a city with well kept homes, a clean 
business district and well-lighted streets. The Terrell Elec- 
tric Light Company is paying more into the city treasury 
for the privilege of doing business in the city than the city 
is spending for street lighting. 

"Civic pride means a city hall, adequate fire fighting 
equipment, a bountiful water supply, public parks, com- 
fortable school buildings, good sidewalks and paved streets, 
department stores with tastefully displayed articles. 

The Terrell Electric Light Company is ready with plenty 
of light and reasonable light to do their part in making Ter- 
rell the *City Beautiful.' Under the present management a 
system of rates has been introduced that has placed lights 
within the reach of all. Within the past eight months we 
have wired more than a hundred homes who had not used 
electric light before. We have started a system of scientific 
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show window lighting which is one of the most effective 
means of advertising, and if carried out by our merchants 
our business streets would be more attractive at night. 

"It has been said that our rates were too cheap; they 
wouldn't last. We have never quoted a rate or made a con- 
tract for electric lighting that we are not willing to stand 
by for all time to come. 

"Our rates are the same to all for the same class of 
service. We appreciate your patronage and will continue 
to give you first class service at reasonable rates. 



White Way for Paducah, Ky. 

A White Way for Paducah was made possible recently 
when a committee from the Boosters' club, after securing 
a contract price from the Paducah Light and Power Com- 
pany, made a canvass of the downtown district and secured 
about 8o signers to an agreement under the terms of which 
each signer is to pay $2 per month for a year. The amount 
will be used in maintaining the White Way. 

That the added illumination on Broadway will be fur- 
nished before the summer has well started will come as 
pleasant news to the merchants and business men interested 
in the project. A White Way such as was contemplated by 
the general council some time ago would have cost approxi- 
mately $9,500, should the city have lighted and equipped 
it, while the lights to be placed along Paducah's chief thor- 
oughfare under the present plan will cost approximately 
$1,500. 



As soon as the material arrives the committee will sign 
a contract with the light and power company. 

The material consists of wiring and bulbs. There will 
be 40 lights to each string and four strings to each block. 
The "way" will extend from First street to Eleventh street 
using a total of i,6oo brilliant lights. It was decided ta 
extend the lights to Eleventh street because of the attention 
and comment it would deservedly attract from passengers 
passing through, coming to or leaving Paducah over the 
Cairo division of the Illinois Central. 

Though the contract with the light company will be signed 
for only one year, the merchants and business men will have 
the privilege of renewing the contract in the event they 
are satisfied after the first year the lights are up. 

The "white way" will be lighted from dusk until la 
o'clock each night, except Saturday, when it will shine 
until II o'clock. 



The Johnson Advertising Corporation 

C. F. W. Nichols and Bernard J. Mullaney have acquired 
a substantial interest in the Johnson Advertising Corpora- 
tion, bringing to the organization additional financial 
strength, and the advertising, publicity, and marketing ex- 
perience acquired by many years of successful activity iir 
these lines. 

J. F. Ryan continues as president and general manager,. 
Mr. Nichols will be vice-president and secretary, and Mr. 
Mullaney, treasurer. Otherwise the organization will re- 
main the same. 
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BUSINESS D E P A R T M E N T 



How to Run a New Business Sales Convention 



IN suggesting how to plan and prepare for a sales conven- 
tion, I laid stress on the fact that the presiding officer 
holds the key to every situation. The success or failure 
of the convention depends entirely on his ability to direct, 
vitalize and control it and its discussion, says W. C. Hol- 
man in System, 

Suppose you have chosen a good presiding officer. Have 
him thrill each man present with the thought of the im- 
portance of the meeting— the fact that every moment of 
time is precious — that ideas will be brought out worth hun- 
dreds of dollars — that star men will tell the actual methods 
by which they are making big incomes, that no one present 
can any more afford to be careless, listless, or inattentive 
than could a baseball player engaged in a championship 
game. Have him show the necessity of good feeling in dis- 
cussions, harmony in decisions — the value of good argu- 
ment, and the idiocy of mere pugnacity or contentiousness. 
Let him enumerate, in advance, the faults that the company 
desires speakers to avoid, and so cover these faults with 
ridicule that no one will dare commit them. 

Placard the hall with printed sayings that will constantly 
remind all present of good characteristics you wish the con- 
vention to show. Have some one hunt up terse epigrammic 
sayings that will bring out strongly the points you wish to 
make, such as "No man knows it all," "Only fools and 
dead men never change their minds," "When we stop learn- 
ing we stop growing." 

Take a firm stand at the outset against the prevalent 
habit of coming in late. Tell the members that "coming in 
late" kills the convention, creates confusion and is abso- 
lutely without excuse in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred. 
Tactfully get the men to express their own opinions, to vote, 
at the very start, as to whether they want promptness in 
assembling. A magnetic presiding officer can easily do this. 
All these measures will help cut late coming to a minimum, 
but they will not secure prompt opening of all the sessions. 
Men will straggle in, after a session or two. In fact, 1 
have known but one concern to solve this problem abso- 
lutely. This was a Chicago company employing 1,000 sales- 
men, which regularly held conventions of branch managers, 
assembled from all over the United States and Canada. At 
one convention, the president, who had been annoyed by 
the "coming-in-late habit," had an inspiration. He went 
to one of the branch managers whom he knew well. The 
branch manager arose in meeting and said, "Gentlemen: 
I was late in coming to this session. I was late at the last 



session. Upon reflection, I know that I am without ex- 
cuse. I could just as well have reached the room on time. 
I insulted the first speaker and the whole room this after- 
noon, when I came in late. I hereby apologize. I wish to 
go further. We are all members of one family, all friends 
working for a common end. We are here to get all the 
good we can out of this convention. If I am late again I am 
willing to suflfer a slight penalty, and I think others would 
be. I notice that there are a number of rulers on these desks. 
I propose that after this meeting we all lie in wait for men, 
who, like me, have the habit of coming in late, and that any 
man who arrives more than a minute behindhand be paddled 
like a tardy school boy." 

I was present when this speech was made. Its reception 
amazed me. The 60 dignified branch managers, over-lords 
of 1,000 salesmen, laughed like children. Some one shout- 
ed : "Second the motion. Put it to a vote." The meeting 
passed the motion unanimously. At the next meeting sev- 
eral men were late. The others, laughing with glee, pad- 
dled them as they dove for their seats. After that no more 
mep came late to conventions of that company. 

Another very human habit that kills the eflPectiveness of 
conventions is the custom we all have of dropping into rear 
seats in a hall. No one but a public speaker knows how 
important it is to have his audience gathered closely about 
him. 

The writer attended a convention of 1,000 business men 
a month ago, owners and executive officers. He was amazed 
to see these prominent men, efficient in their own concerns, 
deliberately reducing the efficiency of one of their sessions 
by scattering themselves all over a huge hall, many of them 
sitting back far out of hearing. 

At the next session just enough chairs were placed in the 
vast hall to accommodate the audience, and they were ar- 
ranged within easy ear-shot of the speakers. People had to 
sit down in front or stand up. The tone of the whole con- 
vention was changed by this simple expedient. 

Another habit tolerated in most business conventions — 
hundreds of them — is that of permitting men in the audi- 
ence to carry on long though subdued personal conversa- 
tions during the sessions. One first-class presiding officer 
that I know has a habit of breaking up all such incipient 
conversations by contriving to ask one of the conversation- 
alists, with apparent innocence, what is his opinion of the 
idea the speaker has just expressed. He is suave and cour- 
teous, but as eflPective in stamping out the conversation 
habit as if he ordered offenders to the torture rack. He 
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never gives offense, but no one except accredited speakers 
talk in sessions which he conducts. 

Program for a Sales Convention 

The Business — Its Outlook. 

Talk by the General Manager or President about the firm, its 
history and present prospects. 

Talk by the Presiding Officer, as already outlined, on the purpose, 
program and value of the Convention. 

Trip Through the Plant — See how the product is made and han- 
dled. Have expert guides to explain processes to the new men. 

Meeting the department heads. Have questions and answers all 
prepared. 

Analysis of the Product — ^Analyze the product and bring out its 
superior qualities. Answer kicks from salesmen. 

How the Product Is Sold and to Whom — Show its applications, 
value, selling qualities, and so on. The old fields and opportunities. 
Have star salesmen talk on these topics. The new fields and op- 
portunities. Have company officers talk on these topics. Experi- 
ence meeting; questions to be answered by company experts, with 
discussion by members. 

Handling the Customer — The Approach — Get the man with the 
power to sign the order. What it is necessary to know about a 
possible customer before introducing yourself. How to size up the 
possible customer's wants. Experience in making approaches. Sales 
manager, officers and field men who are old in the business. An- 
swers to questions. 

Demonstration or Showing of Goods or Samples — How to pre- 
pare a demonstration, arrange the room and seat the possible cus- 
tomer. 

Handling a Prospect's Objections and Questions — List of typical 
objections to the product. Give about ten seconds to the product. 
Give about ten seconds to the securing of each objection. How to 
answer them. (Limit time for each man's talk.) 



New Business Activities At Minneapolis 

Contract has been secured by the Minneapolis General 
Electric Company covering power to the amount of 846 
horsepower for the I. S. Donaldson Company, the largest 
department store in Minneapolis. The Donaldson Company 
has operated a private plant for years, making it one of the 
show places of the store. By the terms of the contract the 
private plant will be shut down during seven months of the 
year, the Donaldson Company reserving the right to operate 
it during the winter in connection with furnishing of steam 
for heating purposes. Another contract secured by the com- 
pany during the week was one for ten years with the 
Minneapolis Malt & Grain Company, also closing down a 
private power plant. The contract covers 2,300 volt current 
to the amount of 200 KW. These two contracts indicate the 
way in which new business is being taken on at Minneapolis 
where the weekly electric energy output figures are steadily 
showing gains of from 35 per cent to 50 per cent over the 
corresponding period last year. 

Since the first of the year there has been an actual net 
gain of 3,500 horsepower connected to the company's lines 
(not including the above mentioned and other contracts), 
and the lighting load during the same period has been in- 
creased 1,503 kilowatts. A large force of men are now en- 
gaged in constructing a 12,000 horsepower water power de- 
velopment on the Mississippi river at Coon Rapids, 12 miles 
above Minneapolis, which power, when completed, will be 
utilized by the Minneapolis Company in handling its rapidly 
increasing load. The construction camp at the dam site is one 
of the most complete, most sanitary, and best regulater ever 
designed for the purpose and is visited by hundreds of sight- 
seers weekly. Wednesday, June 11, a party of 75 Minne- 
apolis business men and bankers inspected the work. 

A recent ten day electric appliance campaign at nineteen 
Byllesby properties resulted in the sale of 847 flatirons and 
83s other appliances such as table stoves, vacuum cleaners, 
electric grills, electric percolators, etc. 



George L. Hatheway, formerly in the New York office 
of Pass & Seymour, Inc., has been put in charge of the 
branch office at Toronto, Canada. 



The Detroit Jewel Special Rast-Resisting 

A new metal, having four 
times the life of ordinary 
steel, used exclusively in all 
Detroit Jewel gas ranges. 

Stop and think what a big advantage 
this would he to you. 






lengin oi iime. i>iO[e corrosion 
of piece of ordinary metal at ri^t. 

Notice the illustration, showing a remark- 
able test made on IQESX metal. The 
piece that is intact is |iQ|BDC — the piece 
that is practically eaten away is the steel 
generally used in building gas ranges. 

Four times the wearing 
qualities of ordinary steel 

These two pieces of the same gauge were immersed 
at the same time, in a solution of sulphuric acid. 
After eight hours, both pieces were removed simul- 
taneously from th e acid solution. Notice how the 
piece of NWgfiX is intact, and how badly the 
steel piece is eaten away. 



No other manufacturer can use NUCfiA metal because 
it is controlled bv us, therefore by pushing the Jewel line, 
you have a specialty that will enable you to overcome com- 
petition and increase your stove business. 

Detroit Stove Works 

Largest Stove Plant in the World 
Detroit - Chicago 
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Getting the Most Advertising Out of Electric Si^ns 



I THINK one reason why there have b^en such rapid 
strides in advertising is that every advertising man 
is a crank on at least one phase of the business, says 
D. L. Gibbs in Printer's Ink, Most of us are mild-man- 
nered, harmless cranks, but the very fact that on some line 
we think our way is the best makes us ready to stick to 
and defend our ideas. When we begin to defend we dig up 
the points from all sides and we are bound to improve our 
methods, we are certain to increase our knowledge of the 
subject, and the result is steady growth, for I know, that 
cranks though we may be, we want to improve our own 
work as well as that of our associates. 

Electric sign advertising, of course, includes a marvelous- 
ly wide field of activity. We can scarcely realize that what 
we now regard as feeble and ineffectual attempts to catch 
the eye with the little incandescent lamp were once samples 
of marvelous advancement in electric business-getting. It 
makes us pause when we think of the point of view of the 
little boy in the story. He was taken along busy Broad- 
way to see the signs and bright lights, but he made no com- 
ment until he reached one of the cross-town car lines where 
he waited several minutes to look at the novelty of a horse- 
drawn street car. For that twelve-year-old boy our com- 
monplaces of yesterday were the novelties of today. 

I think we are quite likely to narrow the field of adver- 
tising by electric lights, to signs with reading on them or 
with some peculiar flashing design, but as a matter of fact, 
everywhere a light glows we can find a call. The little 
light that burns over the doctor's or the undertaker's door- 
bell, the red lights burning in the theatres or the convention 
halls over the word "Exit" and some other red lights, in 
drug stores, in front of police stations, over fire-alarm boxes 
and ekewhere, all carry a message. 

I have no actual figures upon which to base my deduc- 
tions. I have not been able to check my theories with so- 
called "results," but I believe that at least one form of ad- 
vertising value of electric signs, is that in geometrical 
progression, is as the cost of construction, the sign increases ; 
that is, power to attract attention. That means that a sign 
costing $io may be expected to attract the attention of forty 
people in a given time, while one costing $ioo may be ex- 
pected to attract the attention of i,6oo people. This as- 
sumption, of course, is made with the understanding that 
both sig^s are displayed in localities frequented by a suffi- 
cient number of people to make the comparison fair. 

This does not mean, however, that the forty people in 
one case and the i,6oo in the other are attracted with suf- 
ficient power to bring sales, but is simply my idea of what 
such signs can do in catching the eye. A man may easily 
be attracted by the light or the design of a sign and not 
carry the impression away with him of what the sign is for. 

I do not believe that a sign costing $io, put in a locality 
that is large enough to make a $ioo sign effective, will have 
much, if any, commercial influence. It might possibly at- 
tract the commercialized attention of one person. The $ioo 
sign, however, may be reasonably expected to exert a com- 
mercialized influence over at least ten people. 



The Western Electric Co.'s Annual Report 

Corporations' annual reports are not ordinarily selected 
as entertaining reading matter ; but as a commentary upon 
conditions in an industry upon which depends to a very 
great extent the successful maintenance of telephone serv- 
ice in the United States, the annual report of the Western 



Electric Company for 1912 is entitled to more than casual 
notice. 

The cold facts presented by the report are : A five and 
a half million dollar increase in sales over 191 1 ; an increase 
in the number of orders and their average value ; additions 
to manufacturing plants both here and abroad; the evening 
of new distributing houses ; and an increase in the number 
of employes. 

The sales amounting to $71,729,329 were not made to the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company and the asso- 
ciate companies alone, although some people still entertain 
the idea that sales to these companies is the extent of West- 
ern Electric activities. The fallacy of this opinion is ap- 
parent from a statement in the report that the company has 
24,000 customers other than telephone companies. This 
signifies wide activities in fields other than the telephone 
industry. The Western Electric Company "furnishes equip- 
ment for every electrical need" and sells to railroads, elec- 
tric power central stations, street railways, electrical con- 
tractors and dealers, manufacturers, and now also to a lim- 
ited extent through its own retail stores, to individual con- 
sumers. The line of equipment handled embraces every- 
thing electrical, from the largest generating plant to the 
simplest of electric household devices. The company's sales 
to customers other than companies of the Bell system have 
steadily increased during the past ten years and are in great 
measure responsible for the addition to the American fac- 
tory at Hawthorne (111.) and the Antwerp and London fac- 
tories abroad. 

The number of employes has also increased, there now be- 
ing a roll of 24,564, an increase of over 1,000 over the pre- 
vious year. The report finishes with a comment on the new 
employes' pension and insurance system. Fifty-seven pen- 
sioners, an increase of eight during 1912, are now on the 
company's list, at an average annual pension of $6^.00. 

As a whole, the report breathes a spirit of optimism and 
prosperity and reflects the generally satisfactory condition 
of the telephone and allied electrical industries. 



A Large Timber Deal 



The Sterling Cedar & Lumber Company recently sold to 
the Loud Lumber Company, of Au Sable and Oscoda, their 
timber holdings in the Upper Peninsula, consisting of the 
town site of Charles, Mackinaw county, all the dwellings, 
store, mills and docks with 3,500 acres of standing timber, 
consisting of saw log timber, telegraph poles, railroad ties, 
posts, bark and pulpwood. It will require eight to ten years 
to cut this timber. The W. C. Sterling & Son Company are 
to purchase from the new company all the cedar as it is cut. 

W. C. Sterling, Sr., who has been in active business for 
the past forty-five years will now retire. The Commodore 
says he has neglected shooting, fishing, sailing and ice boat- 
ing for more than forty-five years and thinks it time he gave 
these matters proper attention. 

W. C. Sterling, Jr., will continue the management of the 
cedar pole and tie business established thirty-three years 
ago, now known as W. C. Sterling & Son Company, main- 
taining their large sorting yard at Bay City, Mich., and other 
points with their main office at Monroe. The Sterling Cedar 
& Lumber Company, of which he is vice president and treas- 
urer, will retain all their holdings in the Lower Peninsula 
of Michigan. This includes several thousand acres of land 
and some timber. 
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TYPE "Q" LAMP 



The Culmination of Five Years' 

Experience 

at manufacturing electric lamps, especially designed 
for the use of Gas Men. Efficiency and economy 
commensurate with the needs of the Progressive Gas 
Man is attained by the use of their lamps: 

Embodying 

Strength 

Safety 

Service 



Secondary, one year guarantee battery that charges over 
night. Believe us to be only too pleased to favor you 
with any information pertaining to this subject. 
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Publicity as a Remedy for 
Corporation Baltin|{ 

NO one familiar with the facts will deny 
that baiting public utility corpora- 
tions is a common practice among a cer- 
tain class of politicians seeking or hold- 
ing office. But why do the corporations 
continue to act as the fish and swallow 
the bait? The utility concerns have it in 
their power successfully to resist these 
subtleties. That is the power of pub- 
licity established through a candid, open 
relationship with the people whom they 
serve. It is always at their disposal. 
Why do they not avail themselves of it 
and put an end to the pernicious baiting 
business? 

Until they do, the corporations can- 
not entirely absolve themselves of blame 
and responsibility for existing evils. 
Happily the day has dawned when many 
far-sighted corporation managers are em- 
bracing this better means, conscious, from 
actual demonstration, that it is the only 
method that will pay in the end. Had it 
been employed consistently from the first, 
would there ever have been any con- 
siderable demand for public ownership of 
these utilities? — From the Omaha Bee. 



A Backward Step in Utility Regulation 

A backward step has been taken in utility regulation in 
New York by the appointment to the Public Service Com- 
mission of New York for the second district, of a locomo- 
tive engineer and a hotel proprietor to fill the offices of com- 
missioners. Governor Sulzer certainly was not considering 
the public when he made the appointments, for, had he been 
actuated by any motive except to appease some political 
faction by handing out jobs, he would have found no 
difficulty in securing hundreds of men in New York State, 
any two of whom would be better qualified to serve in the 
capacity of commissioners than the appointees. While 
the two men may be excellent gentlemen of high moral 
standard, yet running a hotel or a locomotive does not tend 
to qualify one to cope with the complex problems that are 
a part of public utility regulation. 
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Even if the appointees, after years of study, become 
efficient in the work, the appointments are inexcusable, 
for the time it requires them to become experienced is 
wasted — a loss to the public. In truckling to the poli- 
ticians Governor Sulzer has set politics above public serv- 
ice and has struck a blow at utility regulation by State 
commissions that will cause public confidence to waver in 
the new found method that was proving so successful in 
eliminating politics from the public utility field, leaving the 
companies free to devote their energies to providing service 
to the public instead of being forced to fight a continuous 
duel with self-seeking politicians and agitators to preserve 
their business. 

In commenting upon the appointments the Electrical 
World said, editorially: 

"The activities of a public service commissioner are very 
extensive and of great variety. He is not a judge con- 
trolled by technical rules of evidence, but must conduct 
hearings at which important evidence is often recorded; 
much harm may be done or time wasted if he is unable to 
determine what is incompetent, immaterial, and irrelevant. 
He is called upon to decide as to the reasonableness of de- 
mands made by the public, or of requirements insisted upon 
by corporations, and a broad general knowledge of affairs 
coupled with ripe judgment will be required to derive 
proper conclusions. Decisions of the public service com- 
mission involve questions of law, engineering, and business. 
No commissioner can be sufficiently informed in these 
divisions of the world's activity to enable him to be inde- 
pendent of other commissioners. He is dependent partly 
upon the opinions of subordinates, partly upon the state- 
ments of interested parties before him, and partly upon the 
opinions of his fellow commissioners, often very conflict- 
ing, or at least confusing. Again the value of his decision, 
not only as to the material submitted, but also as to the 
men submitting it, will depend largely upon the breadth of 
his experience. 

**A practical railroad man was specified in the political 
platform, but it must be assumed that a practical man, in 
the general sense, was meant. If the appointee had started 
as a locomotive engineer, or even much lower, and had 
progressed through various departments, so that he could 
be expected to have some grasp of general railroad busi- 
ness, and especially of the intricate relations existing be- 
tween a public service corporation and the public, we 
should be hopeful, in the highest degree, of his appoint- 
ment. No matter what his standing as a man and as a 
citizen may be, we regard it as most unwise to permit him, 
or anyonjK else of his limited experience, to have a part in 
wielding the great power given by the public service com- 
mission law of New York State." 



Death of Anthony N, Brady 

Another of the men who have brought the public utilities 
of the United States to a higher standard than those of any 
other country of the world, has passed away. The many 
friends of Anthony N. Brady were shocked to learn of his 
death in London on July 22. 

His financial career was at its zenith when the end came. 
His personal influence, however, went beyond the sixty 
large corporations in which he was a director and his inter- 
ests included those of transportation, electricity, gas, rubber, 
oil, paving materials and tobacco. He was a power in the 
American Tobacco Company and also made much money in 
the oil industry. Mr. Brady was best known, however, as a 
promoter of public service corporations. He first purchased 
the gas plants at Albany and Troy, N. Y., and in Chicago, 
and then began to buy up trolley lines, first in Albany and 
then in other cities, and also electric light plants. A list of 
the purely electric public utility companies in which he was 



interested follows: Astoria, Light, Heat & Power Com- 
pany, Long Island City, N. Y. ; Consolidated Gas Company 
of New Jersey, Long Branch, N. J.; Consolidated Light & 
Power Company, Whitehall, N. Y. ; Edison Electric Illu- 
minating Company of Brooklyn, Kings County Electric & 
Power Company of Brooklyn, New York Edison Company, 
United Electric Light & Power Company, New York ; Con- 
solidated Gas, Electric Light & Power Company ; Baltimore ; 
Glens Falls Gas & Electric Company, Louisville Lighting 
Company, Memphis Consolidated Gas & Electric Company, 
Northern Westchester Lighting Company, Peekskill Light- 
ing & Railroad Company, Utica Gas & Electric Company, 
Westchester Lighting Company, Yonkers Electric Light & 
Power Company, Municipal Gas Company of Albany, 
United Gas, Electric Light & Fuel Company, Fort Edward, 
N. Y. ; Troy Gas Company, Dayton Light, Heat & Power 
Company, and the Chattanooga & Tennessee River Power 
Company. 

He was also a member of the board of directors of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company. He is 
survived by his widow, his son, Nicholas F., who succeeded 
him recently as president of the New York Edison Com- 
pany, another son, J. C. Brady, and three married daugh- 
ters. 

^li ^ :¥ 

What the Mulhall Expose Has Shown 

The Senate committee now investigating the "confes- 
sion" of Colonel Martin M. Mulhall finds itself engaged 
chiefly in the pursuit of phantoms. Under the light of full 
and fair inquiry, the colonel's most startling accusations 
have fallen flat. Many of them he has been forced to re- 
tract or qualify in such manner as to divest them of all the 
serious significance originally ascribed to them. 

Stripped of its journalistic exaggeration and the atmos- 
phere of innuendo and unfavorable inference with which it 
was invested in its first presentation to the public, by the 
• New York World and Chicago Tribune, the promised revel- 
ation of wholesale criminal corruption dwindles into a mere 
recital of political and business scandal. And the doubtful 
character of the story is not redeemed in any great degree 
by the bales of letters, telegrams and other "documentary 
proofs" that the colonel has offered in support of his own 
statements. The "exposure" itself is exposed as a sensa- 
tional newspaper exploitation of Mulhall's retaliation upon 
his former employers for cutting him off from their payroll 
and refusing to pay him any more money under any pre- 
text. 

In the way of evidence that would be acceptable in a 
court, or worthy of serious consideration at the hands of 
the Senate committee, the entire Mulhall expose has pro- 
duced nothing to substantiate the charges of wholesale 
corruption of Congressmen and other public officers by the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 

All the evidence presented before the investigating com- 
mittee has failed to prove that any of the public officers 
whose reputations have been assailed are guilty of any 
malfeasance or that the N. A. M. has committed any crim- 
inal act. What it has shown most conspicuously is that the 
executive heads of the association fell into a grave error of 
judgment in ever employing such a man as Mulhall for 
any important work or resorting to the methods repre- 
sented by Mulhall and his kind. 

The primary objects sought by the N. A. M. were legiti- 
mate enough in themselves. Whatever public censure may 
fall upon the association by reason of the disclosures in 
the Senate investigation will be on account of the means 
employed to accomplish its purposes rather than because 
the purposes themselves are to be condemned, by fair- 
minded persons. 

The National Association of Manufacturers is an organ- 
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ization of business men of the entire country. It has about 
3,800 members whose employes number 3,000,000 in all and 
who pay out between $1,500,000,000 and $2,000,000,000 each 
year in wages. The combined value of their products is 
more than $4,000,000,000 annually. The industries which 
these men represent constitute a most important factor in 
the coimtry's welfare. 

Presumably the reason for which the manufacturers are 
organized is that they may act unitedly for the advance- 
ment and protection of their mutual business interests. It is 
most natural that they should seek to obtain legislation fa- 
vorable to the conditions under which they operate and to 
prevent any legislative or other action on the part of the 
government that in their opinion would be inimical to their 
industrial success. As large employers of labor, it is nat- 
ural also that they should oppose any action on the part of 
"organized labor" that would be antagonistic to their plans 
or create difficulty in the operation of their business. 

The manufacturers are citizens. They pay a large pro- 
portion of the taxes. They have every legitimate right to 
go before the Congress, the legislatures and other law- 
making bodies and ask for any reasonable consideration 
at their hands. They are as much entitled to the privileges 
of organization and united action as their employes. It is 
even proper that they should use any fair and honorable 
influence to bring about the election of men whom they 
favor for public office. 

But the National Association of Manufacturers owes it 
to itself and its members to exercise these rights and 
privileges openly and frankly. When it employs devious 
means and seeks by subterfuge to bring about results that 
might be obtained by direct and open action it incurs public 
suspicion and distrust. When it entrusts its negotiations 
with the government to a Mulhall, it is doing itself, its 
friends and its cause a g^evous injury. 

For the greater part, the public utility companies are 
more progressive in this respect than those engaged in 
other industries. Most of them realize the penalties of the 
"gum shoe" method and the potency of frankness and open 
dealing. In recent years very few Mulhalls have been car- 
ried on the payrolls of public utility companies and their 
number is dwindling rapidly. 



Trying to Find a Standard of Service 

The Indiana public service commission has just taken 
up a series of conferences with experts in the lines of the 
various public utilities now serving the people of Indiana 
in a matter that is likely to have a very important bearing 
upon the operations of the commission. It is seeking in- 
formation on which to establish a set of standards of qual- 
ity of service rendered by these companies — a sort of yard- 
stick of quality and efficiency by which to measure the 
service Indiana public service corporations are rendering to 
the people. 

It is explained by the commission that when a complaint 
is made to the commission that this or that company is not 
giving good service to its customers, or that the quality of 
the product which it serves is poor, the commission will 
send an inspector to make an investigation as to the just- 
ness of the charges. In order that the inspectors may have 
a basis on which to work the commission proposes to estab- 
lish a set of standards of service which the public service 
corporations will be required to live up to. 

The first conference at the office of the commission re- 
lated to gas. Three scientists, R. S. McBride, assistant 
chemist of the bureau of standards, Washington; Profes- 
sor F. C. Mathers, Indiana University, and Professor John 
White, of Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute, were 
present and explained to the commission the technical and 
scientific side of the gas question. Similar conferences 



will be held regarding electricity, water, telephone, tele- 
graph, heating, street railroad, interurban, railroad and ex- 
press business but the dates for these conferences have not 
been fixed. Naturally enough, the commission feels that 
if it is to be the arbitrator between the people and the 
public service companies, it ought to be in position to say 
what constitutes efficiency in service. 



Baiting of Cincinnati Utility by Politicians 

The practice of politicians in backing lawsuits for exam- 
inations of books of public utilities for purely political 
purposes has been exposed by the Cincinnati Street Railway 
Company in answer to such a suit filed by the owners of one 
share of stock, who acquired the stock solely for the pur- 
pose of bringing the suit. 

The Street Railway Company, through its vice president, 
Edward Goepper, in its answer to the suit of Dr. Frank 
Caldwell for an injunction, compelling the company to per- 
mit him to make an inspection of its books, declared in so 
many words that the action is nothing more than a political 
conspiracy for the purpose of injuring the company's 
interests. 

For a first defense the company's answer denies that Dr. 
Caldwell is the owner of any share or shares of its capital 
stock, but he admits that he is the "registered holder" of 
one share, of the par value of $50, out of an outstanding 
issue of 370,239 shares. It is stated that on July 7 Dr. 
Caldwell secured the one share of stock at a cost of $55, 
and it is declared that this share was secured and trans- 
ferred to his name on that date for the sole purpose of 
demanding an inspection of the books and bringing the 
court action. 

All this, it is alleged, was done "in pursuance of a con- 
spiracy, as defendant is informed and believes, between 
plaintiff and members of a political party or committee 
which is now engaged in a political campaign in the city of 
Cincinnati." It further alleges : "None of said conspirators 
is or at any time was a stockholder in the defendant com- 
pany; on the contrary, they are banded together for the 
purpose, among others, of injuring defendant in any way 
which they can devise." 

The charge is also made that the inspection of the books 
and records is not desired, and the demand was not made for 
the purpose of securing information by Dr. Caldwell for his 
use as a stockholder, "but solely for political purposes and in 
order to injure defendant and to annoy and harrass its 
stockholders." Therefore, it is claimed that the demand 
was not made in good faith, to conserve or promote any 
interests of the stockholders, but to injure these interests, 
and that the suit is not being prosecuted in good faith, but 
"for, by and in the interest of said political party/' For 
these reasons it is declared that the inspection would be an 
abuse of statutory rights and an injury to the company. 

The claim made is that the inspection of the books is 
sought in order to further the Bigelow city charter ticket's 
interests. The answer was filed by Attorney Joseph Wilby, 
as counsel for the Cincinnati Street Railway Company. 



Progressive Policy of Big Portland Utility 

"There will be no waste basket in the complaint depart- 
ment," said F. T. Griffith, the new president of the Portland 
Railway, Light & Power Company, of Portland, in outlining 
the policy of the company under his administration. 

"This company wants to give the best service possible," 
said Mr. Griffith, "to get the best results for the people and 
the company. We need the co-operation of the people. I 
want to convince residents of Portland and the territory 
we serve that we are doing and intend to do all we can for 
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the prosperity and upbuilding of this community. We are 
going to strive to get people interested in our affairs and to 
know more intimately the inside workings of the public 
service corporations serving them. 

*• Portland, with its commission form of government, has 
adopted corporation methods. These methods will banish 
politics from the relations between the public service cor- 
porations and the city. Relations between public service 
corporations and the city should be purely business relations. 
Personally, I do not know intimately a single member of 
Portland's new commission, nor the Mayor. They start 
out with the confidence of the people and are entitled to it. 

*'We, of this company, believe that we are entitled to just 
as much confidence. We want an opportunity to convince 
the people that we are striving to serve them — that our 
actions are dictated only by busmess considerations and the 
welfare of the community. Another matter that I am going 
to give my earnest attention is the welfare of our employees. 
It will be our policy, so far as possible, to administer to the 
needs of those we employ. In exceptional cases only will 
we fill positions of responsibility from outside our ranks. 
Wherever and whenever possible we will promote our own 
employees to vacancies in the organizations as they occur. 

"There is no waste basket in the complaint department. 

Every communication to the company made in good faith 

will receive earnest consideration. We invite our employees, 

too, to give us their ideas for the betterment of the service. 

Frequently we get some of our best suggestions, however, 

from outside the service. We want the people to use our 

complaint bureau liberally. There is no one connected with 

the management of this company who does not welcome 

suggestions.'* 

* * * 

Signs on Street Cars 

In Peoria, 111., there is a novel variety of street car signs 
which is a subject of just pride by Peoria citizens, and 
attracts the attention of a large number of visitors to that 
city. 

Upon the top of each car, in such position as to attract 
the attention of all, with two faces fronting to the front 
and the right side, is a large upright shield, perhaps twelve 
by eighteen inches, or larger, bearing a huge perforated 
letter. By day, the different coloring of the letter sets it 
off from the enameled shield, while by night an electric 
light shines through the perforations. Each car line in the 
city bears a different initial. 

These huge letters, standing erect on the top of each 
advancing car, are visible either by day or by night more 
than a block away, so that any individual standing on a 
corner, perhaps shielded from rain by a projecting door- 
way, is able to identify his own car while it is still far 
enough away not to require immediate hailing. 

The system works out in actual practice in excellent 
manner. Upon crowded corners, where cars of half a 
dozen lines pass at intervals, prospective passengers are 
saved the annoyance of trip after trip to the center of the 
street to futilely hail cars of the wrong line, and motor- 
men are saved the corresponding annoyance of unneces- 
sary stops. 

The system is a good one and might \yell be adopted by 
the car lines in other cities. 



May Charge More Than Five Cent Carfare 

The Washington State Supreme Court has decided that 
the five-cent street car fare provision in the public utilities 
law of 191 1 is invalid because it allows deprivation of prop- 
erty without due process of law. The law makes violation 
of the five-cent fare provisions by officers of a street car 
company a gross misdemeanor, punishable by jail imprison- 
ment. 



This decision upheld the King County Superior Court 
decision in the case of the State versus W. R. Crawford 
and Samuel Wallace. Crawford and Wallace were ar- 
rested as officers of the Seattle, Benton and Southern Rail- 
way Company, charged with having demanded and ac- 
cepted a ten-cent fare within the city limits of Seattle, 
whereas the public utilities law specified a five-cent maxi- 
mum. The defendants were sentenced in police court to 
thirty days in jail. 



Merger of Louisville, Ky, Utilies 

Thursday, July loth, the Louisville Gas & Electric Com- 
pany came into full control of the gas and electric utility 
situation in Louisville, Ky., by purchasing from the stock- 
holders of the Kentucky Electric Company all of the stock 
of that corporation. The Louisville utilities merger is now 
complete, the companies which have been combined being 
the Louisville Gas Company, Louisville Lighting Company, 
the Kentucky Heating Company, Kentucky Electric Com- 
pany, Geo. C. Fetter Lighting Company and the Campbell 
Electric Company. 

Officers have been elected as follows: President, General 
Geo. H. Harries ; Vice-President, Donald MacDonald ; Sec- 
retary, R. J. Graf; Treasurer, T. B. Wilson. The direc- 
tors: H. H. Byllesby, chairman of the board, Otto E. 
Osthoff, Arthur S. Huey, J. J. O'Brien, all of Chicago; 
General Geo. H. Harries, James B. Brown, Donald Mac- 
Donald, Chas. J. Doherty, Dr. H. D. Hodman, Judge Mat- 
thew O'Doherty, Daniel D. Doherty, Col. John H. Whallen, 
Harry W. Fuller, John W. Barr, all of Louisville, and R. 
H. Trimble, of Mt. Sterling, Ky. 

Donald MacDonald of Louisville will be the general man- 
ager of the company and Herbert L. Harries, assistant gen- 
eral manager. In accordance with agreement with the city, 
work will be started at once upon the natural gas pipe line 
from West Virginia, and it is thought possible that natural 
gas will be distributed in Louisville sometime during the 
winter. Another possibility in connection with the merger 
is the expansion and unification of the steam heating sys- 
tems of the various utilities to serve additional territory. 

Stockholders in the new company have authorized the 
issuance of $7,500,000 five-year 6 per cent bonds, all of 
which have been sold. The controlling interest in the new 
company is held by the Standard Gas & Electric Company, 
one of the Byllesby companies. The property will be un- 
der the management and operation of H. M. Byllesby & 
Company. 

Suggests Installation of Water Meters 

In a message by H. F. Emery, president of Fargo, N. 
Dak., first City Commission, read on the occasion of his 
taking the chair to administer the new form of city govern- 
ment, he says, in reference to the water works system: 
"After a careful study of the situation, I am satisfied that 
three changes should be inaugurated at once. First, that 
we fix by ordinance a meter rate ; second, that all new con- 
nections be reouired to install meters ; third, that we charge 
the flat rate. This conclusion is reached from the fact that 
we are now pumping about eight hundred million gallons 
per annum, while we ought not to be pumping over six hun- 
dred million gallons per annum, showing a loss of 25 per 
cent. By fixing a meter rate it will give those wishing to 
economize the privilege of so doing without working any 
hardship upon those who wish to continue on the flat rate." 



H. H. Stephens has been appointed manager of the 
Everett Gas Company, which controls the electric service 
in Snohomish, Wash., succeeding M. D. Spencer, former 
manager of Snohomish. 
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Risk as an Element of the Rate of Return 



on Capital in Electric 
Traction Properties 

By JAMES D. MORTIMER 

PrcsidcBt, The Mtl«vaukee Electric Rall«vay and Lltfqt Co. 

IT IS a well established principle of the economics of interest 
and profit that the necessary return to any enterprise is 
affected by the risk entailed in the conduct of that enter- 
prise. Thus, John Stuart Mill has stated : 

"What a person expects to gain, who superintends the employ- 
ment of his own capital, is always more and usually much more 
than this (the current rate of interest). The surplus is partly 
compensation for risk. By lending his capital on unexceptional 
security he runs little or no risk, but if he embarks in business 
on his own account, he always exposes his capital to some, and 
in many cases to very great danger of partial or total loss. For 
this danger he must be compensated, otherwise he will not incur 
it." 

(Principles of PoHtical Economy, p. 245.) 

The same principles have been repeated by many economists 
since Mill and in addition thereto the fact has been emphasized 
that the further the individual is removed from the actual super- 
vision of his money capital, as is the case with our corporate 
managements, the greater indemnity does the investor demand 
to compensate him iof the hazards of the business. 

The recent interest in the rate of return for traction properties 
has its rise in the action of regulating commissions and mu- 
nicipalities limiting the profits of the industry. Publicity of 
earnings and expense has disclosed the fact long apparent to 
traction magnates that the business in itself was not highly re- 
munerative. Such money as has been made out of the industry 
has come from activity in lines other than industry 
proprietorship. 



JAMES D. MORTIMER, 
President The Milwaukee Hallway & Light Company. 



Returns Too Low 

The tendency of regulation has been to fix returns 
at a point which does not compensate capital for the haz- 
ards of the business. There has been an evident confu- 
sion in the popular mind between the terms rate of return 
and legal rate of interest. Judicial review has been con- 
fined to passing upon the question of whether the rate of 
return, fixed by municipal enactment or commission order, 
is confiscatory. A rate of return may just escape being con- 
fiscatory without providing sufficient compensation for the 
risk involved, or sufficient incentive for the investment of 
further capital. 

Investments in securities yield a return in two ways ; one 
by the payment of interest or dividends, and the other, by 
appreciation in market value. Those who demand a certain 
return, that is with a minimum hazard, expect a return 
principally by the first means, while those willing to make 
an investment involving a hazard expect their return to 
come largely by the second. Recognition of these princi- 
ples has resulted in the classification of securities designed 
to appeal to and attract the various classes of conservative, 
semi-conservative, and speculative investors. 

An endeavor to trace the reasons for the poor regard 
in which electric railway securities are held by the invest- 
ing public brings to light the fact that investments in securi- 
ties of this class are considered as more hazardous than 
similar securities of other public service corporations. An 

Notf. — This arMcle was written by Mr. Mortimer for Aera. the of- 
flda) magazine of the American Electric Railway Association. 



examination of the hazards of the business discloses the 
fact that this opinion, held by the investing public and their 
banking houses, has a real basis and it is the purpose of 
these notes to develop some of the principal hazards and to 
indicate generally the effect a recognition of these should 
have upon decisions involving regulation of rates. 

Risks of the Iraction Industry 

The risks peculiar to the traction industry, which differ- 
entiate it from other public utility industries may be sum- 
marized under three principal groups: 

(a) Risks affecting gross earnings. 

(b) Risks affected by probability of increased operating 
expenditures in the future. 

(c) Risks affected by municipal demands for unpro- 
ductive capital expenditures. 

All these are in a large measure beyond the control of 
the management and operate to make net earnings and 
capital return unstable. 

Industrial depressions and panics are reflected in the 
earnings of a traction utility more quickly than in the earn- 
ings of any other municipal utility. This is probably due to 
the fact that the street railway is more closely related to the 
community's commercial activity than is any other munici- 
pal utility. The unemployed do not retjuire street railway 
service to carry them to and from their work, and in look- 
ing for work have ample time to walk : the shopping^ and 
theater loads are much reduced and the convention which 
develops a transient population may be entirelv omitted. 
Unlike other utilities, moreover, the street railway is a 
cash and not a credit business, and scarcity of cash means 
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a walk in preference to a car ride. Traction service can 
be dispensed with by a part of the public without incurring 
the assessment of demand charges, minimum bills or meter 
rentals, which serve to equalize and protect the revenues of 
other classes of Utilities, Associated with the effect of in- 
dustrial depression we find that traction earnings are very 
little subject to artificial stimulation, whereas the ultimate 
development in the electric light and power and gas busi- 
ness, cannot be predicted. 

Increase in Operatin|{ Expenses 

Operating expenses are tending to increase more rapid- 
ly than g^oss earnings. This seems to be the general com- 
plaint; despite greater traffic density, larger cars with pre- 
pa)rment attachments and fare boxes, lower unit produc- 
tion costs of electrical energy, scientific management com- 
mittees and the administrative assistance of regulating com- 
missions. 

It is difficult to predict the ultimate effect of the continued 
rise in cost of materials and labor. The application of ma- 
chinery has tended to keep down labor costs in many de- 
partments, but the cost of platform labor is not much sub- 
ject to engineering treatment. The more ambitious of this 
class of employes are already taking from gross earnings 
practically as much as is allotted to invested capital, and 
yet the greed continues. This ever-present tendency, to- 
gether with the expense associated with a trainmen's strike, 
may be said to be the principal hazards that distinguish the 
traction business from that of other municipal utilities. 

Increasing overcrowding of the lower strata of the legal 
profession, increase in the number of lower courts compe- 
tent by law to try personal injury cases, the attitude of the 
ordinary juror toward the defendant when the same is 
a corporation and the fear in which certain of the judiciary 
hold popular clamor, have tended to cause the expense of 
injuries and damages to increase irrespective of new types 
of fender and other improvements in car design. The 
fear of investors that a single accident may wipe out the 
year's net earnings of a small road, makes it almost im- 
possible to borrow capital for such an enterprise. The 
courts are seeing a new light on the common-law obligations 
of corporations enjoying a street railway franchise, and are 
thereby imposing obligations that were never even dreamed 
of by those obtaining the franchise. A track may have 
been laid in a dirt street under a franchise providing that 
the grantee shall maintain that portion of the street lying 
within the track zone in good order and repair. The courts 
are now beginning to hold that such an obligation must be 
interpreted broadly, and that the street railway must lay a 
new pavement of brick, asphalt or cedar block, depending 
upon what the municipality does outside the track zone. 

The rather general cry of municipalities for home rule 
with just as broad powers as are permitted by the state con- 
stitution, is bringring results and with them other obligations 
for the street railways that lie in the "twilight land" between 
reasonableness and confiscation. 

Unfair Agitations 

Continued agitation by those desiring political prefer- 
ment, unfair publicity from the less reputable members of 
the press desirous of gaining circulation without conscien- 
tiously considering the means to that end, and recommenda- 
tions of irresponsible advisors, have caused much confused 
discussion about "a seat for every fare" or "a seat for 
every passenger," which sooner or later results in a pres- 
sure for increased car service that cannot be successfully 
resisted. 

Of the same order are the demands for pure air at a 
uniform temperature, the removal of snow from the track 
zone in the winter, and the laying of the dust by sprinkling 
in the summer. 

With the tendency of American cities to expend their 



corporate limits and with such expansion the increase in 
length of the average ride at the city fare, there exists an- 
other cau§e for an increase in cost of service at a rate great- 
er than the increase in gross earnings. 

The popularity of regularly raising the assessment for 
taxes of traction utilities and of devising new forms of 
licensee fees for poles, cars and trainmen, still continues 
with undiminished force. Regulation in recent years by 
bodies authorized by law has brought with it added ex- 
penses involved in preparing a defense requiring the em- 
ployment of expert witnesses and appraisers and added 
work on the part of the utility's counsel. 

The lack of knowledge, even on the part of regulating 
commissions of the proper contingent allowances to be 
made in expenses for depreciation and obsolescence of 
physical property, is one more element not devoid of risk. 

Bringing the streets to grade before the laying of new 
track, payment of initial cost of permanent pavement with- 
in the track zone, assessment against the track of part of 
the cost of pavement outside the track zone, improvements 
in rolling stock designed to fit demands for greater com- 
fort and a higher standard of service rather than econom- 
ical operation, and replacement of overhead feeders and 
wooden poles by underground cables and steel poles, are 
among the risks resulting in unproductive capital expendi- 
tures. The traction company must anticipate extensions 
of population — it cannot follow. It must share in the 
hazards of every new city addition. Such extensions are 
rarely, if ever, paying investments at the start, and in many 
cases they will never prove to be self-sustaining. Were the 
traction lines municipally owned, the promoters of new ad- 
ditions could be assessed the cost of the line and while their 
activity might be lessened, they would cheerfully make 
payment as they do to-day in case of the extension of 
municipal sewers and water mains. Where traction lines 
do attract population, it is experience that they do not al- 
ways hold it. Shifts in the character of residence districts 
and changes in trade centers, mean changed currents of 
travel and lines may become obsolete long befbre they have 
fulfilled the life and obligations of their franchises. 

During recent years experience with expiring traction 
franchises and the difficulty of obtaining satisfactory exten- 
sions or renewals has emphasized the insecure foundation 
upon which many traction properties have been built and 
operated. Rate regulation and negotiations for renewals of 
expiring franchises have brought new problems, among 
which is that of valuation of the utility. 

Cost of Consolidation 

The cost of bringing together into one operating com- 
pany many detached and in some cases competing lines, has 
never been adequately recognized in any rate regulation 
case. That such effort involved the expenditure of large 
amounts of capital represented in the consolidation cost 
by either cash or exchanged securities is certain. The at- 
tempted destruction of such development costs, through the 
failure to recognize them as important elements of value, 
has cast a cloud in the future of the industry that is most 
difficult to dispel and is now regarded as one of the hazards 
of the business. The hazards associated with possible mu- 
nicipal ownership of traction lines still exist. The munici- 
pal traction system is untried in American cities, but offers 
great possibilities to public office seekers as an issue or plat- 
form plank. Sooner or later some city will make the trial 
on a large scale without regard for its ultimate financial 
success, and the popularity of the movement will for a time 
extend, and develop into a certainty what is at present re- 
garded by thinking investors as a risk. 

All these hazards place the traction utility business in a 
class distinct from that of other utilities. The quantitative 
measurement of the relative risk involved in investments in 

(Continued on page 46.) 
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Public Utilities and City Growth 

How Corporations Helped Make Chicago a Great City 



At a recent meeting of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, the Committee on City Transportation and Public 
Utilities made its report in which it declared that Chicago 
enjoyed as efficient public utility service as any city in the 
world. The committee pointed out the tremendous factor 
the public utilities have been in making Chicago's commer- 
cial greatness, and how the Chicago companies have aided 
the city's rapid growth by their progressiveness, despite the 
obstacles that have been thrown in their paths by the poli- 
ticians. A. R. Bone is chairman of the Transportation and 
Public Utilities committee, whose report is published 
belozv: 

CHICAGO, as a city, is one of the marvels of this age! 
From the little frontier trading post of 1840, it has 
grown, in the allotted "three score years and ten," to 
a city of nearly two and one-half million people; and this 
in real growth, not the mushroom growth of the frontier 
boom town, but substantial, permanent growth based on 
citizenship enthusiastic with the Chicago spirit of progress, 
the "I Wiir* which is destined to make Chicago the metrop- 
olis of the world. 

Much of this development has been made possible by 
modern facilities provided by the public utilities companies 
of the city, which, by extending means of communication, 
or increasing comfort, have not only made possible the 
busy center of downtown Chicago, but have also, in the 
districts far removed from the center of the city, opened 
up to thriving business and comfortable residence sections 
that, but for them, would still be cabbage patches. 

Turn back your memory but a few years, to the time of 
street cars pulled by horses over streets dimly lighted by 
kerosene lamps, to the time when there were no telephones, 
and communication — when greater rapidity than the mail 
was desired — was through the medium of messenger boys, 
and when each manufacturer had his own steam power plant 
with its waste and expenses; and consider the important 
relation of modern public utilities to the city's development. 

Gas Compaoy Was First Utility 

The first of these in the field was a company to furnish 
illuminating gas. This was established in 1849 ^"^ ^^^" 
nished gas for but a small district on the North and South 
sides. It was not until ten years later that similar service 
was given to the West side. During this time the city was 
constantly extending and soon reached the point where a 
plan of more rapid transit seemed desirable and, in 1858-9, 
the first lines of horse propelled street cars were put in. At 
this time the population of Chicago was only 112,000, and 
the cars ran only as far north as Lake street and south to 
Thirty-first street and from the Lake west to Halsted street. 
The entire area of Chicago was less than twenty square 
miles. 

In the next ten years the population almost trebled and 
the area doubled, but, beyond a gradual growth of the 
utilities in service, there was not noticeable change. 

Within the next decade, in 1876, was held the momentous 
Philadelphia Centennial. This celebration stirred the coun- 
try from end to end, but in the excitement, but little notice 
was taken of the greatest wonder of all displayed there — 
the telephone. At first considered simply as a mechanical 
toy, its importance and field of usefulness were not im- 
mediately realized, or appreciated, but soon its possibilities 
were recognized and in 1877 the service was started in 
Chicago with a list of ten subscribers. 

By 1880. the population of Chicago had passed the half 



THE PEOPLES GAS BUILDING AT CHICAGO. THE BEST 
EQUIPPED GAS COMPANY BUILDING IN THE WORLD. 

million mark, and people began to wonder where and when 
the growth was going to stop! The telephone service had 
been accepted in a small way as a possible adjunct to busi- 
ness; the telephone exchange was operating with almost i,- 
000 subscribers — about one to every 550 people in Chicago. 
Within the next ten years, from 1880 to 1890, the popu- 
lation almost doubled and passed the one million mark. The 
area was also extended, and the number of telephone sub- 
scribers had grown to almost 8,000 — one to every 143 peo- 
ple in the city. During this time the electric light, which 
had had almost its first publicity at the Philadelphia Cen- 
tennial, became an assured and commercial reality, and 
people recognized its possibilities and that of electrical 
A company was formed to furnish electric lighting 
furnish a central distributing point for electrical 
This was a tremendous step in advance. Under 



power, 
and to 
power. 
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THE ELECTIUC SHOP. THE MOST COMPLETELY STOCKED 
IN THE WORLD IS LOCATED AT 

the old method, the manufacturer had to maintain his sep- 
arate power plant, with its expensive installation and main- 
tenance, and here was a proposition where, by turning a 
switch, he could draw all the power necessary from the 
central distributing point, and likewise illuminate his fac- 
tory in a manner that left no dark corners with their possi- 
bilities for accidents. 

Cable Cars Help City Spread 

About this time it was realized that street cars, using 
horses as motive power, were not up-to-date, and cable cars 
were introduced. These, with their accelerated traffic along 
the main arteries, opened up to possibilities of usefulness 
for residence, or business, districts that w^ere far beyond 
the radius of the horse car and impossible to use under 
slower method of transportation, so enabling the city to 
spread and care for its rapidly increasing population, reliev- 
ing the congestion in the older districts. 

Within the next decade came the World's Fair, with its 
inducement and absolute necessity for more rapid trans- 
portation and communication. The slow moving horse cars 
and cable cars were replaced by those driven by electric 
motive power and in 1890. the street railroads had carried 
in a year, two hundred million passengers. 

During this time the elevated railroad had been construct- 
ed and. by 1901, the passenger traffic had almost doubled, 
rising from two hundred million per year to three hundred 
and fifty million. 

The growth of all the public service companies has been 
so gradual that our acceptance of the comforts and con- 
veniences and advantages of the service furnished by them 
comes as a matter of course, unless we stop to compare the 
past with the present. 

Today the consumption of electricity for power and light 
alone is over fifty times as great as it was in 1896. Chicago 



ELECTRIC APPLIANCE STORE 
CHICAGO. 



is at this minute using 
this electrical current at 
the rate of 400,000 elec- 
trical horsepower. To 
the layman, these figures 
do not convey much, but 
consider that if this 
power were connected 
up to one of our ordi- 
nary incandescent lamps 
of sixteen candle-power, 
it would be sufficient to 
run that lamp for 1,730 
years; or, if we turn it 
another direction, em- 
ploying it in running one 
of our "Through Route*' 
cars, it would propel 
that car at the rate of 
twenty-five miles an 
hour for 5,968 hours, or 
eight months and nine 
days, and over a dis- 
tance of 149,200 miles — 
almost six times around 
the world. 

The transport a t i o n 
lines, with their many 
arms stretching out for 
the convenience of the 
Chicago public, operate 
over 1,000 miles of track 
in Chicago alone, and 
over them are transport- 
ed annually 1,200,000,- 
000 passengers, a daily 
average of 3,287,671 persons. There is one section of 
track in Chicago that every day, in the hour of maximum 
traflfc, carries more trains than any other in the world in a 
similar time. 

In addition to this, sixty-three miles of railway run under 
Chicago forty feet beneath the surface connecting the busi- 
ness houses and freight stations and transporting heavy 
freight and supplies of all kinds. 

Nor, must we forget the conveniences offered to the con- 
sumers of gas to the number of almost 575,000 and to ac- 
■ commodate whom, requires a system of 2,700 miles of pipe. 
The methods of illumination, in use before the advent of 
gas and electricity seem now pitifully primitive in compari- 
son with the present comfort and convenience of modem 
gas and electric lights, but it is really only a few years since 
kerosene lamps and lanterns were considered almost the 
height of luxury. And consider, too, the forward stride 
made with the introduction of gas as fuel in our kitchens. 
We are so accustomed now to its convenience that we sel- 
dom stop to appreciate how this new fuel, with its imme- 
diate ignition and extinction, removed from the shoulders 
of the housewife two-thirds of the burden and toil that 
made the preparation of a meal an ordeal to be dreaded. 
And this additional comfort and convenience has been ob- 
tained, not. as might readily be imagined, at an increased 
cost, but actually at a lower cost than the older method. 

The telephone, the slowest of all the inventions to take 
its place in the commercial world, had at last outgrown its 
reputation of being a mere toy, and, with its far reaching 
lines of communication, has been adopted by Chicago as 
peculiarly her own. The advantage of practically instan- 
taneous communication, has been appreciated by Chicago- 
and has enabled Chicaeoans to sav that, compared with the 
other large cities of the world, Chicago is pre-eminent in 
telephone development. 
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An average of 1,884,591 messages 
a day originate over the city's 350.000 
telephones, of which there is one to 
every 7J/2 of her population in the city 
— 1,700 telephones to the square mile, 
and this number of telephones is be- 
ing constantly and rapidly increased. 

A N«w Telephone Every Four Minutes 

• A new telephone is going in every 
four minutes of the working day. And 
to serve all this, requires the use of 
almost 900,000 miles of wire; enough 
to encircle the earth thirty-six times! 

The saving of time which this 
equipment represents and time is more 
than money in Chicago— is a highly 
important item. If each call in a day's 
business saves one-half hour for some 
one, the aggregate time saved each 
day in Chicago is 107 years. The in- 
vestment of the public utilities com- 
panies, amounting to one-half billion 
dollars, is an evidence of faith in Chi- 
cago and its future development. The 
public utilities companies give employ- 
ment to 50,000 Chicago citizens and in 
the care of employes, these companies 
are in the forefront of carefully ad- 
ministered welfare work. 

There are few if any of Chicago's 
commercial activities that are not de- 
pendent upon the modern facilities 
supplied by the public utilities com- 
panies. The welfare of every citizen, 
too, is promoted by such facilities 
every hour in the day. This is the 
measure of the service of the public 
utilities companies to Chicago — serv- 
ice that is the most complete, the most 
efficient, the best in the world. 



Higher Electric Lamp Elfficiency 

The General Electric Company is 
about to announce further advances 
in the direction of higher efficiency of 
the incandescent lamp. The new 
lamps contain especially shaped tung- 
sten filaments and are filled with inert 
gas, such as nitrogen, at a pressure of 
about an atmosphere. The types 
which it is expected to first develop 
are adapted to comparatively high cur- 
rent consumption, 6 amperes and 
above, and operate at an efficiency cf 
half a watt per candlepower. This is 
fully twice as high an efficiency as the 
most efficiencv incandescent lamps 

"heretofore available. The new lamps promise to be of par- 
ticular value in a field not heretofore covered by incin- 
descent lamps, and should greatly broaden the applications 
in which they can be used advantageously, particularly in 
the direction of very large candlepower units. 

The research leading to this discovery has been going on 
in the Research Laboratory of the General Electric Com- 
pany at Schenectady for several years. 



H. G. D. Nutting has resigned his position as district 
manager for the Central Illinois Public Service Company, 
with headcuarters at Paris, 111. Mr. Xutting was formerly 



THE LARGEST TELEPHONE BUILDING IN THE WORLD. THE BELL 
TELEPHONE OFFICE BUILDING AT CHICAGO. 

manager at Fort Atkinson, Wis., and served for a time on 
the staflF of the Wisconsin Public Service Commission. 

Arthur Main, formerly electrical engineer of the Hot 
Springs (Ark.) Walter & Light Company, is now electrical 
engineer of the Mammoth Springs (Ark.) Power Com- 
pany, which operates a large hydroelectric system. 

Delos F. Wilcox severed his connection with the Public 
Service Commission for the First District, New York, on 
July I and will engage in private practice as a consulting 
franchise and public-utility expert. 

F. M. Peyton has succeeded B. A. Little as superintend- 
ent of the municipal electric light plant at Okemah, Okla. 
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Trolley Express as an Aid to the Farmer 




INTERURBANS BRINGING FARM PRODUCE TO DOCKS FOR TRANSPORTATION TO THE MARKETS OF THE LARGE CITIES. 



THE problem of keeping people on the farms is large- 
ly one of providing easy communication between ag- 
ricultural communities and the more populous cen- 
ters, particularly such communities as are not directly 
served by steam railroads. Let means be afforded for the 
farmer to get his produce to the large market, and for both 
the farmer and the small storekeeper to obtain merchandise 
easily in return, and life in such places instantly becomes 
more attractive and the sense of isolation to a large extent 
removed. 

How the electric street railway can contribute to the 
solution of this problem is illustrated in the case of the 
Rhode Island Company, which was a pioneer in furnishing 
an express freight service between the farm and the city. 
The Rhode Island Company operates the street cars of 
Providence and in other parts of the state. For some years 
now it has in operation fast freight lines to the farms and 
small communities within a radius of forty miles of Provi- 
dence. The result has been that farms which could have 
been bought some years ago for the amount of the taxes are 
now held for high figures, and but few are to be obtained 
at any price. This company has made profitable along 
one of these trolley freight lines covering thirty miles a 
large milk business where there was none at all before. 

Telephone Helps Too 

Today it is possible for a farmer living near one of these 
lines to order supplies by telephone in Providence in the 
morning and have them delivered in the afternoon. He can 
stop a fast electric express car in front of his farm, put on 
his load of apples or potatoes right by the roadside and get 
in return a bill of lading which he can turn into cash any 
time he wants to ride into town himself. What is more, 
the electric express car will take his produce, if he so de- 
sires, put it into a storage warehouse for him and give him a 
re^eipi for it. The farmers make frequent use of this, 
sending; in their apples in the fall and selling them in the 
spring. 

One great advantage of the system as operated by the 
Rhode Island Company is that it has given to the farmer 
what is virtually a fast express service at freight rates. Be- 
fore the electric car brought goods to the door of the farmer 
iie had to wait two or three days for goods to be shipped to 
bim by freight to the nearest railroad station. It meant then 
a drive of from two to six miles. His charges were the 
same as he pays for the trolley express today. 



The Rhode Island Company did a freight business of 
$248,000 last year, which was an increase of $50,000 over 
the previous year. It operates about 30 cars a day. 

The trolley express service has cut down the time of 
shipment from the stores of Providence to the little towns 
and hamlets from a day to a day and a half and has brought 
the city table and farm closer together. But more than 
that, by removing their isolation and by contributing great- 
ly to their comfort it has helped to keep folks on the farm 
and so to this extent is aiding in the solution of what today 
is not alone a problem for New England but for the nation 
as well. 



Risk and the Rate of Return. 

I (CONINUED FROM PAGE 41.) 

different classes of municipal utilities has not been at- 
tempted but it affords a fruitful field for statistical re- 
search. For the present we must content ourselves with 
conclusions that are based on the results rather than on the 
causes. Investments in traction utilities are not now being 
freely made even under market conditions that create an 
active demand for securities of other public utilities. Both 
the conservative and speculative investor has been disap- 
pointed in the past and he turns toward fields where the 
grass is longer and the crop more certain. He is prone to 
generalize and may at times unjustly discriminate against 
a meritorious investment because it is of a class that does 
not bear a good reputation. If the elimination of the haz- 
ards is impossible because they are inherent in the business, 
attractive traction securities can be developed only through 
greater investment returns. Such is not possible with any 
rate of return so far used by any regulating commission in 
estimating the cost of service and there must necessarily be 
a substantial revision of the public's ideas on this subject or 
the capital necessary for the development of the traction 
systems of this country will not be forthcoming. 



W. F. BoGUE has resigned as superintendent of the mu- 
nicipal lighting plant of Norwich, Conn. 

F. E. Hutchison has resigned his position as chief elec- 
trician of the Rock Island lines to become sales manager 
of the Moon Manufacturing Companv of Chicago. Mr. 
Hutchinson had served in the electrical departments of the 
Pennsylvania and Louisville & Nashville railroads before 
joining the staff of the Rock Island. 
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Trend Toward Utility Monopoly 

Change in Public Sentiment Re^ardin^ Public Service Competition 

By BERNARD E. SUNNY 



President Chicago Telephone Co. 



BERNARD E. SUNNY, 
President Chlcagro Telephone Company. 

FOLLOWING the example of the Federal Government 
in adopting the Sherman anti-trust law with refer- 
ence to corporations engaged in interstate business, 
all or nearly all of the states adopted similar laws with re- 
spect to corporations operating within the respective states. 

These laws, among other things, prohibit consolidations 
of competing enterprises, rate agreements or any combina- 
tion of any kind which would eliminate or tend toward the 
elimination of competition. 

While the laws were largely intended for the purpose of 
putting a stop to the building of competing railways, elec- 
tric light, gas and other public service properties, a consid- 
erable number of which were built to sell out, the restric- 
tions were in some states made so sweeping as to prohibit 
even small business houses from consolidating, merging or 
selling out to each other. They did not exclude any line 
of business, whether conducted by a corporation, partner- 
ship or individuals, public or private, and were based on the 
fundamental proposition, since proved in many cases to be 
erroneous, that there must be continuous and unlimited 
competition in all business. 

No one will claim that the anti-trust laws were not jus- 



tified by the general conditions which prevailed at that time, 
and although they were not strictly enforced with reference 
to concerns already in existence, the fact that they were in 
force had a deterrent effect. 

The business of building properties to unload at big 
profit to the older companies received a serious setback. 

It can be said that at the time these laws were passed they 
were designed to correct errors and evils occurring at a 
time when American business in utilities was finding itself. 

The telephone service, electric railway, light and power 
were of small volume 25 years ago, as compared with the 
present development. Almost every Western city had from 
two to five electric light plants, occupying different zones in 
some cases, but in most cases in active competition with 
each other. 

While the standard price for electric current was 20 cents 
per kilowatt hour this price was cut in competition to 15 
cents or lower, the competitive price in many cases repre- 
senting a loss to the manufacturer because of the inef- 
ficiency in the appliances and methods, and also for the rea- 
son that the current was used but a few hours out of the 24, 
the plants remaining idle the remainder of the time. 

Many Western cities had competing gas plants, and in 
the fight for business the standard price was reduced from 
$1.50 to $1.25 or even to $1 per thousand. Tfiis latter 
price, considering the cost of manufacture, was regarded in 
the gas business as just as ruinous as the competitive prices 
existing in the electric light business. Yet, compared with 
the prices which prevail today, from 25 per cent to 50 per 
cent lower, which are in the main satisfactory, they were 
excessively high and greatly hindered the growth of the 
industry. 

Less Competition 

The remarkable change which has been wrought in 20 
years is due to the consolidations which, with the general 
consent of the municipalities, the press and the public, have 
been worked out, and which have led to the almost total 
discontinuance of competition in Western cities in electric 
light ,electric power, gas, water and street railways. 

Numerous small, poorly built competing plants, rendering 
an unreliable service at high prices, though competitive, 
have in one city after another given way to one or more 
modern powerhouses, equipped with efficient machinery, all 
managed by skillful and competent officers and employes of 
a single company and furnishing a universal and thoroughly 
reliable service at low prices. 

An analysis of the utility situation as a whole will show 
that a passenger can be comfortably carried a longer dis- 
tance on a single fare of 5 cents than ever before ; that re- 
liable service of electric current can be secured at a lower 
price than ever before, while the charge for telephone ser- 
vic, whether in the city or the country, is so low as to put 
that service within the reach of almost every one. 

It is entirely safe to say that the utilities are furnishing a 
larger and better service for a smaller compensation than 
can be secured in any other way ; that is, street car service, 
electric light, gas, telephone service and water, all indis- 
pensable and furnished generally on a noncompetitive basis, 
cost less in proportion than rents, clothing, shoes and food- 
stuflfs which can be had on a competitive basis. What has 
been accomplished with reference to the utilities has been 
at the dictation of the inexorable laws of commercial en- 
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terprise and progress, and notwithstanding the anti-trust 
laws of the various states. The results have been so plainly 
and satisfactorily evident and so beneficial that these laws, 
with respect to competition, have with general consent re- 
mained inoperative. 

On the other hand, legislative bodies, recognizing the 
changes which have occurred in public sentiment and the 
management, equipment and service of utilities, have 
switched over from anti-trust legislation to regulatory 
measures, and in twenty-five or more states the utilities 
have been put under the authority of state commissions 
with almost unlimited powers. 

Consoltdattons Aathortzed 

The evolution which has occurred is clearly shown in 
the fact that the states which, ten to twenty-five years ago, 
said that there must be no consolidations, in their utility 
laws adopted within the past few years specifically author- 
ize the utility commissions to approve consolidations along 
lines where the interests of the public will be protected. 

What took place in Michigan is clearly illustrative of 
what has occurred in many states. In 1899 ^" anti-trust 
law was passed which prohibited consolidations, mergers, 
rate agreements or combinations of any sort destructive of 
competition. Under the so-called Giles law, passed three 
years ago, the Railroad Commission of the state received 
power to approve consolidations of telephone companies. 
Under that power the Michigan State Telephone Company 
was authorized to buy the property of five telephone com- 
panies in and around Detroit which for years had been in 
competition with the Michigan company. 

Suit was brought by an outside connecting company to 
set aside the order of the commission authorizing the con- 
solidation, claiming, that the act of the Legislature author- 
izing the merger was unconstitutional. The case went to 



the Supreme Court and was decided in favor of the con- 
solidation. The decision, among other things, included the 
following : 

No restraint of trade was made out because the only effect upon 
the business is to increase and improve it to that extent one corpo- 
ration, when properly regulated and controlled, is preferable to a 
number of distinct corporations acting independently. 

The decision of the court is based on the best experience 
of the past 20 years, and will probably be the decision of 
similar bodies under similar circumstances for a long pe- 
riod. It is an accurate reflection of public sentiment on the 
subject, many illustrations of which might be quoted. One 
that is at hand at the moment is a letter by the Mayor of 
Decatur, 111., addressed to the two competing telephone 
companies asking that a meeting be held with the city au- 
thorities with a view of doing away with the competitive 
situation which has existed in that city for some years and 
which has become intolerable. 

One System Favored 

Mayor Dinneen says: 

As nearly as I can be informed of the desires of the people, 
through the instrumentalitj^ of the public press and the public and 
private expression of its citizens, I believe that they would be favor- 
able to an arrangement that would insure one system of telephones 
in the city, that system to furnish the very best service known 
to the art of telephony, keeping pace with all its modern inven- 
tions and yet that service furnished to the consumers at the min- 
imum of cost, and it occurs to me that the time is opportune for 
such a condition to be brought about, provided it can be done so 
along just and equitable lines to the public as well as the com- 
panies interested. 

This is not the thought of a theorist, but of a man who 
takes a practical view of affairs and one living in a small 
city, where competition in the telephone service has usual- 
ly been much more severe than in the larger centers. His 
opinion is a good sample of the change of attitude that 
has taken place throughout the West. 



Municipal Ownership Projects Costly to Seattle, Wash. 



PRODUCTION of electric energy at Seattle, Wash., 
under the City Engineer A. H. Dimock plan of power 
development at Camp No. 2. according to the best 
and most reliable estimates obtainable, will cost the people 
of Seattle five times as much as electric power produced by 
private corporations, competitors of the city itself in the 
commercial lighting and power field, according to Paul C. 
Hedrick, a writer in the Seattle Times. 

Even official city hall estimates, of record, show that elec- 
tric power can be produced by tunneling under the bed of 
Cedar Lake and building a $300,000. dam, instead of the 
$2,000,000 structure planned at Camp No. 2, at a cost of 
one-half that indicated in the Dimock scheme. 

This is merely one of a score of vital and pressing ques- 
tions which may be solved at the meeting Wednesday after- 
noon of the New Chamber of Commerce joint committee 
on taxation and city affairs. 

Cost Hill Total $5,000,000 

The lowest competent estimate of the ultimate cost to 
the people of Seattle of the power development from Cedar 
River, to which the Board of Public Works has set itself, 
is $5,000,000. Here are the figures : 

Expended in preliminary work to date $ ooO.OOO 

Clearing land to be submerged at lake 400,000 

New power house, penstocks, tunnel and surge tanks 2,500.000 

Substations, ^tc, in city of Seattle 300,000 

Estimate of cost of completing work at Camp No. 2 1,250,000 

Total $5,000,000 

The foregoing figures are based, for the greater part, on 
official estimates now of record at the city hall. No ac- 



count is taken of emergencies, such as floods, accidents, and 
possible heavy loss of water by seepage through sand and 
gravel material in the north bank of Cedar River, which 
Dimock expects to hold water, but which will not, unless 
smeared with cement and clay for a (Jistance of several thou • 
sand feet, at an enormous cost. 

Theoretically, it is said at the city hall, the Dimock power 
scheme will produce 20,000 electric horsepower. 

Therefore, the cost of electricity to the city of Seattle de- 
livered on switch board would be $250 per horsepower. 

Electric energy is produced at Niagara Falls for $9 per 
horsepower. 

Private companies in Eastern Washington and in West- 
ern Washington do not allow more than $100 as the ini- 
tial cost of electric energy per horsepower. Many private 
companies produce electric power at an initial investment 
of $50 per horsepower, and financial men and experts rep- 
resenting projected large industrial establishments, visiting 
Seattle within the past six months, have laid down the fun- 
damental rule that a cost of more than $50 per horsepower 
is prohibitive. 

More than one private electric company in Washington, 
including Spokane, sell power in large quantities at $20 
per year. 

Counting maintenance and operation as well as deprecia- 
tion, with interest at 4>4 per cent on $5,000,000, the new 
city power plant would have to obtain more than $50 per 
year per horsepower to get out even ! 

Every councilman who has made the slightest inquiry into 
the whole subject of the Dimock scheme, knows that the 
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city's lighting plant, as a competing factor in the commercial 
power and lighting field would be eliminated at such a cost. 

The deficiency would have to be made up somehow — but 
how ? 

More bond issues ? 

Increase in light rates? 

Increase in water rates to home owners ? 

Seattle required three years to build its electric system, 
and after seven years operation had secured not more than 
one-third of the total business of the city, private enterprise 
satisfactorily serving the two-thirds remainder. Not until 



July, 191 2, did the city plant make lighting rates as low 
as those charged by the private companies in Los Angeles, 
and then a customer had to be connected to the city lines 
for two years previously in order to get the lower rate. 
Surplus revenues claimed for the Seattle municipal plant 
for seven years' operation were $377,038, as against an ad- 
mitted depreciation of $664,797 for the period. Apparently 
the property is still a long ways short of being self-sustain- 
ing. Only by taking up individual cases is it possible to 
demonstrate the almost universal failure of municipal own- 
ership to accomplish the promises of even its most modest 
advocates. 



Reciprocity Between Municipalities 
Public Service Companies 



and 



BY RICHARD SCHADELEE 

Vice-President UnUed Ltdht and Ratl«vays Co. 



THE prosperity and growth of Public Service Com- 
panies depends upon the prosperity and growth of a 
city and whatever obstructs or retards the growth 
and prosperity of the Public Service Companies is certain 
to retard the development of the city. 

It is usually considered that a gas company is a monop- 
oly. From a practical standpoint, this is largely true, if we 
consider the functions of a gas company as being the man- 
ufacture, delivery and sale of gas. But even then this is 
not absolutely true, for there are no exclusive franchises 
and the only way a gas company can protect itself from 
competition in the making and selling of gas is by giving 
good service and good gas at a price that will not tempt the 
formation of a competitive company under a competitive 
franchise. 

The fact is, however, that the real functions of a gas 
company are the manufacture, delivery and sale of heat, 
light and power, and in the exercise of these functions it 
necessarily has to compete with all other media sold for the 
production of heat, light and power, such as electricity, 
gasoline, kerosene, fuel oil, coal, coke, wood, etc. 

The amount of gas that a company can sell for the above 
named purposes depends therefore entirely on its ability to 
compete with other forms of heat, light and power, in con- 
venience and price. This fact is a far more potent factor in 
fixing the price of gas than regulation, either by city or 
State authorities. 

Lartfe Sales and Small Profits 

Progressive gas-men realized many years ago that the 
future progress and even the future existence of the gas 
industry depends on small profits per unit with large sales 
of gas mstead of large profits per unit with small sales, and 
for that reason the price of gas has been reduced on an av- 
erage of 30 per cent in the last ten years, in the face of 
greatly increased cost of labor and material employed, in- 
creased taxes, etc. Also note particularly that this reduc- 
tion in gas rates has been the greatest in states where there 
is no municipal or state regulation of gas companies or gas 
rates. In Michigan, for instance, where there is no regula- 
tion of gas rates, the price of gas is lower, the service is 
better and the sales per capita higher than in Massachusetts, 
where there has been a commission regulating gas com- 
panies and gas rates for the last twenty years or more. 

This is not a reflection on the Massachusetts commission, 
which has performed splendid and valuable work, but I call 
your attention to it in support of my claim that competitive 
conditions and the progressive spirit and business policies 
of modern gas companies and their officials are stronger 



factors in lowering the price of gas than municipal or state 
regulation. 

Comparing the old open flame gas jet with the present 
inverted incandescent gas light, and taking into account the 
reduced prices of gas, you can now buy four or five times as 
much light for a dollar as you could ten or fifteen years ago, 
and the present light is of far better quality and steadiness. 
Comparing these facts with the price history of other com- 
modities that are produced and sold in the open market and 
in open competition, it seems to me that this is a pretty good 
record for an industry that is usually, but erroneously, con- 
sidered as a natural monopoly. 

Increased Cost of Materials 

There are two reasons for the willingness and ability 
demonstrated by gas companies to meet increased cost of 
materials and labor used, with reduced prices on gas, in- 
stead of passing the increased cost on to the ultimate con- 
sumer, as is usually done in other lines of business. The 
first reason is the greatly increased efficiency and economy 
of operation of present gas companies as compared to the 
past. The second reason is the enormous increase in the 
sales of gas for numerous purposes. Of the two reasons 
the last named is by far the most important factor in en- 
abling gas companies to reduce prices in the face of in- 
creased cost of material and labor employed. Both in- 
creased efficiency and economy of operation, and vastly in- 
creased sales, have been obtained only by the expenditure of 
a large amount of energy, time and money on the part of 
the gas companies, their managers, engineers, and other em- 
ployes, a large part of which was spent in educating the 
public and demonstrating the advantages of gas for nu- 
merous purposes, in convenience and cleanliness, safety and 
economy. The above history of facts regarding the gas in- 
dustry applies in general with equal force to electric 
companies. 

The great expansion of the gas industry due to the pro- 
gressive policies of the men in control of the gas companies, 
as set forth above, has been of great benefit not only to the 
companies and their customers, but also to the cities served 
by the companies. The progressive gas companies covered 
the cities with a net work of pipes, going out in the sparsely 
settled outlying districts to supply gas and thus helping in 
building up these districts, in developing the city, and in- 
creasing the possibilities of selling more gas. 

I now particularly call attention to the fact that all the 
time there were three requisites necessary to enable the gas 
companies to carry out their policies of increased efficiency 
and economy of operation, increased sales per capita, per 
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mile of main, and per meter, and reduced rates, viz, : First: 
Men of executive and administrative ability, and experience 
in the gas business, to supervise and manage the business. 
Second: Men of technical training and experience to in- 
sure good gas, good service and economy of manufacture 
and distribution. Third: Sufficient capital obtainable on 
reasonable terms. 

Now the reason that in the past gas companies as a rule 
have been able to obtain these three requisites, and the 
further reason that they have been willing to devote plenty 
of time, money, energy, experience and ability to obtaining 
increased efficiency and economy with the object of being 
able to reduce rates, is due entirely to the fact that they 
had an incentive to spur them on. This incentive was 
simply the possibility of increasing the total net profit of the 
undertaking while reducing the profit per thousand feet of 
gas sold. 

The gas companies have felt that if they sell gas at a 
reasonable price per thousand feet, the fact that they in- 
creased the number of thousands of feet sold did not nec- 
essarily operate to make the selling price per thousand feet 
unreasonable. Neither do they consider it fair that, if they 
can increase their total net profits by greatly increasing their 
sales, at the cost of large expenditures of time, money and 
energy while selling gas at reduced rates, the total increase 
in net profits should go to the consumers by still further 
reduction in rates. 

KlUlotf Inceottve 

They always have been, and are willing to divide the in- 
creased profits with their customers, but any laws or regu- 
lations that would limit them to a fixed return on their in- 
vestment, or a fixed total net profit, would inevitably operate 
to kill all incentive as soon as they had reached said limit. 
This would result in unwillingness or inability to spend 
time or money to reduce expenses and increase sales, and 
finally the city would be poorly served, no extensions would 
be made that could possibly be avoided and future reduc- 
tions in rates would be out of the question. This would not 
be a desirable condition for either the gas business or the 
cities interested, and the final result would be the with- 
drawal of capital and executive and engineering ability from 
the gas business, and its employment in other lines of 
business where the incentive of reward is greater and -not 
fixed at a certain determined limit. 

Reciprocity entails upon the cities the duty to see that its 
public service companies are regulated as little as is neces- 
sary, consistent with pmpei protection to the general public, 
and that no rate regulations or other regulations are passed 
ihat will kill off the incentive of gas companies to extend 
and push their business. Regulations that remove the de- 
sire or interfere with the ability of public service companies 
to expand and develop, definitely and positively retard the 
growth of the city and result in higher cost of service to the 
public. 

So far the gas companies and public service companies in 
general have been able to obtain the necessary capital and 
men of ability for the development of their business, and in 
passing please note well that no business requires as public 
a capital investment in proportion to gross business as public 
service companies. The capital and the men are available 
and as long as your public service companies are able to 
offer as good inducements for their employment as other 
business enterprises, you will finally get both the men and 
the capital. But if, due to unwise restrictions and regula- 
tions they are not able to offer as good inducements to cap- 
ital and men of talent, as other lines of business, then 
neither the men nor the capital will be available, and you 
finally will not get them, much to the detriment of your city, 
the public and the companies involved. For neither we nor 
you, nor even the Supreme Court of the United States can 



force capital or men of ability and experience to go where 
they will not go. So if the public should so regulate its 
public service companies that they cannot offer sufficient in- 
ducements to capital or men, it does so at its peril. 

Trouble Fomented by Agitators 

In the last few years, there ba» been, a goed deal oi 
clamor against public service co mpanie s, 'Most of this agita- 
tion, it is true, is based on ignorance, but a certain amount of 
it originates with and is fermented by a certain class 
of politicians, who hope to gain political preferment by in- 
discriminately attacking public service companies. We do 
not ask for special privileges, neither are we applicants for 
charity. What we do expect is that you deal justly with us 
in all matters, the same as we deal justly with everybody. 

It is true that we must have a franchise due to the fact 
that we carry our commodity through pipe lines, laid, at our 
expense, under your streets. It is also true that we pay our 
share of taxes for maintaining said streets, although we use 
them very little compared with other merchants, who de- 
liver their commodities by vehicles. In all other respects 
our business is no different from any other. 

The growth of some cities has been seriously handicapped 
by the unfair treatment they have accorded their public 
service corporations, which has resulted in poor and in- 
adequate service and arrested development, thus seriously 
detracting from their attractiveness as residence cities, 
especially in the outlying districts. You will readily see that 
this has necessarily hampered such cities in obtaining new 
industries, as well as in the extension of established ones. 
First class gas, electric and street car service greatly add 
to the value of real estate and to the attractiveness of a city 
as a place of residence and consequently attract industries 
and manufacturing plants. 

The obligations of your public service companies in main- 
taining reciprocal business and friendly relations are the 
economical and efficient operation of their business so that 
your gas company for instance is able to, and does give 
good gas and good service with all that this implies, at a 
reasonable rate. The obligation also rests on them to prop- 
erly and adequately serve your city to the fullest extent 
warranted by local conditions. 

Syndicate Operation of Utilities 

The syndicate operation of Public Utilities is greatly mis- 
understood by the majority of people. As every public 
utility is limited in its operation to the city it serves and its 
immediate vicinity, the combination of such properties can- 
not result in any restraint of trade or in any National or 
even Statewide trust. The objections and dangers incident 
to the control of portable merchandise which can be manu- 
factured in a certain locality and then be sold over the entire 
country, do not pertain to syndicate operation of public 
utilities. 

Whatever monopoly may appear to be enjoyed by a public 
utility, is always limited in extent, most usually to one city, 
and this is in no way changed or affected by syndicate 
control. The benefits of syndicate control are many and 
these benefits accrue even more largely to the cities in- 
terested than to the stockholders of the syndicate. A syndi- 
cate can obtain money far easier and on better terms than 
an isolated company, and for obvious reasons they can pur- 
chase and in every way operate cheaper, which always re- 
sults in better service and lower rates to the public. 

Public utilities require such a large and so continual an 
expenditure of capital that it usually is impractical to have 
them controlled by local capital and have them keep abreast 
of the city. So most every city has found it necessary to 
call on outside capital to finance its public utilities, thus 
leaving local capital available for the development of other 
industries and business interests of the city. 
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Com mission Overrules Council 

Gas Rate Reduction at Toledo. Ohio, Held Invalid 



A DECISIVE blow was struck at the practice of 
municipal councils in arbitrarily fixing rates for pub- 
lic utility service, by the Public Service Commission 
of Ohio when the commission overruled an ordinance 
passed by the city council of Toledo, O., reducing gas rates 
in that city. The commission, after an investigation, held 
that the new rates established by the city were unjust to 
the company because they were too low and ordered the 
old rates restored. 

The commission's investigation showed that even under 
the old rate the gas company was earning less than three 
per cent on its investment and that under the proposed rate, 
which the city tried to enforce, the company could earn but 
little more than one and one-half per cent. 

The text of the decision is as follows: 



This case came in to be heard upon the complaint and 
appeal of the Toledo Railways and Light Company from 
an ordinance of the municipality of Toledo, Ohio, regulat- 
ing the price which gas companies may charge for artificial 
gas, including the use and repair of meters, furnished to 
the citizens of the City of Toledo, Ohio, the evidence and 
exhibits, and was argued by counsel; and, being fully 
advised in the premises, and having ascertained and deter- 
mined the value of all the property of said company, actu- 
ally used and useful for the convenience of the public, 
excluding therefrom the value of any franchise or right to 
own, operate or enjoy the same in excess of the amount 
(exclusive of any tax or annual charge) actually paid to 
any political subdivision of the state or county as a con- 
sideration for the grant of such franchise or right, and 
exclusive of any value added thereto by reason of a mon- 
opoly or merger, and to the necessity of making reserva- 
tions from income for surplus, depreciation and contin- 
gencies, and such other matters as was deemed proper, 
according to the facts in this case, the Commission finds 
that the prices for artificial gas used for illuminating pur- 
poses, so fixed by said ordinance, are unjust and unreason- 
able, and insuflficient to yield a reasonable compensation 
for the service rendered and to be rendered by said com- 
pany. 

Finding the Value of Company Property 

And the Commission, coming now to fix and de- 
termine the just and reasonable price to be charged 
for artificial gas, used for illuminating purposes in 
said city, during the time fixed by said ordinance, 
and having ascertained and determined the valua- 
tion upon which such just and reasonable price shall 
be based, and having had due regard to the value of all 
the property of said company actually used and useful for 
the convenience of the public, excluding from such value 
the value of any franchise or right to own, operate or 
enjoy the same in excess of the amount (exclusive of any 
tax or annual charge) actually paid to any political sub- 
division of the state or county as a consideration for the 
^rant of such franchise or right; and exclusive of any 
value added thereto by reason of a monopoly or merger, 
and to the necessity imposed upon said company of making 
reservations from income for surplus, depreciation and 
contingencies, and such other matters as was deemed to le 
proper according to the facts in this case, finds that the 
rates, prices and charges for artificial gas used for illumi:> 
ating purposes, in eflfect in said city immediately prior to 
the taking eflfect of the ordinance complained of and ap- 



pealed from by said company, are just and reasonable rates, 
prices and charges. 

The Commission further finds that said municipaliiy 
enacted an ordinance to be effective on the nineteenth day 
ot August, 1 90 1, containing the following words and fig- 
ures, to wit: 

***** said company shall be entitled to charge 
for gas furnished by it to consumers in the City of Toledo, 
not to exceed the following price: 

"Bills for gas consumed shall be rendered monthly, and 
at the rate of 95 cents per each 1,000 cubic feet, and when 
used for illuminating purposes, and when such gas is 
measured separately under the rules of the Toledo Gas 
Light & Coke Company, and consumed for fuel purposes, 
either for domestic or industrial uses, such gas consump- 
tion will be billed at the rate of 70 cents per each 1,000 
cubic feet." 

The Commission further finds that the said The Toledo 
Gas Light & Coke Company was the predecessor in busi- 
ness of The Toledo Railways & Light Company, the com- 
plainant and applicant herein. 

The Commission further finds that rates, prices and 
charges for artificial gas used for illuminating purposes in 
said city, in accordance with the terms and provisions of 
said ordinance effective the nineteenth day of August, 
1901, were in force and effect in said city immediately prior 
to the taking eflfect of the ordinance of said city complained 
of and appealed from herein by said The Toledo Railways 
& Light Company. 

The Commission further finds that the property of said 
company, used and useful for the convenience of the public, 
ascertained and determined in the manner hereinabove 
set out, is of the value of nine hundred and sixty-three 
thousand, four hundred and sixty-sevren dollars and fifty 
cents ($963,467.50). 

The Commission further finds that said company has. 
additional property not now used and useful for the con- 
venience of the public, by reason of the decrease in the 
volume of said company*s business, of the value of one 
hundred and fifty-seven thousand, three hundred and nine- 
ty-two dollars ($i57>392.oo), making the total value of the 
property of said company the sum of one million, one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand, eight hundred and fifty-nine 
dollars and fifty cents ($1,120,859.50). 

The Commission further finds that the gross revenue 
accruing to said company from the sale of artificial gas at 
the price provided in the said ordinance, eflfective August 
nineteenth, 1901, for the calendar year 191 2 was two hun- 
dred and nine thousand, three hundred and ninety dollars 
and twenty-three cents ($209,390.23), and the net revenue 
was twenty-eight thousand, four hundred and forty-six 
dollars and fifty-one cents ($28,446.51). 

The Commission further finds that the net revenue that 
would have accrued to said company from sales of artificial 
gas for said year at the prices provided for in the ordinance 
of said municipality herein complained of and appealed 
from, would have been fifteen thousand, two hundred and 
forty-eight dollars and eighty-nine cents ($15,248.89). 

The Commission further finds that the rate of income 
accruing to said company, upon the value of its property, 
actually used and useful, for the convenience of the public, 
from the sale of artificial gas at the prices provided for in 
the ordinance eflfective August nineteenth, 1901, and which 
prices were in force and eflfect immediately prior to the 
passage of the ordinance herein complained of and appealed 
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from, for said year was two and nine hundred and fifty- 
two one- thousandths (2.952) per cent. 

Revenue from Rates Not Enoa|(h 

The Commission further finds that the rate of revenue 
that would have accrued to said company upon the value 
of its property actually used and useful for the convenience 
of the public, from the sale of artificial gas at the price pro- 
vided for in the ordinance of said municipality herein com- 
plained of and appealed from, for said year, would have 
been one and five hundred and eighty-three one-thou- 
sandths (1.883) P^^ c^"^- 

The Commission further finds that the price and rates 
charged consumers in said city for artificial gas used for 
fuel purposes, under and in accordance with the provisions 
of an ordinance of said city, effective August nineteenth, 
1901, which prices and rates were in effect immediately 
prior to the passage of the ordinance of said city herein 
complained of and appealed from, are not in excess of the 
rates for artificial gas used for fuel purposes provided for 
in the ordinance herein complained of and appealed from, 
and said ordinance is, therefore, insofar as it regulated the 
price and rates for artificial gas used for fuel purposes, 
ratified and confirmed by the Commission. 

The Commission further finds that the provision of said 
ordinance herein complained of and appealed from, re- 
quiring companies furnishing artificial gas to consumers in 
said city to supply, install and keep in repair, meters used 
in such service without charge to such consumers, is just 
and reasonable and is, therefore, ratified and confirmed by 
the Commission. 

Orders of the Commission 

The Commission further finds that the provision of said 
ordinance herein complained of and appealed from, fixing 
the minimum charge to consumers of artificial gas in said 
city at twenty-five (25) cents per month, is just and rea- 



sonable, and is, therefore, ratified and confirmed by the 
Commission. It is, therefore. 

Ordered, That rates, prices and charges not in excess of 
the rates, prices and charges for artificial gas for illuminat- 
ing purposes, sold to consumers in the city of Toledo, Ohio, 
fixed by the ordinance of said city under date of August 
nineteenth, 1901, which rates, prices and charges were in 
force and effect immediately prior to the taking effect of 
the ordinance of said city herein complained of and ap- 
pealed from by said company, and which rates, prices and 
charges the Commission has found to be just and reason- 
able, be substituted for the rates, prices and charges so 
fixed by ordinance of said municipality, herein complained 
of and appealed from by said Company. It is further 

Ordered, That said ordinance herein complained of and 
appealed from, and each and every part thereof, except that 
part which fixes the price and rate to be charged for arti- 
ficial gas used for illuminating purposes, which part the 
Commission has found to be unjust and unreasonable, be, 
and the same is, hereby ratified and confirmed by the Com- 
mission. 

And the Commission having made inquiry and investi- 
gation with respect to the ability of said company to fur- 
nish its product during the period fixed by said ordinance, 
and having found that said Company is, and will be, able 
to furnish its product during such period, it is, therefore, 
further 

Ordered, That rates, prices and charges not to exceed 
the rates, prices and charges for artificial gas furnished to 
consumers in the City of Toledo, herein found by the Com- 
mission to be just and reasonable, be and remain in force 
and effect for the period of five (5) years from the effec- 
tive date of the ordinance of said municipality herein com- 
plained of and appealed from by said company, and said 
company be, and it is hereby notified and directed to fur- 
nish its said product to consumers thereof in the City of 
Toledo during said period. 



Convention of the Illuminating Engineering Society 



It has been definitely decided to make the Hotel Schen- 
ley the headquarters of the Illuminating Engineering So- 
ciety convention which will be held in Pittsburgh, Septem- 
ber 22-26. This is a peculiarly fitting selection as the hotel 
is in a popular residence section which is rapidly becoming 
a civic center. It is in easy walking distance of the Car- 
negie Museum, and Library, Carngeie Technical Schools, 
University of Pittsburgh, several prominent clubs and the 
Soldiers' Memorial Hall. The last mentioned building will 
prove of particular interest to illuminating engineers be- 
cause of the wonderful lighting effects used therein which 
are said to be unequalled anywhere in the United States. 

The program as outlined at the present time covers an 
exceedingly interesting set of papers on the various sub- 
jects pertaining to illumination. 

In adidtion to the technical sessions of the society, the 
local committee has arranged for a series of entertainment 
features in which the ladies are included. These features 
cover golf, tennis, baseball games, automobile rides, theater 
and card parties, and conclude with a banquet at Hotel 
Schenley at which some innovations are promised. 

Inspection trips have been arranged to several industrial 
plants including the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Com- 
pany, Macbeth, Evans Glass Company and the Carnegie 
Steel Company ; also a luncheon at the H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany, the home of the ,S7 varieties, for the ladies. 

The papers as scheduled at this time include, among a 
number of other subjects, the Quartz Light, Fontune, and 
Xeon Tube; Church, Factory, Store, Hospital and Street 
Car Lighting; The Present Commercial Development in 



Several Forms of Lighting; Errors in Photometric Meas- 
urement, and the History of Artificial Lighting. In addi- 
tion to these, a number of others oh equally interesting sub- 
jects will be presented by authors well known to the engi- 
neering profession in illuminating as well as other fields. 

The development of the new flame carbon arc lamp will 
also be discussed by representatives of the manufacturing 
concerns. 

An interesting feature in connection with the technical 
sessions will be the holding of symposiums on the various 
general subjects to be led by those particularly well posted 
on the different subjects. These meetings will afford an 
opportunity for free and open discussion that it probably 
would not be possible to obtain in a more formal meeting. 

A transportation committee has been appointed consisting 
in part of the secretary of the local section in each city, 
which will perfect arrangements for the members and 
friends in obtaining transportation to and from Pittsburgh. 

H. E. Dunbar, for twenty years superintendent of the 
South Hadley Falls (Mass.) Electric Light Company, has 
with A. T. Chapin formed the electrical contracting and 
engineering firm of Chapin & Dunbar. Mr. Chapin was 
formerly superintendent of the Foster Electric Company, 
of Boston, Mass. 

C. B. Graves, formerly third vice-president and general 
manager of the Manila (P. I.) Electric Railroad & Light 
Company, has been appointed g:eneral manager of the 
Mexican Tramways to succeed H. Harrsen. who has been 
elected managing director of the company. 
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Fallacy of Comparative Statistics 

Injuslice o{ Tryln|{ to Fix Rates ot One CUy by Others 



THE worthlessness of the method of trying to base the 
cost of public utility service in one city by the rate 
another city is paying has been shown many times by 
Public Service. Advocates of municipal ownership or 
city officials seeking a lower rate from the privately owned 
company invariably, in support of their contention, cite the 
rates in other cities, always of course, selecting cities where 
the rates are lower than in their own. This faulty method 
of trying to determine rates by comparative statistics was 
most eftectively scored by the Railroad Commission of 
Wisconsin in the case of the Superior Commercial Club vs. 
The Superior, Water, Light & Power Company. 

In this case the Commercial club complained to the com- 
mission that the rates charged by the utility company were 
too high. In its charges the commercial club, as usual in 
such instances, resorted to comparative statistics to make 
out its case, and cited the rates charged for service at Du- 
luth, Minn., where the city operates both the water and 
gas plants. The commission made an investigation of con- 
ditions at Duluth and found that the city was losing money 
on both gas and water and that the rates charged for these 
services are too low. 

Following is the result of the commission's investigation 
at Duluth : 



Cost of Service in Dulath Compared to Superior 

The question has arisen as to why the rates charged for 
water, gas, and electricity should be higher in Superior 
than in Duluth. In order to get a true and fair comparison 
a detailed analysis will have to be made of the income ac- 
counts and operating statistics of the Duluth properties. On 
the face of the rates in effect it would appear that there is 
a wide discrepancy between the two cities. The costs, how- 
ever, are much different in a large city with large sales than 
in a smaller city with small sales. Duluth has about twice 
the population of Superior and, as shown later, the sales 
per consumer are much larger than in Superior. The fig- 
ures and tables given in the annual reports of the board 
of commissioners of the water and light department of the 
city of Duluth are of such a nature that it is almost im- 
possible to get at the exact costs of service plus an interest 
and depreciation charge for comparative purposes. 

City Plants Helped bv Taxation 

It is claimed by many city officials where there are' 
tnunicipally operated water plants that their water depart- 
ments are making money at the low rates charged and 
their reports are pointed to, to substantiate their state- 
ments. In many of these reports, however, of which 
Duluth's is an example, one can look in vain for a charge 
of interest on the investment not included in the bonded 
debt; also for a charge for taxes which would be paid if 
the property were owned by individuals. Depreciation 
on the cost of the works is also missing from the pro- 
duction cost. All of these are a part of the cost of pro- 
duction, and, unless they are included, it is impossible to 
tell what the cost of furnishing the water is or whether 
there is a loss or profit in conducting the business. There 
are hundreds of plants in other states that have not at 
present on their books any charge for depreciation and 
that have not considered who is going to make good the 
plant when it is worn out and who is going to pay the 
necessary rates in later years, out of which has to come 
the fund for rebuilding that plont. 



Where all the expenses of operation and fixed charges 
are not borne by the revenues of the plant but are helped 
out by taxation, as is frequently the case with municipally 
owned plants, it is not equitable to the property owners 
that one should be required to help maintain the plant so 
that another enjoys the use of the commodities. Private 
plants often have to charge higher rates to make a legiti- 
mate rate of interest on their investment, due to the fact 
that they have not a source of taxation to care for a large 
percentage of their expenses. It appears that Duluth has 
an advantage over many municipalities operating public 
utilities, in having a very competent staff. It is to be re- 
gretted, however, that they ^ have not prepared a more de- 
tailed and comprehensive annual report than has been sub- 
mitted in the past. 

The local situation in Duluth ought to be studied so 
that the costs of the various classes of service throughout 
the whole works could be ascertained. It is then only that 
one is in a position to determine whether or not the rates 
are adequate, so that private consumers and the city alike 
may know whether the private consumers are paying all 
the cost of the public service, or whether it is reversed. 
From the reports available, however, only a partial analysis 
of the situation can be made. 

Sales of water, gas and electricity in Duluth have been 
much larger than in Superior in proportion to population. 
The following table shows a comparison of the water pump- 
age and estimated sales per unit in Duluth and Superior: 

Calendar year Year ending 

1911, June 30,1911, 

Duluth. Superior. 

Population 79,000 40,000 

Gallons pumped 3,099,126,407 692,749,500 

(a) Consumers, (b) Water connec- 
tions (b) 10,630 (a) 4.402 

Miles of main 127 56.3 

Water sold (estimated 66% total 

pumped) 2,045,423,400 456,685,500 

Consumers per mile of main 83.8 78.2 

Consumers per 100 population 13.5 11.0 

Pumpage per capita— gallons 39,000 17.350 

Pumpage per consumer 291,000 157,400 

Pumpage per mile of main 24,350,000 12,300,000 

Estimated gallons sold — per capita 25,900 11,400 

Estimated gallons sold — per consumer. 192,500 103,700 
Estimated gallons sold — per mile of 

main 16,130,000 8.120,000 

The following table gives a comparison of the gas statis- 
tics of the two cities : 

Duluth. Superior. 

Cubic feet gas sold 279,776,800 60,595,900 

Consumers 7,967 2,766 

Miles of main 112 29 

Sales per consumer per annum 35,100 21,900 

Consumers per mile of main 71 95.04 

100 population per mile of main 7.05 13.8 

An analysis of conditions in Wisconsin cities has shown 
that, in general, plants with a large pumpage have a lower 
pumping expense per unit than those with a smaller pump- 
age. It will be noted that the pumpage in Duluth is over 
four times as great as in Superior. A curve showing the 
results for Wisconsin plants has been published in In re 
Appl. Oconto City Water Supply Co, 191 1, 7 W. R. C. 497- 
529. The pumpage and estimated consumption per con- 
sumer are also much larger in Duluth than in Superior. As 
a result such expenses as are a function of the number of 
consumers are distributed over a large volume of sales, and 
the tendency is to reduce the consumer expense per unit 
of consumption. 
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Expenses of distribution are largely fixed . and relate 
rather to the extent of the distribution system than to the 
volume of sales. In Duluth the niunber of consumers per 
mile of main is slightly higher than in Superior, and this, 
together with the larger consumption per constuner, also 
tends to reduce the cost of distribution per unit of water 
sold. 

Two tabulations have been made of the income account 
of the water department and of the gas department of the 
city of Duluth, from the details published in the annual re- 
port of the board of water and light commissioners. It 
has been the endeavor in these tabulations to make them 
correspond as closely as possible with the annual reports 
received by the commission. To the expenses reported by 
the Duluth departments, charges for taxes, depreciation and 
interest have been added. The two following tables show 
the results of these compilations : 

DULUTH WATER DEPARTMENT. 
Income Account. 
Year igii. 
Commercial Sales — 

Output charges $173,083.51 

Fixed charges 44,067.00 

Hydrant rentals 38,856.82 

Total operating revenues $256,007.33 

Operating Expenses — 
Pumping water 

Lakewood $22,266.00 

Middle system 5,184.91 

Woodland 1.217.04 

W. Duluth 2.224.49 

Duluth Heights 494.04 

Orphanage 281.01 

Endion 20.79 

Maint. of machinery 3,428.57 

Maint. of buildings and grounds 702.90 

Total $35,819.75 

Distribution — 

Office and shop pav rolls $24,278.19 

Supplies ' 5,239.31 

Maint. of mains 12,495.72 

Maint. of services 3,528.68 

Maint. of hydrants 3,604.56 

Maint of reservoirs and tanks 271.90 

Maint. of (meter and fittings) tools 1,945.50 

Customers premises exp. (imp't services) 325.70 

Total $,51,689.56 

Commercial — 

Collection water income $263.87 

General and undistributed — 

Office and shop rent $2,000.01 

Insurance 2,085.29 

Telephone 677.12 

Total $4,762.42 

Total above expenses $92,535.60 

Taxes— $39.30 per M doll's on assessed val. of $1,149,035 
equals 40% of book values $ 45.157.08 

Depreciation— 1% on value of $1,953,359 which is 68% of 
the book value of $2.872,588 19,533.59 

Interest— 6% on a valuation of $1,855,^92 which is the 
cost new ($1,953.^59) minus 5% 111,341.52 

Total $176,032.19 

Grand total $268,567.79 

Deficit $12,560.46 

DULUTH GAS. 

Income Account. 

igir. 

Income from gas sales $212,644.12 
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Operating Expenses — 

Production 

Gas bought to sell $111,864.61 

Gas bought for department's use 1,543.23 

Engineers and firemen 2,558.20 

Coal 1,345.90 

Misc. supplies and expenses 286.48 

Maint. of machinery and apparatus 35.54 

Maint buildings and ground 18.90 

Total $117,642.86 

Distribution — 

Pay rolls (office and shop) $ 11,511.55 

Supplies 2,614.55 

Maint. of mains 6,228.68 

Maint of services 1,528.45 

Maint. of drips and governors 3,226.83 

Maint of meters 3,771.59 

Maint of tools 1.072.29 

Customers premises exp*s (imp't services) 865.10 

Total $ 30,819.04 

Collection exp's (gas income) $78.14 

General and undistributed — 

Office and shop rent $ 999.99 

Insurance 1,277.15 

Telephone 294.84 

Total $ 2,571.98 

Total above expenses $151,112.02 

Taxes— $39.30 per M of assessed val. estimated at $378,281 
being 40% of the book val. of $945,702 $ 14,866.44 

Depreciation— 2% on valuation of $567,421, being 60% 
of book value 11,348.42 

Interest— 7% on a valuation (pres. val.) of $.520,136, 
which is 55% of the book value 36,409.53 

Total $ 62,624.49 

Grand total $213,736.51 

Deficit $ 1,092.39 

Duluths Water Department 

In the water department the assessed valuation upon which 
the taxes were computed was taken at 40 per cent of the 
reported book value. It was found that the ratio of the 
book value of the water plants valued by the engineering 
staff of the Commission, to the staff's valuation was 68 per 
cent, so that 68 per cent of the book value was taken upon 
which to figure the depreciation. Interest was computed at 
only 6 per cent on an assumed present value of $1,855,692, 
the reported book value being $2,872,588. 

It is noted that the total revenues received from the op- 
eration of the plant amounted to $256,007.33. while the 
grand total operating expenses, including taxes, deprecia- 
tion and interest amounted to $268,567.79, leaving a deficit 
from operation of $12,560.46. With the tax levy "Reduc- 
tions of water rates," and non-operating revenues, this 
deficit is of course wiped out. 

It is believed that the estimated amounts upon which the 
taxes, depreciation, and interest were based are conserva- 
tive. 

If the reported book value is used as a basis upon which 
to figure these items, the deficit will be enormous. The tax 
rate in Duluth appears to be high, due. it appears, to her 
large bonded indebtedness of $7,022,000, of which $3,346,- 
000 appears to be water and light plant bonds. The tax 
rate on $t.ooo of assessed valuation in Duluth in iqio was 
$39.30. The average tax rate on $1,000 of assessed valua- 
tion in 158 cities of more than 40,000 population appears 
to be $18.-^4 and in 47 cities of 50,000 to 100.000 popula- 
tion $16.86. 

The income account of the gas department, summarized 
in a preceding table, shows the same result as obtained in 
the water department except that the deficit is not as large. 
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The percentage analyses of the operating expenses of 
the gas business of the two cities are shown below : 

Production. Duluth. Superior. 

Per cent. Per cent. 

Purchased gas 53.0 32.8 

Other production expenses 1.9 3.0 

Total production 55.1 35.8 

Distribution 14.4 11.1 

Commercial 9.7 

General and undistributed 1.2 7.9 

Taxes 7.0 3.7 

Depreciation 5.3 7.5 

Interest 17.0 24.3 

100.0 100.0 

The cost of purchased ^as is 32.8 per cent of the op- 
erating expenses in Superior. In Duluth, it is 53.0 per 
cent of the total cost. Total production expenses in Su- 
perior are 35.8 per cent of the total operating costs, while 
in Duluth they are 55.1 per cent. These facts show that the 
production expenses have less influence on the total cost per 
M. cu. ft. sold in Superior than they do in Duluth. They 
show also that the average cost of delivering gas in Su- 
perior will be much nearer the average cost for Duluth 
when the business in Superior has developed to the point 
where the production expenses constitute a larger propor- 
tion of the total costs. This conclusion is borne out by 
reference to computations of the unit gas costs for Superior. 
The output expenses for the Superior plant are about 70 
cts. per 1,000 cu. ft. The consimier and capacity expenses 
are about 67 cts. per meter per month. But since a sub- 
stantial reduction may be expected in the consimier and 
capacity expenses per unit as the business grows, the aver- 
age cost will decrease proportionately and will approach 
the output cost of 70 cts. per M. cubic feet. 

The Superior company compiled figures to account for 
the difference between the average price paid for gas in 
Superior and in Duluth made up as follows: 

Depreciation charge Superior, per M..10 cts. 

Duluth, per M.. 10 cts. 

Sinking fund charge Superior, per M . . 4 cts. 

Duluth, per M.. 4 cts. 
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Taxes Superior, per M.. 4.4 cts. 

Duluth, per M..0 4.4 cts. 

Gratuitous work for consumers Superior, per M . . 3 cts. 

Duluth, per M.. 3 cts. 



;_ 6% on cost of plant 



Superior, per M..30 cts. 
Duluth, per M..20 10 cts. 



Totol 31.4 cts. 

The average revenue per M. cubic feet for Superior was 
about $1,084, and for Duluth about $0.77. 

The Dtiluth-Edison Electric Co. maintains that it is only 
by selling current for power or for operating household ap- 
pliances, in daylight hours when the current is not needed 
for lighting, at an extremely low rate for this service and 
thus building up a larger use of electrical household appli- 
ances than m any other city of Duluth's size, that they 
have been enabled to maintain their present low lighting 
rate. They claim that at the present rate they are serving 
several hundred "short hour" consumers at a loss, which is 
only made up by the volume of revenue from all other cus- 
tomers. 

The Duluth-Edison company claims it has made Duluth 
an electric city, with electrical benefits that are utilized to a 
larger extent, in ratio to population, than in any other city 
in the world. 

It appears that in order to get as low an electric rate in 
Superior as is now in effect in Duluth, the Superior com- 
pany must develop an extensive use of electrical appliances 
to sustain a large day load. 

It appears from the investigation made into the Duluth 
situation that, in as far as the water and light depart- 
ments are concerned, that in the last fifteen years nearly 
three times as many bonds have been issued for these 
departments as for general purposes, and that the plants 
are showing a surplus of income over operating expenses 
in their reports only due to the fact that no charge is 
made in the rates to cover interest, depreciation, and 
taxes, with the exception of interest on the bonds. With 
a proper charge for these items included in the rates, the 
rates will, it seems probable, be as high if not higher than 
the proposed rates in Superior. 



Missouri Utility Conunission Abolishes Railway Passes 



HOLDERS of annual passes and other forms of free 
transportation on Missouri railroads received a rude 
shock when the Public Utilities Commission, through 
Chairman Atkinson, announced its construction of section 
35 of the act creating the commission, and ruling that it will 
be unlawful for a common carrier to carry passengers on 
a free ticket after July 31, 191 3, even though the ticket or 
pass was issued prior to that date. 

The effect of this ruling is to annul all annual and other 
free transportation, except, of course, those exempted in 
the law. Passes that were issued January i last and good 
until December 31 of this year will be valueless after mid- 
night of July 31. 

The commission granted permission to the St. Louis & 
San Francisco Railway Company to issue bonds to the 
amount of $761,000 on its New Orleans, Texas & Mexico 
division. 

The same company filed an application with the commis- 
sion to issue bonds to the amount of $7,000,000 for genera' 
betterment over the system and for the purchase of equip- 
ment. The application will be heard and passed upon by 
the commission. 

Complaints were filed by the firm of Lathrop, Morrow, 
Fox of Kansas City on behalf of the New Home Land 
Company, the New Home Coal Company and the Atlas 
Coal Mining and Mercantile Company, against the Missouri 



Pacific and the St. Louis & San Francisco Railway com- 
panies. 

The complaining companies operate coal mines in the 
Rich Hill fields and they allege that the Missouri Pacific 
and the Frisco are discriminating against them in favor of 
the Western Coal and Mining Company of Barton County, 

A complaint of a similar character was filed by David B. 
Pigg, operator of a coal mine at Calhoun, Henry County, 
against the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway, which he 
alleges, makes lower rates for coal mined at Mineral, Kans., 
to Nevada and Sedalia than they give him on his output. 

He says that the rate given on the Kansas coal to Sedalia, 
a distance of 175 miles, is $1, while on his product shipped 
to the same market, a distance of twenty-eight miles, it is 60 
cents. He cites other rates and distances and in each in- 
stance it is to his disadvantage. 

The rulings on these complaints will be a most important 
one as it will involve all of the laws bearing on coal rates, 
including the statute known as the "zone law." 



J. H. BissELL, for the past seventeen months assistant 
treasurer of the Paducah (Ky.) Traction Company and the 
Paducah Light & Power Company, has been appointed 
treasurer of the Mississippi River Power Company at 
Keokuk, la. Mr. Bissell is succeeded at Paducah by F. B. 
Flahive, of Dallas, Tex. 
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Omaha Gas Franchise Controversy 

Appeal Made to Prejudice of Voters to Defeat Measure 



AT Omaha, Neb., there is the unique spectacle of a 
fight against a gas franchise that will save the citi- 
zens more than $600,000 in the next five years. The 
franchise was passed unanimously by the City Council and 
approved by the mayor after the city had employed experts 
to go over the company's books. Those who have studied 
the franchise declare that it is as equitable a measure as 
could have been drawn and that it is unusually favorable to 
the gas consumers. The fight against the measure is being 
made for political reasons, it is claimed, and a strong appeal 
is being made to the socialist and labor elements to bring 
out a heavy vote against the measure. While the franchise 
has been passed by the city council it must be ratified by 
popular vote. The election will be held on August 19. 
Following is an outline of conditions which led up to the 
passage of the ordinance: 

"Shortly after the present City Commission took office, 
officials of the gas company were invited by the city to con- 
fer with a committee of the City Council with a view to 
working out a compromise settlement of the differences 
existing between the company and the city. Thereafter, 
conferences were had between the representatives of the 
company and a committee of the City Council, extending 
over a period of over four of five months ; and the present 
proposed franchise ordinance embodies, in a general way, 
the agreement arrived at as a basis for the settlement of all 
controversies between th city and the gas company. 

Present Franoblse and Contract 

^ **In 1893 the legislature passed an act amendatory of the 
"^then city charter, whereby the city of Omaha was expressly 
authorized to grant franchises to gas companies and, by 
such franchise, to contract with such company for the fur- 
nishing of gas to the city and its inhabitants, at rates and 
prices fixed and stipulated therein. Thereafter, in the year 
1893 the city, acting under said amendatory act, granted 
to the gas company a franchise for the term of twenty-five 
years commencing January i, 1894, and ending December 
31, 1918. 

**The 1893 franchise ordinance, among other things, in- 
cluded a contract provision authorizing the gas company to 
charge private consumers certain rates and prices for gas. 
The price and rate so fixed, started at $1.60 net per 1,000 
cubic feet, and was to decrease as the consumption of gas 
in the city increased, until a minimum price of $1.25 net per 
thousand cubic feet was reached. This minimum *was 
reached. This minimum was reached about six years ago, 
and at that time, the company voluntarily reduced the price 
to $1 :i5 net per 1,000 cubic feet, which price is in force and 
effect today. The franchise ordinance also provided that 
the gas company should pay the city an annuity of 5 cents 
for each 1,000 cubic feet of gas sold. 

"The franchise and contract so entered into stood unques- 
tioned for upwards of seventeen years, both city and gas 
company recognizing the validity of the same and each fully 
complying with all the requirements thereof. Under said 
franchise and contract the gas company, during the seven- 
teen years, paid the city $274,101.72 in cash as annuities 
thereunder. 

"Seventeen years and more after the making of said con- 
tract, that is in the spring of 191 1, the legal department of 
the city advised the mayor and council that the contract so 
made with the gas company in 1893, fixing the rates and 
prices which said company might charge private consumers 



for gas, was absolutely void and of no effect, for the reason 
that the act of the legislature of 1893, which expressly 
authorized the making of such contracts, was and is uncon- 
stitutional and void. 

Ordinance for Dollar Gas 

"Shortly after being so advised the city passed an ordi- 
nance effective July i, 191 1, fixing the price of gas to con- 
sumers at $1 per thousand cubic feet, and prescribing heavy 
penalties for a violation of said ordinance. On July i, 191 1, 
the gas company filed its bill and applied to the United 
States Court at Omaha for an injunction against the en- 
forcement of said ordinance, and on the same day Judge 
W. H. Munger issued a restraining order restraining the 
city and its officers from enforcing said ordinance until fur- 
ther order of the court. 

"In its bill so filed the gas company attacked the validity 
of said ordinance on three grounds: (a) that the legislative 
act of 1893, which expressly authorized the city to make 
such contract, was and is constitutional, and the contract 
entered into thereunder, is valid; in other words, the gas 
company took issue with the city attorney on the law of his 
opinion ; (b) that the city having for upwards of seventeen 
years, recognized the validity of said act of the legislature, 
and of the contract entered into thereunder with the gas 
company, and having received and retained all the benefits 
and advantages secured to the city by said contract, is now 
estopped to deny the validity of said legislative act, and of 
said contract; and (c) apart from questions going to the 
validity of said legislative act and contract, under conditions 
existing in the city of Omaha, the rate of $1 as fixed by 
said ordinance, is confiscatory, in that such rate will not 
enable the company to earn a reasonable return on the fair 
value of its property, used and useful in the manufacture 
and distribution of gas in the city of Omaha. 

"This suit is still pending trial. Much preliminary work 
has been done on both sides in the way of preparing the 
case for trial. If the case proceeds to trial it will be four 
or five years before a final decision is reached. 

"Notwithstanding the city has repudiated every pro- 
vision of the ordinance and contract of 1893, which secures 
any right to the gas company, it still claims that every pro- 
vision of said ordinance and contract that secures the city 
any right or advantage, is valid and in full force and effect ; 
that is to say: since the commencement of the injunction 
suit, the city, in January, 191 2, demanded and collected 
from the gas company, the annuity for 191 1, amounting 
to $33,228.99; and in January, 1913, the city demanded and 
collected from the gas company, the annuity for 1912, 
amounting to $35,606.17. 

Tax Burdens Imposed on Gas Company 

"Under the existing franchise, the governmental bur- 
dens, that is, taxes, annuity, occupation taxes, etc., paid by 
the gas company, amount to almost 17 cents for each and 
every thousand cubic feet of gas sold by the company in 
Omaha. The property of the gas company is now, and for 
many years past, has been assessed at a valuation of more 
than $3,500,000.00. It paid in regular taxes on such valua- 
tion — 1912 — $65,400.00. The 5 cents per thousand cubic 
feet annuity under the franchise for the same year 
amounted to $35,606.17. In addition thereto it pays a 3 per 
cent occupation tax on its gross revenue, which in the year 
1912 amounted to $24,793.95. These three items aggre.e:ate 
a total of $125,800.12 and, in addition to the above taxes. 
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the company also paid the federal corporation tax and state 
occupation fee. 

*'A calculation shows that while the gas company has but 
about one-forty-second of the taxable property m the city oi 
Omaha, it pays into the city treasury one-eighteenth ot all 
revenues received by the city from every source, other than 
the sale of bonds. In other words, the burden of taxation 
imposed on the gas company, is more than two and one-half 
times as great as the burden imposed on private property in 
the city. 

Proposed Settlement 

**At the conferences hereinbefore mentioned the above 
stated conditions were considered and it was clearly recog- 
nized on both sides that in order to meet the city's demand 
for gas at $i net to consumers some concession had to be 
made by the city in the matter of taxes and some provision 
made protecting the company in the future from the imposi- 
tion of excessive occupation taxes. It was also recognized 
by both sides that any settlement of existing differences 
would have to include an extension for a reasonable period 
of a franchise right to the company and also secure the 
company from unreasonable and constant rate fegulations. 

"The conferences resulted in an agreement that the com- 
pany's franchise should be extended for a reasonable period, 
the price of gas should be fixed by contract for periods not 
longer than ten years each, the price so fixed never to ex- 
ceed $1 net, the present discount plan for prompt payment 
to be continued, the company to have the right to put in 
wholesale rates available to all persons meeting the condi- 
tions, and the company to pay the city a fixed and stated an- 
nuity in cash, the amount agreed to be paid being something 
more than 5 per cent of the gross revenues of the company, 
and the annuity so paid to be in lieu of all occupation and 
license taxes. 

"Under the existing city charter the city 'was without 
power to fix rates and prices to be charged by contract, and 
also without power to agree that the annuity paid should be 
in lieu of occupation taxes and license taxes ; hence, it was 
(recognized by both sides, that it was necessary to secure 
legislative authority for the city to so contract and act. A 
bill was therefore prepared and introduced in the legisla- 
ture as House Roll No. 336. The purpose of said bill was 
to grant to the city of Omaha the authority to grant to the 
gas company a franchise and enter into contracts in accord- 
ance with the agreed terms of the said settlement ; the bill 
providing, however, that no such franchise should b$ effec- 
tive until the ordinance granting the same had been ap- 
proved by the electors of the city. House Roll >Jo. 336 
was duly passed by the legislature, and is now the :law of 
the state and governs and controls the matter of granting 
franchises to gas companies in the city .of Omah^. The 
proposed gas franchise was framed under the prbvisions ' 
of said House Roll No. 336 and conforms in all particu- 
lars to the settlement agreed on between the city and gas 
company. 

"The existing franchise has been modified only so far as 
necessary to carry out the terms of the proposed settlement. 

No Reasonable Objection to Extendiotf Franchise 

"The query has been put: *Why extend the franchise of 
the gas company at this time ; why not wait until five years 
hence when the present franchise expires?' 

"It is true the existing franchise has five years yet to run : 
but it does not follow that under conditions now existing a 
settlement of the existing differences between the company 
and city should be postponed for five years. 

"Postponement means a continuation of the litigation for 
not less than four, and probably five years; it means that 
during all that time the gas company will be collecting $1.1. S 
per thousand cubic feet from consumers in the city. It 
means an expense of many thousand dollars to both city and 



company in the preparation and trial of said case. If the 
city ultimately wins in said litigation all that the people will 
receive will be gas at $1 net per thousand cubic teet, which 
is precisely what the proposed franchise will give them at 
once. On the other hand if the city loses said suit the con- 
sumers will have paid annually upwards of $120,000.00 
more for gas than they would pay under the proposed fran- 
chise. This is so because the sales during the first calendar 
year under the proposed franchise will be not less than 
800,000,000 cubic feet and the reduction of 15 cents per 
thousand cubic feet made by the proposed franchise 
amounts to $120,000.00 on said basis. As the gas sales in- 
crease from year to year the saving to customers would be- 
come greater. The average saving for the next five years 
being estimated at $134,000 annually. In addition to this 
saving the city will also save the cost of litigating the suit 
and a reduction of 10 cents per thousand feet upon the gas 
used for street lighting. 

"It has been alleged, however, that if the city grants the 
proposed franchise and should desire to acquire the gas 
plant, it would be compelled to pay a large sum for the un- 
expired term of the franchise. This is not true. The ordi- 
nance provides two methods whereby the city may acquire 
title to the plant : one by appraisement, such as was followed 
in acquiring the water plant ; the other by condemnation or 
eminent domain proceedings. The ordinance specifically 
provides that in case the city acquires the plant by either of 
said methods *no value shall be placed upon the franchise, 
which shall not be considered in arriving at a price.' Hence 
it follows that the extension of the franchise of the gas 
company will in no wise affect the price the city will be re- 
quired to pay for the plant, if the city elects to take over 
and acquire the same. 

"Omaha is a growing city. In order to keep pace with the 
growth of the city the gas plant will have to be enlarged, 
mains extended and additions made during the next five 
years. These will require the investment of large sums of 
money. It cannot be reasonably expected that the gas com- 
pany will, duHng the next five years, invest large amounts 
of additional capital in the gas plant unless it has assurance 
that its rights in the streets will continue longer than said 
period of 'five years. 

City Will Los# $14,000 In Taxe« from Company 

"The figures hereinafter given are based on an output of 
800.000,000 cubic feet of gas, because it is estimated that at 
the time the proposed franchise becomes effective and dur- 
ing the first year thereunder that will be the amount of gas 
disposed of to the city and its inhabitants. On such output 
under the proposed franchise the company will pay the city 
an annuity of $50,000.00 in cash. Under the existing fran- 
chise, with gas at $1, the company would pay the city an an- 
nuity of $40,000.00 and an occupation tax of $24,000.00, or 
a total of $64,000.00. It thus appears that the city's rev- 
enues will sustain a shrinkage of $14,000.00. As against 
the loss of this sum in taxes the consumers will save up- 
wards of $120,000.00. In other words the city absorbs 
$14,000.00 of the reduction made to consumers and the 
company stands the remaining $106,000.00. This small 
shrinkage of taxes is the only concession made by the city 
to the gas company in the proposed ordinance. 

"The proposed franchise has been criticised because it 
does not fix the quality of gas to be supplied thereunder. It 
is true that the ordinance is silent on the subject. The 
power to fix t)ie quality of gas, to be' furnished and supplied, 
is left with the mayor and council. The present franchise 
of the gas company does not prescribe any standard of 
quality of thermal' or heating value. Nevertheless, the 
mayor and council several years ago passed an ordinance 
fixing a standard of heating value of gas to be supplied to 
city and its inhabitants, and the company, notwithstanding 
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its franchise ordinance was silent on the subject, complied 
therewith. The present ordinance was prepared by Prof 
Crowley while he was gas inspector of the city, and fixes a 
standard of heating value of gas at 600 B. T. U. net. If the 
proposed franchise be adopted the gas company will be 
required to furnish gas according to the requirements of 
said Crowley ordinance, and continue to do so until such 
time as the mayor and council in the exercise of the powers 
vested in them prescribe some other standard. 

Rates aad Prices Fixed by Contract 

**Uiider the proposed franchise the rates and prices that 
the gas company may charge for gas are to be fixed by con- 
tract entered into between the city and the gas company, 
from time to time, for periods not longer than ten years 



each. In no case can the price exceed $1 net. In the mak- 
ing of such contract the mayor and council represent the 
city. The mayor and council are not obligated by the pro- 
posed franchise, to contract for any given period of years, 
or at any particular rate or price. The rate and price and 
the term of years of the contract are to be fixed by mutual 
agreement. The contract so made must be by ordinance. 
In this city, at the present time, the referendum is in force, 
and applies to all ordinances enacted by the city. It follows 
that if any considerable portion of the citizens of Omaha 
are dissatisfied with any contract fixing rates and prices 
made by the mayor and council they can force a submission 
of the same to a referendum election for approval by the 
electors of the city. It thus appears that at every point the 
rights of the city and the citizens are safeguarded.'' 



Playing Lawn Tennis by Gas Li^ht at Scranton, Pa. 



Photo by Scranton Tribune-Republican. 

COURTS OF THE CLAY AVENUE CLUB ILLUMINATED BY GAS ARCS. 



Scranton, Pa., has a gas lighted tennis court where the 
game is played every night by gas light. The illuminated 
courts are those of the Clay Avenue Tennis Qub. 

The enthusiasm manifested in night tennis forecasts 
much pleasure for the players, many of whom claim that 
the game at night is indeed more fascinating and less fa- 
tiguing than -when played during the day. They state that 
tl^ illiimiiiation is ample and that the danger of sunburn 
and eye strain from reflection is removed. 

The court is 3,600 square feet and is illuminated by six- 
teen multiflex gas arc lamps, delivering 8,000 candle power 
of light directly on the court. The idea has become exceed- 



ingly popular and almost nightly interesting games on the 
court are witnessed by large numbers of people. 

The illumination for this tennis court was furnished by 
the Scranton Gas and Water Company. 



D. F. Webster has resigned as superintendent of the City 
Light & Traction Company of Sedalia, Mo., owing to ill 
health. 

George W. Magalhaes, who has served a year as assist- 
ant sales manager of the Toronto (Ont.) Electric Light 
Company, Ltd., has been appointed general inspector of that 
mm nan V 
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Two New Commissions Established 

Illinois and Pennsylvania Or|{anize Utility Re|{ulatin|{ Bodies 



DURING the month of July two more states — Illinois 
and Pennsylvania — established Public Utility Com- 
missions. Probably the most bitter opposition ever 
made to the establishment of a commission was conducted 
by the Chicago newspapers and politicians against the Illi- 
nois measure. Newspapers which claim to be progressive, 
truckled to the worst elements in politics in their attempt to 
have the bill defeated. The Mayor of Chicago and the City 
Council went in a body to Springfield to urge the Governor 
to veto the bill, but without avail. The opposition to the 
measure in Chicago, however, was confined to the news- 
papers and the politicians. After the bill becitme a law one 
of the papers, the Inter-Ocean, admitted this fact in an 
editorial, as follows: 

The Inter Ocean is constrained to admit that the citizens of 
Chicago as a whole show little or no inclination to insist at 
this time and in this matter on the enforcement of the "home 
rule" principle. To put it plainly, the citizens of Chicago as a 
whole appear to be absolutely indifferent whether they have 
"home rule" or not in the regulation of public service corpora- 
tions. 

The bill has been passed for a week, and there has been noth- 
ing that the most heated imagination could describe as a "popu- 
lar uprising" against it. There has been extended, and in some 
quarters excited, discussion in the press, but the people have 
refused to be stirred. Chicago may be "aroused to its dan- 
ger," but the arousing is singularly voiceless. There are no 
visible or audible signs of it outside the city hall and news- 
paper offices. 

The Illinois law is not perfect by any means. The hand 
of the politician is seen in the section which practically 
exempts municipal plants from regulation, and also in the 
omission of a section prohibiting the issuance of passes by 
the railroads. The main features of the bill are as follows: 

Illinois Law Effective January 1 

'The act goes into effect Jan. i, 1914. Within thirty days 
the Governor is to appoint five members whose terms shall 
be six years each, except that of those appointed at the 
creation of the commission two are to serve till March i, 
1915, two till March i, 1916, and the fifth till March i, 
191 7. The only specification as to the political or other 
qualification of members is that not more than three shall 
be affiliated with the same political party. The commission 
is to have a secretary and a counsel appointed by the com- 
mission. Additional officers and employes are to be ap- 
pointed by the commission with the approval of the Gov- 
ernor and are to be included in the classified civil service of 
the state, except the counsel, chief engineer and one stenog- 
rapher to each member and any others exempt by the civil 
service commission. 

"There is a prohibition against the connection of anyone 
affiliated with the commission as follows : 

"No person in the employ of or holding any official rela- 
tion to any corporation or person subject in whole or in part 
to regulation by the commission, and no person holding 
stocks or bonds in any such corporation, or who is in any 
other manner pecuniarily interested therein, directly or in- 
directly, shall be appointed to or hold the office of commis- 
sioner or be appointed or employed by the commission ; and 
if any such person shall voluntarily become so interested 
his office or employment shall ipso facto become vacant: 
Provided, that if any person become so interested other- 
wise than voluntarily he shall within a reasonable time di- 
vest himself of such interest, and if he fails to do so his 
office or emplovment shall become vacant. 

The act further provides that any person violating the 



provisions which prohibit any relations with the corpora- 
tions under the regulation of the commission shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor. The office is to be in the state capitol 
and meetings held once a month. The salary of each mem- 
ber is to be $io,CKX), the secretary $5,cxx), and the counsel 
$6,000. 

General Powers and Duties 

Section 8 provides that '*the commission shall have gen- 
eral supervision of all public utilities, shall inquire into the 
management of the business thereof and hall keep itself in- 
formed as to the manner and method in which the business 
is conducted. It shall examine such public utilities and keep 
informed as to their general condition, their plants, equip- 
ments and other property owned, leased, controlled or op- 
erated or managed, conducted and operated, not only with 
respect to the adequacy, security and accommodation afford- 
ed by their service but also with respect to their compliance 
with the provisions of this act and any other law, with the 
orders of the commission and with the charter and fran- 
chise requirements.^' 

In cases where a public utility is engaged in a business 
other than that of a public utility and which is not subject 
to the jurisdiction of the commission such business will be 
subject to inquiry in so far as it may be necessary to en- 
force any provisions of the act. The determination of the 
commission that a necessity for any regulation of non- 
public business exists shall be prima facie evidence of- the 
fact in any court of the state to enforce or set aside an 
order or ruling of th commission. The bill says : 

"The commission shall conduct a hearing and take testi- 
mony relative to any pending legislation with respect to 
any person, corporation or matter within its jurisdiction, if 
requested to do so by the general assembly or by either 
branch thereof, or by a standing committee of either branch 
thereof and shall report its conclusions to the general assem- 
bly. The commission may also recommend the enactment 
of such legislation with respect to any matter within its 
jurisdiction as it deems wise or necessary in the public 
interest. The commission shall, at such times as the gov- 
ernor shall direct, examine any particular subject connected 
with the condition and management of public utilities, and 
report to him in writing its opinion thereon with its reasons 
therefor. 

Duties of Corporations 

Every public utility must obey the requests and orders 
of the commission, furnish all information requested and 
make specific inquiries when asked. Answers are to be 
verified under oath. All records and books of account must 
be delivered over on request. 

The term "public utility" is defined in the act to include 
every concern engaged in transportation, heating and light- 
ing or furnishing cold, power, electricity or water, or stor- 
age. Wharfinger is also included. The act specifies that 
the powers of the commission extend to the regulation of 
the sale or dispensing of any product or commodity fur- 
nished by any public utility. 

The commission is empowered to prescribe the manner 
in which accounts of public utilities shall be kept except 
where there is conflict with the interstate commerce com- 
mission. The rate of depreciation of the several classes 
of property may be stipulated also. It is further prescribed 
that the accounts of public utility companies lying in the 
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state which are operated from distant headquarters shall 
be kept in an office within the state and the address of the 
office filed with the commission. Fine and imprisonment is 
provided for any person who willfully falsifies accounts 
rendered to the commission and for any person connected 
with the commission who divulges information. 

The bill provides that each public utility shall make an 
annual sworn report for the fiscal year ending June 30 or 
Dec. 31, as the commission may designate and also each 
concern must file monthly reports of earnings and expenses 
if so requested. These reports may be inspected by the 
public. 

The power to issue stocks, bonds, notes and other evi- 
dences of debt is made a special privilege and the regulation 
of it is continued in the state subject to the following pro- 
visions specially assigned to the commission : That a public 
utility may issue securities after setting forth the object 
therefor and the intended disposition of the proceeds after 
it has secured an order from the commission authorizing 
such issue. The securities must be payable at periods of 
more than twelve months after their dates and for the 
distinct purposes of acquisition of property, construction or 
improvement, or for refundings or the reimbursement of 
moneys actually expended from income. 

New Issues of Securities 

In applying for authority to issue securities the public 
utility must certify that the intended expenditure is not 
properly chargeable to income. When application is re- 
ceived it shall be the duty of the commission to hold a 
hearing and investigate the property of such issue. Par- 
ticular mention is made that the commission may require 
any public utility to disclose every interest of the directors 
in the transaction under investigation. Physical valuation 
of properties is provided for if deemed necessary by the 
commission in any investigation, and a statement of the re- 
sults together with a statement of the character of all out- 
standing securities with the conditions under which they 
are held shall be included in the order. The commission 
is further empowered to require such information as it 
deems fit to appear on the securities authorized. 

Authority may be given to the applicants to issue a less 
amount of securities than the amount applied for and to 
attach to the exercises of its permission such conditions as 
it may deem necessary. The commission may require the 
public utility to compile for the information of its share- 
holders such facts in regard to its financial transactions, in 
such form, as the commission may direct. 

A public utility is required to apply the proceeds of any 
issue of securities exactly according to the provisions of the 
permission. 

Notes, payable at periods of not more than twelve months 
after date of issue, may be issued by any public utility with- 
out consent of the commission, but such notes may not be 
renewed or refunded in any other form of security longer 
than two years without consent of the commission. 

The commission is denied the power to authorize the 
capitalization of the right to be a corporation, or to au- 
thorize the capitalization of any franchise, license, permit, 
etc., in excess of the amount (exclusive oiF any tax or an- 
nual charge) actually paid to the state or to a political sub- 
division as the consideration for the grant of such fran- 
chise, etc. ; nor shall any public utility hereafter issue bonds, 
notes or other evidences of debt against or as a lien upon 
any contract for consolidation or merger. 

Consolidations or Merifers 

In the event of consolidations the approval of the com- 
mission will be necessary and the capitalization of the off- 
spring may not be more than the combined capitals of the 
corporations merging taken at the par value and any sum 



actually paid in cash for improvements. Contracts for 
consolidation or lease are not eligible for capitalization in 
stock and a corporation may not issue bonds against or as a 
lien upon any contract for consolidation. In the case of re- 
organization resulting from forced sale the amount of 
capitalization, including all stocks, bonds, notes, etc., shall 
be such as is authorized by the commission, which in mak- 
ing its determination shall not exceed the fair value of the 
property involved. The issue of securities in connection 
with any consolidation is subject to all the terms of the act 
respecting the ordinary issue of securities by a corporation. 

All securities other than one year notes issued without an 
order of the commission will be void unless issued upon the 
authority of any articles of incorporation and a vote of the 
stockholders taken before this act becomes law, also all 
securities issued with the authority but not conforming in 
its provisions with the provisions of the authorizing order 
shall be void. 

A penalty of a fine $500 to $20,000 provided for every 
case where a public utility issues securities in non-conform- 
ity with its authorizing order or where it misdirects the 
proceeds of an issue, and officials who falsify or misdirect 
face penitentiary terms ranging from two years to ten. 

The act specifically denies that the authorization by the 
commission of any issue of securities attaches any obliga- 
tion of guarantor on the part of the state, nor does it con- 
stitute or imply a validation of past issues. 

In regard to intercorporate relations, contracts to operate 
lines jointly, acquire or lease franchises and plants, merge 
franchises or plants, and acquire stocks or securities of 
other public utilities are prohibited unless the consent of 
the commission has been first obtained. 

To obtain the authorit) of the commission a petition is 
made setting forth the object and purposes desired with 
full terms of the proposed transaction. Upon filing, the 
commission sets a time for a hearing. After such hearing 
the commission issues an order prescribing such conditions 
as it may deem proper and protecting the interests of stock- 
holders. 

With the exception of common carriers engaged in inter- 
state commerce no Iranchise, license or right to operate 
any public utility shall be given any but a corporation duly 
incorporated under the laws of Illinois. 

Franchises or rights to do business may not be trans- 
ferred or leased without the approval of the commission. 

Sec. 30. "The commission shall have power to ascertain 
the value of the property of every public utility in this state 
and every fact which in its judgment may or does have any 
bearing on such value. In making such valuation the com- 
mission may avail itself of any information, books, docu- 
ments, or records in the possession of any officer, depart- 
ment or board of the state or any subdivision thereof. The 
commission shall have power to make revaluation from time 
to time and also to ascertain the value of all new construc- 
tion, extensions and additions to the property of every pub- 
lic utility." 

The commission is required to charge a fee of ten cents 
per hundred dollars of securities issued under its authority. 

Rates 

Rates for the services of public utilities are required to 
be just and reasonable, unjust rates being declared unlaw- 
ful, and every concern shall file with the commission and 
keep open to public inspection schedules showing all rates, 
classifications which are in force at the time the service is 
offered. All rules, regulations and contracts having an|r 
bearing on rates must be filed with the schedule of rates. 
The schedule must show the rates for services performed 
wholly or partiv within the state and the rates shall not ex- 
ceed those in force July i, 1913, unless by consent of the 
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commission. But the commission may fix rates in excess of 
or less than those shown by the schedule. 

No change in rates will be allowed to be put in force 
without 30 days' notice to the commission and the filing of 
a new schedule. 

Corporations may not charge less than the published rate 
unless in emergency cases, and no refund or indirect rebate 
or discrimination in services or facilities will be permitted. 

The following clause of Section 40 seems to require 
special sanction by the commission as to any existing differ- 
ential rates. 

No public utility shall without the consent of the com- 
mission, charge or receive any greater compensation in the 
aggregate for a lesser commodity, product, or service than 
for a greater commodity, product or service of like char- 
acter. 

The determination of what is a just and reasonable or 
sufficient rate is a specified power of the commission. The 
charges, classifications, rules, practices or contracts may be 
changed by the commission after a hearing. 

The conditions of all contracts used by public utilities 
may be fixed by the commission. Forms of contracts and 
receipts may be prescribed and standard units of service 
for each kind of public utility and standards of measure- 
ment of all kinds are also within the province of the com- 
mission to establish. 

Powers of cities acting to authority vested in them by 
the constitution are not limited by this act. 

New Constractloa Must Be Approved 

Sec. 55. Certificate of convenience and necessity. No 
public utility shall begin the construction of any new plant, 
equipment, property or facility which is not in substitution 
of any existing plant, equipment, property or facilities or in 
extension thereof or in addition thereto, unless and until 
it shall have obtained from the commission a certificate that 
public convenience and necessity require such construction. 

No public utility not owning any city or village franchise 
nor engaged in performing any public service or in fur- 
nishing any product or commodity within this state at the 
time this act goes into eflFect shall transact any business in 
this state until it shall have obtained a certificate from the 
commission that public convenience and necessity require 
the transaction of such business. 

Whenever after a hearing the commission determines 
that any new construction or the transaction of any busi- 
ness by a public utility will promote the public convenience 
and is necessary thereto it shall have the power to issue 
certificates of public convenience and necessity. 

Such certificates may be altered or modified by the com- 
mission, upon its own motion or upon application by the 
person or corporation affected. Unless exercised within 
a period of two years from the grant thereof authority con- 
ferred by a certificate of convenience and necessity issued 
by the commission shall be null and void. 

Accidents occurring on the property of any public utility 
must be reported to the commission, which may investigate 
them at its discretion, but the results of any investigation 
are not to be admitted as evidence in any action for dam- 
ages. 

The right of eminent domain is specified as that of a 
public utility in the proper furtherance of its buisness. 

Any public utility shall have a right to complain on any 
of the grounds upon which complaints are allowed to be 
filed by other parties, and the same procedure shall be 
adopted and followed as in other cases, except that the com- 
plaint may be heard ex parte by the commission or may 
be served upon any parties designated by the commission. 

After any hearing by the commission any one pecuniarily 
interested may apply for a rehearing. Within 30 days 
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after the service of any order or final disposition by the 
commission any one may appeal to the circuit court of San- 
gamon county to have the reasonableness of the order de- 
termined using the same grounds as those used before the 
commission. From the circuit court the cases may be 
taken to the supreme court direct. 

The pendency of an appeal does not stay an order of 
the commission but either the circuit or supreme court may 
suspend the order during trial of the appeal. 

In cases where public utilities have overcharged custo- 
mers or where any discrimination has been practiced, the 
commission may order the corporation to make repara- 
tion. The complainant may further file suit for damages 
against the corporation, and in that case the order of the 
commission to the company directing it make reparation 
shall be prima facie evidence of the facts in the case. 

The use of the mandamus and injunctions is specified for 
the commission to enforce its will, and the act makes it the 
further duty of the commission to prosecute and enforce 
laws affecting public utilities. 

The Pennsylvania Commlaslon 

The Pennsylvania bill created a commission of seven 
members, to be appointed by the Governor, to serve four, 
five, six, seven, eight, nine and ten years, respectively. Each 
will receive $10,000 annually, except the chairman, who will 
be paid $10,500. They are authorized to serve from July 
I, next Tuesday, and to remain in office until their suc- 
cessors are duly appointed. 

If the Senate shall not be in session when the act is 
approved by the Governor, or when any vacancy occurs, 
the original appointments and any appointment made by 
the Governor to fill a vacancy will be subject to approval 
by the Sfenate when convened. If this Legislature adjourns 
finally before Governor Tener makes the appointments, he 



may name the commissioners, who will be subject to ap- 
proval by the Senate of 191 5. 

The terms of the act abolish the present State Railroad 
Commission, created May 31, 1907, and give the commis- 
sioners to be appointed wide powers in regulating public 
service corporations. The principal object is to regulate 
the service of utilities companies and to establish equitable 
rates. 

Covers Many Lines 

The new administrative body is to be known as "The 
Public Service Commission of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania." Its powers extend over the railroads, trolley 
companies, gas and electric light companies, stage lines, 
express companies, baggage transfer companies, pipe lines 
ferry companies, turnpike, bridge and wharf corporations, 
telegraph, telephone, heat, water, refrigerator and sewage 
corporations and all persons engaged in the same kind of 
business for profit within the state. 

The provisions of the act do not apply to the generation, 
transmission or distribution of electricity, gas, water or 
steam for use by the producer or his tenants and not for 
sale to others. 

It shall be the duty of every public service company, the 
act states, to furnish and maintain such service, including 
facilities, as shall in all respects "be just, reasonable, ade- 
quate and practically sufficient for the accommodation and 
safety of its patrons, employes and the public, and in con- 
formity with such reasonable regulations or orders as may 
be made by the commission." 

No changes in tariffs or schedules filed with the com- 
mission or posted by any public service company could 
be made except after thirty days* notice to the commission 
and to the public. The commission will determine whether 
the changes in rates are reasonable and can allow or deny 
the right to utilities companies to make them. 



All Valuation and Rate-Making 
Problems Explained 

So great is the demand for reliable information regarding the valuation of public utilities 
for rate making and other purposes that public utility managers find it necessary to have 
an authentic reference work on this subject in their offices. The most reliable authority is — 

FOSTER'S Engineering Valuation of PubUc Utilities 

By HORATIO A. FOSTER 

Member Americmv Institute of Electrical Engineers; Member American Societ 
of Mechanical Engineers; Consulting Engineer 

This work covers all phases of public utility problems, from the legal, economic and engi- 
neering points of view, including Franchises, Depreciation, Going Value, Appreciation, 
Capitalization, besides more than fifty tables and charts, and forms for use in making 
valuations. 
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Failure of Municipal Plants at Eugene, Ore. 

Faulty Book-keepin|{ Hides Conditions from the Taxpayers 

By GLENN MARSTON 



Defective Construction Allows River Bank to be Eentlrely Washed 
from Under Retaining^ Wall. 

IF there is one thing that stands out above all others 
in the city of Eugene, Oregon, it is the amazing ignor- 
ance of the people and their officials regarding the munici- 
pally owned water and light plants. In my investigation 
into the properties there I was confronted with "I don't 
know" more than half the time. 

The first big "I don't know" appears in the report of the 
water board for 1912, which says on page 59: 

"Various amounts have been given for the cost of the power 
plant, with the result that the true detail values, and their signifi- 
cance and relation to the project, have been confusing to the public. 

"Pending further examination and consideration of this matter 
the Water Board, in all previous reports, have assumed the cost 
as given over by the Council. This amount ($217,970.98) appears 
in a lump sum, without any clue to detailed costs, such as are 
essential in determining the true annual expenses. For example, 
interest paid during construction is not subject to a depreciation 
charge, as is machinery, etc. 

"After examining the accounts, presented to the Council by the 
engineer in charge of construction, these records of cost have been 
adopted by the Water Board as being the most reliable figures 
available. When the interest paid during construction is added to 
the above cost, the total cost agrees with the original statement 
of the Council to the Water Board. 

"This resulting investment is probably still somewhat in excess 
of what would be allowed for rate making purposes by a Public 
Utility Commission. 



Wall Which Toppled Over Into Stream Because of Faulty 
Construction. 



"Interest, operating and similar expense while a plant is under 
construction, and before it reaches a self-supporting basis, is recog- 
nized by commissions as a proper addition to make to the total 
investment, but no part of such expense is allowed where arti- 
ficial or unnecessary delay has occurred in the construction or 
the development of the business. If the city plant has been over 
three years in its construction and commercial development where 
it should have taken but half this time, interest and other charges 
for only the legitimate development period should be included in 
the total investment." 

The Water Board has prepared an extensive report of 
68 pages which is supposed to give a detailed account of 
the properties. It contains many interesting pictures, and is 
full of discreet omissions. For example, the rates for 
electric light and power are published in full, with much 
braggadocio about the saving they have effected, but the 
water rates do not appear. 

Rates No Lower Than Private Go. 

Why ? Because they are the same as were charged by the 
private company from which the plant was purchased five 
years ago. The people have saved nothing by owning their 
own water plant. Instead the Water Board reports on 
page 53, a deficit of $14,791.36, which is almost half of the 
total revenue received, including money paid by the city 
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Defective Construction That Caused Water to Wash Dirt from Under 
Piling Which Hangs Only by Support of Side Boards and Cable. 

for hydrant rental, the total revenue being $31,509.74. 

The Water board quite properly claims that the city is 
not paying enough for its service, including fire protection 
and water for parks and public buildings, but even if the 
city paid its fair share, there would still be, according to 
the board, as shown on page 53 of the report, a deficit of 
$7,014.84. 

When the waterworks was purchased in 1908, the people 
voted money to construct a gravity yvater system from the 
MacKenzie River, an uncontaminated mountain stream. 
Instead of securing water from this source, however, the 
council constructed a purification works, and continued 
taking water from the turbid Willamette. There are many 
people in Eugene today who "don*t know" where their wa- 
ter comes from and believe the MacKenzie River to be the 
source of supply. 

There can be no criticism of the purification system, ex- 
cept as to its size. By continuous operation, the filter plant 
is able to keep up with the demands of the people for water, 
but should a breakdown occur, there is no relief, and the 
mains would either be filled with polluted water, or with no 
water at all. 

One of the remarkable features of the situation at Eu 
gene is the lavish expenditures which has been made for an 
electric plant, when the city was already supplied with 
electricity from a private company, and the niggardliness 
shown in the development of the water plant, which is the 
only source of supply the city has. The filter plant is bare- 
ly able to keep up with the demand for water, and the 
storage capacity is inadequate. On the other hand, the 
electric plant has installed four times as much equipment as 
it has use for, and the people are paying out of taxes for 
the operation of the plant and interest on this unused excess 
equipment. 

The Water Board consists of five men, one retiring each 
year, each serving for a period of five years. It is pro- 
po*^ed, by this method, to keep the board from becoming 
politically partisan. The board which issued the 1912 re- 
port consisted of a real estate dealer, a bank cashier, who 
had been county clerk for fifteen years previous to his re- 
cent connection with the bank, a retired undertaker, a re- 
tired second hand dealer, and a retired drygoods mer- 
chant. Since that time the real estate dealer has been suc- 
ceeded by a surveyor. These are the men who are sup- 
posed to operate Eugene's public utilities! None has had 
any previous experience with utilities. It is only natural 
to expect these men. no matter how good their intentions 



may be, to make mistakes — and for these mistakes the tax- 
payers of Eugene have to pay. It is no excuse to say that 
many mistakes were committed under the regime of the city 
council before the Water Board was created. The tax- 
payers have had to put up the money for these also. 

City Lltfht Plant Cost $217,970 

The total earnings of the light department for 1912 were, 
according to the report, $19,390.37 from commercial ser- 
vice, of which the city appears to have paid the greater part 
for street, lighting, and $20,271.34 from the city for power 
furnished to the water works during a period of 21 months. 
There is nothing in the report to show what the operating 
expenses or earnings for the electric department were for 
191 2 alone, although this is supposed to be the report for 
the year's operation. In one place the combined water and 
electric earnings for the last 6 months of 191 2 are given, 
and in another the above earnings are given, but nowhere 
are the 191 2 accounts given by themselves. On still another 
page the earnings for 10 months are given. 

We can, however, get nearly a correct estimate of the 
cost of operating the plant for the year 1912 by taking the 
figures given in the report and combining them with some 
of the discreet omissions which can be dug up in part h^ 
patient investigation. 

The cost of the light plant is set down by the Water 
Board as being $217,970.80 when the plant was accepted by 
the board from the council. The board appears to have 
grave doubts that this represented the total amount expend- 
ed on the plant, for it disclaims responsibility for the fig- 
ures. The board is also inclined to the belief that there was 
a great deal of extravagance in the construction of the 
plant. The board feels that at least $26,000 of this construc- 
tion cost was excessive. This is what they say on page 
59 of their report : 

"Further examinption reveals construction charf?es to the amo nt 
of approximately $36,000.00, which appears to be in excess of what 
should have been the true construction investment." 

Taking $217,970.98 as a basis for computing value, the 
board states that the plant cost, up to December loth, 1912, 
a total of $284,276.02. The annual fixed charges consist 
of interest, sinking fund, and depreciation. The bonds is- 
sued aefainst the property draw 5 per cent interest, but there 
are a larg:e number of city warrants out which drew 6 oer 
cent until they were supplanted by general city funding 
bonds (on which the interest is paid from taxes, and not 
from plant earnires. 

Assuming all interest at onlv 5 per cent, however, it 
would amount to $14,213.80. Depreciation at s per cent 
which is perhaps low in Eugene, considering the defective 
construction which has already made itself apoarent. 
amounts to another $ij..2I3.8o, while sinkingr fund on a 
2^ per cent basis, reouires that $7,106.00 be set aside to 
redeeming the bonds when they become due. 

In the report, the gross earnings of the electric plant, 
which included a large amount paid by the citv ^o itself for 
street lights and power for pumping;, are eiven for the first 
10 months of IQ12 as $27,187.04. If we estimate Novem- 
ber and December liberally at $s,ooo each, the gross earn- 
ings would amount to $37,187.94. 

Against this sum we may set the sum of the fixed 
charges alone, and we find they leave a balance of only 
$1,653.44 out of which to meet the entire operating ex- 
pense of running the liqht plant, including salaries, lamp 
renewals, insurance, repairs, supplies, etc. 

The onlv fieures on operation eiven in the report cover 
a period of 21 months, or a year and three-quarters. A 
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very extraordinary item in the 21 months' summary of op- 
eration is one of bond interest which is set down at $1,- 
500.CX)! Bear in mind, this is supposed to cover the interest 
on $284,276.02 of money invsted in the plant, every bit of 
which is, according to the statement of E. U. Lee, presi- 
dent of the Water Board, drawing interest in the form of 
water and light bonds, or in the form of funding bonds 
issued to take up outstanding city warrants. Is it any 
wonder that the tax rate is going up in leaps and bounds, 
being 10.5 mills in 191 1, and 15 mills in 1912, on the same 
basis of valuation? 

Loss of $1Q»000 In One Year 

As a matter of fact, the $1,653.44 left over from meeting 
fixed charges will hardly meet the operating costs for a 
single month, even though only half of many items are 
charged to the light plant, allowing the other half to be 
charged to water, on such items as rent, telephone, and cer- 
tain salaries, such as superintendent, clerks and stenog- 
rapher in the office of the department of water and light. 
On such a basis the operating expenses would be as follows : 

Power plant wages at Waterville $ 440.00 

Substation or Pumping Plant — 

One man at $70.00 70.00 

General Supervision — 

Superintendent, one-half of salary 125.00 

Office Expenses — 

One Chief Clerk, one-half of salary at $150.00 75.00 

One Qerk, one-half of salary at $80.00 40.00 

One Clerk, one-half of salary at $75.00 37.50 

One Stenographer, one-half of salary at $75.00 37.50 

One Meter Reader, at $80.00 80.00 

Two Solicitors, at $75.00 each 150.00 

One Collector and Clerk, at $50.00 50.00 

Office rent, one-half at $40.00 20.00 

Printing, postage and stationery 50.00 

Telephone rental for office 2.50 

Operating Distribution System — 

One Foreman at $100.00 per month 100.00 

One Lineman at $3.75 per day 97.50 

One man and team at $4.00 per day 104.00 

Lamp renewals in Street Lighting System (1,000 hours 
life of ca. lamp) 220 lamps renewed twice each year 
at 1.35 each or 49.50 per month or 594.00 per year; oil 

waste and supplies for power plant 25.00 

Total monthly operating expense $1,553.50 

If the operating cost for one month is approximately 
$1,553.50, the annual operating cost is $18,642.00. Deduct 
the sum available from light and power earnings, $1,653.44, 



and we find that the loss to the taxpayers of Eugene on 
their city light and power venture is at least $16,988 for the 
year 1912. 

I say "at least" for I have estimated earnings for Novem- 
ber and December, 1912, at more than they were, and in 
my estimate of operating expenses I have not included any- 
thing for repairs or special work. When it is impossible to 
get accurate figures from the city, it is necessary to make 
estimates, but I believe the city officials of Eugene will 
themselves admit that I have understated the items of ex- 
pense where I have had to estimate. 

For example, the operating expenses should be increased 
by the amount necessary to repair the washouts at the in- 
take of the power canal. These washouts occurred only a 
few months after the plant was first placed in operation 
and were due to defective construction. Instead of driving 
piling into the bed of the river, the piling was merely set on 
the sand. In fact, one of the photographs shows where 
the piling is not touching the ground at all. All the earth 
behind the diversion wall was washed out, and the city 
plant was in e^rave danger of having its entire headworks 
put out of business. 

Naturally any business man would charge the work of re- 
pairing this damage to operating expenses. Did the city? 
No, indeed! It was charged, instead, to new construction, 
thereby adding to the investment on which the people of 
Eugene have to pay interest, and putting just that much 
"water*' into the security back of the bonds. 

The net result, therefore, of the operation of the muni- 
cipal water plant, during the year 1912, was a deficit of 
$14,791.36, while the people were paying no deficits prior 
to 1908 when the water plant was in the hands of a private, 
company; and the net results of the operation of the light 
and power department show a deficit of $16,988.00 or more, 
making the total loss to the people of Eugene $31,779.36 for 
the year 1912! Is it any wonder that the taxes have gone 
up and that the city is now paying much of this deficit with 
borrowed money? 

The water rate«; are the same as when the plant was pri- 
vately owned. There has been no saving to the people 
there. The city is paying itself the same price for power 
that was charged by the Oree^on Power Company before 
the city plant was started. The city is paying more for 
street lights than is being charged for similar service by 
the Oregon Power Company in neighboring cities. Where, 
then, is the advantage in municipal ownership? 



Politics Disrupt Service of Dulutli M. O. Plants 



THE recent adoption of the commission form of gov- 
ernment for the city of Duluth, Minn., and the plac- 
ing of the municipal public utilities under the control 
of one of the city commissioners as successor to the city wa- 
ter and light commission has brought about a crisis in the 
affairs of the city water and lighting plants. 

One of the results of the new order of things is that S. 
R. Hatch, who was manager of the city water and light 
department for the old commission, and remained under 
the new administration until July 7, has been forced to re- 
sign that position by reason of friction with the new com- 
missioner of public utilities, Leonidas Merritt. 

In explanation of his resignation Mr. Hatch has made 
a public statement to the citizens of Duluth in which he 
asserts flatly that all of the new commissioner's activity in 
connection with the water and light department has been 
in the furtherance of his own political and personal inter- 



ests and has taken the form of interference with the estab- 
lished system of management. He makes it appear very 
clear that it was because he did not lend himself cheerfully 
to the idea of having the city utilities made a part of a 
political machine and the water and light department used 
as a place of employment for Mr. Merritt's relatives with- 
out regard to their fitness or capability that his resignation 
finally was demanded after he had offered it twice and Mr. 
Merritt had refused to accept it both times. 

Mr. Hatch is a capable and well qualified young engineer 
who went to the Duluth plant from the engineering depart- 
ment of the Railroad Commission of Wisconsin. His first 
position at Duluth was that of assistant manager but when 
the former manager resigned the water and light commis- 
sion then in control selected Mr. Hatch to succeed him. 

Mr. Hatch's letter of explanation, as published in the 
Duluth Herald of July 8, is a long document and contains 
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much detail that is of local interest chiefly, but its principal 
allegations are summarized by the Herald as follows : 

That Commissioner Leonidas Merritt has visited the de- 
partment not more than two or three times in the last 
month and then only to plead the request or complaint of 
some person after it had been refused by the manager. 

That no other member of the city commission has visited 
the department, at any time, although legislating for it. 

That the commissioner has asked for the creation of posi- 
tions for relatives and friends at salaries not conmiensurate 
with the importance of the positions. 

That Mr. Merritt gave orders to subordinates in the de- 
partment without consulting the manager. 

That Mr. Merritt requested special privileges in viola- 
tion of the rules of the department. 

That Mr. Hatch twice proffered his resignation to Mr. 
Merritt and that it was refused both times, and no indica- 
tion was given to Mr. Hatch that his services were not 
wanted. 

That a member of the editorial staff of the News Tribune 
appeared at Mr. Hatch's crfiice while he was assistant mana- 
ger and endeavored to force a reduction on his bills on the 
plea that he had driven others out of town and might do 
the same by him. 

That after Mr. Hatch had refused to grant a discount of 
^2y on the bills of the News Tribune on the sixteenth of 



the month Mr. Merritt had granted the discount over his 
head. 

"It is true," says Mr. Hatch in one part of his letter, 
"that I contended against the creation of positions in the 
department for the commissioner's relatives and friends, 
except as the needs of the department demanded, or in pay- 
ing salaries not commensurate with such positions. It is 
true I contended against granting requests or privileges 
where such could not be done without discriminating against 
other patrons of the department ,or which would tend to 
vitiate the integrity of the plants. And it is also true that 
I objected to Mr. Merritt's giving orders to members of 
the department holding subordinate positions under me, 
without first calling the matter to my attention. 

"But if I have done these things, they have always been 
done in a uniformly courteous and respectful manner, and 
full explanations for my reasons therefor have always been 
given. Since I had been placed in immediate charge of 
these plants and the business of the department, I have 
taken it as my duty, imposed by the office while I was in 
charge, to keep them intact, to conserve their integrity, and 
to handle the affairs of the department in as businesslike, 
efficient, and economical a manner as possible, for therein 
lies the basis for the best service the department is capable 
of giving to the people of the community whose plant it is, 
and for whom it was established and is being operated." 



Di&erence Between M. O. Theory and Practice 



To the minds of many who have not had the oppor- 
tunity or the desire to thoroughly investigate the 
matter, the phrase "municipal ownership of public 
utilities" suggests a condition bordering upon the millen- 
nium ; a remedy for every evil, fancied and real, in the serv- 
ing of water, light and transportation to the people, says 
a writer in the Electric St, Louis Magazine. The last few 
years alone have yielded sufficient examples of the fallacy 
of this belief to sadden those who sincerely advocated it. 

In the light of the costly municipal ownership failures 
with which our country fairly teems, we can no longer deny 
that the principle is wrong so long as our present political 
system prevails. Under this system there must arise certain 
undesirable conditions inimical to service such as the pub- 
lic deems satisfactory. Such service requires: 

1. Immediate satisfaction of complaints. 

2. Extension of service in outlying districts. 

3. Moderate rates — only obtainable under capable man- 
agement, which means thorough, undisturbed organization 
and economy. 

The truth of this is very clearly defined in an article in 
Public Service Magazine from which we partly quote. 

In order to bring the people what they are entitled to re- 
ceive in the way of good service the management and the 
force of employes must be quite efficient and as long in 
tenure of office as possible. This is almost impossible to 
obtain under municipal ownership, because instead of alert, 
efficient business men being obtained for management, 
whose only idea is that of efficiency and devotion to duty, 
the manager and employes are more apt to be selected either 
because of political influences or for ability to manipulate 
the plant and its system in such a way as to make political 
capital for the mayor, common council, or other political 
backers behind them. 

Again, it would be most difficult for municipal plants to 
obtain help or management of the highest order, if they de- 



sired to do so, because men of ability and experience, as a 
general rule, much prefer employment with privately owned 
corporations, where their tenure depends solely upon their 
ability and loyalty, and in no respect upon their political 
affiliation or their power at the polls. 

Under municipal ownership, managers of the plants have 
not the same incentive to increase their business — their com- 
pensation remaining the same regardless of the amount of 
work they personally do — and there is consequently a great 
likelihood of stagnation. If the city or territory served by 
the municipally owned plant grows to a considerable ex- 
tent, after its first installation, to a point where there is 
much additional territory and consumers and would-be 
consumers clamoring for extensions, these can not be made 
by the sale of bonds. Municipal ownership bonds must 
be voted by the people. The majority of the people of the 
city or territory being already served, and the voting of 
bonds to run extensions to sparsely settled territory mean- 
ing additional tax upon them without additional benefit, 
the natural result follows — the bonds, if proposed, in nine 
cases out of ten are defeated. 

This is not theory, but it is a statement of fact and the 
experience of scores of towns where development and 
growth is seriously handicapped and real estate values 
depreciated through this cause. 

It has long been the opinion of the best thought on 
public utility matters that the people are best served by 
having the municipality own and control all utilities having 
to do with health and sanitation, such as water, sewers, 
policing of streets, etc., but all other utilities calling for a 
high degree of technical ability and the employment of a 
great many men, such as transportation, telephone, tele- 
graph, electric light, etc., carrying the chance of large haz- 
ard, not only financially but as to life and property, can 
best serve the people when privately owned, subject to 
reasonable public regulation. 
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ABOUT MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP 



No Municipal Telephone far Seattle 

The City Council of Seattle, Wash., recently defeated a 
proposition to build a municipal telephone system. It was 
proposed to issue $2,000,000 in bonds to finance the project. 
In discussing the defeat of the measure the Seattle Post In- 
telligencer says: 

"The defeat of a thing so obviously unsound and unten- 
able as the proposed bond issue of $2,000,000 for a mu- 
nicipal telephone plant really calls for no commendation. 
Any other action would have subjected the sanity of the 
Seattle council to dispute. Nevertheless, in view of some 
past performances on the part of the municipal legislators, 
the decisive rejection of this wild proposal is significant 
and promising. Hence it becomes a matter of public felici- 
tation. 

*This is an intelligent community and may be depended 
upon, in normal circumstances, to be alert and discriminat- 
ing at the polls. But to have submitted to a vote such a 
manifestly foolish measure would have involved a positive 
insult to the electorate and served to damn the council in 
popular estimation irreparably. Seattle is all too close to its 
limit of authorized bonded indebtedness. Mr. Griffiths em- 
phasized this fact none too strongly in explaining his vote. 
The situation confronting the municipality has been brought 
about largely by visionaries and noisy theorists. Apparently ' 
their day has gone by, and the council is now giving serious- 
minded attention to the city's material interests and needs. 
For which, as already said, public felicitation is in order. 

"Seattle wants no dual telephone system. No city in the 
land is today willingly tolerating such a system. What Seat- 
tle demands, and all she demands, is efficient and dependable 
telephone service, properly regulated upon reasonable and 
equitable terms. And Seattle can have this for all time to 
come without embarking into the telephone business on its 
own account and inevitably burdening the taxpayers with 
debt. May the Seattle council continue to be governed by 
common sense. 



Risks in Municipal Ownership 

It is stated that the city of Long Beach, Cal., will raise 
$60,000 by special tax to pay the burial expenses of the 
thirty-nine persons who were killed by the collapse of the 
municipal wharf, the medical attendance upon the injured 
and such relief as $20,000 will give to the sorrowing de- 
pendents of the dead. Whether the city is liable for such 
damages as would be assessed against the private owners 
of such a wharf remains to be seen. Unquestionably it will 
be tested. 

That injury and death are inseparable from the operation 
of public utilities we all know. The appalling calamity at 
V'allejo is an instance the pecuniary results of which to the 
carriers will be serious. Municipalities cannot escape these 
risks. 

In fact they are more exposed to them. The calamity at 
Long Beach was the result of negligence in not replacing 
rotten supports, such as is almost impossible to have oc- 
curred in private ownership, because the owner would have 
been alert to protect himself from damages. 

On the contrary, no official or employe of the municipality 
of Long Beach had anything at risk in connection with that 
wharf. The municipal staff is continually changing and it is 
probable enough that no one now officially connected with 



the city knew anything about the construction of that wharf 
or ever gave its stability a thought. 

That would not have been the case under private owner- 
ship, which, if it is not continuous, involves the careful ex- 
amination of a buyer whenever it changes hands. 

Nothing can take the place of the stimulus of private in- 
terest in securing economy and safety of operation and ex- 
cellence of service, and so long as sthe public authorities 
have absolute control over prices and conditions of service, 
and private persons are willing to invest their money on 
such condiKons, it is absurd to the point of insanity for the 
public to incur the taxation, agitation and everlasting tur- 
moil and quarreling which go with public ownership. — San 
Francisco Chronicle, 



Winnipefi's Plant Shows $53,025 Deficit 

The report for the first fiscal year of the Winnipeg 
municipal plant, ending April 30, 1913, has been filed with 
the local utilities commission and shows a deficit of $53,- 
024.88 for the twelve months. It is pointed out, however, 
that the plant commenced actual earning only last Septem- 
ber and that other delays occurred in connecting up oflfered 
business. The total operating earnings of the power de- 
partment for the fiscal year amounted to $475,509.57. 
Total charges in the same year, including interest on stock 
and debentures, sinking fund and an allowance of $52,862 
for depreciation, amounted to $529,442.60. The revenue 
deficit for the year is therefore $53,024.88. 



New York Losinfi $2,934 Daily on Its Ferries 

The ferry system which the city of New York is operat- 
ing is a failure from the viewpoint of being self-supporting. 
Raymond B. Fosdick, when commissioner of accounts, re- 
ported to the mayor that the net loss to the city in operating 
the Staten Island ferry for seven years was 58 per cent of 
the entire tax levy for that borough during the same period. 

The amount of tax levied on real and personal property 
in the borough of Richmond for the seven years ended De- 
cember 31, 191 1, was $7,680,578. The net loss from operat- 
ing the Staten Island ferry for the same period was $4,450,- 
699. The city's loss on the Staten Island ferry proper, 
coupled with the loss on what is known as the Thirty-ninth 
street division, a Brooklyn ferry, has been $6,625,000, or 
an average of $2,934 a day. 



No M. O. for Burlintfton, N. J. 

Municipal ownership of an electric light and power plant 
at Burlington, N. J., met with a temporary setback when 
the council granted a new five-year contract to the Public 
Service Electric Company. An election on the proposition 
of municipal ownership had been postponed pending the 
decision of the case before the Supreme Court, which last 
week declared the state law invalid because of a technical 
error in its enactment. Councilmen who wished to grant 
a short-term contract were out-voted. As a result of the 
campaign for municipal ownership, directed by Councilman 
Charles M. Scholey, the company cut the cost of lights 
under the new contract, effecting an annual saving thereby 
of about $1,000 to the city. 
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HuntsviUe. Mom Sells Litfhtintf Plant 

Some years ago Huntsville, Mo., experienced a muni- 
cipal ownership agitation which resulted in the city forcing 
the Huntsville Light and Power Company to sell its plant 
to the municipality. Now, after several years of opera- 
tion, the city has learned its lesson. It discovered, as many 
other cities have, also, that a municipal plant is a costly 
experiment. On July i the Huntsville municipal plant 
was sold to C. H. Dameron. The purchaser declared that 
he would not have bought the plant if he was not con- 
templating the building of an electric railway. 

The following account of the sale was given by tht 
Huntsville Times: 

"According to contract, the city electric light plant wai 
turned over to C. H. Dameron Monday and he is now in 
possession of the same. Mr. Dameron met with the coun- 
cil in called meeting to discuss and adjust some matters 
pertaining to the transfer of the plant, which was done sat- 
isfactory to both parties. Besides the $4,500 due on the 
plant June ist, Mr. Dameron paid the city about $650 elec- 
tion expenses and expense for extending the service of that 
plant since November, 191 2. The remaining sum, $4,500, 
due on the plant Mr. Dameron will pay within twelve 
months as per his contract with the city. 

"Mr. Dameron has retained the old force of workmen at 
the plant indefinitely and engaged J. B. Holman as book- 
keeper. G. P. Dameron will have general supervision of 
the plant. Ollie Evans has been engaged to assist in line 
work, and Mr. Dameron has given instructions that the 
lines be overhauled and put in first class condition, and 
when this is done he will give the city day current. 

"The matter of furnishing current to run the city pump 
was discussed with Mr. Dameron at the meeting Monday 
night. Mr. Dameron will have a meter put number of 
k. w.'s to run the pump per hour and then, no doubt, a sat- 
itfactory price per k. w. will be agreed upon between him 
and the council. In his talk to the council Mr. Dameron 
stated that he purchased the plant onlv because of his inten- 
tion to build the electric car line— otherwise, he would not 
want it at any price to be compelled to operate it. He ex- 
pected, he said, to live up to the letter with the city, and 
give the city the best electric service it ever had." 

Increase In Cost of Municipal Plants 

Seven years ago the voters of Camden authorized the 
construction of a municipal electric light plant, says the 
Trenton, N. J., Times, The estimate then made was that 
$200,000 would be sufficient and a bond issue of that amount 
was approved. The improvement has not been started yet ; 
nor will it be until after another town meeting has been 
held to instruct the councilmen, who find that the municipal 
lighting plant will cost $540,000, and that "the cost of main- 
tenance and operation of a city plant, added to the interest 
and sinking fund charges, may exceed the present lighting 
appropriation.'' 

There are two benefits that should be measurably certain 
to justify a city in building a municipal lighting plant — bet- 
ter service and a lower cost. If these are not to be gained, 
Camden's councilmen are wise in deferring definite action 
and making appeal to the voters for instructions. The city 
must soon sell $150,000 worth of park bonds, $400,000 of 
new High School bonds, and $250,000 for the extension of 
the water works and provide a million dollars for a sewage 
disposal plant. With the proposed $540,000 of lighting 
bonds, there is a total of about $2,300,000 to be added to 
the permanent debt. 



Qever political work kept from the public the city's 
prospective financial embarrassment during the Commis- 
sion government campaign ; otherwise the result of the vot- 
ing might have been quite different. Council's Finance 
Committee has reported that the interest charges amount 
to $254,700 for the current year. A proposition to add 
$103,000 more to the yearly expenditure will not appeal to 
the taxpayers. 

It should be possible for a city of 100,000 population to 
do its own lighting at a less cost than a private corporation 
charges for its service; but it will not work out in that 
way. Twenty years ago an estimate was made than an 
electric light plant could be built for $85,000; thirteen years 
later the estimate jumped to $200,000; now it is $540,000, 
which seems prohibitive. 



Manlclpal Line at Edmonton Unprofitable 

The municipal street railway at Edmonton, Alta., was 
operated at a loss of $26495 during 191 2, and W. T. Wood- 
roofe, superintendent, has made a number of suggestions 
in regard to changes in operation to increase the revenue 
during the coming year. Tentative proposals have been 
made by him to charge a uniform rate of 5 cents, with trans- 
fer privileges, do away with the present yellow labor tickets, 
do away with the dollar blue book of tickets, do away with 
the transfer privileges, do away with the red and blue tickets 
and establish the price of children's tickets at ten for 25 
cents. 



Defeat Municipal Ownership Plan at Sbaron» Pa. 

The city of Sharon, Pa., at a referendum election held 
recently, rejected a proposition to erect a municipal light- 
ing plant. The plan was defeated by a majority of 89 in 
a vote of 1,193. In May, 1912, a proposition to bond the 
city for the construction of the plant was carried, but as 
a reduction took place subsequently in the rates of the cen- 
tral station company, this proposition was again referred 
to the voters, with the result stated above. A five-year 
contract for all the municipal lighting requirements will be 
signed by the City Council with the Mahoning & Shenango 
Railway & Light Company. 

Keep M. O. In Cincinnati Politics 

To keep municipal ownership in politics the Cincinnati 
City Council recently decided that the city must continue to 
manufacture its own electric power and light for the City 
Hall, despite the assertion of Service Director Price that 
a saving of at least $3,500 a year could be made by buying 
the current from the Cincinnati Gas and Electric Light 
Company. The present plant has not been overhauled since 
it was first installed, more than 20 years ago, and it is in 
such a condition that it will require from $12,000 to $15,000 
to make the necessary repairs. 

Municipal Water Works Barred 

The Supreme Court of New Jersey affirmed the decision 
of the State Water Supply Commission in refusing to per- 
mit the establishment of a municipal water works at Col- 
lingswood, N. J. The commission decided that an inde- 
pendent company was supplying water there at reasonable 
rates, and that a rival company would not financially benefit 
the public and would tend to destroy the water supply. 
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The Retention of Business of Dis- 
satisfied Customers 

By THOMAS F. KELLEY. 

Sales Manager Dayton Pow«r A Lldht Co. 



WHEX I was requested to prepare a paper on this 
subject it seemed easy enough as we in Dayton 
practice the art, if I might call it such, of satisfying 
our :ustomers, or in other words, of retaining the business 
of customers who from some cause have become for the 
time being, at least, dissatisfied; however, when the time 
came to write my views of how to go about it, it seemed 
difficult. 

As an introduction of what not to do if it is your desire 
to retain the business of a customer, I would suggest not to 
tell him that you would remove his meter when he asked 
you to test it because he might take your suggestion and 
order you to do so. I hope no member of this association 
has greeted a dissatisfied customer in that manner, and yet 
I personally heard an employe of a lighting company, I am 
glad to say not an electric lighting company, reply to a polite 
request of a customer that his meter be tested, in that way. 

All company employes whose duties require them to come 
in contact with the public, whether in answering their tele- 
phone calls, receipting their bills, reading their meter or in 
whatever line of furnishing electric service it might be. 
should always have in mind being courteous and prompt in 
looking after their wants and ever recognize the fact when 
a customer does, complain, in most cases he personally feels 
that he has a grievance that requires courteous and prompt 
attention and with that fact in mind give attention of that 
nature in such a way that he will realize that his wants or 
complaints are being attended to promptly. In most cases 
such treatment of a complaint will alone retain the business. 

Of course if our service were always satisfactory, all em- 
ployes were courteous and all customers* wants were at- 
tended to promptly and their monthly bills did not exceed 
what they thought they should be, we would not have dis- 
satisfied customers. Yet, even in the best regulated families 
or companies this does not happen, and, therefore, we all 
have to plan some way to take care of such customers, 
having in mind the retention of their business. 

Customers might possibly become dissatisfied through the 
sennce rendered from so many departments of a light and 
power company or through the actions of employes whose 
duties are entirely different that I will not attempt to tell 
you A'hat I think you should do in each case, but will sug- 
gest what might be done in some cases and in particular to 



Note— A paper read at the 1913 convention of the- Ohio Electric Light 
Asso.. held at Cedar Point, Ohio, July 15th to 18th. 



T. F. KELLEY, 
Sales Manager Dayton, Ohio, Power & Light Co. 

take care of the complaints that perhaps come from a cause 
giving the greatest amount of dissatisfaction, with the idea 
in mind of retaining the business of such dissatisfied cus- 
tomers who have complained of the size of their monthly 
account. 

I will mention here that instructions should be given to 
billing clerks that they should use the same caution in send- 
ing out an account that appeared to be high, as tliey do in 
mailing one that gives the appearance that the meter had 
stopped, because the expense in checking up the" meter read- 
ing is a small item in comparison to the trouble and annoy- 
ance generally caused by an incorrect bill being rendered. 
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Complaints as lo the size of accotints are generally first 
made to the person whose duty it is to receipt bills and I 
would suggest that in answering such ^ complaint he elimi- 
nates statements that I believe we have' all heard, such as 
— "that something might possibly be wrong with the meter" 
— **that the meter reader may possibly have over-read the 
meter," or other such statements, because to my mind state- 
ments of that nature suggest to the customer that neither 
the meter reader nor the meter were reliable whereas we all 
know the small percentage of mistakes made by the usual 
competent meter reader and the few inaccurate meters. But 
rather, let him or the party whose duty it is^to take care 
of such complaints, first satisfy himself that no clerical mis- 
take has been made in making out the account from the 
records. Providing that no mistake has been made, the 
matter should then be discussed and by arguments advanced 
by the central station employe, politely and convincingly, the 
customer often can be satisfied. He will then pay his bill 
willingly and go on his way. However, if it be noted that 
the customer is apparently not in a receptive mood to discuss 
the matter and the usual arguments have not satisfied him, 
tellhim quietly that the account will be investigated at once 
and a report made to him immediately, and then see that 
the complaint is investigated promptly. That, to my mind, 
is half the battl^^ — promptness. 

An order should be made on the meter department to in- 
vestigate the conditions at once and with a competent in- 
spector, many customers can quickly be satisfied. Train this 
man for the job and see that his inspection is complete. 
Have a new reading taken of the meter, perhaps this will 
locate the trouble; if not, test the meter to determine 
whether it is O. K. If it is a lighting bill in dispute the in- 
spector should not forget to inquire diplomatically what 
lights are used and for how long, and if in a position to 
recommend changes in the installation that will give satis- 
factory lighting and consume less current, do not fail to do 
so. This inspector should be competent to suggest changes 
in residence installations and possibly some store installa- 
tions ; in fact, with some companies he necessarily will take 
care of all, but in the larger cities after it has been de- 
termined that the meter is correct, the illuminating engineer 
or lighting salesman should be called in to see if he can offer 
the recommendations as to suitable changes in the cus- 
tomer's lighting installation to reduce the cost of lighting to 
enable the customer complaining to be turned into a satisfied 
customer. 

If it is a complaint regarding a power bill after the meter 
has been found to be correct, the complaint should then be 
turned over to some competent employe to ascertain whether 
some changes could be made in the installation to reduce 
power costs and transfer a dissatisfied customer into a 
• satisfied one. •. 

Inspector's Reports 

How the information contained in the inspector's report 
should be passed on to the customer is something that has 
bothered most companies. Some have prepared a personal 
letter which follows a regular form, others have a competent 
employe telephone the information while others have the re- 
port delivered in person. I, personally, favor the last two 
and employ the latter one as often as possible. The letter 
may be nicely worded and all that, but it does not have the 
effect of the telephone or personal conversation which en- 
ables you to find out just how your customer feels when you 
have given him the information. 

Other complaints which sometimes cause dissatisfaction 
of such a nature that diplomatic handling of the customer is 



required to retain his business, are brought about by delay 
in furnishing service and poor lighting. 

Poor lighting is a complaint in connection with the opera- 
tion of a plant entirely, and when received should be at- 
tended to promptly. To retain the business, lines have to be 
rebuilt and the capacity of transformers often increased, but 
in many cases a supply of lamps to replace blackened ones 
will do the trick and where carbons have been used, their 
substitution by Mazdas. 

Complaints from delay in furnishing service are often 
looked upon by the operating end of the business as being 
unreasonable. However, if we in the light and power busi- 
nesS; will look upon the matter from the customer's stand- 
point there will be few delays and greater satisfaction. We, 
personally, know that when we order anything, a suit of 
clothes or some article of furniture for our home, although 
we have done without it for months, perhaps years, as soon 
as we order it we look for it to be delivered at once ; there- 
fore, why should we not supply our service promptly? 
While on this particular subject I am going to mention some 
causes for delay in furnishing service and the greatest delay 
is from the practice of some companies in insisting upon de- 
posits or guarantees. I know of one company who is pre- 
pared to furnish service upon receiving a telephone message. 
Of course they would follow this up by securing a contract 
and making inquiries as to credit, in most cases being satis- 
fied if the customer did not owe a bill for previous service, 
but they always secured information as to occupation and 
where employed, working on the theory that while the cus- 
tomer might move he necessarily would not change his place 
of employment also. This company maintains an excellent 
collection bureau and their increased revenue from prompt- 
ness in delivering a service and general satisfaction more 
than made up for the few bad accounts they picked up from 
time to time. And I know of another who insists upon a 
contract being secured first and then if the applicant had not 
used light for a year at some other address and had paid his 
bills promptly, a deposit was required to cover two months' 
account or a suitable guarantee. This guarantor had to be 
a property owner and the property had to be practically free 
from encumbrances. Can you imagine the delays caused in 
furnishing service in this town — the lost revenue and gen- 
eral dissatisfaction, perhaps not outwardly but inwardly, 
and the many who would sooner do without the service than 
to place a deposit or be obligated to some fellow citizen who 
was fortunate enough to own property? Which way of con- 
ducting our business are you in favor of? Which is pre- 
ferable from the broad viewpoint of greater revenue and 
public be pleased attitude ? 



Running a Residence Electric Campaign 

The simple outline of a house-wiring campaign is often 
misleading, but a complete analysis necessary to explain 
the details of a year's effort in residence business-getting 
would be out of the question in one issue of a trade paper, 
according to Electrical Merchandise. The main point to 
be emphasized is that with very little additional expense 
the number of residences connected to the Metropolitan 
Electric Company's lines has been increased loo per cent 
in one year. Nor does this mean that new territories with 
wired houses have been acquired, nor has there been a 
special boom in building over previous years. 

In Reading, Pa., the Metropolitan Electric Company, on 
October 13, 191 1, signed a three-months' agreement with 
the Excess Indicator Company. This agreement called for 
five men to be placed in the field, primarily to effect the 
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wiring of old houses. In addition to these special men 
the company's four lighting solicitors gave some time to 
this work as well as to commercial lighting. 

The business section, comprising two squares north and 
south of the main street, was restricted to company men. 
Outside of this territory, with the exception of suburban 
towns, no residence contracts could be taken by company 
men. Any of these suburban towns could, however, be 
worked by the special men, provided they remained in such 
towns until the territory was entirely canvassed. 

Anticipating a valuable and bulky canvass, a simple card 
system was started. No provision had been made for extra 
clerical services and the plan which seemed to be best 
adapted to a large number of calls was the following : Two 
filing cards were provided, forms a and b, alike, except 
that a was printed black and b was printed red; a was 
used for ordinary daily reports. When a lead memorandum 
was received by the clerk from solicitors or members of 
other departments, the prospect's name, address and busi- 
ness were filled in on the face of card b by the clerk. A 
number corresponding to the lead memorandum was given 
to card b and the memorandum was filed in a loose leaf 
binder. 

When a solicitor had made his first call on the prospect 
the blank spaces were filled in and the card signed and 
turned in the next morning as a part of the daily report. 
The red ink print made it especially distinguishable from 
the reports and the corersponding lead memorandum was 
taken from the binder and filed consecutively for reference. 
Thus the return was checked by the clerk. Where previous 
reports on a prospect were found in the file they were 
generally destroyed, although in some cases the several 
reports were fastened together, very often with notes. The 
campaign began October 23, 191 1. Every contractor was 
asked to bid on the work of wiring old houses. A meeting 
of the Contractors' Association was held and the day fol- 
lowing this meeting several wiring estimates were received 
quoting $4 per outlet, rates for installing fixtures at pro- 
portionately high prices. A few lower bids were received, 
however, and the successful firm quoted $2.64 per outlet 
for rough wiring (minimum 6 outlets), $3.34 for 3-light 
fixtures, $2.53 for 2-light fixtures, $1 for i-light fixtures, 
83 cents for brackets, with an additional charge of $3.69 for 
service pipe and underwriters' certificate. One dollar was 
added for each additional five cents car fare required in 
suburban towns. Extras, such as porch lights, switches, 
receptacles and cellar lights, were provided for. All prices 
were less 5 per cent for cash. This brought the average 
price, without lamps, down to "$4 per room," which has 
bee our slogan. 

The company originally collected the accounts on time 
payments or allowed 5 per cent off for cash. After a few 
months the contractor decided to collect the accounts. 

It has not been the purpose of the company to in any 
way antagonize wiring contracts, and the owners, especially 
in outlying districts, are encouraged to have their own con- 
tractors do the work. Since the beginning of this campaign 
the contractors of Reading report a much larger number 
of houses wired than in any previous year. 



A New Trolley Catcher 

The Ohio Brass Company of Mansfield, Ohio, is offering 
the new trolley catcher shown in the accompanying illus- 
trations. Not until samples had been thoroughly tested in 
long service trials, proving to the satisfaction of the de- 
signers that their theories had been correctly worked out, 
was any attempt made to market the device. 

Fig. 2 shows the principal parts of the operating mech- 
anism. Three dogs, mounted on the back of the reel are 
thrown outward by centrifugal force when the trolley wheel 
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jumps. The one dog rides over the guide (A-B) and en- 
gages the stop at (B). Under normal conditions, these 
dogs are held in toward the center by rugged coiled springs 
which are enameled to prevent rusting. In operation the 
coiled springs are only slightly extended, insuring long life. 
The main operating spring is enclosed in the extreme back 



Fig. 1. O-B Trolley Catcher. 



Fig. 2. Phantom View. 



part of the case. All parts are made sufficiently rugged to 
withstand the abuse which such a device unusually gets in 
service. The case is made of malleable iron, enameled. A 
large opening is provided at the bottom to drain off 
moisture. 

A separate base casting is bolted directly to the car dash 
and the catcher can be (juickly inserted in the base and held 
in place by a spring operated catch. For double end opera- 
tion, a base is installed on each end of the car and one 
catcher used. 



One of the aims of the designers was to eliminate step- 
ping up or climbing of the trolley pole after the rebound 
which follows the sudden stopping of a flying pole. This 
was accomplished by means of the guide (A-B, Fig. 2). 
The dog which engages the stop at (B) rides over this 
guide and cannot be pulled back toward the center by its 
spring until the rope has been wound in sufficiently to allow 
the dog to travel backward on the guide to the point (A). 
Exhaustive service tests proved that the bound will never 
be sufficient to cause this to happen. 

In other words, when the trolley wheel jumps, the O-B 
catcher catches the pole quickly and holds it when caught. 

Should the trolley pole be thrown downward upon strik- 
ing a cross span wire, the locking dog will become disen- 
gaged and the catcher will **reoperate*' and another dog will 
become engaged with stop (B), and the pole will then be 
held at approximately the lowest point to which it re- 
bounds. 

The manufacturers offer to furnish samples of the new 
catcher to proper parties for free service demonstration. 

Catechism on Alternating Current Apparatus 

As a companion book to "Catechism on Direct Current 
Apparatus," Fairbanks, Morse & Co. of Chicago, have re- 
cently issued a Catechism on Alternating Current Appa- 
ratus. It is a booklet dealing with the construction and 
application of generators, motors and auxiliary equipment 
in which the writer has succeeded in giving in a condensed 
question and answer form a very great amount of practical 
information. From a short description of how alternating 
current is produced arguments are given not only on gen- 
eral points of construction and operating characteristics 
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of A. C. equipment but also on such points as; Advan- 
tages of alternating current, advantages of direct current, 
choice of A. C. or D. C. electrical characteristics that 
must be considered in comparing alternators, advantages 
and limitations of synchronous motors, split phase motors, 
etc. 

A glossary covering all electrical terms used is included, 
which also makes the book of considerable value to the non- 
technical man. The booklet is well illustrated with cuts of 
Fairbanks-Morse alternating current apparatus and is well 
printed on enameled stock. We can very favorably recom- 
ment it to all engineers, and as in the case of the direct 
current catechism, it will prove of great assistance to One 
unfamiliar with electric machinery and its operation. 



insulated waterproof apparatus, the two motors mentioned 
above were standard stock machines for which no claim 
was made that they would operate under water. 



Motors Run Under Water 



Two remarkable performances of Crocker-Wheeler mo- 
tors were recently brought to light by a representative of 
the Crocker-Wheeler Company who was on a business trip 
through California. A ranch man, W. E. Green, of Tulare, 
Calif., has a Crocker-Wheeler Form Q Induction Motor 
which he purchased to use in driving a pump for irrigation 
purposes. 

One night the power went off and the no voltage release 
disconnected the motor, stopping the action of the pump. 
The water during the night backed up from the irrigation 
ditch into the pit where the motor and pump were installed 
until the set was submerged in four feet of water. 

In the morning the ranch man, who had not noticed that 
the motor was flooded, turned on the current and started 
the set which ran from ten to fifteen minutes under water. 
When he discovered, to his surprise, that the motor was 
submerged the machine was taken out, dried in an oven and 
immediately put into service again. It has been continu- 
ously running without repair or extra attention ever since. 

A somewhat similar occurrence was reported by Messrs. 
Sturgeon & Saults, who had also purchased a Q motor for 
irrigation service. In this case the water backed up from 
the ditch into the pit while the set was running and sub- 
mereed both the pump and the motor. The set, however, 
continued to run until the pump became so clogged with 
dirt that the fuses of the switch blew out. 

The farmer having cleaned the pump and pit started the 
set again without further precautions and this set also has 
h'^pn running satisfactorilv ever since. While the Crocker- 
AVheeler Company has made in certain instances specially 



A Booklet on Gas Engineering 

Henry I. Lee, consulting gas engineer of Chicago, has 
issued an interesting booklet descriptive of the work of this 
organization. 

''Experience covering a period of seventeen years in the 
various phases of the gas industry is the foundation on 
which the work of this office rests," says Mr. Lee in the 
introduction of the booklet. 

**To the solution of problems involved in the design, con- 
struction and. technical operation of equipment for the 
manufacture, distribution and utilization of gas, and of 
problems in the commercial management, auditing, valua- 
tion and rate making of gas properties, our services are 
exclusively devoted. 

*'We make complete, detailed valuations of the physical 
equipment and business of gas companies for banks, bond- 
houses, municipal councils, state public service commis- 
sions, gas companies and individuals, and appear before 
courts and commissions to substantiate our findings. 

"The importance of gas plant valuations is now gener- 
ally recognized and within the past six years we have made 
valuations of gas properties aggregating more than one 
hundred and ten million dollars ($110,000,000) in present 
worth." 



Meter Testing at Albany, N. Y. 

Electrical engineers are showing considerable interest 
in the meter testing table recently installed in the electric 
lighting plant at Albany, N. Y. 

The table is constructed in two sections or lengthwise 
halves. Its dimensions are: Length 15 ft., width 5 ft. 4 in., 
height about 6 ft. over all. The rack or upright board is 
36 inches high, and the shelf or table 20 inches wide. Both 
are built of i-in. J.-M. Ebony Asbestos Wood. The space 
between the vertical racks at the top is covered over with 
54 -in. thickness of the same material. 

Eight men can work together on this table, four on a 
side, and each tester can handle four meters. This means 
a total capacity of 32 meters at one time. Immediately in 
front of each tester is a set of binding posts, three load 
switches and a potential switch providing no to 220 volts. 
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The wiring is so arranged that any power factor may be 
obtained from o to loo per cent, taking different steps at 
.002 of I per cent. Any load may be obtained from o up to 
800 amperes. 

The eight testers do not interfere with one another and 
can operate at three different loads, i. e., each man may be 
using 5, 20 and 40 amperes without interference. Either 
alternating or direct current may be obtained at both 
sides of the table at one time, or the table may be divided 
up for direct or alternating current on each side. The 
different loads are obtained by a plugging arrangement at 
each end of the table, as shown in the photograph. The 
approximate load as indicated by the ammeter is also at this 
end of the table. 

Rotating standards are located under the table. A square 
opening cut in the table allows the tester to read his stand- 
ard without changing his standard position and also to keep 
the instrument away from stray field. 

The meter rack is made of i-inch brass pipe fitted with 
separate hangers which will accommodate any type meter. 

A very important feature of this table is the method of 
construction which permits the addition of extra units from 
time to time without interfering with the original arrange- 
ment or wiring. 

This table is noteworthy from the fact that it is con- 
structed principally of J.-M. Ebony Asbestos Wood, a ma- 
terial which is said to be fireproof and to possess greater di- 
electric strength than slate or marble. It is mounted on 
24 I -inch pipe standards, with 7-inch flanges top and bot- 
tom. 

The same company is also using J.-M. Ebony Asbestos 
Wood for 16 oil switch compartments shown in the second 
illustration. These compartments each contain a 2,500-volt 
oil switch in connection with the 16 G. E. regulators di- 
rectly opposite them. 

Each compartment is 4 feet high, 2 feet wide and 2 feet 
deep, the sides and back being made of 2-inch ebony asbes- 
tos wood, and the top of the same material i inch in thick- 
ness. The busses over each compartment are mounted 
on marble, 4 busses to each compartment. The feeds from 
the regulators to the oil switches are brought overhead and 
through the back of the compartments to oil switches which 
are mounted on the 2-inch ebony wood backs of the com- 
partment themselves. 

The uses of J.-M. Transite Ebony Asbestos Wood in the 
electrical field are almost without limit. It combines maxi- 
mum insulation resistance with high dielectric value. And it 
possesses a big advantage over slate, marble or fiber as it 
can be machined almost as easily as ordinary wood. The 
manufacturers of this composition, the H. W. Johns-Man- 
ville Co., New York, will be glad to send illustrated book- 
let and samples to anyone interested. 



An Electric Milking Machine 

An electrically operated milking machine has been placed 
on the market. The machine has proved its worth in more 
than one large dairy and great results are expected from 
it, even to the extent of revolutionizing that branch of the 
milk industry. 

The machine is nothing more nor less than a vacuum 
system operated by an electric motor and a rotary vacuum 
pump. A 2-hp. motor is found to be ample to do the 
work, running at 1,710 revolutions, belted to the pump 
running at 400 revolutions. A vacuum of 16 inches is 
easily maintained. Nature's method is simulated as 
closely as possible by a series of pulsations in the steady 
vacuum strain. This is done by filling up the vacuum 
in each chamber by atmospheric pressure using a pair 
of valves. Some cows are harder milkers than others, 
which necessitates the slowing up of the strokes of the 
valve to about 54 per minute, while in other cases as high 
as y2 strokes work to good advantage. 



The Detroit Jewel Special Rust-Resisting 

A new metal, having four 
times the life of ordinary 
steel, used exclusively in all 
Detroit Jewel gas ranges. 

Stop and think what a hig advantage 
this would be to you. 



of piece of ordinary metal at ri^t 

Notice the illustration, showing a remark- 
able test made on N^BQC metal. The 
piece that is intact is IBH5DC — the piece 
that is practically eaten away is the steel 
generally used in building gas ranges. 

Four times the wearing 
qualities of ordinary steel 

These two pieces of the same gauge were immersed 
at the same time, in a solution of sulphuric acid. 
After eight hours, both pieces were removed simul- 
taneously from th e acid solution. Notice how the 
piece of ItfttfiX is intact, and how badly the 
steel piece is eaten away. 



No other manufacturer can use N^CSA metal because 
it is controlled by us, therefore by pushing the Jewel line, 
you have a specialty that will enable you to overcome com- 
petition and increase your stove business. 

Detroit Stove Works 

Largest Stove Plant in the World 
Detroit - Chicago 
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New Business Department 



The capacity of the machine is about twenty cows per 
hour, and the fact that the milking is done so quietly and 
so regularly, not only gives a higher percentage of butter 
fat in the milk, but the life of the herd is considerably 
lengthened. In the words of a Colorado dairyman: "It 
improves the quality of labor ; it does away with the cheap, 
careless milkers and tenders, for one can now afford to pay 
good wages to steady, careful and skilled men." 

The machine is very easily cleaned, special brushes being 
used for all rubber parts, which are left in sanitary recep- 
tacles until needed again. 

The product passes through a cooler, brine being circu- 
lated by a pump from a shaft connecting with the electric 
motor. When cooled, the milk is ready for the bottling 
department. 

To the consumer the milking machine means, in the long 
run, not only a richer product but an assurance of purity. 
It should find ready adoption in dairies alive to methods of 
improvement. 



New Offices of Day & Zimmerman 

The culmination of eleven years of highly successful work 
in the field of industrial, mechanical, scientific and public 
utilities engineering business was celebrated recently by the 
firm of Day & Zimmermann with a reception and "house- 
warming*' at their new offices, 611-613 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. 

In the public utilities line, the firm operates the Penn Cen- 
tral Light & Power Company, a corporation furnishing 
light and power service in the state of Pennsylvania at Al- 
toona, Hollidaysburg, Juniata, Duncansville. Huntingdon, 
Petersburg, McVeytown, Lewistown, Burnham, Yagers- 
town, Reedsville, Portage, Gallitzin and artificial gas to Lew- 
istown and Huntingdon, all situated along the main line 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad in MifFIn, Huntingdon, Blair 
and Cambria counties. 

The firm also operates the Lewistown and Reedsville 
Electric Railroad, whose system extends from Lewistown 
Junction to Reedsville including local service in Lewistown 
and an important branch of this line extends to Burnham, 
Pa., where the large works of the Standard Steel Company 
are located. The Citizens' Traction Company of Venango 
County, Pa., which system embraces the cities of Oil City 
and Franklin, Pa., and intervening territory is another. As 
this company serves one of the most prosperous localities 
in Pennsylvania, Oil City being the most important crude 
oil center in the state, it has been deemed expedient to make 
extensive improvements and extensions to the property 
which in the near future will cause it to rank in the first class 
from the standpoint of equipment and efficiency. The Citi- 
zens' Light & Power Company is still another line serving 
current for light and power in Oil City and vicinity. 



Johns-Manville Co. Opens New Branch 

In accordance with its long established policy of busi- 
ness expansion, this concern has recently opened a branch 
office at Charlotte, X. C. The new office, which is located 
in the Commercial Bank building, is in charge of E. U. 
Heslop. who is assisted in covering the western section of 
North Carolina by P. J. McCusker and Paul W. Whitelock. 



B, R. Stephens has resigned as general superintendent 
of the Choctaw Railway & Lighting Company, McAlester» 
Okla., but will continue as secretary, auditor and purchas- 
ing agent, with headquarters in St. Louis, Mo. 



Salability- 
Quality — 
Price — 



O.K. 



That's Delica White 
Lighting Glassware! 

fl It was neither chance nor ad- 
vertising that drove Delica 
White to the very pinnacle 
of popular favor — it was 
quality. Whether for direct 
or semi -indirect installation, 
electric or gas — it*s right. 

flit's what the people want. 
No matter who you are or 
where you are, how large or 
how small, your people need 
Delica White and will buy 
it when they see it. Write 
for our new catalogue — ^be- 
fore you forget it. j 

The Pittsburgh Lamp, 
Brass & Glass Co. 

General Offices: Pittsburgh^ Pa» 
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TYPE "Q" LAMP 



The Culmination of Five Years' 

Experience 

at manufacturing electric lamps, especially designed 
for the use of Gas Men. Efficiency and economy 
commensurate with the needs of the Progressive Gais 
Man is attained by the use of their lamps: 

Embodying 

Strength 

Safety 

Service 



Secondary, one year guarantee battery that charges over 
night. Believe us to be only too pleased to favor you 
with any information pertaining to this subject. 

Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor Co. 



nEW YORK 



CHICACO 



SAN FRANCISCO 



METER READING LAMP 



' 



NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 

THE AMERICAN METER CO. 

ESTABLISHED 1834 

WW STYLE SIPHON GAUGES 

Our new Siphon Gauges do not have the glass cemented and can 

be very easily repaired by the consumer. These 

gauges are made in all sizes. 

Catalogue Sent on Request 

THE AMERICAN METER CO., lli'i^^iS'ci^^'- 
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The Newspaper' s Function in Public Service 

In this issue of Public Service, under the title 
"Mutual Relations and Interests of the Bell System and 
the Public" is reproduced an article that has appeared in 
many daily papers as an advertisement. 

Although this article is long, Public Service is 
making no charge "and receives no remuneration of any 
kind for its publication and believes that the daily news- 
papers should have found genuine news value in a large 
part of the matter it contains, and would have done Avell to 
publish it prominently in their news columns. Certainly it 
oflFers a greater proportion of fact and is more instructive 
than a large majority of newspaper articles on questions 
of public service. 

The dailies are ready enough to discuss the public utili- 
ties and their affairs and, when the occasion suits them, 
will use space without stint in giving expression to their 
views. The trouble is that almost invariably they do this 
in a spirit of animosity, or at least opposition, towards the 
companies and with no knowledge of the technical prob- 
lems involved in the question under discussion. Usually 
they do not even take the trouble to inform themselves cor- 
rectly on the local conditions bearing upon the situation. 

The newspapers lay much stress upon a public utility 
company's obligation towards the public. Nearly always 
their discussion of public service questions is hung upon 
that peg. But the newspapers themselves owe just as plain 
an obligation to the public and they are not so ready 
to recognize it. They assume to inform and advise the 
people on public questions, and it is their duty to do it 
honestly and capably. Before undertaking to instruct their 
readers they should inform themselves. 

For any discussion of a public utility question a news- 
paper writer should prepare himself by intelligent study of 
his subject and one of the chief objects of his work should 
be fairness. One of his best sources of information would 
be the public utility companies. 

In the present day the people want to know about the 
companies that are supplying them with water, gas, electric 
light and telephone and street railway service. But what 
they want are the facts, not the half-baked opinions and 
guesswork of an editorial writer or reporter who has no 
clear knowledge of what he is writing about and whose 
work in every detail is shaped to fit some "policy*' of his 
paper or some selfish personal purpose of the men who 
control the paper. 

The best means of informing the public correctly is by 
co-operation between the companies and the newspapers. 
A paper need not adopt the viewpoint of a company in 
order to make use of the knowledge possessed by that 
company's men who have spent years in studying the dif- 
ficult problems of public service. When a company is will- 
ing to make a straightforward statement of facts relating 
to its business the newspapers should be willing to do 
their part in placing this information before the public. 

Like all human institutions, the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company probably is open to criticism on some 
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points. It is not likely that even its chief officers would 
claim that it has reached perfection. But the manifest 
superiority of American Telephone service over that of all 
other countries of the world leaves no open question as to 
the efficiency of this organization and the effectiveness of 
its general plan of operation. 

Therefore, what the Bell Company has to say about 
telephone operation and the economics of telephone serv- 
ice, with the object of informing the public, is worthy of 
attention and should be regarded as well worth a reason- 
able amount of ^ space in any newspaper. 



Trying to Obstruct Chicago Traction Improvements 

The unfair and obstructive attitude of many daily news- 
papers in their treatment of public service questions, and the 
lengths of wanton exaggeration and misrepresentation to 
which some of them will go in their efforts to discredit a 
project that does not meet with their approval, is exem- 
plified in the Chicago Journal's recent sensational attacks 
upon the financial plan announced for consolidation of the 
elevated railways of Chicago. 

This outpurst on the part of the Journal was based on a 
mere allegation that Henry A. Blair, Samuel Insull and 
others engaged in the consolidation project, had negotiated 
a loan of $44,500,000 with the National City Bank of New 
York and that such a transaction would constitute a vio- 
lation of the national banking l^ws limiting the powers of 
banking institutions in making loans. With only this for 
foundation, the Journal proceeded to build, from plans and 
specifications of its own, a most startling financial scandal. 
By a process of innuendo, speculation and false representa- 
tion, Mr. Blair, Mr. Insull and their associates were shown 
as conspirators in an unlawful plot to obtain possession of 
a large proportion of the world's supply of ready money. 
Frank A. Vanderlip, president of the National City Bank, 
and other officers of that institution, were represented as 
having raided the bank's treasury to supply this money. 
In a still further effort to make the consolidation plan 
unpopular, the Journal even proclaimed John D. Rocke- 
feller as the owner of the Chicago elevated railroads, its 
only claim for justification of this assertion being a more 
or less suppositious financial relationship supposed to ex- 
ist between the Standard Oil Company and the National 
Citv Bank. 

One of the Journal's stories on this subject was spread 
over the first and second pages of the paper under a big 
head of poster type in which the proposed plan of con- 
solidation was referred to as the "Rockefeller Deal*' and 
prominence was given to an assertion that "H. A. Blair 
Admits Transaction at Same Time Insull Denies It.'' In 
the article itself, however, were published interviews with 
both Mr. Blair and Mr. Insull and in these it could be 
seen that the statements of the two men were neither con- 
tradictory nor in any material sense conflicting. 

Mr. Insull was Quoted as having told a reporter that 
neither he nor Mr. Blair "had borrowed $44,500,000 from 
the National City Bank of New York." 

The interview with Mr. Blair was lone^er and entered 
more into detail, but Mr. Blair did not admit in any part 
of it that the sum named had been borrowed from the 
National City Bank. On the contrary, he explained very 
plainly that the National City Bank merely had acted for 
him and his associates in this matter and. as he under- 
stood, had divided the loan amonj^ several different banks. 

With the article were published cuts of Mr. Blair and 
Mr. Insull: also one of John D. Rockefeller, under which 
was the following paragraph: 

"This is the man who really owns the elevated railroads of Chi- 
cago, for his New York bank; the National City, loaned $44,500,000 
to promoters who bought the *V lines. Special investigators for 



the U. S. treasury department are now in New York to examine 
into every feature of the losn^ which is about six times the amount 
authorized by the national banking law." 

The fact that the charges against the officers of the 
National City Bank fizzled and that any business man 
should have known from their very character that they 
were preposterous, does not absolve the Chicago Journal 
from blame in this matter. A newspaper is read by many 
persons who have no clear understanding of business and 
who do not know that it would be as easy and prac- 
ticable to steal a pipe organ out of a church as for any 
group of financiers to negotiate a loan of $44,500,000 ex- 
cept in strict accordance with law and good financial 
practice. 

The Journal itself is very justly arraigned in a portion of 
its interview with Mr. Blair in which that gentleman said: 

"And if Chicago keeps on blocking what is for her best interests, 
the option on these roads might get away from us, and then it will 
take ten or twenty years more to swing such a deal into line again. 
Personally I am discouraged the way that I have been treated by 
the city of Chicago in this matter. 

"Just when there is a golden opportunity to give Chicago the 
best transportation facilities in the world something comes up 
which prevents it. I tell you Chicago has a black eye in New York 
and Kurope because it blocks its own interests." 



British Public Wants Strap-Hanging 

For many years, almost long enough to have become a 
tradition, those who have had the agitation against "strap- 
hanging*' in hand in this country have cited European 
'*tramways'* as examples of efficient street car service with- 
out crowding, and have urged that laws should be passed 
in this country prohibiting a car carrying more than a cer- 
tain number of passengers. Accordingly, in many cities 
there have been ordinances passed in an effort to eliminate 
the rush hour crowding of street cars. As each ordinance 
was passed Public Service recorded the fact with the 
prediction that the attempt at regulation would fail and 
the predictions always came true. There would be an at- 
tempt on the part of the authorities to enforce the ordi- 
nance and there would be a few arrests if the street car 
company violated the law. On the other hand, if the com- 
pany tried to observe the law and prohibited passengers 
from boarding the cars after all seats were taken, there 
would be such a protest from the public that the ordinance 
would be repealed or be let to quietly fall into disuse. So 
today there is not a law against "straphanging'* that is be- 
ing enforced in any American city. 

.\nd now comes word from Europe to the eflfect that the 
British public, who we were always led to believe were 
happv with their regulations against crowded cars, are not 
satisfied and want straps in their London trams. They 
have actually petitioned the London County council for the 
straps. The council has granted their request and shortly 
there will be straps on the **trams" as well as in the tubes. 

At the present time in London a street car may not carry 
any greater number of passengers than can find seats and 
travelers in England's capital are familiar with the sign dis- 
played on the outside of the cars and which says, "licensed 
to carry twenty people inside and twenty-four out." The 
"out" means on the top. As soon as a "bobby" sees a hun- 
dred passengers in a street car, the unhappy conductor is 
immediately arrested and fined one pound. 

It is stranee that a municipal railway should have to ap- 
ply to Parliament for permission to exercise the same 
privilege of permitting staphangers as is already enjoyed 
by the underground or tube railroads of London. 

Here is the interesting story as told by a London news- 
paper, under the caption, "Tram Straphaneers :" 

"In a short time the London County Council will, like 
the tube train, be able leeally to carry straphangers. Dur- 
ing the coal strike, it will be remembered, when the train 
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service was disorganized, straphanging was allowed on the 
cars, much to the convenience of the public. Again were 
the regulations abrogated when a short time ago an acci- 
dent at the generating station forced the council to with- 
draw a number of cars. 

"In an Omnibus Bill which came before the Commons' 
Private Bill Committee, the council asked powers in future 
to carry **an additional number of persons not exceeding 
one-third of the number of inside passengers for which 
the car is licensed," and cited the experience of the strike 
in aid of their plea. 

"The committee lent a sympathetic ear to the represen- 
tations, and expressed their agreement with the suggestion 
that the tram might henceforth carry the ^straphanger^; if 
it should be: (i) Inclement weather; (2) Sunday; (3) 
Bank holiday; (4) some other public holiday; (5) Satur- 
day after twelve noon ; (6) what the Commissioner of Po- 
lice agrees is 'a special occasion.' '' 



Value of Utility Employe Outings 

Too few public utility companies recognize the value of 
an annual outing for their employes as a means of gaining 
the confidence and good will of the men and women who 
work for them. While a utility should have the good will 
of the public it serves, it should also haye the friendship of 
its employes. A man will work more loyally, more willingly 
if he knows that he is regarded by his employer as a human 
being, and not merely as a cog in the machine. 

For eleven years Benjamin S. Hanchctt, president of the 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Street Railway Company, has pro- 
vided an annual outing for the employes of the company. 
This year he threw open his home, Lakewood, in the suburbs 
of Grand Rapids, to the men and their families. Office men, 
shop' men, motormen, conductors, switchmen and trackmen 
rubbed elbows. 

In commenting upon the outing, the Grand Rapids Even- 
ing Press said : 

"If the attitude toward its employes taken by the street 
railway company were more general on the part of corpora- 
tions throughout the country there would be fewer bitter 
and costly strikes. The annual picnic held yesterday at the 
grounds of President Hanchett is only an illustration, but 
it is a mighty good illustration, of the spirit with which the 
executive officers handle the delicate problem of the rela- 
tions of labor and capital. 

"For eleven years this picnic has been held. One is given 
for the day shift and another for the night force. The 
latter will be held tomorrow. Approximately 2400 men, 
women and children were entertained yesterday. In the 
two days more than 3».Soo will partake of Mr. Hanchett's 
hospitality. And it was a real picnic — full of fun from 
start to finish. Games, contests of all kinds, a monster 
barbecue at which every one was fed an excellent meal, the 
flying of a hydroaeraplane, fireworks — these were but a few 
of the features. ' One of the most striking was the im- 
portation from Ramona of the current vaudeville bill and 
its presentation on an improvised stage erected on the 
grounds. Peffect managerial arrangements provided for 
the comfort and pleasure of every one. Mammoth tents 
made it certain that the celebration would not be marred by 
rain. 

"It is the spirit on the part of the corporation which 
arrests the attention. Eleven ye^rs a^o President Hanchett 
conceived the idea of this picnic. Street railwaymen, he 
recalled, work hardest while others play. On the big na- 
tional and local holidays — the Fourth of July, Labor Day, 
etc. — ^they are busy on their cars. It would be only justice, 
he thought, for them to have a day of their own. At first 
the celebration provided was only slimly attended. Today 
practically every man free to go attends with his wife 



and children. It has become a big family party to which 
the employes look forward with keen anticipation. 

**The citizens of Grand Rapids may occasionally grumble 
at the street railway corporation for its conservatism in 
making extensions and for other things that the layman 
thinks a street railway should do or should not do, but at 
the same time they must admit that it is progressive and 
enterprising in its general attitude toward its employes and 
the public. Ramona, with its usually excellent bill, and the 
entire surroundings of this lakeside resort appeal to strang- 
ers as both attractive and unique. When it is recalled what 
most such places in other cities are like the advantage which 
Grand Rapids has in having a clean, quiet amusement cen- 
ter of this kind can be better realized. 

"Taken all in all, the work which the company is doing 
through its president and able assistants, like Mr. DeLamar- 
ter, Mr. King, Mr. Moore and others, is Worth more than 
passing attention.'* 

Louis J. DeLamarter. secretary of the street railway 
company and manager of Ramona Park, engineered the 
plans for the picnic and was at the head of a well organized 
staflf. Members of the entertainment committee of the 
Grand Rapids Street Railway Employes' Mutual Benefit 
and Protective Association assisted. The committee is 
composed of W. H. Bradfield, Walter J. Sharpstein, Mike 
Hanrahan, A. W. Gravelle, R. J. Scally, E. Von Gilhan, 
Fred Williams, J. W. Nordenberg and A. G. West. 



When the Referendum Works Backwards 

Three-fourths of Marietta, O., is without street lights, 
and this is so because of the misuse of that much-dis- 
cussed political instrument, the referendum, according to 
General Manager H. H. Archer, of the Parkersburg, Mari- 
etta and Inter-Urban Railway Company. 

Marietta's municipal lighting plant was in bad condi- 
tion before the great flood of last March, and that memor- 
able deluge put it completely out of commission. The 
Parkersburg, Marietta and Inter-Urban Railway company 
has been lighting the entire west side of the city free of 
charge, and also lighted the street arches. In fact, it fur- 
nished about all the light the city had. The company feels 
that the city has no claim upon its generosity that warrants 
it in continuing to light the city for charity, and notified 
the city that the lights would be discontinued. , 

Some time ago it was proposed to light the city by con- 
tract, and bids were called for. The P. M. and I. U. com- 
pany was the only bidder, but the public service director 
was prevented from accepting the bid, which Mr. Archer 
states was for a reasonable amount, by a referendum 
petition which was circulated mainly among the Socialist 
element of the voters of the city. The referendum will 
not be voted on until next November, so that the city's 
hands are tied, and is likely to be without the missing 
lights until November, 1914, unless some unlooked-for solu- 
tion of the dilemma be found. 



Poor Lighting and Accidents 

George Gilman, chief engineer of the Travelers Insur- 
ance Co., declares the poor lighting is a fruitful source of 
accidents and that good lighting is, in a way, accident in- 
surance. 

"Defective or insufficient illumination is one of the most 
prolific sources of accidents," he said in a recent address, 

"It is well known that industrial accidents are most nu- 
merous during the winter months, when a sensible fraction 
of the work is performed either by the aid of artificial il- 
lumination, or by weak daylight ; and this shows the great 
importance of giving attention to the lighting problem. 

"When using artificial illumination, the arrangement of 
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the lights is often very poor. This is particularly notice- 
able in machine shops, where the illumination provided for 
a machine tool often consists of an incandescent electric 
lamp placed close to the tool, and partly screened to pre- 
vent it from shining strongly and directly into the eyes of 
the workman. The illumination is concentrated, in this 
way, upon the tool and the work, and the other moving 
parts of the machine are left in comparative obscurity. It 
is easy to see that such an arrangement almost invites ac- 
cident." 

The workman has a right to expect a sufficient amount of 
light, properly distributed; and it is quite practicable to 
give it to him without prohibitive expense, by using lamps 
that are adapted to the work, and locating them in accord- 
ance with a proper plan. 

The lamp shades or reflectors should be kept clean, and 
the windows of the shop should be frequently washed, so 
that they will not obstruct the entrance of daylight. Ceil- 
ings and walls should be covered with white paint, or be 
whitewashed, because this treatment is of great assistance 
in making the rooms light, and it thus aids in preventing 
many of the accidents that are likely to occur in dark 

working places. 

* * * 

Wise Public Utility Administration 

Wise administration of public utilities must count on 
attack from two opposite sources. One is the promoter, 
who craves all the traffic will bear, resists publicity and 
regards all interference with his plans as personal affront. 

From an opposite source the wise administration of 
public utilities must count on the ill-will of consumers and 
agitators with unreasonable demands. 

Perhaps it is easier, on the whole, for a city to deal with 
the utility corporations themselves than with the unprin- 
cipled citizen who would like to see gas companies or tele- 
phone companies ruined with wasteful competition, if only 
he himself can save 50 cents a month in his household 
budget, and who is just about as fair to the utility corpora- 
tions as a horse trader busy with all the dishonest tricks 
of his craft. 

Rates may be too low as well as too high. They ought 
to be high enough to make these investments in a city an 
enviable model of steady and attractive value, and high 
enough also to afford the public treasury a division of the 
profits in the form of adequate taxes from* the partnership 
between the people and the corporation. 



carrying of lighted cigars, cigarettes and pipes may be 
permitted on not more than the four rear seats of each 
car, including the seat on the back platform. The corpora- 
tions are required to enforce the regulations prohibiting 
the practices mentioned except as herein permitted. 



Handling Complaints in Germany 

*The telephone service in Dresden had been unspeak- 
ably bad for some time," said the returned globe trotter, 
*'and everybody grumbled gutturally. Whereat the gov- 
ernment became angered and declared that if the grum- 
bling didn't stop, the subscribers — all of them — would be 
cut off for one year. 

"Whereupon the grumbling stopped, and the service 
continued — bad." 



Commission Rules on Smoking on Cars 

The New York Public Service Commission of the First 
District has adopted an order directed to all street rail- 
road corporations under the jurisdiction of the Commis- 
sion, defining the regulations of smoking on passenger cars 
and at stations. The order takes effect immediately and 
directs that the smoking or the carrying of lighted cigars, 
cigarettes and pipes in or upon stations, station platforms, 
station stairways, waiting rooms, waiting cars or shelters, 
be prohibited. 

On open cars having running boards smoking and the 



Con^fMuiy Appeals from Commission 

The Public Service Gas Company of Trenton, N. J., has 
appealed to the Court of Errors from the decision of the 
Supreme Court upholding the order of the Board of Public 
Utility Commissioners in fixing a rate of 90 cents for gas 
in the Passaic district. 

The corporation avers the order prohibits it from earn- 
ing a fair return on its investments, that the commission 
was unauthorized in its action and disregarded the value 
of the company's special franchises and intangible ele- 
ments, and that the order takes property without just 
compensation. The suit is mainly to test the right of the 
commission to fix rates. 

The Public Service, after the Passaic district ruling for 
90-cent gas, reduced its general $1 rate in north and cen- 
tral New Jersey to 90 cents on recommendation of the 
commission, though not forced to do so. 

Public SSMofttAssodation of Virginia 

General Manager J. W. Hancock, of the Roanoke Rail- 
way and Electric Company, of Roanoke, Va., has been 
elected president af the Public Service Association of Vir- 
ginia. This*.«ssociation is composed of the representatives 
of street railway, electric, gas and water companies in 
Virginia. 

The 19 1 3 convention was held in the Chamberlain 
hotel at Old Point Comfort. The object of the meeting 
was for the exchange of views of the various members, 
pertaining to the operation of their companies and the 
service to the public generally. 

The discussions covered a wide scope, including trans- 
portation, pay-as-you-enter cars, electric power and gas 
and electric light. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year : 
President, J. W. Hancock, of Roanoke; first vice-presi- 
dent, J. F. Rison, of Danville ; second vice-president, B. D. 
Ferguson of Portsmouth; third vice-president, J. M. 
Shananahan, of Hampton; secretary and treasurer, W. J. 
Keht,- of Richmond. .« 



B. T. GiFFORD, formerly connected with the American 
District Steam Company of North Tonawanda, N. Y., has 
been appointed operating engineer for the American Pub- 
lic Utilities Company, of Grand Rapids, Mich., as successor 
to S. C. Shaffner, resigned. 

Frank H. Evans has been appointed commercial agent 
of the La Crosse (Wis.) Gas & Electric Company. Mr. 
Evans has been connected with the Public Service Gas & 
Electric Company, of Plainfield, N. J., in various capaci- 
ties for the past six years, being new-business manager 
at the time of his resignation. The La Crosse Gas & Elec- 
tric Company has handled only gas appliances until re- 
cently. It now intends to put in fully equipped display 
rooms, etc. 

S. W. Cheney has been appointed assistant engineer of 
Kelsey, Brewer & Company, with headquarters at Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Mr. Cheney leaves the position of engi- 
neer and general superintendent of the La Crosse (Wis.) 
Gas & Electric Company, which he has filled for the past 
four months. He has been identified with public utility 
industries since his graduation from the University of 
Wisconsin in 1904, and has filled responsible positions at 
Denver, Col.; Lincoln, Neb.; Montgomery, Ala., and with 
the Railroad Commission of Wisconsin. 
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The Nickel of the Passenger 



What Electric Railways Do with the 
Money Paid Them by Their Patrons 

rWlHE nickel of the passenger! Where does it go? 

I Is an electric railway a ftdly developed device for 

squeezing hard earned money from the pockets of its 
patrons, and transferring it to the bank accounts of the ra- 
pacious stock and bond holders? 

Or is an electric railvLHiy an institution which while fur- 
nishing a necessary public service, must be managed lifith 
the greatest carefulness, economy, forethought and wis- 
dom in order that it shall bring even a slight return to the 
investors, whose enterprise and progressiveness have 
brovght it into being? 

The best way to find out is to take unbiased statistics 
and discover what becomes of the money which the com- 
pany collects. The United States, through its Census Bu- 
reau, furnishes the figures. You hazre only to apply the 
percentages and it zvill be possible to know what bocomes 
of the nickel of the passenger. 

This has been done by the American Electric Railway 
Association, and the results zvere published and illustrated, 
as appears below, in Aera, the official publication of the as- 
sociation. 




Then comes the supply man I 



THE EMPLOYEE. 
His Share, 32.1 Per Cent, or 1.605 Cents! 



It is not surprising to learn that the employee gets the 
lion's share — 32.J per cent of it to be accurate. Of this the 
conductors and the motormen, in the order named, re- 
ceive by far the largest part — about 50 per cent. Road and 
trackmen come next, car and motor repairers follow. 



THE SUPPLY MAN. 
His Share, 19.3 Per Cent, or .965 Cent! 

For fuel, wire and rails and ballast and all the thousand 
and one things needed to keep up an electric railway, for 
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stationery and printing, advertising and the other commodi- 
ties he takes away 19.3 per cent of the nickel. 



I', 



als, of trackage rights and faciHties, without which in many 
cases the operation of the property would be impossible. 
So the company cuts up its nickel once more and hands 
him his share, 11.2 per cent of the whole. 



THE CREDITOR. ' 
His Share, 14.8 Per Cent, or 



74 Cent! 



Now it's the creditor's turn. The man of whom the com- 
pany has borrowed money on bond and mortgage, on short 
term notes and other collateral, demands his meed. He'll 
have his interest or he'll have the road and there is no gain- 
saying him. So the treasurer hands over a slice of the 
nickel amounting to 14.8 per cent of the whole to the 
creditor. 



THE TAX COLLECTOR. 
His Share, 4.6 Per Cent, or .23 Cent: 

Right on the heels of the landlord comes the tax coK 
lector. The state, the county and the city all think they 
are entitled to a share of the passenger's nickel and they 
are constantly increasing that share. They must be paid 
and paid promptly, or penalities and fees and interests will 
quickly increase the sum which must be paid them and 
which already amounts to 4.6 per cent. 



/ 



THE LANDLORD. 
His Share, 11.2 Per Cent, or .56 Gent! 

After the creditor, follows the landlord. He's another 
person who won't be denied. It's a case of paying him his 
rent or being dispossessed of the pieces of roads, of termin- 



After the treasurer has paid out for miscellaneous ex- 
penses another slice of the nickel amounting to 1.5 per 
cent of the whole, he must make provision for rainy days. 
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so he puts a slice of the nickel amounting to 3.2 per cent 
in the company's safe to take care of emergencies, which 
arise in the electric railway business as they do in the 
household and which must be provided for from the sur- 
plus earnings. 



the company. It requires men of brains and energy for this 
work and brains and energy cost money as every employer 
knows, so that the company must cut down the nickel once 
again and pass out to the officers a generous slice — it 
amounts to 2.9 per cent of it. 



THE CLAIMANT. 
His Share. 4.2 Per Cent, or .21 Cent: 

Follows, the man who in the necessarily hazardous op- 
eration of the cars, has been injured, or whose horse, or 
cow, or dog, or land has been injured, and who, in any 
event, has persuaded a jury that a rich and soulless cor- 
poration should be mulcted m damages. He wants his share 
of the passenger's nickel and he gets it in liberal measure, 
since he always has the best of the argument before a jury. 
His share is almost as much as the tax collector's — ^4.2 per 
cent. 



THE OFFICER. 
His Share. 2.9 Per Cent, or .145 Cent! 

The supervisory force of an electric railway is of course 
extensive, from the president, to division superintendents, 
they each play an important part in the work of operating 



THE STOCKHOLDER. 
His Share, 6.2 Per Cent, or .31 Cent! 

Now the company can at last think of the investors, 
whose ability and energy and money and foresight have 
made the road possible, who have assisted the growth of 
the cities and the villages and the towns by the construc- 
tion of the road. If he paid them what a savings bank 
would pay them if the par value of the shares had been 
deposited in 4 per cent savings banks, instead of being in- 
vested in electric railways, he would pay them 19.5 per cent 
of the nickel. But he can't do that. They must be content 
with what is left and instead of 19.5 per cent, they re- 
ceive 6.2 per cent. 

This simple statement showing what becomes of the pas- 
senger's nickel has cold, hard facts gathered and tabulated 
by a disinterested agent — the United States Census Bureau 
— to back it. The last paragraph may account for the dis- 
heartening state of affairs shown in this table. 

Miles of electric railway built in 1902-1907 12.154 

Miles of electric railway built in 1907-1912 5.295 

Percentage of decrease, 56.4. 



George F. Cooper has been appointed successor to Mi. 
J. E. Pappan as auditor of the Knoxville (Tenn.) Rail- 
way & Light Company. 

Samuel C. Shaffner has resigned as operating engi- 
neer for the American Public Utilities Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., to accept a position with an operating and 
engineering company. 

Elmer G. Stahl has been appointed superintendent of 
the municipal electric-light plant at Topeka, Kan., succeed- 
ing G. G. O'Neill. Mr. Stahl is a graduate of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College. 

Montague Ferry, of the Department of Electricity of 
the city of Chicago, has been appointed municipal telephone 
supervisor. He will have charge of the recently created 
bureau of telephone complaints. 
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To Meter Chicago Water Supply 

Almost Four Hundred Million Gallons Wasted Daily 

THE waste of water at Chicago has become so great 
that the city authorities have decided that the only 
remedy is to meter the entire supply. At present 
there are 19,000 meters in service in Chicago. The water 
department plans to install 300,000 more. An ordinance to 
this effect has been presented to the City Council. 

"We will have less water to pump if service pipes are all 
metered," said William J. McCourt, superintendent of the 
water department. "There will be less likelihood of waste 
through leaking plumbing or excessive sprinkling and other 
wasteful practices when the owner has to pay for all water 
used on his premises. I don't believe the cost to the careful 
user, under the proposed plan, will be any greater than at 
present." 

Chicago's water supply is now strained to its limit, accord- 
ing to a remarkable report made to Lawrence E. McGann, 
commissioner of public works, by Henry A. Allen, mechani- 
cal engineer in charge. With the big pumps pushed to their 
capacity every hour of the day and night and long weeks 01 
hot weather in prospect, the report shows the need of econ- 
omy in the element which is life to the city's health, indus- 
try and commerce. 

The figures show that last Tuesday the city pumped 
744,500,000 gallons of water out of Lake Michigan. The 
startling feature of this is that 50 per cent of the flood 
forced through the mains, according to the engineer, was 
absplutjely wasted by careless citizens, defective plumbing 
and worn out mains. 

Before the end of the next six months some of the ex- 
tensive improvements in the waterworks system which Mr. 
McGann initiated will be completed and the city will have a 
pumping capacity of 942,500,000 gallons — an average of 
more than 400 gallons for every man, woman and child in 
the city every twenty-four hours. Even with this increased 
capacity and the prospect that it will in a few months more 
be raised to more than 1,000,000,000 gallons a day. The 
city officials insist that radical steps are necessary to stop 
the waste. 



ing stations. Comparative figures with other cities are said 
to show that Chicago is more lavish with its use and waste 
of water than any other municipality in the world. The fig- 
ures also show that despite the immense capacity of the 
city's system, since the present rehabilitation has been 
started it has increased between 25 and 30 per cent. 
Chloatfo Is Greatest Waster 

The figures of gallons pumped each hour by the various 
stations Jan. i, 191 1, and the estimate for Jan. 

Station. Jan. 1; 1911. 

14th street 80,000,000 

68th street 94,000,000 

22d street 60,000,000 

Chicago avenue 99,000,000 

Springfield avenue 100,000,000 

Central Park avenue 100,000,000 

Harrison street 36,000,000 

Lake View 50,000,000 

Washington Heights 1,500,000 



Norwood Park 
Edison Park . . 
Rogers Park . . 
Morgan Park . 

Roseland 

Jefferson Park 



1,000,000 

^ 70,000 

3,000,000 

800,000 



1914, are: 

Jan. 1, 1914. 

105,000,000 

94,000,000 

110,000,000 

99,000,000 

125,000,000 

125,000,000 

61.000,000 

100,000,000 

1,500,000 

1,000,000 

"3,000,660 

ii2,6o6,666 
6,000,000 



Where the Waste Goes 

In the report, which has been under preparation for 
months, careful estimates have been made of what becomes 
of the torrent of water distributed through the mains over 
the city. The percentage figures which show at least half 
of it is wasted are : 

Frontage use 23 per cent. 

Used through meters 20 per cent. 

Slip of meters 2 per cent. 

Free service 5 per cent. 

Plumbing leakage 20 per cent. 

Waste and leakage 30 per cent. 

"Waste and leakage do no one any good, and, aside from 
the added cost, interfere seriously with the service," says the 
report. "A waste of 50 per cent means decreasing the use- 
ful capacity of the distributing pipes one-half. With the 
present piping system only one-half the water carried is for 
actual use, the other half acting as an obstruction to the 
flow. It is not a question of cost of pumping water nor the 
ability to pump more water that is the point at issue, as ex- 
cessive waste will at all times prevent efficient service. 

"During the hot days of summer, owing to waste when 
sprinkling of lawns takes place in conjunction with water 
used for household purposes, two peak loads or periods of 
maximum demand for water occur during each twenty-four 
hours — from 5 to 10 a. m. and from 5 to 10 p. m." 

Another remarkable feature of the report shows how Chi- 
cago feeds on Lake Michigan through the many city pump- 



Totals 625,370,000 942,500,000 

Part of the big Roseland station and the increase in the 
22d street station were accomplished in 191 1. The Jeffer- 
son Park and Lake View increases also were started last 
year. The Edison Park and Morgan Park stations were 
closed in 1911. All the other increases will be completed 
in the coming six months. 

"It will be seen that the load factor has reached 100 per 
cent," says the report. "With the installation of additional 
main pumping machinery, making an increase of about 98,- 
000,000 gallons per twenty-four hours, and a reserve of 
emergency units amounting to about 100,000,000 gallons 
capacity per twenty-four hours, the efficiency and safety of 
the water service will be greatly increased. 

"It now is planned to dispose of the two obsolete pumps 
at the Chicago avenue pumping station, capacity 12,000,000 
each, and install two 25,000,000 gallon modern units, in- 
creasing the capacity at this station about 25,000,000 gallons 
per twenty- four hours. A new pumping station at 68th 
street will increase the capacity 50,000,000 per twenty- four 
hours. Five new pumps at Mayfair pumping station will 
increase the capacity 105,000,000 gallons per twenty-four 
hours. The new stockyards station will increase the capac- 
ity 50,000,000 gallons per twenty-four hours, it being as- 
sumed that the 22d street pumping station will be aban- 
doned. 

'These contemplated increases amount to about 230,000,- 
000 gallons per twenty-four hours. From this has been 
subtracted the engines now obsolete and that will be re- 
placed, which will make the total economical capacity of 
our various pumping stations close to 100,000,000 gallons 
per twenty-four hours. This work, it is contemplated, will 
be completely installed not later than four years." 



C. C. Witt, for the past two years connected with the 
Kansas Public Utilities Commission as its engineer, has re- 
signed his position to acce|>t service under the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The commission announces the 
appointment of T. J. Strickler to the position of engineer, 
effective August i, 1913. 

J. A. Durham has been appointed general manager of 
the St. Francois County Railroad Company, of Farming- 
ton, Mo., succeeding Mr. A. D. Brinkerhoff. 
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The Gentle Art of Holding Up 
a Public Utility 



The following article is taken, by permission from "Big 
Business and Government/' published by Moffat, Yard and 
Company, of Nezv York, Mr, Fay was a public utility ex- 
ecutive in Chicago in the '80s, zvhen the Illinois legislature 
was notoriously corrupt. The story show^ clearly zvhy pro- 
fessxonal politicians object to regulation of corporations by 
efHaent non-political commissions. It also shoivs the part 
played by the press — sometimes unwittingly — in arousing 
unjust prejudice in the public mind against the corporations. 

PERHAPS^ since the Lorimer investigations, the ways 
of *The Boys" in the Legislature at Springfield have 
changed ; but when I was unlucky enough to be fami- 
liar with them, back in the '80s, they were artists in black- 
mail. 

According to the best information I could get, the State 
Senate, at that time, was ruled by a corrupt majority of 
professionals, whose permanent business was membership 
in that body, and in one or other party organization. Demo- 
cratic or Republican, in the large cities of Chicago, Peoria 
and East St. Louis, and a few of the smaller cities of Illi- 
nois. The House of Representatives was reported-te- nae as 
c(msisting one-third of old-time dishonest professidhals, 
who co-operated with the majority in the Senate, one-third 
honest wise men and one-third honest fools. The profes- 
sionals came back session after session, and generally 
elected the Speaker of the House and organized the com- 
mittees, dividing the important chairmanships among them. 
A thorough working understanding existed between the 
Democratic and Republican leaders upon most business 
questions. 

Introdoclntf the Blackmail Bill 

Soon after the beginning of each session, one of this cor- 
rupt crowd in House or Senate (let us call him O'Brien) 
would prepare a bill reducing telephone rates in cities of 
over 500,000 people (which in Illinois could only mean Chi- 
cago) from $125 per annum to $3.00 per month. He would 
take this bill to one of the honest fools, from Chicago, if pos- 
sible — though usually he had to go outside of the city to fill 
the part properly — and say to him, "Don't you want to do 
a good thing for yourself and the people of Chicago? Here 
is the Chicago Telephone Company, a cursed monopoly, 
charging $125 a year there and only $36 down in the coun- 
try towns. Everybody says it is an outrlage, and the man 
that stands sponsor for the bill abolishing such a steal will 
be the most popular politician in Illinois. Don't you want 
to be the man? I would introduce the bill myself, but I am 
chairman of the committee it will surely be referred to, and 
would find myself in an awkward position, pushing my own 
bill through the committee. You can have the credit, and 
the bill will bear your name, if you will introduce it; and 
I will see that it passes." 

The honest fool burns with indignation against the Tel- 
ephone Company at once, and is not at all averse to getting 
into the spotlight in so popular a cause. He introduces the 
bill, which goes as intended, to the committee of which 
O'Brien is chairman. The newspapers announce that Mr. 
Greenhorn has introduced a bill regulating the telephone 
octopus. The following Friday the Legislature adjourns, 
as usual, over Sunday, and Saturday morning Mr. O'Brien 
appears in Chicago. He sends a friend, Mr. Fitzgerald, to 
the President of the Telephone Company with a message 
like this : 



By CHARLES NORMAN FAY 

PorMer Utility Corporatfoa Maaa^sr 

'*You observed that Greenhorn Telephone Rate Bill, 
doubtless? It is in O'Brien's Committee, and you had bet- 
ter kill it right there. It will not cost much, only a few 
hundreds, in its present stage. You can have a representa- 
tive appear before the Conmiittee in open session and let 
. off a lot of hot air about cost of doing business, heavy serv- 
ice rendered, and all that, and if you do right by (D'Brien 
he will get you an adverse report on the bill; or if you 
prefer he will just forget it and let it die in committee for 
want of breath." The telephone president replies to this 
overture, **Nothing doing," for two or three weeks: hearing 
from Mr. O'Brien, who grows more and more impatient, 
each Saturday. By and by the latter sends someone to the 
Springfield reporter say of the Chicago Tribune, and gives 
him a "straight tip" as follows : 

"Have you newspaper men got your eye on that Tele- 
phone Rate Bill, which seems to have gone to sleep in 
O'Brien's Committee? What is holding it there? Why 
don't they report it out? What mysterious powerful in- 
fluence is at work to defeat the will of the people?" 

Usln^ the Newspapers i^ the Game 

The reporter promptly telegraphs his paper, and the next 
morning it has a scare headline, "Mysterious Disappear- 
ance of the Telephone Rate Bill. Sinister Influences at 
Work Against Relief for the People." A column of imag- 
ination, picturing the wrath of honest Mr. Greenhorn at 
the smothering of his offspring, the depravity of the Tel- 
ephone Company and its secret methods, and the vigilance 
of the press, follows the headline ; and the fat is in the fire. 

Next Saturday Mr. O'Brien's message to the Telephone 
president changes. "Now you must act quickly, but it will 
cost you more. The confounded newspapers are on to the 
fact that the bill does not come out of committee, and 
O'Brien can't hold it much longer. The boys on the com- 
mittee demand more money. It is too risky, while the pa- 
pers are calling for a report, just to lose the bill accident- 
ally. It must be reported out adversely, and the boys will 
hear from it next election, and must take the burden of 
defending their course. If the company does not *come 
across' with $1,000 the bill goes to third reading next 
week." 

Still the Telephone president answers, "Nothing doing," 
and the bill goes to third readiiftg ; and after two or three 
weeks of increased demands for "killing the bill on the 
floor" (which is hardly ever tried) it passes the House and 
goes to the Senate. 

Companies Form Defense Association 

There the same pressure is repeated, only worse. For 
there is a solid majority in this upper house that can do 
what it pleases in short order with any bill. But by this 
time it is well along in the session, and this bill is normally 
low down on the Senate calendar. If merely ordinary leg- 
islative delay can be secured, it will not be reached before 
adjournment. Delay is, therefore, the Telephone Com- 
pany's game. It is also the blackmailer's game, for he does 
not wish the bill to pc^s! That would kill the goose that 
lays the olden eggs. All he wants is to be bought off for 
not passing it. 

In my day, a few of the telephone and gas companies and 
two or three of the railroads formed a sort of informal de- 
fense association against blackmailing bills. Each of the 
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former could reach a friend or two in House or Senate, and 
the railroads had fr^e passes and like favors to bestow: 
for at that time all politicians expected to ride free and 
carry their friends also. Between us we could generally 
manage to delay consideration of purely blackmail bills, 
until too late for passage, without paying cash blackmail or 
bribe money. Each company always employed an attorney 
or two, high in the party organization of each political 
party, whose main duty was to head oflf blackmail; and, 
beside, contributed a moderate sum, a few hundred dollars 
per session, to the salary and expenses of two or three lob- 
byists, always on watch at the capital, lest something should 



'*get away from" its proposers, and become unmanageable. 
It never but once was rny lot to be compelled to consider 
applying either to city council or legislature for any kind 
of charter, franchise or affirmative legislation; and then / 
did not apply, . It was generally believed among contempo- 
rary corporation managers to be impossible to secure such 
legislation without paying toll to the boys. To beat black- 
mail bills was easier ; and during my fourteen years of pub- 
lic-serviqe-corporation management in Chicago, no money 
was expended by my companies in connection with legisla- 
tion 



Humorous Features of Public Utility Regulation 



AN unusual and highly amusing contribution to the 
current literature of public service comes from the 
province of Nova Scotia, Canada, where it bobbed 
up recently in the proceedings of the provincial Board of 
Commissioners of Public Utilities. 

Among the utilities that come within the jurisdiction of 
the Nova Scotia Commission is the electric lighting com- 
pany in the town of Truro, which is managed and chiefly 
owned by a gentleman whose name is Chambers and which 
operates a laundry in connection with its lightiing plant. 

In the course of its regular business the commission re- 
ceived a complaint from a clergyman who had sent a vest 
to the Truro Electric Company's laundry to be cleaned, 
and who asserted that the garment had been returned to 
him so badly shrunken that he was unable to wear it or 
make any further use of it. He called upon the commis- 
sion to take action for his relief and that body referred his 
claim to its legal counsel with the following result : 
"Board of Commissioners of Public Utilities, Halifax, N. S. 

"Dear Sirs : I am asked my opinion as to whether or not 
it is within the power of your board to make any order or 
give any relief to a complainant who claims to have suffered 
damage by the shrinking of his vest. 

"The facts and circumstances are comparatively simple, 
though the lesral analysis of the matter is, I believe, some- 
what more difficult. 

"It appears that the complainant is a clergyman residing 
at Shubenacadie in the Province of Nova Scotia, that while 
so residing as aforesaid he sent, or caused to be sent to 
the electric laundry at Truro, in said province, a certain 
garment or article of clothing for the purpose of having 
the same cleaned ; that the process of cleaning had the effect 
of causing said garment (so sent to be cleaned as afore- 
said) to shrink or contract, whereby it became useless, or at 
least inadequate and ill adapted for the purpose for which it 
was intended. 

"In the first place I beg to observe that no question of 
property rights arises in the matter. It is clear that the 
complainant had at least a vested remainder and he does not 
claim anything more. It is indisputable in yiew of the facts 
alleged that there was a contracting, and it is fair to assume 
that there was a breach. From these premises the infer- 
ence is irresistible that there was a contractual breach. 

"Since the wrong suffered by the complainant was con- 
tractual in its nature, it remains only to ascertain the rem- 
edy applicable to the situation. We must not say 'dammun 
absque injuria' because the complainant is a clergyman. 
• "At this point it seems necessary to advert to the fact 
that there is no allegaiton whether the alleged shrinkas^e or 
contraction was longitudinal or lateral. It clearly makes a 
difference in relation to the breach and the remedy to be 
applied. 

"Assuming that the shrinkage was longitudinal, the prop- 
er remedy would seem to be an order for suspension, prob- 
ably necessitating as incident thereto a marshalling of assets 



and tacking of securities. We are here met, however, by 
the apparently insuperable difficulty that *equity act$ in per- 
sonan and not in rem.* . : 

"H. on the other hand, we assume that the shrinkage was 
lateral and not longitudinal, the remedy is even more cir- 
cuitous and it would seem practically impossible for the 
complainant to proceed without impeachment for waste. 

"After giving careful consideration to the matter, I have 
reluctantly come to the conclusion that no remedy applicable 
to the case falls within the jurisdiction of the board, that 
the commissioners have no power over the subject matter 
of the complaint, and can legally make no order in respect 
thereto, and I so advise. The complainant must be left to 
the ordinary legal remedies administered by the court, or by 
application to Chambers. 

**It is perhaps unnecessary to add that I have considered 
the matter only from the strictly legal point of view. In 
its philosophical aspects it is clearly related to the question, 
why nature abhors a vacuum, and has also, I believe, a cer- 
tain subtle relation to the question, why men don't go to 
church. 



"Counsel for the Board of Commissioners of Public Utili- 
ties." 
There are many instances in this country of humorous 
and freak demands brought before the various utilities 
commissions. In Wisconsm one worthy citizen wanted the 
commission to force his local telephone company to make 
connections to his telephone for certain persons only from a 
list he furnished central. A livery stable keeper tried to 
evoke the powers of the commissioners claiming that his 
business was a public utility. 



C. A. Graves has resigned his position as manager or 
the power bureau of the sales department of the Edison 
Electric Illuminating Company of Brooklyn to engage in 
consulting engineering work. Mr. Graves has organized 
the Graves Engineering Company, Inc., with offices at 35 
Pine street. New York City, and will specialize in central- 
station management and sales campaigns in small com- 
munities. 

Stephen L. Coles has been appointed acting secretary- 
treasurer of the Society for Electrical Development, vice 
Mr. Philip S. Dodd. resigned. As announced several 
months ago, Mr. Coles' services were retained by the 
societv as director of publicity. For the p^st four months 
the societv has loaned Mr. Coles to the Toronto Electric 
Light Companv. Ltd.. of Toronto, Ontario, where he has 
been eneaged in constructive service and advertising prob- 
lems. Mr. Coles has had twenty-five years* experience in 
dailv newspaper, magazine, weekly and advertising agency 
work, and was for several years managing editor of the 
Electrical Rez'ie^v. His electrical ediication was obtained 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technologv and in the 
field during the formative period of the electrical industry. 
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Need of Valuation of Public Utility 
Company Properties 



THE need for, and the value of, accurate and compre- 
hensive appraisals of the entire property of public 
service corporations have been understood and ap- 
preciated by relatively few owners and operators until only 
very recently. 

In the last few years the vast amount of legislation which 
has been passed in all parts of the country, calling for the 
inquiry into, or the restriction of, profits earned by public 
service corporations, has suddenly brought the subject of 
appraisals to the attention of many operators who up to that 
time had never ^ven the subject any thought, and conse- 
quently were entirely unfamiliar with it and, therefore, un- 
prepared. 

In many cases the legislators themselves knew little or 
nothingr about the subject. They felt there was a need for 
legislation of some form. Many, therefore, sent for copies 
of similar bills or ordinances passed by other states or cities, 
and from these extracted such parts as seemed to fit their 
particular needs; and in this way many bills have been 
drafted and passed and spread on the statute books creating 
commissions whose duty it is to interpret and enforce these 
laws. 

Frequently those drafting the bills had little or no knowl- 
edge of the operation of public utilities, and not infrequent- 
ly has the personnel of commissions been made up of men 
who, while good citizens, honest and upright men, had not, 
by past experience, the faintest conception of the obligations 
or rights of the utilities which they were called upon to reg- 
ulate, and were equally deficient in their knowledge of 
whether or not a given utility under investigation was being 
properly and economically managed, the service adequate 
and the rates reasonable. 

If the men selected happen to be broad-minded, fair and 
intelligent, and the appropriations passed with the bills are 
adequate, they usually organize and surround themselves 
with a corps of engineers, accountants, attorneys and 
statisticians, whose duty it is to gather data and information 
regarding conditions which the commissioners then proceed 
to absorb. 

Personale of Com missions 

If they are fortunate in the selection of their technical 
staff, and the data and deductions submitted by their 
specialists are accurate and unbiased, it is indeed fortunate ; 
but if the reverse is true, the situation is indeed unfortunate, 
and it is not at all surprising if the commissioners* decisions 
fail to give the public the necessary relief, or happen to 
force the utilities under investigation into bankruptcy. 

Not infrequently have commissioners found, after posting 
themselves regarding their duties, that the acts creating 
them are lacking in many respects and too drastic in others ; 
so much so that the strict enforcement of the law by them 
would drive every public service corporation coming under 
their jurisdiction out of business. 

In one of the younger states there is an act pending which 
calls for the creation of a public service commission, which 
in part, reads as follows: 

"It shall be the duty of the commission to appraise the phys- 
ical property of each and every public service corporation doing 
business in the state and determine the depreciated or present 
value of such physical property as is being used and is indeed 
useful for servmg the public, and to fix sucn rates as will allow 
the utilities to earn a rate of return of six per cent thereon." 

If that law is passed and upheld by the courts, and the 
commission begins enforcing it by prescribing: rates that 
comply therewith every utility in the state will be in the 
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hands of a receiver in a short time. Let us hope for the 
sake of the utilities and the public alike that this law does 
not pass. 



Inexpsrtence of GommUslo 



The utterances of some commissioners are difficult of in- 
terpretation. At a recent meeting held in Washington by 
the National Association of Railroad Commissioners one 
commissioner from a state where the jurisdiction of the 
railway commission includes all forms of public service 
corporations, in speaking of the valuation of utilities for the 
purpose of fixing rates, made the following remarks : 

"That if we could do it, the proper basis for fixing rates is 
to find the amount of money that has been invested in the prop- 
erty — wisel3r invested in the property — ^and on the theory that 
a public utility is an agent of the public, and that, being an 
agent of the public, it is entitled to be reimbursed to the extent 
of whatever it has expended for the public and for its service, 
but that it is not entitled to make money out of that relation." 

If I understand this commissioner's remarks correctly 
and he begins rendering decisions on that theory and his de- 
cisions are upheld by the courts, then every privately owned 
public service corporation in that state which was organized 
for profit will find that they are organized for eleemosynary 
purposes instead of for gain. Let us hope that this commis- 
sioner, whom, from personal experience in a recent case be- 
fore him which was not a rate case, I know to be able, hon- 
orable and just, will modify his views, broaden and correct 
them before he renders any decisions on this theory, which 
will work untold hardships not only on the utilities, but the 
public which they serve as well. 

There are, however, several states that have passed only 
mature legislation and that have competent commissions, 
with well organized technical staflFs, that are a real blessing 
to the public and the utilities alike. When these commissions 
were young they were careful not to render decisions which 
would be disastrous, but rather felt their way until they 
were fully competent to pass judgment on any given situa- 
tion. If those commissions are kept free from politics, and 
the commissioners are permitted to continue in office so 
long as they render good and efficient service, much good 
will come from state commission regulation. 

Importance of Appraisals 

The importance of having a complete and comprehensive 
appraisal of the entire property of a public utility, both 
physical and intangible, cannot be overestimated. It is now 
universally used as the foundation of any and all investiga- 
tions. Here, naturally, the question arises. What is the 
proper basis for making a valuation, and by whom shall it 
be made ? 

On Feb. 24, 1913, an act was passed by Congress,, which 
was approved March i, 1913, calling upon the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to make a valuation of the property 
of common carriers, and prescribing the methods of pro- 
cedure. The text of this act shows that those drafting the 
bill could not make up their minds which was the correct 
basis upon which to determine the value of property, or else 
they decided that all the different bases mentioned in the act 
were necessary to arrive at the correct result. They, there- 
fore, ordered that the commission proceed as per the fol- 
lowing five paragraphs, which I will quote verbatim from 
the law itself : 

"First — In such investigation said commission shall ascer- 
tain and report in detail as to each piece of property owned or 
used by said common carrier for its purposes as a common 
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carrier, the origiirabieost to date, the?»cost of reproduction new, 
the cost of reprodu(£on lessr depreciation, and an analysis of the 
methods by which ibese several costs are obtained and the rea- 
son for their differences, if any. The commission shall in like 
manner ascertain and. report separately other values, and ele- 
ments of value, if any, of the property of such common carrier, 
and an analysis of the methods of valuation employed, and of 
the reasons for any differences between any such value and each 
of the foregoing cost values. 

"Second — Such investigation and report shall state in detail 
and separately from improvements the original cost of all lands, 
rights of way and terminals owned or used for the purposes of 
a common carrier, and ascertained as of the time of dedication 
to public use, and the present value of the. same, and separately 
the original and present cost of condemnation and damages or 
of purchase in excess of such original cost or present value. 

"Third — Such investigation and report shall show separately 
the property held for purposes other than those of a common 
carrier, and the original cost and present value of the same, 
together with an analysis of the methods of valuation employed. 

"Fourth — In ascertaining the original cost to date of the 
property of such common carrier the commission, in addition 
to such other elements as it may deem necessary, shall investi- 
gate and report upon the history and organization of the present 
and of any previous corporation operating such property; upon 
any increases or decreases of stocks, bonds or other securities, 
in any reorganization; upon moneys received by any such cor- 
poration by reason of any issue of stocks, bonds or other securi- 
ties; upon the syndicating, banking and other financial arrange- 
ments under which such issues were made and the expense 
thereof; and upon the net and gross earnings of such corpora- 
tions; and shall also ascertain and report in such detail as may 
be determined by the commission upon the expenditure of all 
moneys and the purposes for which the same were expended. 

"Fifth — The commission shall ascertain and report the 
amount and value of any aid, gift, grant of right of way, or 
donation made to any such common carrier, or to any previous 
corporation operating such property, by the government of the 
United States, or by any state, county or municipal govern- 
ment, or by individuals, associations or corporations; and it 
shall also ascertain and report the grants of land to any such 
common carrier, or any previous corporation operating such 
property, by the government of the United States, or by any 
state, county or municipal government, and the amount of 
money derived from the sale of any portion of such grants and 
the value of the unsold portion thereof at the time acquired and 
at the present time; also the amount and value of any conces- 
sion and allowance made by such common carrier to the gov- 
ernment of the United States, or to any state, county or mu- 
nicipal government in consideration of such aid, gift, grant or 
donation." 

New England Case 

In the New England States a rate case is before a state 
commission, or has just been completed, in which the mu- 
nicipality insists that the capitalization of the company un- 
der examination is the proper basis for determining rates, 
and that 7 or 8 per cent on the company's present capitaliza- 
tion is a fair return. This happens to be an old utility, 
which was organized many years ago in a densely popu- 
lated district where the inhabitants were educated to the use 
of the utility's service nearly 50 years ago. The capital 
was supplied almost entirely by fully paid-up stock sub- 
scriptions. The early years of the company were unprofit- 
able. The losses were not capitalized, and for many years 
after the business became profitable no dividends were de- 
clared, all the profits being put back into the property. In 
very recent years small dividends have been paid, and the 
surplus put back into the property, so that either the re- 
placement value of the physical property or the depreciated 
present value of the physical property disregarding develop- 
ment expense and early losses, going value, etc., is over twice 
the outstanding securities of the company. The company 
therefore insists that the valuation of the physical property 
and intangible assets is the proper basis on which to fix 
rates, and unless this view is upheld by the commission a 
gross injustice will be done the investors for their very con- 
servative methods of financing and conducting the business. 



Capital TS. Property Values 

In the West and Middle West, where the cities are much 
younger, where the population is much more scattered, and 



where consequently the investment to serve a given number 
of customers is considerably greater than in the densely pop- 
ulated cities of New England, and where the business has 
not been conducted long enough so that it is really profit- 
able, we find the companies and the municipalities in a re- 
verse position. Interest rates and the' cost of money here 
are very much higher, and the raising of money to build 
the properties and conduct the business by part bonds and 
part stocks calls for selling the securities at a discount. 
There are also other items, such as the cost of attaching the 
business to the physical property, and many other legitimate 
items of intangible value to be considered. We do not, 
therefore, find the municipalities in this part of the country 
insisting that the rates be based upon the present capitaliza- 
tion of the companies, and we do not find the utilities in- 
sisting on the rates being based upon cost new or cost to re- 
produce new the bare physical property., 

Unfortunately it is impossible to use the theoretically cor- 
rect basis for arriving at the proper value on which to base 
rates, except in such new companies as have only come into 
existence since the establishment of commission regu- 
lation. By that is meant not the reorganization of an old 
company, or the consoldiation of several small companies, 
but the incorporation and construction of an entirely new 
plant and business, where the books and accounts for con- 
struction and operation have been kept in such a manner 
that every dollar put into the business for promotion, or- 
ganization, construction and operation, etc., can be accurate- 
ly determined. Unfortunately such properties are so few 
that it is a rare exception when the theoretically correct 
basis of valuation can be applied. For that reason a number 
of different bases have come into vogue, one being favored 
and advocated in one section of the country, and an entirely 
different one favored and advocated in a different section. 
But all are based upon some form of inventory and ap- 
praisal of the physical and intangible assets of the company. 
The mere enumeration and pricing of such items of 
physical property as are visible is a simple task which can 
be performed by almost any engineer to the entire satisfac- 
tion of all concerned ; but to make a complete and compre- 
hensive appraisal of every item^ both tangible and in- 
tangible, which should properly be considered in making up 
a value on which the utility is entitled to earn a fair return 
is an entirely different matter, and calls for experience and 
training, both technical and commercial, of a very high or- 
der, and has opened up a new field of usefulness for engi- 
neers of ability and integrity in the preparation of cases for 
hearing before regulating bodies. 

The company which I represent are owners and operators 
of public utilities, as well as engineers. Until recently it was 
our standard practice to make a careful detailed appraisal 
of every property soon after its acquirement — this appraisal 
being corrected every month, so that it was always up to 
date. We felt, therefore, that we were in an excellent posi- 
tion to meet any kind of an investigation which might come 
up, but in this we haye been disappointed. We have learned 
that where the valuations are made by ourselves, they do 
not carry the weight with the commissions that they do 
when made by a disinterested firm of engineers of 
recognized standing. We have therefore modified our 
practice, so that now the valuations of our own properties 
are made by others. 

President Insall on Appraisals 

Samuel InsuU, President of the Commonwealth-Edison 
Co., Chicago, at a recent meeting of the National Electric 
Light Association, spoke as follows: 

"The best investment that any of you can possibly make is 
to find out where you stand. You are in the habit of taking 
stock of the material on hand; now take stock of the property 
you have. Do not attempt to do it yourselves, because you 
have not had the experience that will enable you to form cor- 
rect conclusions. 
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"I am practicing exactly what I preach. If I want a valua- 
tion of the Commonwealth Edison Company's property I do 
not go to my engineers and auditors, or to the heads of my 
various departments, but I call in an outside expert and pay 
him his fee to tell me exactly the value of the property I am 
operating. 

"In dealing with the question of rates, in dealing with your 
relations with the communities in which you do business, in 
dealing with your relations with different local bodies — whether 
it be the Board of Aldermen or the State Commission or the 
Legislature — if you know exactly the value of the concern you 
are running you will find that you can make a trade that will 
give you a satisfactory return upon the capital invested." 

It is quite difficult at times for engineers to satisfy com- 
missions as to the reasonableness of certain intangible 
values. The one most difficult for the engineer to ascertain 
or estimate to his own satisfaction, iand still more difficult 
to prove to the satisfaction of a commission, is the item 
variously styled as "Going Value," "Going Concern Value.'* 
etc. All fair-minded people admit its existence in a 
reasonably well developed and managed utility. A notable 
instance is the very recent decision of the Supreme Court of 
the State of New York in the Kings County Lighting Com- 
pany case, completely reversing the d^ision of tfee New 
York Public Service Commission. In this case the court 
recognizes "Going Concern Value," allows it, and criticises 
the commission for not recognizing it. 

Many formulae have been evolved which purport to de- 
termine the amount exactly and scientifically for each case. 
I have developed one myself which I use, but in my judg- 
ment none so far suggested is sufficiently nearly correct to 
warrant universal adoption. 

While we cannot determine it with mathematical exact- 
ness at this time, broad-minded commissions and jurists 
can arrive at a figure, when all the other evidence has been 



submitted and considered, which will be a fair recognition 
of this important element of value, and fix upon a figure 
which will not be a burden upon the public, and will still 
leave a sufficient incentive to induce the brains and capital, 
which have in a few decades developed the several kinds 
of public utility service so that the luxuries yesterday 
reached and enjoyed only by the fortunate few are the 
positive necessity of today and within the reach of the 
masses, to continue with the same untiring efforts that they 
have in the past. 

The development of transportation, communication, light- 
ing, power and heating facilities in this country has revolu- 
tionized our entire social and business life, and with a coun- 
try of such magnificent distances such as ours, the progress 
and development must continue without interruption if we 
are to compete successfully with and hold our place among 
the civilized nations of the earth. 

Remove the incentive and all progress will stop. There- 
fore, I say that those who have been selected to safeguard 
the interests of the public, who do not make full allowance 
for all items of investment and expense contracted or in- 
curred with reasonably good business judgment, and fix 
upon rates which will produce an income sufficient to pay all 
legitimate operating expenses, including taxes and main- 
tenance, with ample allowance to build up a reserve for de- 
preciation, obsolescence and contingencies, and on top of 
these a profit equal to current interest rates, plus a percent- 
age that will continue to be a sufficient incentive for the 
best brains of the country to lend their time and best effort 
in inducing capital to provide the funds for them to carry 
on the work of operation and development, will defeat the 
purpose of which they are employed. 



Mutual Relations and Interests of the Bell 

System and the Public 



Editor's Note. — This article has been published in daily 
ne^vspapers in different parts of the country as an adver- 
tisement, paid for by the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, signed with the company's name and 
plainly marked " Advertisement:' PUBLIC SERVICE is 
reproducing it zvithout charge, and is glad to do so, because 
of its value as information to the public on a subject in 
7vhich the public has a vital interest. 

THE suit brought by the United States questioning the 
purchase of certain telephone properties in the 
northwest, as well as the pending Interstate Com- 
merce Commission telephone investigation, have caused 
many inquiries. Without taking up anything going to the 
merits of these proceedings, it has seemed to us proper to 
state generally what has been our policy and purpose in 
the conduct of our business. 

We have found, or thought that we had, that our inter- 
ests were best served when the public interests were best 
served: and we believe that such success as we have had 
has been because our business has been conducted on 
these lines. 

We believe that our company has an interest as vital as 
that of the public in the proper administration of the prob- 
lems of electrical inter-communication. The success and 
prosperity of our company depend upon a solution of these 
problems which shall be sound from both the standpoint 
of the company and the public which it serves. 

Following our own best judgment, supplemented by the 
best obtainable advice, we have endeavored to do what 



would best serve the public interest ; wherever possible our 
plans have been disclosed to the public in advance, and 
what has been done in carrying them out has been along 
ordinary business lines, with the implied, and generally 
with the expressed approval, authorization or consent of 
the municipal and state authorities directly interested. Our 
effort has been not only to obey the law, but to avoid every- 
thing which might even have the appearance of an attempt 
at evasion. 

Our business methods and policy, and practically all of 
the details as to the transaction of our business, are mat- 
ters of common knowledge and are, and for many years 
have been, well known to the government. We will will- 
ingly furnish the government any additional information 
which is in our possession or under our control, and will 
cordially co-operate with it in obtaining such further in- 
formation as it may require. Every possible assistance 
will be given by us to the courts in their effort to deter- 
mine whether our policy is or has been inimical to the 
public interest. We desire that anything wrong be cor- 
rected: we will voluntarily rectify any wrong that may be 
pointed out to us ; and, so far as it may be determined that 
our policy or any act under it is against the public interest, 
we will promptly conform to such determination. 

We believe that if each of our exchanges were made an 
independent unit and if each connecting line were put 
under a separate control, the effect upon the telephone 
service of the country would be a condition so intolerable 
that the public would refuse to submit to it and would im- 
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mediately require such physical connection and common 
control of these various units as would amalgamate them 
into a single system. Physical connection in the case of 
telephone or telegraph does not mean transfer of messages 
from one line to the other. It means such a connection 
as will permit one person to have the actual possession of 
the particular line of communication from one end of it 
to the other and this can only be given efficiently by 
excliange systems and connecting lines under a common 
control; and that is what the Bell System it. 

In this connection, and for general information, we will 
restate the policy which controlled the building up of the 
Bell System, and our belief as to what a telephone system 
should be, and what are its relations to the public. 

First to Advocate State Cootrol 

We believe in and were the first to advocate state or 
government control and regulation of public utilities; that 
this control or regulation should be by permanent quasi- 
judicial bodies, acting after thorough investigation and 
governed by the equities of each case ; and that this control 
or regulation, beyond requiring the greatest efficiency and 
economy, should not interfere with management or opera- 
tion. We believe that these bodies, if they are to be per- 
manent, effective and of public benefit, should be thor- 
oughly representative; they should be of such character 
and should so conduct their investigations and delibera- 
tions as to command such respect from both the public and 
the corporations that both will without question accept their 
conclusions. 

We believe that the public would in this way get all the 
advantages and avoid all the manifest disadvantages of 
public ownership. 

We believe that centers of business and population exist 
for the convenience of the public as a whole, and that no 
such center can prosper without sufficient and efficient 
means of intercourse with other centers and tributary ter- 
ritories, that such means can only be afforded by prosper- 
ous utility and service companies and that fair rates arc 
essential to prosperous companies. We do not believe 
that any public either desires or can obtain, nor can any 
service or utility furnish, permanent and efficient service 
at less than cost, including capital charges. We believe 
that ultimately the public either directly or indirectly pays 
the losses involved in the efforts to furnish such service 
at less than its fair cost, either through the loss of the 
capital involved, the losses incident to poor service or the 
necessary increase in charges required to pay for duplica- 
tion of capital. 

We believe that the highest commercial value of the tele- 
phone service depends on its completeness — on the extent 
and comprehensiveness of the facilities for intercommuni- 
cation, not only between individuals but between centers 
of population ; that no isolated section can be considered 
independently of any other section or of the whole; that 
rates must be so adjusted as to make it possible to obtain 
the maximum development by making it possible for every 
one to be connected who will add to the value of the .sys- 
tem, thus giving the greatest value to the greatest num- 
ber ; that the inter-dependence of the telephone service and 
the value of complete and universal inter-communication 
justifv and reauire some services partly at the expense of 
the whole for the benefit of the whole. 

We believe that this highest commercial value can only 
be attained by one system under one common control and 
that it cannot be given by independent systems unless they 
are operated under agreements which result in one com- 
mon control and one common interest, in effect making 
them a sinefle svstem. 

We believe that rates should be so adjusted as to afford 
the company sufficient revenue to pay such wages and com- 



pensation as will secure the most efficient service ; to main- 
tain the very highest and most advanced standards of plant 
and apparatus, to carry on such scientific and experimental 
research and inventions as to apparatus and methods as to 
insure the highest standards, and to carry to reserve and 
depreciation such amounts as will enable the company at 
any time to replace old plant and old methods with new 
plant and new methods, as fast as they may be developed 
and found to be to the advantage of the service. We be- 
lieve that, in addition, such fair charges should be paid 
upon the investment in plant as will enable the company 
at any time to obtain money necessary to provide the plant 
required to meet the continuing demands of the public; 
and in order that waste and duplication of effort may be 
avoided and uniformity of purpose and common control 
be enforced, that there should be a centralized general 
administration in close communication with and having 
general authority over the whole on matters common to all 
or matters of general policy. 

Rates Should Be Equitable 

We believe that any surplus beyond that necessary to 
equalize dividends on a fair basis should be used by the 
company for the benefit of the public and should be inalien- 
able for any other purpose, and should be either invested 
in revenue-earning plant until necessary to substitute plant 
which may become inadequate or obsolete, or should be 
used to make the service cheaper or better. 

We believe that under proper governmental control and 
regulation the profits from promotion or operation allowed 
to be distributed should not be so large as to warrant or 
tempt complete duplication of plant and organization, with 
its duplication of its capital charges and its organization, 
operating, maintenance and depreciation expenses; and we 
do not believe that utilities giving at fair rates an efficient 
and sufficiently comprehensive universal service should be 
subject to limited competition, not giving such service. 
Competition which ignores the obligation to furnish a com- 
plete and comprehensive service is not competition, is not 
for the benefit of the public in that it does not reach the 
whole public interested. 

If, therefore, complete duplication, with its dual ex- 
change connection and dual bills for service, is a pre- 
requisite to complete competition, government control and 
regulation cannot go hand in hand with competition. 

We believe that the record of the Bell System will be 
accepted by the public as fully in accord with these declara- 
tions. Consistent adherence to this policy has given the 
public of the United States the best, most comprehensive 
and cheapest telephone service in the world and made the 
Hell standards the standards of all nations. 

To remove any possible excuse for misapprehension on 
account of the many misleading statements which have 
been circulated as to the alleged unnecessary and over- 
capitalization and excessive charges of the Bell System, the 
following statistics are given. Except where stated, the 
figures are for the Bell System ; that is, the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph, and its Associated Companies. 

The entire Bell System on June 30, 1913, had outstand- 
ing in the hands of the public obligations (i. e., notes, open 
accounts, bonds and shares) to the par value of $776,- 
000,000. 

The book value of the total tangible assets, which is con- 
siderably less than their replacement value, amounted to 
$960,000,000. Many appraisals of property included in 
these assets have been made, and most of them under the 
direction of public authorities. In no case has the value 
as it stands on the books failed* to be sustained, and in 
most cases it has been very largely exceeded. 

The total dividends and interest paid during the year 
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1912 amounted to only 6.1 per cent on the average of its 
outstanding obligations, and to less than 5 per cent on the 
average value of its assets. 

The actual cash which has been paid into the treasury of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company on ac- 
count of the capital obligations now outstanding amounts 
to $22,000,000 more than the par of such outstanding 
obligations. 

Paid $10,000,000 In Taxes la 1912 

The Associated Companies collected from the public 
and paid back in taxes over $10,000,000 during the year 
1912. 

The steadily increasing necessities of the public not only 
for additional but for new telephone service can only be 
met by new construction, involving capital outlay. To 
meet these demands during the six and one-half years from 
1907 to June, 1913, inclusive, the increase in telephone 
plant was as follows: Toll line wire increased from 1460,- 



000 miles to 2,242,000 miles ; exchange wire increased from 
6,000,000 miles to 13,000,000; the nianber of exchange sta- 
tions increased from 2,730,000 to 5,200,000; the number 
of stations of independent companies connected "with the 
Bell System increased from 343,000 to 2,620,000. The 
number of independent companies connected with the Bell 
System is about 25,000. The number of employes in the 
Bell System, not including the employes of connected com- 
panies, on December 31, 1912, was 141,000. 

During this same period the number of shareholders of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, not in- 
cluding either the associated or connected companies, in- 
creased from 17,000 to about 54,000. About 47,000 share- 
holders hold less than 100 shares each ; 6,500 shareholders 
hold from 100 to 1,000 shares each; 347 shareholders 
hold from 1,000 to 5,000 shares each, while there are only 
16 shareholders of 5,000 shares or over in their own right. 
A majority of the shareholders are women. 

American Telephone and Telegraph Co., 

Theo. N. Vail, President. 



The Two Epochs of Public Utihty 

Rate Regulation 

By WILLIAM J. NORTON. M. E. 



TEN new public service commissions have been estab- 
lished in 191 3. 
Before the summer is over fifty new commissioners 
may be trying to determine in these ten states, exactly 
what rates are just and proper. How can they do it? Their 
mere appointment by the Governor gives them no super- 
natural ability or experience, as though by a fairy wand. 

Upon taking office they will find a vast amount of purely 
administrative detail which must be mastered. If they are 
all well trained executives and there were nothing else to 
do this detail might be well out of the way within a year ; 
but if the experiences of some of the other states are re- 
peated, they will immediately have important cases thrust 
upon their dockets, or, in the attempt to create the im- 
pression that they are accomplishing something, they will 
demand of the companies under their jurisdiction enormous 
quantities of information, including complete summaries of 
books of. account, entire inventories of all property, and 
a great mass of other information which will involve the 
companies in great expense and which, as a rule, the com- 
missions will be utterly unable for a long time, if ever, to 
digest. 

The main trouble is that some of the commissions have 
quite failed to realize that public service regulation should 
be properly divided into two separate epochs. 

1. The Preparatory Period of Regulation. 

2. The Final Period of Regulation. 

The states for years have had the right to regulate the 
public service companies. It is only recently, however, that 
they have seen fit to fully exercise this right and delegate 
the regulating authority. In the meantime the utilities under 
the law have established certain methods of doing business. 

Rates originally on a piyely bargain basis, have slowly 
emerged through the eflForts of the companies themselves, 
to the point where most schedules are published, and with 
the exception in some cases of certain old contracts which 
have not expired, all rates are open to the public and are 
not discriminatory. 

Note:— Mr. Norton Is Secretary of the Rate Research Committee 
of the National Electrtc Light Association. He was formerly First 
Assistant Secretary of the Public Service Commission for the First 
District, State of New York. This article was read before the Michi- 
jran Section Convention, National Electric Lifirht Association, Ottawa 
Beach, Mich., Augfust 19. 20. 21. 1913. 



Many companies have, in recent years established proper 
depreciation or reserve funds. While in general these funds 
are not built up to the point where they are entirely ade- 
quate, a good beginning has been made as a matter of con- 
servative financing. This was again entirely through the 
efforts of the companies, and without any suggestion or 
help from the state. 

Very few companies have been able to make complete 
valuations mainly because they have not felt that they could 
afford out of operating revenues, to incur the expense. How- 
ever, it is quite true that under the impetus of the National 
Electric Light Association, uniform accounting methods 
have been started, and the bookkeeping of the more recent 
years is correct in that it shows a proper discrimination be- 
tween capital and operating charges. And again, in this no 
assistance or encouragemeht or advice has been received 
from the state. 

In the matter of service the electric companies have de- 
veloped, even in many of the small cities, a service which 
is practically beyond criticism and all this has been done 
without any force or compulsion on the part of the state. 

Some of the bigger companies in attacking the problem of 
economic development, have already begun to extend their 
electric service over a large territory. In doing so they 
meet the difficult problem of proper merging and consolida- 
tion, and while the public is greatly benefited in the end 
by such a development, it has sought to retard this progress, 
by state laws which are based upon a mistaken, and now 
discarded economic theory. 

This is the actual condition which confronts a commission 
upon its appointment. 

The public, on the other hand, with a seemingly un- 
bounded faith in miracles, believes that all of these problems 
can be settled immediately and that rates all along the line 
will be immediately reduced, and that all of the so-called 
corporation evils will be at once ended and that the millen- 
nium will be speedily attained. 

Unfortunate indeed is the commission that shares in such 
belief. The really successful commissions, and the ones 
which have enjoyed the best reputation, are the commis- 
sions that have considered that a period of preparatory regu- 
lation must be allowed, and that their main duty in this 
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preparatory period consists in making such orders that the 
public service companies can adjust themselves to the new 
set of theoretical conditions which heretofore have not 
obtained. 

This is not at all a new theory. The Wisconsin and the 
New York Commissions have undoubtedly had this idea in 
mind in all of their regulation. The Massachusetts Com- 
mission has always refused to accept the modern theory of 
valuation first, as a panacea for all troubles, and has for a 
period of over 25 years, attempted to regulate the com- 
panies under its jurisdiction to the point where they could 
accept the theoretical regulation without placing an undue 
burden upon the companies. 

It is a striking fact that the Massachusetts Commission, 
which started to regulate electrical companies in 1887, has 
not yet completed its work of adjusting the companies un- 
der its jurisdiction and that this preparatory period is still 
in existence. 

And yet some of the new commissions may attempt im- 
mediately upon their appointment, in important cases, to ap- 
ply the most theoretical regulation, and to hopefully trust 
that the company will survive. 

The writer does not believe that the first or preparatory 
epoch of regulation in all cases will be as long as twenty- 
five years. It will probably extend through the average life 
of the plant furnishing service, so that for the electric 
utilities we may consider that the preparatory epoch of 
regulation should last for from 15 to 20 years. Some of 
the larger companies, whose methods of accounting and 
provision for depreciation are more advanced might reach 
the second period, or epoch of theoretical regulation in a 
shorter time, and of course the sooner such a period can 
be reached the better it will be, not only for the public 
served, but also for the commissions which are charged with 
the responsibility of regulating, and also for the companies 
which are under regulation. 

Let us assume that all these newly appointed commissions 
accept this point of view, namely, that proper public service 
regulation should be divided into two epochs, the first an 
epoch of preparatory regulation, in which the effort of the 
commission shall be directed to so adjusting its orders and 
regulations, that ultimately a second epoch may be definitely 
reached where theoretical regulation may apply without any 
unfairness or harm either to the public or to the corporation 
being regulated, then such a commission will meet with 
and in a co-operative spirit help to solve the following 
problems : 

ValnaUon 

Few companies have valued their own plants, and when 
the commission is confronted by a rate problem, some of 
the laws require that it must solve the problem by valuing 
the plant of the utility. The result of a valuation is a 
matter in which engineers honestly disagree in most cases 
by about fifty per cent, and the Supreme Court says the 
subject is still **up in the air." 

The commission might better establish a joint valuation 
board, which has the confidence of both the commission and 
the companies. Such a board without any undue haste 
could begin to establish values throughout the state where 
such work was considered absolutely necessary, or required 
by law. The men in charge of such valuation should be men 
of experience and integrity, and the bases of valuation 
should be carefully worked out. The history of the utilities 
should be fully studied and every element of value should 
be investigated and determined. 

Capitalization as it exists should be considered not as a 
crime committed by the company, but as a method of finance 
heretofore approved and often encouraged by the laws of 
the state. If there are any elements in the capitalization 
which can not be approved in the future, the commission 



should provide means for the gradual amortization of such 
capitalization during the preparatory epoch of its regula- 
tion. Through it all there should be the greatest amount 
of co-operation between the companies and the commission. 
The advice of the ablest utility operators in the state should 
be frankly sought and considered by the commission in the 
eflFort to reach the second epoch of theoretical regulation 
as early as possible. 

Many companies will be found to have no depreciation 
funds or inadequate ones, generally through' a lack of sur- 
plus income rather than any direct intent. The commission 
must now start to help such companies build up their funds 
to a normal position. And here a liberal policy will be the 
best. It is always a most difficult matter to build up a de- 
preciation fund, and both the public which is being served, 
and the company, are better off, if a fund is too large rather 
than too small. Any minute discussion of the advantages 
of such theories as the sinking fund basis or straight line 
basis, etc., in the early preparatory epoch is entirely out of 
place, and the commission should direct that depreciation 
funds be built up as fast and just as liberally as the rates 
will allow. 

■at« of ftetnrn 

Utility companies of the country have in general been 
operating since theif establishment, upon the usual commer- 
cial basis which has made a virtue of making as much 
money as is possible. The modern theory of regulation de- 
mands that as utilities are monopoKes; thrrommercial basis 
should be discarded and a strict and definite rate of return 
should be established immediately. The municipalities gen- 
erally and the commissions sometimes entirely n^lect to 
consider that this means a complete reversal of the entire 
financial and executive policy of the company and if the 
newer policy is a good one and is to be maintained, com- 
missions should again make such adjustment as would al- 
low the companies in their financial transactions to slowly 
but gradually accommodate themselves to the stated rate 
of return. The public in the end is better served by lib- 
erality on this score, even if such liberality is only tempo- 
rary, than it would be by such a drastic ruling as would 
injure the financial stability of the company, and make 
future extensions and development difficult. 

No commission has ever appreciated the need of rate 
schedules as much as the average sales manager, but as we 
all know in actual practice, there are many difficulties in the 
way of absolute establishment of uniform and published 
schedules of rates. The commission is very apt to assume 
that the electric business is an absolute monopoly, whereas 
every sales manager knows that it is a most strenuously 
competitive business. Every known method of forcing a 
rebate is tried upon the electric companies, and no one is 
more persistent in demanding and securing such discrimina- 
tory rates than the governments and the municipalities, the 
very source of our regulating authority. There is no doubt 
that a commission can be a great help to a utility in doing 
away with this unfair discrimination, and eventually definite 
rates can be absolutely established which will allow for 
proper reductions to those whose use and requirements en- 
title them to the lower prices. 

Rate_ 

There is not much which the commissions can do for the 
larger companies in the manner of accounting, as the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association has been extremely pro- 
gressive and has led the way in this regard, and most of 
the larger companies have adopted the form of accounts 
which the Association approved years ago. For the smaller 
companies, however, there still remains some work to be 
done and a considerate commission, carefully watching the 
detail which is required of the small companies may accom- 
plish a great deal of good. 
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The most difficult problem of all for a commission to- 
solve is the matter of rates. Mr. Stevens, formerly chair- 
man of the Second District Commission of New York, says 
in his report on the Buffalo rates, that while valuation and 
the establishment of a fair rate of return are difficult mat- 
ters, they are nothing as compared with the determination 
of fair rates for each classification in the schedule. 

Valuations are proper guides for total revenues, rather 
than for specific rates. Valuations may be of some service 
in rates adjusted absolutely according to the cost of service 
but it is obvious that our electric rates like rates for any 
other service or commodity, must as a whole lie somewhere 
between the cost of service and the value of the service to 
the consumer. 

Our maximum or residence rates are generally reduced to 
a point which is determined either by force through ordi- 
nances, or solely as a matter of expediency. Our large or 
wholesale rates are again determined first, upon the addi- 
tional cost of the service to the companies, and secondly, 
upon the cost of supplying his own service by the individual 
user, and therefore our lowest rates are determined between 
these two limits, by a policy which is guided by a careful 
consideration of how much of the private plant business 
we wish to obtain. 

One might think that there would be some large retail 
business or some small wholesale business to which the pure 
cost of service theory might be applied, as this comes to 
the utility through its limited monopoly. As a rule, how- 
ever, the compzmy rate makers are so busy in adjusting the 
schedule and makin|f it logical between the low retail rate 
and the low wholesale rate, thus avoiding discrimination, 
that even in the center of the scale there is little room for 
the cost of service theory. 

What does this mean? To careful observers it indicates 
that valuations and the rate of return are at best only ap- 
proximate indications of what an electric rate should be, 
and that they should be used by a commission with a great 
deal of care, in the regulation of electric rates. 

The policy that has long been adopted by the executives 
of the companies is probably more efficient than any method 
based upon valuation. The usual procedure has been to 
study the balance sheets carefully, and the statistics of 
costs and the growth of the business, and to apply any 
surplus that is available, at the point where it would ac- 
complish the most in acquiring new business, or where it 
would relieve the most urgent stress. This has little to do 
with cost except in a most general sense and more often it 
absolutely disregards cost for the sake of expediency. Our 
utility executives have become experts in the application 
of these rate reductions, and as a rule while the different 
companies may not agree entirely as to method, the actual 
rate curves of most of the companies throughout the coun- 
try are theoretically sound, and that they are practical and 
effectual is evidenced by the rapid growth in the business. 

Some happy day when the private plants are absorbed in 
the Central Station Systems, and the small residence con- 
sumer s vote is not needed by the politician, we may be able 
to apply a pure cost of service theory and determine all our 
electric rates by the higher mathematics, but in the mean- 
time the present advanced practice of making rate reduc- 
tions as often as it is possible, and at such points in the 
schedule as those with the most experience may determine, 
is probably the best method of solving the rate problem for 
electric companies. 

The writer believes that the commissions should, at the 
very beginning of their administration, assume that they 
have before them an epoch of from ten to twenty years, 
which can be best used by them in assisting in adjustments 
to be made by the companies themselves, in preparation for 
a second or final period of regulation, in which pure theor}'^ 
may be applied without harm either to the public or the 



companies. • Such a position wotild ^produce early ill their 
administration a spirit of co-operation on the part of the 
companies and eventually with the public, which will do a 
great deal more to bring about the desired result than any 
drastic or bitter regulation could ever accomplish. 

However, the writer wishes it clearly understood that in 
advocating a preparatory epoch of regulation by commis- 
sions, he does not mean, in any sense, that such a period 
should be without benefit to the public. 

Rates, within reasonable limits, seem to have so little to 
do with the gross or net income of an electrical company, 
i. e., judicial rate reductions so surely lead to increased 
business, that the writer is more than surprised that more 
companies do not try the experiment of regularly making 
small reductions at various points in the schedule the minute 
that the statement shows any available margin. The ex- 
perience of the companies that have followed this plan is 
so entirely successful and their popularity so improved that 
their example should be more generally followed. 

The increase of lamp efficiency makes it necessary to 
temporarily hold up the maximum rate, but for a use in 
excess of one hour per day, a lower average retail rate, 
reached through gradual reductions, seems very desirable. 

If a 12 cent average retail rate' will give a certain income, 
or a certain return upon ,^ given investment, and an 8 cent 
average rate or even a lower rate will afford the same com- 
pany an equal return, even if upon a slightly larger invest- 
ment, who would not prefer operating at the lower rate? 
The comp^^ny, with a low rate is practically impregnable, 
whereas the company with a high rate is subject to constant 
attack and tl^e expense of defending its position even if the 
rate of return upon its investment is the same. Perhaps 
after all we have something to learn from municipal plants 
which have of bare necessity adopted the policy of low 
rates in order to get the money to build their plants. Per- 
haps this is the real element of success which has offset 
their notorious inefficiency of operation and kept them in 
existence. If this is a fact the electric companies should 
make every effort to establish the truth themselves and to 
benefit by experience wherever obtained. 

Smli Betfnlatlon 

After all there is nothing in public service regulation which 
the company itself cannot accomplish, and it is a very poor 
policy indeed for a company to Wait until the public or a 
commission forces it to do thit^ which . it should have 
done on its own initiative. In such matters as. the form of 
schedules and uniform accounts the commission through its 
authority can greatly help the entire situation^ but in the 
matter of the publicity of rate schedules, in the adoption of 
a proper method of providing for depreciation, or in a study 
of rate forms, and in the actual making of rate adjustments 
or reductions, there should be absolutely nothing for a com- 
mission to do for an energetic and up-to-date company. 

There is one point, however, where a commission can 
be of great assistance to the companies and that is in over- 
coming the existing unfair prejudice against utility corpora- 
tions. The writer is frank to say that he personally believes 
that any commission that assumes the position of open hos- 
tility in any of its dealings with the utilities has thrown 
away all of its opportunity for usefulness. 

All unfair attacks upon corporations by the public or by 
the politicians, or any attempt of the politicians to foster or 
make use of this feeling against the corporations for their 
own purpose, should be as relentlessly and fearlessly at- 
tacked by the commissions as any unfair or unlawful action 
on the part of the company. It is only by maintaining a 
helpful attitude that a public service commission will en- 
dure, and it is gratifying to note that the existing commis- 
sions have generally evidenced a keen appreciation of this 
axiom. 
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Pennsylvania Commissioners Are Appointed 



GOVERNOR TENER, of Pennsylvania, has named 
the fdllowing ais commissioners to serve in the newly 
orgariized State Public Utilities Commission : 

Nathatiiel Ewing, Fayette county, head of the State Rail- 
road Commission, which is supplanted by the new com- 
mission, chairman ; ten-year term. 

S. Larue Tone, Allegheny county, general manager and 
chief engineer of the Pittsburgh Railways Company ; nine- 
year term. 

Samuel W. Pennypacker, of Montgomery county, ex- 
Governor and member of the old Railroad Commission; 
eight-year term. 

EftimoryR. Johnson, Philadelphia, professor of transpor- 
tation and commerce expert, University of Pennsylvania; 
seven-year term. 

Milton J. Brecht, of Lancaster county, member of the old 
Railroad Commission and ex-County School Superintend- 
ent ; six-year term. 

Charles Frederick Wright, Susquehanna county, ex- 
State Treasurer ; five-year term. 

Frank M. Wallace, Erie, banker; four-year term. 

The appointment of the three members of the old State 
Railroad Commission was expected, and it had been in- 
timated that the Governor, in selecting the other members, 
would choose men of wide practical experience. 

New Men on Board 

Prof. Emory Richard Johnson has been professor of 
transportation and commerce in the University of Penn- 
sylvania since 1896. He is an authority on valuation of 
railroad property and was a member of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission. He was born in Waupun, Wis., on March 
22, 1864. 

In 1888 Professor Johnson received the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws in the University of Wisconsin, and in 
1893 the University of Pennsylvania conferred upon him 
the degree of Ph. D. He was instructor of economics in 
Haverford College from 1893 to 1896. In the latter year 
he was chosen professor of transportation and commerce in 
the University of Pennsylvania. He is recognized as one 
of the nation's leading experts on transportation. 

He was a member of the United States Industrial Com- 
mission in 1899, and from that year to 1904 he served as a 
member of the Isthmian Canal Commission. In the year 
following Professor Johnson was the expert on valuation of 
railroad property for the United States Census Bureau. In 
1909 he was engaged as a traffic expert for the National 
Waterways Commission. He was appointed by President 
Taft in 191 1 to report on Panama Canal traffic, tolls and 
measurement of vessels. 

Since 1901 Professor Johnson has been the editor of 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. He was chosen to arbitrate the dispute between 
the Southern Pacific Railroad and the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers in 1907. He is a member of the Board of 
Collaborators preparing an economic history of the United 
States for the Carnegie Institute. He is the president of the 
Geographic Society of Philadelphia and a member of the 
American Economic Association. National Geographic So- 
ciety, Association of American Geographers, Historical So- 
ciety and is a director of the Philadelphia Maritime Ex- 
change. He also belongs to the Cosmos Club of Washing- 
ton. 

Transit Expert Chosen 

Mr. Tone is an expert in practical operation of public 
utilities. He is a graduate of Rensselear Polytechnic In- 
stitute, of Troy, N. Y., and has served 20 years with the 



Pittsburgh Railways Company, with charge over engineer- 
ing, power and operating departments. 

Charles Frederick Wright is a Susquehanna county native 
and was educated in the Montrose Academy, He served as 
cashier in the First National Bank of Susquehanna and is 
now vice-president of that institution. He is also interested 
in manufacturing and water power enterprises. 

He \vas elected to Congress in 1898, 1900 and 1902. He 
was appointed Treasurer of Pennsylvania by Qovernor 
Stuart, April 11, 1910. His acquaintances with utilities 
problems is from the business side. 

Mr. Wallace is president of the Second National Bank 
of Erie, has charge of the Strong estate and other large 
interests and is treasurer of the Pittsburgh Coal Company. 

The Erie member is a Democrat, having served as a bank 
examiner under President Cleveland. The. other members 
are Republicans with the possible exceptions of Prof. John- 
son arid Mr. Tone, whose political affiliations are not known 
here. Mr. Pennypacker is the oldest member, most of the 
others being less than 60 years old. 

The Attorney General will be the commission's general 
counsel, under the provisions of the act. Attorney Gen- 
eral Bell in all probability will name William N. Trinkle, of 
Philadelphia, a Deputy Attorney General, as chief counsel 
of the commission. The commission will elect a secretary, 
investigator of accidents, a marshal and other officers. 

Judge Ewing, as chairman of the new commission, will 
receive $10,500 a year, while the others will get $10,000 
a year each. 



Ohio Public Utilities Commission Appointments 

Governor Cox of Ohio has appointed Oliver H. Hughes, 
of Hillsboro; Judge William L. Dechant. of Middletown, 
and Edward W. Doty, of Qeveland, as members of the 
State Public Utilities Commission, which takes the place 
of the old public service commission under a law passed 
last winter. Mr. Hughes belongs to the Democratic party 
and served on the Public Service Commission for the past 
several years. 

Judge Dechant is also a Democrat. He has been a judge 
and a banker, with much experience with electric light, 
railway and gas companies, as well as with steam railways. 
He spent several years in Wisconsin, where he became 
familiar with the public utilities law of that state. He 
succeeds John C. Sullivan, of Hamilton. 

Mr. EVoty, a Progressive, was recommended by Mayor 
Baker and the Democratic organization of Qeveland. He 
has been a member of the Legislature and also of the last 
constitutional convention. He succeeds Oliver P. Gothlin, 
of Dayton, who will remain with the commission in charge 
of a bureau devoted to shippers. 

Samuel Barnes has been appointed general superin- 
tendent of the Jersey Central Traction Company, of Key- 
port, N. J., succeeding Mr. A. H. Mann, resigned. 

Holt Catlin has been appointed general manager of the 
Waycross Street & Suburban Railway Company, of Way- 
cross, Ga., succeeding Mr. A. B. Coryell, resigned. 

Guy E. Tripp, chairman of the board of directors of the 
Westin^house Electric & Manufacturing Company, sailed 
from New York on Aug. g for a five weeks' tour of 
Europe. While there he will visit the foreign subsidiaries 
of the company. 

Arthur J. Cantin has been appointed superintendent 
of the electric light and power department of the town of 
Melville, Sask., Canada. Mr. Cantin was formerly con- 
nected with the Gorman, Clancey & Grindley sales engi- 
neering staff at Edmonton, Alberta. 
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Transportation Plan for Philadelphia 

Subways and Elevated Roads Proposed by Transit Director 



IN a voluminous report submitted to Mayor 
Blankenburg of Philadelphia, A. Merritt Tay- 
lor, director of the new Municipal Department 
of City Transit, presents his solution of the transit 
problem of the city. 

The additional facilities recommended by Direc- 
tor Taylor for providing rapid, efficient and cheap 
transit throughout the city and its suburbs are di- 
vided into five main projects; a subway under 
North Broad street with two elevated extensions ; a 
subway under South Broad street; a subway de- 
livery loop in the central business section; an ele- 
vated line to Frankford, and an elevated line to 
Darby. 

He suggests that these five trunks be built at 
once and points out that after 1927, a Chestnut 
street subway should be constructed to connect by 
elevated extension with the Darby elevated at Thir- 
tieth street to relieve the congestion which by that 
time will be taxing the Market street system. 

Total f oat Eatlmated at $57,578.000 

The estimated gross expenditure required before 
the complete rapid transit system recommended can 
be put into operation is estimated at $57,578,000, of 
which amount the city is to pay $34,682,000 for the 
construction of the Broad street subways, their ex- 
tensions and the delivery loop. 

It is recommended that the lessee or operating 
company equip these lines at an estimated cost of 
$7,393,000, and build and equip the Frankford and 
Darby elevated structures at an estimated cost of 
$8,912,000 for the former, and $6,591,000 for the 
latter ; or a total outlay of $22,896,000. 

It is pointed out that if certain credits are allowed 
for additional water main spaces in the subway con- 
struction and for excavated material which can be 
used for fill in the southern section and in grading 
streets, the total gross cost of the proposed lines 
will then be reduced to $53,642,000. The estimated 
cost of the Chestnut street subway when needed is 
$5,992,000. 

The time when the subways and elevated trunV 
lines recommended by him can be built and placed 
in operation. Director Taylor places at January i, 
1917, for the elevated and one year later for the 
subways, barring legal or legislative delays. 

Included in the estimates are the costs of real 
estate and easements required, interest during con- 
struction and all overhead charges, including the 
cost of making the report and of operating and 
maintaining the Department of City Transit during 
the periods of design and construction. 

The total cost of real estate pertaining to the right 
of way and right of way easements is estimated at 
$2,761,000 and is included in the construction esti- 
mate. 

According to Director Taylor the cost of the 
recommended subway facilities can be met by raising money 
by bond issues based on the increased borrowing capacity 
given the city by the passage by the Legislature and the 
signing of the personal property tax act by Governor Tener. 
This act provided for the assessment and collection of 
taxes on personal property by the county and the retention 
of all collected. 




— ^«iAi«..HCW TKACIC 



This, according to counsel for Director Taylor, brings 
personal property within the constitutional classification of 
taxable property which forms the basis of the borrowing 
capacity of the city. The increase in the borrowing capacity 
by this means at the present time is estimated at $46,200,000 
and the additional antiual revenue at $660,000. Other acts 
which were included in the ** All- Philadelphia bills,'* and 
which have been signed by the Governor, provide for carry- 
ing out the suggestions. 

The report recommends that all of the lines should be 
operated by the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company if 
possible for the sake of the transfer, exchange and other 
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traffic arrangements which could be made to the advantage 
ot the public with existing systems under the direction of 
Ifhat company. 

While Director Taylor declares that all the lines recom- 
mended for immediate construction, barring legal or legis- 
lative delays, can be placed in operation on or before Janu- 
ary I, 1918, he also points out that normal traffic on these 
lines will not be developed for several years after operation 
begins and that there will probably be no appreciable return 
on the investment until after the year 1920. 

Sa|{|{esU P. R. T. Operate Llnee 

In the estimated income account for the year to June 30.. 
1921, he places the rate of income on investments as fol- 
lows : North Broad Street Line, 2.9 per cent. ; South Broad 
Street Line, 5 per cent. ; Frank ford Line, 8 per cent. ; Darby 
Line, 4.4 per cent. This is an average for the subways of 
3.2 per cent, and 6.4 per cent, for the elevateds. In figuring 
the estimate of income of the Broad Street Lines the cost of 
operation of the delivery loop in the central section of the 
city is taken into account. 

Director Taylor's report contains other definite sugges- 
tions and plans whereby the recommendations can be carried 
oiit by the city without burden to the taxpayer and with 
ultimate profit to the City Treasury. 

In a letter transmitting his report, Director Taylor in- 
forms Mayor Blankenburg that as far as possible the state- 
ment containing the recommendations is based "on facts and 
not on theories." 

The Director points out that the future prospects of the 
city are largely dependent upon the development of ade- 



quate transit facilities, and that at present Philadelphia is 
suffering grave disadvantages because of the lack of these. 
The study of the transit problem upon the results of 
which the recommendations as shown by the report were 
made, was, perhaps, one of the most comprehensive and 
exhaustive investigations of the kind ever attempted in the 
United States. For more than a year, and at an expense to 
the city of more than $120,000, a corps of expert engineers, 
railroad men, traffic managers, health authorities, account- 
ants and financiers have been at work on the problem. Di- 
rector Taylor, as Transit Commissioner, directed the study 
without compensation. 

Covers Radius of 16 Miles 

The study, as presented in the report, takes in the entire 
district within a radius of sixteen miles of City Hall, both 
in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, which is designated as 
Metropolitan Philadelphia. 

Every conceivable feature and detail of the perplexing 
transit question was taken into account. Studies of the 
present transit traffic were made together with the lines of 
prospective extension; of industrial, business and residen- 
tial sections and the present means of communication be- 
tween them; of the cost of construction of new lines and 
the income expected from them during the next fifty years, 
and of the physical conditions to be met. Even the char- 
acter and amount of drainage and ventilation required in 
the subways, the type of cars and trackage, location of sta- 
tions and the style of architecture of these have all been 
considered in the investigation. 



Citizens of Joplin, Mo. Want One Telephone System 



AS the result of a resolution adopted at a meeting of 
the Joplin,i(Mo.), Commercial Club recently. Presi- 
dent Norman P. Rood within a few days will ap- 
point a committee of ten residents of Joplin to attempt to 
bring about a consolidation of the two telephone companies 
operating in Joplin. 

This action was indorsed in order to establish a single 
telephone system here. The committee will confer with 
officials of both the Home Telephone Company and the 
Missouri & Kansas Telephone Company (Bell System) 
relative to the consolidation. If the action meets with the 
approval of the two telephone concerns it will be placed 
before the Missouri state public utilities commission for 
decision. 

Prior to the resolution calling for a committee to effect 
a combination of the telephone companies, a motion was 
introduced by Haywood Scott, an attorney and director 
of the Commercial Qub, which, in substance, asked that 
the club indorse a proposition to have the state public utili- 
ties commission investigate what he termed a combination 
of the two concerns in^Joplin. Before the motion could 
be voted upon a counted motion by C. C. Carter, to table 
Scott's motion, was seconded and passed. 

Scott then asked that his resignation as a director of the 
Commercial Club be accepted. He also resigned as a mem- 
ber of the organization. A few other members expressed 
their intention of following suit. "I do not care to belong 
to such an organization," said Scott. 

The resolution presented by him was as follows: "Re- 
solved, that this club, through its officers, present a com- 
plaint to the public utilities commission of this state in re- 
gard to the telephone rates charged by the Home Telephone 
Company and by the Missouri & Kansas Telenhone Com- 
pany, commonly known as the Bell Telephone Company, in 
Joplin as to whether or not there is any unlawful combina- 
tion existing between the telephone companies operating 



"in Joplin and as to the reasonableness of telephone rates 
charged by the two companies." 
.Officials of both telephone concerns have expressed a will- 
ingness to consolidate, if such action is desired by the citi- 
zens of Joplin and is permitted by the state public utilities 
commission, according to A. F. Adams of Kansas City, vice 
president of the Home Telephone Company, who attended 
the meeting. Negotiations already have been entered into 
between officials of both companies relative to effecting a 
combination here, he said. "We believe this to be the best 
policy, both for the telephone companies and for the patrons 
of the two," said Mr. Adams. "It would mean an annual 
saving of hundreds of dollars to the citizens of Joplin, be- 
sides giving better service with but one telephone.'' 

W. G. Seath, local manager, and C. J. York, district man- 
ager of the Missouri & Kansas Telephone Company, favor 
a consolidation. 

Ha consolidataion is formed here, both offices probably 
would be established in the present home of the Bell Com- 
pany. 316-320 Joplin street, Mr. Adams said The Home 
Telephone Company buildings in Webb City and Carthage 
probably would be used if a consolidation is effected 
throughout the district, he said. 

Officials of both companies informed the Commercial 
Club of a willingness to have an investigation made of the 
telephone conditions here. 



L. A. Baf.dwin has succeeded Mr. Edwin Fisher a» 
president of the municipal electrict-light and water plant at 
Coldwater, Kan. 

George J. Theis, Jr., of Wichita, Kan., has been elected 
president of the Arkansas Valley Interurban Railway Com- 
pany, of Wichita, Kan., succeeding Mr. W. O. Van Ars- 
dak, who has held the presidency since the road was built 
in 1910. 
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French Telephone Users' Association 

Uow Subscribers Have to Fi^ht Government for Service 

By HERBERT LAWS WEBB 



INPARIS there exists an association which is unique in 
the world — the Telephone Subscribers' Association. To 
give it its native name, L'Association des Abonnes au 
Telephone was formed in Paris nearly ten years ago, in 
1904, to bring an organized agitation to bear on the par- 
ticular department of the French government responsible 
for the administration of the telephone service. The tele- 
phone service in Paris had long been a by-word for general 
inefficiency, and the public had long smarted under the 
arbitrary methods of the administration, but criticism had 
been confined to the usual letters to the press and occa- 
sional scathing articles and paragraphs — a sort of criticism 
to which government officials are generally impervious. 
In 1904 the ill feeling between the Parisian public and the 
telephone administration was brought to an acute stage by 
the prosecution in the courts of two telephone subscribers 
for the use of abusive language towards telephone officials. 
The administration was beaten in the courts, and the result 
of the public and private indignation caused by the high- 
handed action of government officials in bringing proceed- 
ings on such a flimsy pretext, when the majority of tele- 
phone subscribers had daily cause to complain of the slack- 
ness and incivility of the Paris telephone operator, resulted 
in the foundation of the Telephone Subscribers' Association. 

PouBder of the Association 

The real founder of the association was the Marquis 
Maurice de Montebello, a young nobleman of sporting in- 
stincts, whose fighting blood was aroused by the intoler- 
able pretensions of a government department entrusted 
with a commercial service to tyrannize over its clients to 
the extent of prosecuting them in the courts for friction due 
originally to the incapacity of its own organization and 
employees. 

The telephone service in France was originally worked 
by companies operating under a license from the govcrn- 
rnent, which, as in most other European countries, claimed 
a monopoly in the telephone. In 18&9 the French postoffice, 
having observed the success of the telephone companies, 
expropriated the whole telephone business and set up a 
rigid state telephone monopoly, operated in accordance 
with European custom as a branch of the telegraph depart- 
ment of the postoffice. The French bureaucracy is notori- 
ous for its unprogressiveness. So acute and broadminded 
an observer as Lord Rosebery has said that the bureaucracy 
is strangling France. Certainly it is strangling the French 
telephone service, and, notwithstanding the activities of the 
Telephone Subscribers' Association, to this day the tele- 
phone service of Paris particularly is a source of pure ex- 
asperation to inhabitant and visitor alike. 

The Telephone Subscribers' Association started out with 
a bold and active policy of reform — reform of the service, 
reform of the plant, and reform of the regulations govern- 
ing the relations between the administration and its cus- 
tomers. Several thousand telephone subscribers in Paris 
and a few in other parts of France — outside of Paris the 
telephone is hardly developed at all — joined the association, 
paying a subscription of one dollar a year. .A.n administra- 
tive council composed of eminent business men, lawyers 
and scientific men was formed under the able and ener- 
getic presidency of the Marquis de Montebello, and a 
monthly bulletin was started in which have been published 
many articles describing the grievances of the French tele- 
phone subscriber, the defects of the French telephone plant 



and organization, and the stolid obstruct iveness of the 
French postoffice in resisting not merely real telephone 
reform, but even the ventilation or discussion of the causes 
which make for the extraordinary degree of telephonic 
inefficiency inflicted on the French public. The bulletin 
has also published many translations of American and Eng- 
lish telephone literature, and never tires of holding up to 
French eyes the picture of high development and high effi- 
ciency which the American telephone business presents. 
In the current number of the bulletin, for example, there 
is a footnote printed in heavy type giving the official figures 
for speed of operating in New York City, figures which 
must seem mythical to the Paris telephone user, more ac- 
customed to measure telephonic operations in minutes than 
in seconds. 

InefflcleBcy of French System , 

During its nine years of active life the Telephone Sub- 
scribers' Association has accomplished something for the 
improvement of the French telephone subscribers' lot, but 
not very much. Official obstruction has proved largely 
impervious to the steady stream of criticism contained in 
the Bulletin and in the articles contributed to the general 
press by the Marquis de Montebello, who has become a 
great student of the telephone industry and a collector of 
telephone information from all over the world. At the 
office of the association, presided over by M. Claro. the 
able secretary, and editor of the bulletin, there is prob- 
ably a more complete collection of telephonic data from all 
countries than exists in the offices of the postoffice tele- 
phone administration itself. A curious feature of the 
French administration is, that, although its telephone work 
is so backward it takes very little interest in telephonic 
progress in other parts of the world, and generally is able 
to find reasons why apparatus and methods which- have 
given good results abroad would not work in France. 
French officials for a long time opposed the adoption of 
the common battery system on the ground that the lamp 
signals would blind the operators, and again on the score 
that common battery talking would give bad transmission 
on the interurban lines.. This at a tinje when lamp signals 
were in use from Maine to California, to say nothing of 
France's nearest neighbors, England and Beleium. and 
when London and Brussels were talking to Paris daily by 
common battery. 

Citizens Protest Against Service 

I mention such points as this to illustrate the kind of 
dull obstruction which the association of telephone sub- 
scribers has been met with in its advocacy of telephonic 
reform in France. A stock excuse of the administration 
is that the telephone service will always be bad in France 
because the French temperament is not adapted to the 
telephone. The French temperament is excitable in the 
main, it is true ; but to urge as an excuse for general ineffi- 
ciency the non-adaptability to telephone working of a nation 
which has produced the submarine, the automobile and 
the aeroplane would i3nly occur to a dyed-in-the-wool bu- 
reaucrat, removed from all contact with the working world. 
In point of fact the French are essentially a business nation 
with a keener eye to the main chance than most, and as 
ready to save time and money as any. Were the telephone 
in France in commercial hands there would be a very dif- 
ferent tale to tell of its development and efficiency. 
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. Jn its early days the association scored a distinct suc- 
cess by securing a revision of the regulations governing 
the French telephone subscriber's contract. These were 
tyrannical in the extreme, and put the subscriber entirely 
at the mercy of the administration, which even reserved 
to itself the right, frequently exercised, of cutting off the 
subscriber's service for any trifling infraction of the rules. 
A committee of lawyers drew up a report on these regu- 
lations showing that various of them were contrary to the 
common law, and eventually they were revised in favor 
of the telephone-using public. On one or two occasions the 
association has brought suit in the courts against the ad- 
ministration in defense of the rights of telephone subscrib- 
ers, and usually with success. 

A reform of the service proper largely due to the agi- 
tation of the association has been the adoption of the com- 
mon battery system in Paris. This was long fought by the 
administration, and the magneto system was in use in Paris 
for many years after the common battery had become 
standard practice elsewhere. Even today, when most of 
the exchanges have been converted to lamp signalling, the 
system is not a true common battery, as the old subscrib- 
ers' instruments, converted to give automatic signalling, 
are retained in use with local batteries. When the French 
administration took over the telephone system it was made 
the rule, in response to agitation on behalf of a few small 
telephone manufacturers, that the subscriber should buy 
his own sub-station equipment. The multiple inconven- 
iences which arise from this rule and from the presence of 
dozens of different types of instruments in the system may 
be imagined, but when it came to converting to common 



battery the administration lacked the courage or the money 
— probably both — ^to make a complete job and replace all 
the subscribers' equipment by common battery apparatus. 
The converted local battery apparatus gave an infinity of 
trouble for a long time and is still a serious handicap. The 
association has long advocated the adoption of the complete 
common battery system, and unceasingly agitates the ques- 
tion, but so far without success. 

Want Measured Rate 

Among other general reforms advocated by the asso- 
ciation are financial autonomy for the telephone adminis- 
tration, the freer supply of capital for telephone purposes 
and the adoption of the measured rate for telephone service 
generally. One of the great difficulties under which the 
French telephone administration labors is the inadequate 
supply of capital. Votes of money for new construction, 
even when put at very moderate figures according to Amer- 
ican ideas of telephone expansion, are cut down or with- 
held by the parliamentary committees having control over 
finance. TTiis stinting or refusal of money for capital ex- 
penditure has a discouraging effect on the whole policy of 
the administration, and undoubtedly accounts in part for 
the obstruction offered to all suggestions of reform. A 
stock excuse, for example, for not adopting the measured 
rate is that the plant required to cope with the increase 
of subscribers which would result could not be provided. 
Still, notwithstanding all these difficulties, the Telephone 
Subscribers' Association labors on, endeavoring to keep 
alight the flame of telephonic reform in benighted France. 



Switchboard Sitf nalin^ in World's Largest Power Station 



IN the mammoth power stations of the present day, the 
generators are very often remote from that wonder- 
ful piece of mechanism, the modern switchboard, yet no 
time must be lost in transmitting instructions from the 
switchboard to the operator in charge of the big machines. 
The high standard of service maintained by the large pow- 
er companies makes it imperative that the signal system for 
transmitting such instructions be so reliable that the prob- 
ability of an error is eliminated. 

In the world's largest power house, the Keokuk gen- 
erating station of the Mississippi River Power Company, 
it is more than 800 feet or nearly one-sixth of a mile from 
the switchboard to the most remote generator and no part 
of the generator room is visible from the switchboard ow- 
ing to the fact that the latter is installed in an upper story. 
For this reason, no efforts were spared to make the signal 
system as dependable as possible. 

Transmitters and receivers are installed on each bench- 
board, the number corresponding to that of the generators 
controlled by it and also one receiver and transmitter is 
placed beside each generating unit. The left hand dial of 
each switchboard set is the transmitter, while the upper dial 
of the pedestal set is the corresponding receiver at the gen- 
erator. The lower dial of the pedestal set is the generator 
attendant's transmitter, while the right dial in the switch- 
lx)ard set is the corresponding receiver. 

Double push button switches are located on both sides of 
the transmission handles, and serve to operate signal lamps, 
-whistles and bells. 

To send a signal, the switchboard operator turns the 
"handle to the signal he wishes to send, this action moving 
the pointer on the dial of the transmitter, and, consequently, 
the pointer on the dial of the receiver at the generator 
stand, so that they both point to this signal. He then pushes 
a button on the right of the transmitting handle, thus light- 



ing a lamp on the generator whose operator is being sig- 
nalled to and also blowing a whistle to attract his attention. 

As soon as the operator at the machine has read the sig- 
nal, he turns the handle of his transmitter to the same sig- 
nal, thus transmitting the signal he has received back to 
the switchboard operator as a check. Then he presses the 
button at the right of his transmitting handle, thus extin- 
guishing the lamp and cutting out the whistle ; after which 
he presses the button at the left of the handle so as to 
light a lamp in the switchboard room and ring a bell there 
to attract the attention of the switchboard operator, who, 
after checking the signal, presses the button at the left of 
the transmitter handle extinguishing the lamp and cutting 
out the bell. 

This completes the sending and checking of a signal. 

The devices for sending and checking signals as outlined 
above were manufactured by the General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, N. Y. 

A. L. Brownell has been appointed superintendent of 
the Marquette County Gas & Electric Company, of Ishpem- 
ing, Mich. 

Miss E. Maxwell has been appointed secretarv-treas- 
urer of the St. Thomas Street Railway, of St. Thomas, 
Ont., by the city council. 

M. W. Whittemore has been elected secretary and 
manager of the Chicago, Waukegan & Fox Lake Traction 
Company, of Marengo, 111. 

H. W. RiDGEWAv has been appointed superintendent of 
motive power of the Denver & Interurban Railroad Com- 
pany, of Denver, Col., succeeding Mr. H. C. Van Buskirk 

V, F. Fabian has been appointed superintendent of the 
Westfield Division of the Springfield Street Railway Com- 
pany, of Springfield. Mass., succeeding Mr. Everett I. 
Putnam. 
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Telephone Rate Raise Authorized 

Nebraska Commission Sanctions Fifty Per Gent Increase 



AFTER six months iirvestigation the Nebraska State 
Railroad Commission authorized the Lincoln, Neb., 
Telephone and Telegraph Company to increase its 
rates fifty per cent on business telephones and twenty-five 
per cent on residence lines. The commission found that 
the company was not earning enough revenue to give 
proper service and at the same time furnish a fair return 
upon the investment. Even with the increased rates in 
force, ^t company cannot earn 7 per cent on the present 
value of the property. 

In explanation of its decision the commission says: 
**Under the law the engineering department of this com- 
mission made a full, painstaking and complete valuation of 
all the physical properties of the telephone companies and 
their various exchanges, comprising the plant as consoli- 
dated and under consideration in this hearing as of July i, 
1912, and since have, by making further investigation, in- 
ventoried all the additions and betterments down to date. 
The values for each of the component parts of the Lincoln 
zone prior to the consolidation were made up separately and 
then assembled, eliminating whatever of plant or apparatus 
became useless, by reason of the consolidation, except only 
such part of the .^nduits, cables and transmission lines and 
apparatus which would form a reasonable building in ad- 
vance of immediate needs. From a careful study of the 
various parts of the plant and an actual estimation by exam- 
ination and determination of age, the department also 
ascertained the present depreciated value of the whole. 

■eport of Coaiaitaflloii 

"In the result of these values the commission has the ut- 
most confidence and this confidence was not shaken, but 
rather strengthened, by the reports brought in behalf of 
the city, which caused a valuation to be made by an eminent 
engineering firm, whose findings confirmed the values sub- 
mitted by the commission's engineers, although arrived at 
by diflFerent methods. The present depreciated value found 
by the city's engineers was somewhat lower than that deter- 
mined to be the proper value by our own department, but 
this was by reason of the fact, as disclosed by the testimony, 
that the city's engineer applies to the various component 
parts of the plant a ratio of depreciation based on greneral 
averages met in investigation in some of the large cities of 
the country, among which was the city of Chicago, and the 
percentage applied included as one of the strong considera- 
tions the depreciation resulting from obsolescence, inade- 
quacy and public regulation which, it is well recognized, is 
much greater in large cities than in smaller cities, and part 
of which items do not enter into consideration at all in 
very small exchanges or in the suburban distribution svs- 
tem. The commis3ion has adopted the depreciated value 
determined by its engineers for the reason that thev have 
admittedlv made a closer and more extended inspection of 
the property, a more thoroueh study of actual agres of the 
component parts and have a better knowledge of the physi- 
cal condition of the property. 

"In order to further assure itself of the reason-^bleness 
and accuracy of the results obtained by its eneineering: de- 
partment the rommission called in the chief telephone eneri- 
neer of the Wisconsin commission, one of the oldest and 
strongest public service regulating: bodies in the central 
states, whose opinions are recogfnized and quoted, and have 
the re«nect of the entire co^mtrv. Thi«? engineer made a 
careful and painstaki"»g examination of the entire valuation 



made by our own engineers, checking in detail all of the 
items in the various component parts thereof, checking the 
unit prices and in fact the whole fabric which produced the 
result, and except in that he suggested a slight revision up- 
wards in one item and downwards in another, which varia- 
tions practically counterbalanced each other, he had no 
criticism to make of the valuation, but assured the commis- 
sion, both in consultation and on the witness stand during 
the hearings; mat the results obtained by our engineetmi 
department met with his full approval, and that they were 
as nearly correct as it was possible to determine." 

Statemtnt By the Gompttny 

Officials of the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co, have 
issued a staterrient regarding the finding of the commission" 
which is in part as follows: 

**The increase in rates allowed' by the commission was not 
as large as we believe the showing made entitled us to, but 
we shall accept it as embodying the best judgment of the 
commission after a long and exhaustive investigation oit 
its part. The request for an increase was filed six months 
ago. Ample opportunity was given for every objector and 
every conflicting interest to present whatever evidence was 
available. We filed the reports of our own engineers and 
accountants, and these were checked up and compared by 
the engineers and accountants of the commission, with the 
results of their own independent investigation — and l3oth 
by specially employed and qualified experts hired by the 
city, as well as the services of a telephone engineer from 
the Wisconsin commission. In additioti, tests of all sort« 
with respect to the service atid the equipment were made 
by representatives of the commission. Upon all this mass 
of evidence the commissioners have based their findings, 
and we shall make no complaint because these are not as. 
we had desired them. 

"Neither the Automatic nor the Bell exchanges in Lin- 
coln, when in competition, were making enough money to 
care for interest returns and depreciation, and after they 
were unified at a large expense and duplicate telephones 
were eliminated a worse financial condition confronted the 
company. 

"At no time has the company been asking the commun- 
ity to pay any larger telephone bills as a whole than it did 
before the two exchanges were made one. All that we 
have been asking is that the company should have made 
good to.it, by an equalization and adjustment of rates, the 
revenue it lost through the cutting out of all duplicate 
service. The investigation has shown very clearly, taking 
even the closely-pared figures of the city's experts as a 
basis, that the new rates are not sufficient to cover alf 
proper charges against the property. This makes it in- 
cumbent upon the company, in order to build the net income 
np to a satisfactory point, to add revenue through increiased 
business and to practice many economies. 

"It should also be considered that ten vears ago, when 
there were but 2,100 subscribers on the Lincoln exchange, 
the rates were practical Iv the same as today and the serv- 
ice necessarily limited. Two years previous to the opening 
of the Lincoln exchange even four-party residence lines 
cost 25 cents a month more than the new rate for indi- 
vidual line telephones. Today seven times that number of 
persons can be reached with better service conditions pre- 
vailing, and nothing additional is charged for the increased 
cost of piving it. 

"The increase, it will be noted, is not very large, and 
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in return for it the subscriber wil^^eceive more than dou- 
ble the service previously rendered. Before the tiwo ex- 
change were connected subscribers were restricted tri their 
communications with those who used the same exchange. 
These can now all talk to one another,. and that the oppor- 
tunity is utilized is shown by the fact that the total number 
of calls on the one exchange now is over 30 per cent greater 
than the combined number on the two old exchanges. 

'^Controversies such as the one just ended would have 
been avoided had not most telephone companies, when en- 
tering the business, guessed at what the rates should be. 
It is only within the last few years that it has been possible 



to arrive at a proper rate by following rules that are 
grounded upon an undisputable scientific basis. So that 
now when the people have talcen over the control of rates 
through properly constituted bodies, they not only have 
the power to find and enforce a just rate and to insist upon 
adequate service being given, but they have simple mathe- 
matical formulae to follow in reaching a decision, and any- 
one can check up on them to see if they have erred. It 
has been through the exercise of this authority that the 
new rates have been established, and by this means it is 
made clear that no one is being required to pay more than 
is right." 



Interest of College Students in Public Service Problems 



IT is a hopeful sign for a bett-er public understanding of 
public utility problems, when the students of colleges 
and other institutions of learning become interested in 
the question. Never before have public utility matters been 
discussed so widely in college debates, it is claimed, as they 
were during 191 2. The following excerpts from letters of 
college librarians indicate to what degree the students are 
interested, and how Public Service is being utilized in the 
study of the intricate but interesting questions that arise 
over the various relations between the corporations and the 
communities they serve. 

Harvard University. — I am glad to take this opportunity 
to thank you for placing this library on the mailing list of 
Public Service. It is the kind of thing which is distinctly 
valuable to our Municipal Bureau, which is constantly used 
by our officers and students, and we shall be glad if you 
will be so g2><^ ^s to continue sending it to us. 

Yale University. — Public Service is kept in our period- 
ical reading room, where it is of the greatest value to stu- 
dents and investigators. I beg to thank you for your great 
courtesy in keeping us supplied with this valuable periodical. 

De Pauw University. — Students have found the articles 
in Public Service very helpful in preparing work on sub- 
jects treated in this magazine. 

Missouri Valley College. — We consider Public Service 
a very valuable addition to our periodical files. 

University of Nebraska. — We keep Public Service on 
file in our Engineering Library, where it is found very 
useful. 

Drury College. — Our students make much use of Public 
Service in reference work. 

Purdue University. — We have found Public Service 
very useful. 

Oriental University of Virginia. — Public Service is 
highly welcome and is read by professors and students alike. 

State College of Washington. — Many of our students are 
interested in Public Service. 

Parsons College. — We consider Public Service a splen- 
did magazine and very useful. 

University of California. — We file Public Service in our 
periodical rdom where it is accessible to all our students. 

Throop Polytechnic Institute. — The rate wars now taking 
place in southern California make the articles in Public 
Service of particular interest to our students. 

Rockford College. — We keep Public Service in our ref- 
erence files for the use of students in working up papers on 
questions of public utility. 

Washburn College. — We find Public Service is used a 
great deal. 

Kansas University. — As the students often call for data 
on regulation of utility corporations, municipal ownership, 
etc.. Public Service is very much appreciated here. 

Arkansas-Cumberland University. — Public Service is 
much used by our classes in economics and sociology. 



University of Pittsburgh. — Public Service has been 
much referred to by our students. 

Rutgers College. — Public Service is bound in our refer- 
ence files and is used to a considerable extent. 

University of Maine. — You are certainly getting out a 
useful publication. Not duplicating that of some other pe- 
riodical and one which our students appear to find useful 
and interesting. 

University of Michigan. — Public Service is kept on file 
in the periodical room and is of interest to a great number 
of our classes.' 

Vanderbilt University. — We should be very sorry not to 
have Public Service and hope we may remain on your 
mailing list. 

William Jewell College. — We have been very glad to re- 
ceive Public Service and should consider it a misfortune 
not to have it. Our students find much use for it and espe- 
cially in their debates. 

Morningside College. — Our students make a great deal 
of use of Public Service, as the debating union needs just 
that sort of material. 

West Virginia University. — Public Service has been 
placed on our reading table and is much used by our stu- 
dents. 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute. — Public Service is 
much used by the students and we shall be very grateful to 
receive it in the future. 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. — Public Service is ex- 
tensively consulted by our students. 

Earlham College. — The students find Public Service 
very valuable. 

Albion College. — Public Service is valuable to our stu- 
dents and we shall bp very glad to have it continued. 

Lombard College. — To our students in debating and in 
social science, Public Service is most valuable and we are 
delighted to have it. 

State University of Iowa. — Public Service is being used 
by our students and I am calling the especial attention of 
the professors to it. 

Simmons College. — Public Service is of the type of ma- 
terial useful to our classes in economics and we are much 
obliged to you for sending it to us. 

Manhattan College. — We have been making much use of 
PiBLic Service and we should like to continue using it. 

Haverford College. — The students in economics make use 
of Public Service, and we shall be pleased if you will con- 
tinue sending it. 

University of Chicago. — Public Service is kept on file 
in our periodical room and we shall be pleased to have you 
continue sending it. 

Rockhill College. — Public Service has been found a val- 
uable aid to our students in their reference work. 

James Millikin University. — Public Service is used by 
both students and faculty. 
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Massachusetts Institute of Technology. — We are very 
glad to receive your valuable journal and will be much 
obliged if you will continue to send it. 

Buchtel College. — Public Service has been placed in our 
reference files and is made good use of by all the students. 

University of Virginia. — ^I am sure your publication has 
been of service and we will be very glad to receive future 
numbers. 

Clarkson College of Technology. — Public Service is 
placed in our reading room where it is read by most of our 
students. 

College of the State of New York. — We think Public 
Service is read much by the students, a large number of 
whom, in this colkge, are particularly interested in the ques- 
tions of public and social economy. 

Northwestern University. — We have been very glad to 
have Public Service and trust you will continue our library 
on your mailing list. 

Park College. — We find the students use Public Servite 
quite extensively. 

Drak« University. — Public Service is used a great deal 
by our students. 

University of the South. — We shall be very much obliged 
if you will continue sending Public Service, as great in- 
terest is now aroused in that direction. 

North Western College. — Public Service has been used 
by the students in connection with debates on municipal 
ownership, etc. 

University of Wisconsin. — We have bound back volumes 
of Public Service and have a complete set to date. We 
shall be greatly obliged if you will continue to send it. 

Kansas State Agricultural College. — Public Service has 
been placed on file in our library and has been in constant 
use. Our twenty-five hundred students will greatly appre- 
ciate having it continued. 

Waynesburg College. — The students have used Public 
Service, especially in debate matter. Such information as 
you publish is not otherwise available and we appreciate 
your favor. 

Indiana Universitv. — Public Service is used to a large 
extent by our students. 

Benedict College. — Public Service is being read and is 
greatly appreciated by our school. 

Ohio State University. — Public Service is used exten- 
sively by our students in engineering, as well as in eco- 
nomics. 

Illinois College. — Public Service is used by the students 
and we shall be sjlad to have you continue sending it. 

Creighton University. — Public Service has been placed 
in our reference files and we find that it has a very appre- 
ciable circulation among the more mature students. 

Western Reserve University. — Public Service has been 
used by our students to a considerable extent and we shall 
be glad to receive' it resfularly in the future. 

Hamilton College. — The students use Public Service and 
find it valuable in debate work and in some courses in eco- 
nomics and sociology. 

University of New Mexico. — Public Service is very use- 
ful in our reference work. 

Columbia University. — Public Service is kept on file in 
the reading room of our library .and we shall be greatly 
oblijB:ed if you will continue to send it. 

University of North Dakota. — Public Service is of much 
assistance to our students. 

Muhlenberg College. — Our students consult Public 
Service for material in debates and we shall be glad to have 
it continued. 

State University of Kentucky. — Our students have found 
Public Service very valuable in reference work. 

University of Vermont. — We can assure you that Public 
Service is of value to our students. 



University of Montana. — Pubuc Service is kept in our 
permanent files and the students find it very useful. 

University of Minnesota. — We are very glad indeed to 
have Public Service in our library and shall endeavor to 
keep the file complete and bound. 

Wellesley Collie. — Our reference library thinks Public 
Servic of value to our students and would be very glad to 
have you continue to keep this library on your mailing list. 

University of Oregon. — ^We appreciate having Public 
Service in our library and very much hope that you will 
continue to send it. 



The lUnminating Engineering Society Convention Program 

The Illuminating Engineering Society has announced the 
program for the convention of the organization which will 
be held at Pittsburgh, September 22-26. A glance at the 
program given below will convince anyone interested in 
illumination of the good things offered by the papers 
committee. Several of the subjects listed will undoubtedly 
provoke a helpful lot of discussion. 

The following program of papers has been decided upon : 

T. H. Amrine, of the Harrison Laboratory of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. Subject: "The Cooling Effect of Leading- 
In Wires Upon the Filaments of Lamps of the Street 
Series Type." 

George Claude, of Boulogne, France. Subject: *The 
Neon Tube Lamp." 

Messrs. E. C. Crittenden and A. H. Taylor of the Bu- 
reau of Standards, Washington, D. C. Subject : "The Pen- 
tane Lamp as a Working Standard." 

G. M. J- MacKay, of the Research Laboratory of the 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, N.V. Subject: 
"The Use of Nitrogen at Low Pressure in Tungsten 
Lamps." 

Prof. F. K. Richtmver, of Cornell University, Ithaca, X. 
Y. Subject: "The Photo-Electric Cell in Photometry," 

Dn C. E. Ferree, of Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, 
Pa. Subject: "The Efficicency of the Eye Under Different 
Systems of Illumination. The Effect of Varying the Dis- 
tribution and Intensity of Light." 

W. A. Darrah, of the Westinghouse Eletiric & Manu- 
facturine Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. • Subjett^ "Some Theo- 
retical Considerations of Light Production." 

A paper by the Engineering Department of the National 
Electric Lamp Association, Cleveland, Ohio. Subject : "Er- 
rors in Photometric Measurments." 

Dr. C. P. Steinmetz, of the General Electric Comoany. 
Schenectady, N. Y. Subject : "The Development of Alter- 
nating Current Luminous Arc Lamps." 

W. A. D. Evans, of the Cooper Hewitt Electric Com- 
pany. Hoboken, N. I. Subject: "The Quartz Mercury Va- 
por Lamp and Its Application." 

V. R. Lansingh. of the Holophane Company, Cleveland. 
Ohio. Subject: "Characteristics of Enclosing Glassware/' 

S. L. E. Rose, of the General Electric Comoany, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. Subject: "The Illuminating Engineering 
Laboratory of the General Electric Company at Schenec- 
tadv." 

R. B. Ely, of the Philadelphia Electric Company, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. Subject: "Church Lisjhting." 

S. G. Hibben, of the Macbeth-Evans Glass Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Subject: "Modern Practice in Street 
Railway Illumination." 

W. S. Kilmer, of the H. W. Johns-Manville Company. 
Subject: "Hospital Lighting." 

Roscoe E. Scott, of the National Electtic Lamp Asso- 
ciation, Cleveland, Ohio. Subject: "The Evolution of II- 
luminants." 

J. E. Philbrick. of York, Pa. Subject: "Some Com- 
mercial Aspects of Gas Lighting." 
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Twenty-One Kansas Cities Oppose Municipal Ownership 

TWENTY-ONE Kansas towns which get gas from attorney; Baldwin, W. Jones, mayor; Lawrence, E. U. 

Kansas Natural mains met recently at Topeka, Kans., Bond, mayor, J. H. Mitchell, attorney; Elk City, F. L. 

and by a vote of 20 to i turned down a resolution Faler, mayor ; Coffeyville. A. Curry, mayor, A. N. Atchen, 

calling for municipal ownership of the Kansas Natural Gas attorney ; Parsons, Tom Cordy, secretary of the Commer- 

Company's properties, but adopted a resolution requesting cial Club ; Rosedale, J. R. Pummer, mayor. 

the United States circuit court of appeals to have an early = 

hearing and decision of the appeal as to whether the federal w. F. Fuller has resigned as passenger and freight 

or the state receivers have jurisdiction of the Kansas traffic manager of the Modesto & Empire Traction Com- 

Natural's properties. pany, of Modesto, Cal. 

John Crain, city attorney of Fort Scott, made a lone Harry O'Brien has been appointed superintendent of 

fight for municipal ownership, and was the only one who overhead of the Ft. Wayne & Northern Indiana Traction 

voted for it. .. ,, Company, of Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

The following cities voted against municipal ownership J. E. Webb has been appointed superintendent of the 

and in favor of hurrying the hearing on the appeal : Parsons Railway & Light Company, of Parsons, Kan., suc- 

Independence, Ottawa, Lenexa, Baldwin, Lawrence, Elk ceeding Mr. Theodore. Dienst. 
City, Coffeyville, Columbus, Pittsburg. Edgerton, Olathe, C. E. Palmer has resigned as superintendent of trans- 
Kansas City, Kas., Topeka, Oakland, Leavenworth, Thayer, portation of the Ft. Wayne & Northern Indiana Traction 
Colony, Richmond, Parsons, Rosedale. Conipany, of Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

The representatives here of the twenty-one cities were : R- Swartz has been appointed superintendent of the 

Co,„n,bus, A. D..Whi.e,id..„,ay<.r;.Hmbur,. W H JS.. ^.SS^ Mr. f r'LSS"'' "' "'""'""^' 

Warren, mayor, and C. E. Pingree, city attorney ; Fort ^t^ i • ^ •.j.it.i.ti 

Scott, E. H. Morrow, mayor; Edgerton, C. W. Mays, O. J. Cherry has resigned as supermtendent of the L^^ 

mayor ; Olathe, J. S. Pellett, mayor, C. L. Randall, attorney; P^^* «^ P'^S,^^ Division of the International Railway Com- 

Kansas City, Kas., C. W. Green, mayor, R. J. Higgins, city P^^^* ^'^^ headquarters at Lockport, N. Y. 

attorney ; Topeka, R. L. Cdf ran, riiayor, W. C. Ralston, citv William E. Jones has been appointed master me- 

attomev; Oakland, E. H. Ensign, representing the mayor; chanic of the Chicago, Aurora & DeKalb Railroad Com- 

Leavenworth, E. W. Crancer, mayor; Independence, C. H. pany, of Aurora, 111., succeeding William H. Harms. 

Kerr, mayor, and T. S. Salathiel and S. H. Piper, Com- J. S. Alexander, heretofore superintendent of the 

mercial Club; Thayer, J. A. Christie, mayor ; Colony, W. T. Houghton County Electric Light Company, of Houghton, 

Watson, mayor; Richmond, H. L. Gault, mayor; LHtawa, Mich., has been appointed general superintendent of the 

A. H. Slater, mayor, C. S. Wilson, commissioner, E. F. Savannah Electric Company, of Savannah, Ga., succeeding 

Bowers, attorney ; Lenexa, T. L. Swift, mayor, C. C. Hogue, Mr. H. C. Foss, promoted. 



All Valuation and Rate-Making 
Problems Explained 

So great is the demand for reliable information regarding the valuation of public utilities 
for rate making and other purposes that public utility managers find it necessary to have 
an authentic reference work on this subject in their offices. The most reliable authority is — 

FOSTER'S Engineering Valuation of PubUc Utilities 

By HORATIO A. FOSTER 

Member Americim Institute of Electrical Engineers; Member American Societ 
of Mechanical Engineers; Connilting Engineer 

This work covers all phases of public utility problems, from the legal, economic and engi- 
neering points of view, including Franchises, Depreciation, Going Value, Appreciation, 
Capitalization, besides more than fifty tables and charts, and forms for use in making 
valuations. 

PRICE $3.00 NET 

Public Service Publishing Company 

Peoples Gas Building 
Chicago, 111. 
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Lo^ansport, Ind., Municipal Electric Plant 



I 



Investigation Shows Financial Failure of Enterprise 



OGANSPORT, IND., a city of approximately 20,000 
. population, has a municipal electric lighting plant 
which is the pride of the merchants and the majority 
of the citizens of the town. Whenever Logansporters visit 
neighboring cities or towns they tell of their city lighting 
plant, which furnishes current for 6 cents per kw. for light- 
ing and two cents for power purposes. The claim is made 
that besides furnishing the citizens light and power at this 
low rate, the city obtains its street and other public lighting 
without cost. In addition to giving these advantages, sup- 
porters of the plant declare that the city is making a profit, 
which will be used eventually to pay other expenses of the 
municipality. 

As a result of these claims of success agitations for the 
establishment of municipal plants have been started in other 
Indiana towns which are receiving from private companies 
superior service and at lower rates than Logansport has if 
the truth be known. Operators of the privately owned 
electric light plants know that the Logansport plant cannot 
be doing what the citizens claim for it. The territory is 
limited; coal at Logansport is $3.10 a ton, and there are not 
many large manufacturing plants to give a heavy day load. 
They know that if a private company tried to furnish serv- 
ice at Logansport at the rates charged by the municipal 
plant, even with the most economical management, it could 
not keep out of the hands of a receiver. Yet every year the 
city lighting department at Logansport makes its report 
showing a paper surplus of $10,000 or $12,000, and the 
Mayor regularly congratulates the citizens upon having a 
cheap lighting supply, and the city upon obtaining its street 
and public lighting free. 

Listening to these annual reports of success has been to 
the private plant operators like watching the performance 
of a prestidigitator. They knew that the results were 
tricks, but could not see how they were being done. But, 
like the magician's trick, the Logansport situation has its 
solution if it is sought behind the scenes. To determine the 
real status of the plant the investigation has to be carried 
back eighteen years ago when the city first went into the 
lighting business. There are no separate reports of the 
financial operation of the plant in the early years. It was 
not until 1905 that the plant made reports of its own and 
these are incomplete. The financial operations of the plant 
in the years from 1895 until 1905 have to be gathered from 
the reports of the treasurer and controller. 

These accounts show that instead of being the great suc- 
cess claimed, the Logansport plant is, and always has been, 
a financial failure in which the city has sunk over $360,000 
— more than enough to build a new city hall and a filtration 
plant, which the town needs sorely, and still leave enough 
over for schools and boulevard<5. 



Altogether the city has spent $384,163 on the plant, in- 
cluding interest on the funds it was forced to borrow from 
time to time. This expenditure, of course, is in excess of 
the receipts of the plant since it has been in operation. 
Besides this expenditure, the city has suffered a loss of $38,- 
163 in lost taxes, because -no private plant has been operat- 
ing in the town. This amount added to the sum the city has 
actually expended makes a total of $422,778, which might 
be termed "Expense of the plant to the city." 

City Has Spent $384, 163 on Plant 

When the plant was established the city appropriated 
$60,796. During the following years a total of $279,104 
was appropriated at various times, making the actual cost 
of the plant $340,000, not including the interest paid each 
year by the city. At present, owing to the scrapping of 
much machinery the property will not show a higher phy- 
sical valuation than from $218,000 to $225,000 according to 
former officials of the plant. 

The following table, compiled from the reports of the 
city treasurer and city controller from the time the plant 
was established until the end of 191 1, shows the annual 
deficits. None of these deficits were ever returned to the 
city treasury: 

ANNUAL DEFICITS OF PLANT SINCE ITS ESTAB- 
LISHMENT IN 1895. 

1895 ^ll.'^X 

1896 16,177 

1897 6,374 

1898 18,596 

1899 19,177 

1900 37,711 

1901 30.675 

1902 18,026 

1903 21,752 

1904 20,350 

1905 14,058 

1906 6,829 

1907 3,042 

1908 31,786 

1909 : 16,00(» 

1910 (Surplus. $12,000) 



1911 



732 



Total $:^09 869 

Less $12,000 surplus, 1910 12,IM>0 



Actual funds turned over to plant by city. $297,869 
The figures of this table show that there was a deficit 
each year of operation except 1910, when there was an 
apparent surplus of $12,000 for the year's operation. In 
this year there was an agitation among some of the taxpay- 
ers who wished to sell the plant. Ta make a showing, it is 
charged, the property was not properly kept up. Practically 
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nothing was paid out for maintenance. The next year there 
was a big deficit — ^27,732. These deficits were revealed 
by obtaining from the city books the amounts which were 
spent for operating and maintaining the plant, adding the 
interest the city had to pay for the money it borrowed or 
appropriated for the plant, and then from this total was sub- 
tracted the amount of receipts for the year. The balance 
showed the deficits or -surplus. Allowance was made for 
extensions and* improvements. 

Loss for 1912 

During 1912, with all proper charges made against the 
plant, there was a deficit of $36,763, as shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 

BALANCE SHEET FOR 1912. 

Salaries '. $23,000 

Fuel , 27,000 

Damage claims paid 1,500 

Operating and maintenance expenses other than fuel and 

salaries 42,540 

Interest (money that should be turned into the city treas- 
ury as interest on the taxpayers' funds that have been 

advanced to the plant) 19,535 

Depreciation (a fund that should be set aside to replace 
worn out machinery and parts of distributing system in 

order to keep the investment intact 21,500 

Taxes lost to city 3,700 

$138,825 
Receipts from all sources during year 102,362 

Deficit for year » $3(),7(i3 

F"rom this deficit of $36,763, shown in the above balance 
sheet, there should be deducted the cost of lighting the city 
streets and the public buddings now being lighted by the 
municipal plant. A liberad(i estimate of the expense of fur- 
nishing this service would be $15,000 a year, if the work 
was done by a private company. With this charge for 
public lighting deducted, there is still a deficit of $21,763. 

The item of interest, shown in the balance sheet, amount- 
ing to $19,535, of course does not appear in the city's report 
of the plant*s operation. The plant has never paid a cent 
of interest or principal of the many thousands of dollars 
that the municipality was forced to borrow or appropriate 
from the general fund to keep the plant going. The funds 
that were advanced by the city from year to year, amount- 
ing in one year to almost $40,000, were taken from the gen- 
eral fund or raised at the banks on so-called "city orders." 
These orders bore a 6 per cent interest rate and some of 
them are still outstanding. Recently the city declared that 
It would pay no more interest on them after December 7, 
191 2. Funds taken from the general tax fund to help the 
electric light plant left the city without sufficient money to 
meet the expenses of its street and fire departments, and 
other branches of public work, so bonds were issued to meet 
these expenditures. None of these bonds were ever re- 
deemed by money received from the electric light depart- 
ment. 

No Depreclatloki Provided For 

Another item appearing upon the balance sheet — depreci- 
ation — is not mentioned in the city's reports to the tax- 
payers. The average life of an electric light plant is ap- 
proximately twelve to fifteen years. Some of the machin- 
ery or equipment will last twenty-five years, other parts will 
wear out in three or four years. New methods of genera- 
tion or distribution will sometimes render obsolete a plant 
that has been installed but a few years. Publicutility oper- 
ators recognize these conditions and set aside each year out 



of the earnings a sum to take care of this contingency, so 
that when a piece of machinery or a part of the system 
wears out or has to be discarded there will be sufficient 
money on hand to renew it. The Logansport plant, in 
common with other municipal plants, has never made a pro- 
vision for depreciation. When machinery went out of 
service the plant management had set aside no fund to 
replace it and the city was called upon to furnish the money, 
which it always did — out of the general fund or by raising 
money on the 6 per cent "city orders." In the balance 
sheet appears the sum of $21,500 charged off to deprecia- 
tion. The physical condition of the plant is such that this 
sum will not be adequate for the purpose. It may not be 
used during 191 3, but there will come a time when the 
entire plant and distributing system will have to be gone 
over. When this time arrives, there will be no deprecia- 
tion fund and the city treasury will be called upon again. 

GUy Has Lost $38,000 !■ Taxes 

In the balance sheet there is also an item, "Taxes lost to 
city, $3,700." This of course does not appear in the city 
reports. This may appear confusing to the layman. It 
means that if a private plant was operated in Logansport it 
would add to the taxable value of the city to the extent of 
the investment made by the utility. A municipal plant adds 
nothing to the taxable value of a city. If during the 18 
years that the municipal plant has been in operation, a pri- 
vate plant had been furnishing service the private company 
would have paid into the city treasury at least $38,165. Last 
year a private company would have paid $3,700 into the city 
treasury in taxes. So in determining the earnings of a 
municipal plant engineers always deduct the amount of 
taxes the city would have received from a private plant, 
even though no such plant exists. 

The item "Damage Claims" which apears in the balance 
sheet also does not appear in the city*s report of the plant's 
operation. Since the plant was established the city has been 
called upon to pay out $26,023 in damage claims to persons 
who were injured, or whose property was damaged by rea- 
son of the operation of the plant. None of this money was 
ever paid from the receipts of the electric light plant but 
came out of the general fund of the city. As these claims 
would never have arisen unless the city operated the plant, 
they are properly charged off to that account. 

Besides the financial loss the city has suffered because of 
the operation of the city plant as it has had a retarding ef- 
fect upon the town's growth. Money has been diverted to 
keep up the plant that should have been used for public im- 
provements. There is no other city in Indiana of the size 
of Logansport that is disgraced with so poor a city hall. 
The executive department is housed in a store building 
which is not only unsanitary but is badly in need of repair. 
The city does not even own the building but pays an annual 
rental of $1,200 for it. The city is also in need of a filtra- 
tion plant, but because of the demands of the lighting de- 
partment it has been unable to find funds for the work. 

Notwithstanding all the claims of the supporters of the 
city plant Logansport is not a well lighted city. This is no- 
ticed in the downtown section. There is practically no elec- 
tric sign lighting, which adds so much to a city's attractive- 
ness. There is no ornamental street lighting to speak of. On 
two of the streets some merchants have placed ornamental 
posts in front of their stores. Others have refused to join 
in the improvement, so at night there are patches of light 
between large spaces of darkness. The city has lacked the 
hustling activities of the new business manager of a private 
company — and it shows it. 
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However, at present the chief harm done by the Logans- 
port plant is in its use by agitators in other cities, as an ex- 
ample of successful municipal ownership. The extravagant 
claims of profits, entirely unfounded, as an examination of 
its accounts will show, may tend to lead other cities in estab- 
lishing plants that will turn out to be white elephants. 

City Ownership Loses at Camdeiu N. J. 

By a vote of 13 to 10 Camden City Council defeated the 
project for a bond issue of $540,000 to build a municipal 
lighting plant, after a hearing at which both sides pre- 
sented strong arguments. 

At the hearing preceding the chief speakers against the 
proposition were Charles S. Boyer, Board of Trade; 
Charles M. Curry and Councilman F. A, Finkelday. Those 
who opposed it were Councilmen Van Hart and Harry 
Richmond. 

Opposition to the proposed municipal plant was led by 
the Camden Board of Trade, which had made a special in- 
vestigation of a large number of municipal plants through- 
out the country. In its communication to the citizens the 
Board of Trade claimed that it had failed to find any mu- 
nicipal plant giving satisfaction to the people, but, on the 
other hand, had found them greatly overmanned, usually 
for political reasons, and heavy^tax burdens on th#- people, 
and it argued that this would prove true in Camden should 
such a plant be built. 

The committee of the Board of Trade having the inves- 



tigation in charge opposed the scheme because it would in- 
crease the taxes very materially, the burden of which the 
business man would have to pay. The board opposed the 
city plant also because there has been a reduction of $29.50 
per lamp since the vote was taken seven jrears ago and ac- 
cording to a schedule issued in 1912 this amount can be 
further reduced. A report recently issued by the Board 
of Trade demonstrated that the city can purchase street 
lighting for $33,780 less than it can operate a plant ex- 
clusively for this purpose, according to the city's own ex- 
perts. 

The most effective argument against the proposed plant 
was presented by Frederick A. Finkeldey, chairman of the 
municipal electric light committee, who explained that h^ 
had brought the subject forward at this time as a means 
rather than an end. His opposition to a municipal plant 
was based on the impossibility of divorcing its manage- 
ment from politics. He asked the councilmen if they be- 
lieved that the various city departments were as well man- 
aged as their own individual businesses, and stated em- 
phatically that city employes selected under political influ- 
ence cannot possibly operate a plant requiring engineering 
training and experience so well as it can be operated by a 
private company that selects and promotes its employes 
solely on merit. The object in agitating the subject — name- 
ly, 4o obtain a suitable reduction in the charges, for lighlittg 
service — having been accomplished, Mr. Finkeldey urged 
the councilmen to cast their votes against the municipal 
plant. 



Spokane Wash. Waterworks Heavy Loser 

Annual Deficit Equal to Neariy Hall of Gross Earninf^a 

Ry GLENN MARSTON 



TiE greatest lesson to be learned from the Spokane 
water works is that a city cannot run into debt con- 
stantly without a day of reckoning. The extrava- 
gance of the early days of municipal ownership in Spokane 
is now bearing fruit, and it is doubtful if Anybody could 
bring about a much better showing at the present rates thari 
is now being made by Alex Lindsay. 

The city owned the water works as far back as 1890, 
when the cost was given as $211,130.10. Since then the city 
has had a tremendous growth, as have most of the far 
Western communities, until the value of the waterworks is 
given as $4,11 3^553.42 on Jan. ist, 1912. This does not, 
however, represent the total money invested in the plaAt, for 
I have Mr. Lindsay's authority for the statement that old 
equipment, when replaced has sometimes been charged off, 
and the cost of the new equipment entered in its place. The 
cost of this new equipment, however, is met by bond issue, 
and is charged up to new investment. The plant maintains 
no depreciation account, the only attempted record of de- 
preciation being the writing off, in some instances, of the 
value of replaced elements of the property. Depreciation, 
however, is a very real item, as much of the distributing 
system (all of the original system, I understand) is built 
of wooden pipe, which wears out, according to Mr. Lind- 
say's report as quickly as four years in many instances, 
while its life is practically never over twelve years. Taking 
an average of eight years, the depreciation on wood pipe 
is over twelve per cent a year, yet no reserve is laid aside 
to replace this pipe when worn out. 



The result is that the capital account is far above what 
it really should be, and the plant is swamped with interest 
charges. Besides issuing bonds to care for depreciation^the 
old councils used to make extensions wherever their friends 
wanted them to regardless of whether the conditions war- 
ranted it or not. This accounts, to a considerable degree for 
what one of the officials so aptly called "our horrible debt." 

Exceaalve Capital Accoant 

Since Spokane was rapidly increasing in population it 
was only natural that selling real estate should be one of the 
city's chief industries. It was also natural that these real 
estate dealers, being so latge a part of the business element, 
should have strong influence in the management of the 
city's affairs, and quite as natural that they should exert this 
influence to the utmost in securing the extension of water 
mains into unpopulated "additions" which the dealers hoped 
to sell at increased prices on account of the convenience of 
city water. It was a situation in which Spokane was not 
unique. 

Another factor, in which Spokane is again not unique, 
is the lack of inter-responsibilrty between different depart- 
ments. The water department does not collect its bills, nor 
handle its own funds. This is done by the comptroller. 
The water department draws against the general city funds 
when it Wants money, and is naturally not limited by the 
ratio of income to outgo, but only by the amount of money 
available in the city treasury. Such a system would neces- 
sarily lead to extravagance and poor accounting. 
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An astonishing example of the way mistakes in account- 
ing under such a system can occur is the discrepancy in 
gross earnings for 191 1 as reported in one instance by the 
water department, and in the other by the comptroller. On 
page 27 of the 191 1 report of the water department the 
cash collections for 191 1 are given as $440,225.88 for water 
rentals and $69,657.09 for labor and materials. On page 
18 of the comptroller's report, the figures are $435,791.88 
and $69,675.04 respectively. These reports were, when I ex- 
amined them, eighteen months old, and yet the water depart- 
ment officials had never noticed the discrepancy until I 
pointed it out to them ! There was a great scurrying around 
when I asked for an explanation and I was finally told, in 
July, 1913, that there had been a mistake in the report from 
the Comptroller to the water superintendent in November, 
191 1, and that it had been corrected on the boks after the 
reports were out ! How long after, I was not told. 

City Under Commlasioii Government 

The city of Spokane is under the new commission form 
of government, but in the management of the waterworks it 
does not seem to be working any better than the old form. 
Under the new plan each department of the city govern- 
ment is distinct from the others, finance, public safety, utili- 
ties, etc. The result is that the finance department, while 
responsible for the accounting of all moneys received and 
expended by the city, is not responsible for the things for 
which the money is spent. It is not to blame if the utilities 
department asks for more money than it ought to have. The 
utilities department is supposed to know how much money 
it needs, and the finance department spends it on order from 
the utilities department. The utilities department, under 
which cpme§ waterworks management, knowing that it will 
get the money it asks for without question, keeps on asking. 
If a new m^pis needed, ask the finance department for the 
money! If a pump needs repairs, get the money from the 
finance department ! As long as the finance department has 
money in the bank, no mattfer whether it comes from water 
rents, taxes, or bond issues, the water department can get 
it ! Is it strange that the water department goes recklessly 
on, heedless of whether the income equals the expense or 
not? 

To show how the water department is capitalizing its 
operating expenses, one need only examine the accounts 
dealing with running new services. In Spokane every new 
customer has to pay for the pipe from the main into his 
house. He also has to pay for the meter. The city digs the 
trench, lays the pipe, and furnishes the meter. The expense 
to which the city is put in doing this is charged to the water- 
works improvement fund, a capital account — ^but the money 
which the customer pays for the work is credited to earn- 
ings of the waterworks! In 1912, the "earnings*' for this 
kind of work amounted to $54,214.99! 

Another interesting example of capitalization of oper- 
ating expenses is found in two other items charged up to 
the improvement fund. One of these is a judgment against 
the water department for damages sustained through the 
bursting of a main. It amounts to $2,740. The other is an 
item of $900 entitled the "Powell judgment.'' It seems that 
Powell was discharged, but protested, and was eventually 
reinstated. . He then brought suit for the amount of money 
he would have earned if he had been working during the 
time he was idle,^ and got an award of $900. Personally, I 
cannot, for the life of me, see where the waterworks sys- 
tem was "improved" by paying damages for a broken main 
or in paying the back wages of a disgruntled employe. 

It just occurred to me that there must be something seri- 



ously wrong with the financial condition of the Spokane 
waterworks when, in examining the various reports which 
I obtained, I was unable to find any sign of a balance sheet! 
Things must be pretty bad, I thought, if it was impossible to 
fix up some sort of a balance sheet, no matter how skinny 
the debit side was made by omitted items of expense. It is 
common practice among municipal plants, both water and 
light, to rig up a balance sheet showing income and expense 
during the year, but omitting interest, depreciation, sink^ 
ing fund, and any other items on the expense side which 
may be necessary, and which are likely to be never missed 
by the casual reader, in order to show the word *'proAt" 
in big black letters. But here was a case where no attempt 
was made to show the financial condition of the plant! 
Things must be pretty bad, inded ! 

Plant Has No Balance Sheet 

So I set to work to dig out the items of expense during 
the year 1912, aild see how far the $472,972.75 of gross 
income (including both water rents and the charges for 
running services and installing meters) would go. As I 
went on I did not wonder that the city was timid about pre- 
senting a balance sheet, for I found that the deficit would 
equal practically half of the gross earnings. Without figur- 
ing anything for legal services in the damage suits, or any- 
thing for the financial department's labor in collecting 
money, or lost taxes which would be paid by a corporation 
doing the same work — without chargmg anything for any 
of these items the deficit figured out at $225,329.71 ! The 
items making up this deficit include only operating ex- 
penses, interest, depreciation, and sinking fund. 

There are $2,650,000 of bonds against the plant, and also 
an issue of city warrants, made in 1897, of $350,000, of 
which part have been paid oflf. There are still outstanding 
$125,000. The general debt of the department is therefore 
as follows: 

Date of 

Issue. Kind. Due. Interest. Amount. 

1894 Refunding water Bonds 1914 5 % $ 50,000 

1905 Water works add. and ext 1925 4 % 450,000 

1910 Water works improvement 1935 4V6% 400,000 

1911 Refunding water bonds 1931 4%,% 500,000 

1911 Spokane water bond 6 % 1,250,000 

18.07 Water works warrants.. 4V6% 125,000 

There are also outstanding a considerable number of local 
improvement district bonds, the exact number of which can- 
not be obtained. However, deducting the bonds issued 
against the plant from its present value we get $1,113,553.42, 
which can fairly be assumed to represent the value of the 
local improvement bonds outstanding. Interest on local im- 
provement bonds is 6 per cent on a total of $66,813.20. The 
total interest on the general debt, outside of local improve- 
ment bonds is $124,650. 

The operating expenses can in part be secured from the 
comptroller's report. The total of the items which are self- 
evidently operating expenses is $145,701.37, but they may 
have been more than this. The cost of running services is 
given at $10,976.13, of meters and parts as $30,280.68, and 
of the meter department payroll $9,948.80. To these ex- 
penses must be added the damages paid of $2,740.00 and the 
*Towell judgment" of $900. 

Next comes the important matter of depreciation, most 
important in Spokane on account of the flimsy character of 
the distributing system. While there is a great deal of 
wood pipe, there is some steel pipe, on which the superin- 
tendent figures depreciation at 5 per cent to 8 per cent, 
some pat^t iron pipe on which the depreciation is the same, 
and some cast iron pipe on which the depreciation rate has 
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not been determined by the superintendent. Deducting the 
value of land and buildings from the total value of the 
property, and charging only 5 per cent against machinery 
and distributing system, we get a figure of $160,292.28 as 
representing the annual depreciation. 

Of the outstanding bonds, $2,250,000 are 20-year bonds, 
and $400,000 are 25-year bonds. The city makes a prac- 
tice of spending the interest from its sinking fund invest- 
ments, so it is therefore necessary to charge up 5 per cent 
a year on the 20-yeaf bonds and 4 per cent a year on the 
25-year bonds in order to create a sinking fund for the 
amortization of this debt. The total necessary is $128,500 
per year. It has also been the practice to pay one-twentieth 
of the 1897 warrants each year, amounting of $17,500 each 
year. 

Thus we find that the total cost of operating the Spokane 
water works for the year 1912 was as follows: 

Interest on general debt $124,650.00 

Interest on L. I. D. debt 66,813.20 

Depreciation •.,. 160,292.28 

Operating expenses 145,701.37 

Running services ^10,976.13 

Meters and parts 30,280.68 

Payroll meters .' 9,948.80 

Powell claim 900.00 

Damages from burst pipe 2,740.00 

One-twentieth of 1897 warrants ......./... 17,500.00 

Sinking fund 128,500.00 

Total $698,302.46 

against which there was a gross revenue of $472,972.75. 

In spite of the "horrible debt^' which has piled up 
through making unnecessary extensions to the distributing 
system, it was not until two years ago that the city had 
adequate water service. There was no time prior to that 
period when either part or all of the city was not suffering 
from inadequate pressure, or from no pressure at all. While 
the council seemed willing to please their real estate friends 
by extending mains wherever desired, they seemed to feel 
that the water would pump itself. At any rate, it was only 
after violent agitation, which had to be almost continuous, 
that the council could be persuaded to instal additional 
pumping capacity, and in each case the growth of the sys- 
tem made the new pumps insufficient even before their in- 
stallation was completed. 

Up to 1907 the department took its water from the 
Spokane River direct, but at that time it was considered 
unsanitary, and a new supply, taken from an underground 
stream in the vicinity, was found. While the old supply 
was unsanitary, it was of exceptional quality for industrial 
purposes. On the other hand, the new supply is almost 
absolutely pure from a sanitary standpoint, while it is so 
hard that it can only be used industrially with great dif- 
ficulty. One laundry claims to have cut its soap bill in two 
by giving up city water and locating where it could get river 
water, and there are numerous complaints on account of 
damaged boilers. 

It may be thought by some that the great deficit in the 
operation of the water works is due to low rates or some 
other unusual condition. This is not so. The city has the 
usual scale of flat rates, its prices being very close to the 
average — ^higher, if anything. The meter rate is 10 cents a 
thousand gallons, with no reduction for quantity. The 
result is that the city cannot, on account of the high rate, 
get any of the large water users as customers. They can 
drive wells of their own more cheaply. 

The deficit is due primarily to the old aldermanic man- 
agement, which spent money freely on one part of the 



system and skimped on the rest, and due to the constantly 
increasing interest charges resulting from capitalizing oper- 
ating expenses and depreciation^ 

No City Ice Plant for St. Pau^ 

That the establishing of a municipal ice plant would be 
a costly venture for the city, and that the patrons of such 
a plant would not get their ice cheaper than from private 
companies, is the report submitted by G. O. House and 
Oscar Claussen, sub-committee to inquire into the initial 
and running expenses of a municipal ice plant in St. Paul. 
The maximum amount of money for such a venture is 
$250,000, under the authorization of a bond issue for that 
amount, but, according to the least costly of the two pos- 
sible plans submitted yesterday, $125,000 would go for the 
building of two ice houses at Vadnais Lake, costing $50,- 
000 each, five distributing stations, costing in all $5,000, 
and eighty wagons $20,000. But the initial outlay for -these 
necessary establishment expenses is small in comparison 
with the cost of cutting, storing, loading and distributing 
the ice. By the figures submitted recently to the full ice 
committee, $4.97 is the minimum charge a ton, which Mr. 
House and Mr. Claussen would feel safe in warranting. 
Below is given a table which shows the cost in the aggre- 
gate and per ton for handling of 100,000 tons of ice from 
lake to consumer : 

Cutting and harvesting of 100,000 tons at Vadnais Lake, 

at $0.25 per ton $ 25,000 

Unloading 90,000 tons (allowing for shrinkage) from ice 

house to cars, at $C.25 per ton 22,500 

Transporting 90.000 tons to city, at $0.20 per ton 18,000 

Unloading 3^000 tons from cars to wagons, at' $0.25. .... 8,000 
Unloading 55,000 tons from cars into distribution houses, 

at $0.20 11,000 

Unloading from distribution houses to wagons 50,000 

tons, at $0.25 per ton 7,500 

Distributing 75,000 tons from cars or distribution houses 

to patrons, at $3 per ton 225,000 

Total $317,000 

This total of $317,000. when divided bv 75,000, the number of 
tons to which the original 100,000 has shrunk, the cost a ton is 
$4.23. Added to this are these charges: ^ 

Per Ton. 

Interest and depreciation of equipment $0.15 

Insurance 04 

Office expenses, including administration and collections.. .10 

Unforeseen circumstances 45 

Cost of cutting, harvesting, tran.sporting and distributing.. 4.23 

Total $4.97 



Oaynor Vetoes Municipal Ice Plant Scheme 

Mayor Gaynor of New York has vetoed the aldermanic 
resolution providing $32,000 for the municipal ice plant 
scheme of Borough President McAneny. The mayor 
thinks that the money could be more profitably spent in 
road-repairing and that caution must be exercised to keep 
expenditures below the constitutional limit of 10 per cent 
of the real estate values of the city* He charges the scheme 
with being a political game and vote-catcher. 

Schenectady Forced Out of Ice Bnalneaa 

Schenectady, N. Y. — Mayor Lunn, Comptroller John L. 
Meyers, Treasurer Philip T. Andres, Commissioner of 
Public Works Charles A. Mullen and Superintendent of 
Water Fred W. Bentley are permanently restrained from 
any act that may be construed as entering into the busi- 
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ness of selling ice, by a decision of Justice Kellogg of the 
Supreme Court, granting an injunction to David V. Max- 
well, plaintiff. Only recently the Socialist administration 
was restrained from selling groceries in an attempt to 
reduce the high cost of living in the city. 

Protests AilalBst M. O. Railway Bond Issue 

The proposal of the city of San Francisco, Cal., to issue 
$3,500,000 in bonds for the extension of the municipal rail- 
way in that city has met with unqualified disapproval by 
the Chamber of Commerce. On July 21 that body issued a 
statement giving its reasons, which may briefly be sum- 
marized as follows: The exposition can be adequately 
served in other ways not involving a large drain on munici- 
pal resources. The extension of the existing system of 
street car lines into the outlying districts would be in- 
definitely blocked by the proposed municipal ownership 
plan. The city cannot afford to borrow the money, for 
"cities as well as individuals must pay the penalty of ex- 
travagance." 

The body says that it has considered the subject from 
three points of view as follows: (i) as it will affect a so- 
lution of the street railroad facilities for the visitors to the 
exposition in 1915; (2) as it will affect a solution of the 
street railroad transportation problems of the whole city as 
they relate to the city's proper growth and development, 
and (3) as it affects the borrowing capacity of the city in 
relation to its imperative necessities. 

So far as the transportation to the exposition is con- 
cerned the Chamber of Commerce says in its report that 
this transportation "can readily be obtained without cost to 
the city by securing extensions to existing lines at four or 
five points, comprising approximately only fifteen blocks of 
new track and by an automobile bus service operated along 
Van Ness avenue from important sections of the city. The 
report says, however, that the question of transportation to 



the exposition, although important, is merely a temporary 
condition, that the general transportation problem is of 
much more importance and that this problem can be solved 
only by encouraging the extension of the existing railways. 
Reasonable ccmditions should be written in any new fran- 
chise for privately owned roads as the result of the chartei 
amendment, and private capital should be induced to con- 
struct and operate extensions into the new sections. Finally 
the report says that the bonded indebtedness of the city 
is such that it would be most unwise to attempt to place 
all of the available funds of the city in municipal railways 
when money is required for a new water supply and other 
necessary city improvements. 

LlnneaSf Ho.t Shuts Down Plant 

After eight years of operation of municipal lighting 
plant the citizens decided to abandon their plant and in- 
stead have contracted with the Brookfield Electric Light 
Company, located at Brookfield, Mo., a distance of 12 miles 
from Linneus. The operating expenses oi the city plant 
were a great deal more than the deal made with the power 
company and instead of midnight service they now have 
24-hour service. 



Toronto Municipal Line Shows Deficit 

A nominal profit of $1,447, ^^^h an actual deficit of a 
little over $10,000 is shown in the report of city treas- 
urer of Toronto, Ont., for the first seven months of the 
operation of the Municipal lines on Gerard street in that 
city. The capital cost of the line was $283,000, the revenue 
for one month in 1912 and six months in 1913, was $16,- 
296, while the expenditures during that period were $14,819. 
The charging of interest and sinking fund at 7 per cent, the 
figure given by the Treasury Department, leaves a deficit 
of approximately $10,000. 



Defeat of Municipal Ownership at Sandusky, O. 



A PROPOSITION to issue $200,000 in bonds for a 
municipal electric lighting plant at Sandusky, O., was 
defeated at an election held July 30. One of the 
strongest arguments against the proposition was the failure 
of the municipal plants of Ohio during the flood. Some of 
these plants have not restored service yet. In discussing 
this phase of the subject the Sandusky Register said : 

"There is one phase of the municipal plant proposition 
which the public are apt to overlook, and it is an important 
one. In several municipalities of this state, during the 
floods last March, which suffered from high waters, more 
or less damage was done to their public utilities and munici- 
pal plants. Some of them were put wholly out of business 
for days and weeks. Some communities got neither water 
nor light for nearly two weeks. The people suffered ter- 
ribly. This was especially true in the case of light plants 
and the work of restoration was greatly retarded. The city 
of Hamilton was in utter darkness for two weeks or more 
following the destruction of its plant. Other cities suffered 
comparatively as much. Findlay was an exception. A 
company furnishes the light and power there and the town 
was without light only two nights because the general man- 
ager of the company, having the contract to light the city, 
immediately got busy. He did not wait for the authority 
of a council or commission to act but put a force of men to 



work at once, without having to go through the machinery 
of a meeting of city ofiicials or anybody else and notwith- 
standing the plant was entirely inundated and as the Find- 
lay papers said at the time looked practically ruined, the 
manager had his force of men at the plant and the moment 
the water receded men worked night and day with the gen- 
erators and restoring the machinery so that within 48 hours 
after the flood was at its height, the people were being sup- 
plied with light and power and their suffering was relieved. 
The Findlay papers in calling attention to it said that it was 
one of the greatest reliefs afforded there, for it eliminated 
the possibility of looting and gave the sufferers opportunity 
to recover that much sooner from the distressing conditions 
in which the flood had left them." 

Several days after, the Findlay Republican said : 
'The flood has pointed out the utter futility and failure 
of municipal ownership and it has given it such a hammer- 
ing that it ought never to be permitted to lift its head 
again." 

"The people of our neighboring city had a concrete ex- 
ample of the way privately owned utilities do things in 
contrast with the usual dilly-dallying methods used by city 
officials and it was not surprising that they recently over- 
r whelmingly defeated a municipally-dwned and operated 
plant scheme." 
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The Future of Gas Li|{htin^ in View of 

Electric Competition 



By ROBERT FRENCH PIERCE 



IN CONSIDERING the future of gas-lighting with ref- 
erence to any particular branch of the industry, it is 
necessary to survey the entire field, for any increase 
in the popularity of lighting by artificial gas is sure to be 
reflected in popular sentiment and indirectly inure to the 
benefit of natural gas undertakings. The following refer- 
ences to artificial gas-lighting have therefore a certain 
bearing upon your own field of endeavor, and it is for this 
reason that they have been incorporated. 

The future of gas-lighting will depend upon : 

I — Relative reductions in the costs of producing energy 
in the form of gas and competing illuminants. 

II — Relative improvements in the efficiency of gas and 
competitive lighting appliances. 

Ill — Relative improvements in the conditions under 
which gas and competitive illuminants are furnished to 
consumers in order to secure the operation of lamps at 
the highest efficiencies. 

IV — The relative activities displayed by gas and com- 
peting interests in selling and publicity. 

I hope to show that the last two items are so immensely 
greater in importance that the future of gas lighting may 
be said to lie principally in the hands of the gas interests, 
and to depend almoist entirely upon the extent to which the 
possibilities of the future are utilized. 

Under I let us consider. 

Probable trend of the cost of supplying electricity. 

Probable trend of the cost of supplying gas. 

The question of electricity supply naturally divides itself 
into 

Electricity generated in steam plants. 

Electricity generated by water-power. 

It is obviously improbable that any reduction in the price 
of coal may be anticipated, or any noteworthy improvement 
in the efficiencies of steam-boilers, engines, or electric gen- 
erators. It is obvious, therefore, that any reduction in the 
cost of electric energy supplied from steam-driven genera- 
tors must come through the reduction of the burden of 
fixed charges per unit of energy supplied, through increas- 
ing load factors, obtained by inter-connecting networks 
serving a larger population per dollar invested in plant 
and transmission. As far as lighting load is concerned, 
there is no 'prospect of increasing the load factor by this 
means, for electricity is a product that cannot be stored 
economically, and the lighting demand is practically simul- 
taneous over any area which could be knitted together in 
an inter-connected network. 



The load factor of any lighting system depends almost 
entirely upon the hours in which artificial light is required, 
and a large network serving several states would have but 
a slight advantage over a system serving a single city. 

Were it possible to connect into one network the entire 
territory between Chicago and New York, feeding both 
ways from Cleveland, the hours of lighting demand would 
only be increased by one hour over those for Cleveland 
alone, so that improving the load factor on electric lighting 
systems would appear to involve some invention for slow- 
ing up the earth in its rotation about its axis. 

Hydro -Electric Systems 

Much has been expected from the development of hydro- 
electric systems in the way of reducing electric lighting 
costs, but experience has indicated that the costs of lighting 
service (especially in residences) is so largely comprised 
of fixed charges which are independent of energy costs 
that the anticipated relief from this quarter has seldom 
been realized. Furthermore, the commercial radius of dis- 
tribution of hydro-electric power is quite effectively cir- 
cumscribed by the limitations placed upon transmission 
line voltages by corona effect and the influence of such 
competition is confined to certain localities. Again, hydro- 
electric power is by no means necessarily cheaper than 
steam power. Many hydro-electric undertakings fail to 
compete with local steam-driven plants. 

In the supply of artificial gas, T anticipate developments 
far more revolutionary than any that are likely to take 
place in the supply of electricity. 

The existing illogical candle-power requirement has re- 
sulted in extravagant costs of supplying gas with no corre- 
sponding advantage to the consumer and are sure to be 
eliminated in the interest of the consumer in the not too 
distant future. 

Figuring $0.60 per 1,000 cubic feet as practically the 
lowest price at which the high candle-power gases sold 
for illuminating purposes can be delivered to the largest 
consumers, this represents a price of $1 per million B. T. 
U/s. In Staffordshire, in England, a company is carboniz- 
ing at the pit-mouth producing a gas which they transmit 
23 miles and sell to large consumers at a profit at a price 
corresponding to $0.20 per million B. T. U.'s. For prac- 
'tically all purposes, the value of a gas to the user is a 
function of heating value only (clean, pure gas only being 
considered) and I am confident that the future develop- 
ment of the artificial gas industry will lie along the line 
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of carbonization at the pit-mouth in by-product recovery 
coke-ovens, tar refinefies being located nearby to work up 
residuals, the gas being delivered at high pressure into an 
interconnecting network, and sold (on a B. T. U. basis) 
at not more than one-half and perhaps one-third the prices 
now necessary. Such a network would have a storage ca- 
pacity worthy of consideration in determining the economy 
of the system. The increasing demand for conservatism 
of our natural resources is bound sooner or later to bring 
about some such procedure to extract the maximum value 
from our coal output and it is not difiicuU to see its ad- 
vantages. The increase in the use of gas for lighting, 
power, heating and other purposes that would be gained 
can hardly be overestimated. 

As regards improvements in lamps, there is little reason 
disturb Sie present equilibrium. 

Among electric lamps, the incandescent type seems to be 
by far the most suitable for most purposes, and the enor- 
mous amount of research work which has been devoted to 
this type would indicate the unlikelihood of a filament 
material superior in efficiency to tungsten being discovered. 
It is true that the present lamp may be operated consider- 
ably above its present efficiency with a substantial reduction 
in burning life. This expedient would, however, only be 
adopted by users paying the higher rates for energy. 

As the costs of lamp manufacture are reduced through 
improved processes, charging off of development charges, 
etc., there will be a tendency to operate at efficiencies some- 
what above the present, but this would hardly be expected 
to reach a degree sufficient to reduce the existing economy 
differential in favor of gas lighting. 

As regards gas lamps and mantles, the latter are in a 
somewhat similar situation to the electric incandescent lamp. 
I do not see any indicated line of improvement in mantle 
efficiency. The available field for mantle materials has been 
very thoroughly searched and very little improvement over 
the present type seems within reach. 

In burners, however, the opportunities for improved effi- 
ciencies seem considerable. Practically no effective research 
work has been done on gas burners, but recent investigation 
indicates considerable opportunities for raising the effi- 
ciencies of all types of gas burners. 

Improvement in Gas Lamps 

Gas lamps placed upon the market during the past year 
have shown increases in efficiency over former types of 
from 15% to 25%, and there is reason to believe that fur- 
ther improvements will follow. 



This, of course, does not include lamps to operate at 
2 pounds pressure and upwards. For many purposes, 
notably street and factory lighting, the trend seems to be 
toward the latter type, by which increases in efficiency 
of the order of 200% are obtained. In England, a certain 
amount of interior store lighting has also been satisfactorily 
accomplished by high-pressure lamps. Altogether, I think 
we may regard high-pressure as an inevitable development. 
It has one enormous advantage. The high efficiency may 
be obtained in lamps ranging from 60 to 4,500 candle- 
power, whereas, electric flame arcs of the same order of 
efficiency are limited to very large sizes by their inherent 
features. 

Altogether, it may be said that while we may only refer 
to the exhaustion of possibilities in a very limited sense, 
it appears that electric lighting is certainly nearer its ulti- 
mate development than gas lighting — it has covered more 
of the ground and it is reasonable to expect gas-lighting 
to make the greater stride in efficiency in the future. 

An expression of thermal efficiency is hard to make, 
because it depends upon the color and composition of the 
light selected as a standard, but if the efficiency of the 
tungsten electric lamp is, say, 2%. that of the incandescent 
gas lamp is of the order of 7%, so it is apparent that there 
is much unexplored ground. In fact, recent results with 
both low and high-pressure gas lamps indicate that much 
of this ground will soon be covered. I have seen an in- 
verted burner similar in all respects to the prevailing type 
except in the matter of proportion of parts, having an effi- 
ciency nearly 40%' higher than has been obtained heretofore, 
and I shall be considerably surprised if the average effi- 
ciencies of gas lamps for five years hence is not at least 
50% above the present standard, and I can see no chance 
whatever for corresponding advances in electric incan- 
descent lamps. 

The two remaining factors in the development of gas 
lighting are almost entirely in the hands of the gas com- 
panies. As shown before, the strictly economic factors are 
in its favor, and it appears that future competition will 
be largely one of service and salesmanship, and the vigor 
with which gas companies have attacked these problems 
during the past five years is evidence that the exigencies 
of the future will be capably met. 

The American public is rapidly coming to a point where 
the choice of any sort of appliance depends more than any- 
thing else upon its capacity for relieving the owner of 
attention and annoyance, and the future success of gas- 
lighting in any situation will depend largely upon the pains 
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taken to secure the installation of convenient, satisfactory 
appliances, together with gas conditions favorable to con- 
tinuous and reliable performance with a minimum of at- 
tention. 

This involves first of all the sale of lamps and mantles 
of the highest quality obtainable, and correspondingly the 
elimination of the cheap and flimsy products which are at 
present responsible for much discredit cast upon gas light- 
ing. The best method of accomplishing this is deserving 
of the best attention of every one in the gas industry. 
This is, I think, largely a matter of advertising and sales- 
manship, and may be more properly considered under that 
head. 

The next consideration is ease of lighting lamps. The 
pilot light is under favorable conditions entirely satisfactory 
for this purpose, and the important condition for its satis- 
factory service is uniformity of pressure. A pilot light is 
negligible in gas consumption provided the pressure is suffi- 
ciently uniform to enable a small flame to be burned with- 
out danger of extinction from a drop in pressure. This 
close regulation may, of course, be most certainly obtained 
by the use of individual house governors, and it is perhaps 
fortunate that there is a general trend in this direction in 
gas distribution. It may be argued that the maintenance 
of such governors is a troublesome item. There is, how- 
ever, no reason why a house governor need be anything but 
an entirely reliable and satisfactory apparatus and the de- 
velopment of governors fully meetii^ these requirements 
will most certainly follow a higher standard of specifica- 
tions, necessitating, of course, somewhat of an increase in 
the cost. Such a development is, however, particularly 
desirable in the natural gas field, where the necessity for 
going farther afield for your supply, increasing the value 
of the product, places greater and greater em^asis upon 
the desirability of using more efficient appliances of all 
kinds. 

Cheap Prodacts Are Waatefal 

It is a well-established economic principle that cheap 
products are wastefuUy and inefficiently used and that in- 
creased attention to efficiency inevitably accompanies an 
increase in the value of the product. 

I emphasize the necessity for close attention to pressure 
regulation because it is so intimately connected with the 
satisfactory operation of pilot lights, which, until super- 
seded by other means of lighting, should by all means be 
placed upon- every gas lamp as far as possible. 

The absence of satisfactory means for the remote control 
of lamps on prevailing natural gas pressures is a drawback 
more imaginary than real. As a matter of fact, most elec- 
tric lamps are now being equipped with pull-chain sockets 
—precisely similar to the pilot by-pass as far as convenience 
is concerned. In most cases, economy, if nothing else, de- 
mands that means be provided for lighting only such lamps 
as may be required at the time. I^rge halls and similar 
places are, of course, exceptions, but form a comparatively 
small proportion of available lighting business. 

New Business at Marquette, Mich. 

The Marquette County Gas & Electric Company is now 
at home in its new office, 215 Main street, where new elec- 
tric and gas appliances, some of which have never before 
been seen in this section, are being shown. 

The company will start a special sale of indirect lighting 
fixtures and has arranged with the Holophane works to 
display the latest designs. The Holophane company was 
the first to introduce the celebrated Holophane shades and 
reflectors, now so generally used. This company is now 
controlled by the General Electric Company, which has 
enlarged the works and reduced the price of these fixtures 



about 50 per cent. It will well repay any one who appre- 
ciates the value of retaining good eyes to inspect these 
latest fixtures. 

To get the people of Ishpeming and N^aunee to use 
these fixtures, the lighting company expects to sell them 
at about cost, on small monthly payments. 



New Gas Plant at Laurel, Miss. 

The design and construction of the new gas plant and 
distribution system to be installed at Laurel, Miss., this 
year, has been placed with Henry I. Lea, consulting gas 
engineer, Chicago. Plans and specifications are now being 
prepared, and bids will be requested by Mr. Lea probably 
within the next two weeks. The financing of this project 
is being done by the General Service Corporation of Phila- 
delphia. 

Edson O. Sessions Opens New Chicago Office 

Edson O. Sessions, consulting engineer, specializing on 
woods for public utilities, has opened a new office in Chi- 
cago in the Marquette building. Mr. Sessions has had over 
twenty years' service in construction and engineering work. 
He is a fellow of the A. I. E. E., a member of the A. S. M.' 
E., an associate member of the A. S. C. E., and a member 
of the I. E. S. 



George Brockman has resigned as superintendent of 
the Herington (Kan.) municipal water and light plant. 

C. R. Vincent has succeeded M. D. Leslie as superin- 
tendent of the Osceola (Mo.) Electric Light Company. 

J. C. Anderson has succeeded Mr. T. T. Kruger as 
superintendent of the municipal electric-lighting plant of 
Peru, Ind. 
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House Wiring Campaign at Columbus, O. 



1 



THE Columbus, O., Railway and Light Co., in August, 
began an extensive house-wiring campaign. A care- 
ful canvass of the city, just completed, shows that 
there are 4,301 houses in Columbus where electricity is 
not in use. Hence the campaign. 

In order to bring electric service within the reach of all 
the company has perfected an arrangement with the elec- 
trical contractors of the city whereby the work may be 
done and paid for on the installment plan — 30 per cent of 
the cost on the completion of the work and 70 per cent in 
five monthly payments. 

With the starting of the campaign the company will 
open its "new business" department in commodious quar- 
ters at 104 North Third street, and will conduct the work 
from there. The new department, which will include the 
old contract department, will be placed in charge of W. A. 
WoUs, who has been in the company^s service for fifteen 
years. 

Will Canvass City 

Details of a systematic plan of campaign, covering the 
entire city,, have been perfected. Solicitors will be started 
out to visit the un wired homes. They will carry specimen 
plates showing standard electric fixtures of varying cost. 
Blank wiring applications will be sent out, showing each 
householder in minute detail how much it will cost him to 
wire ^h room. 

"Many people have the idea that electrical wiring is 
very costly and it is to puncture this fallacy that we will 
conduct the campaign/' an official of the company stated 



Tuesday. "For instance, our solicitors will be able to 
show, through a brief computation, that the cost of wiring 
an average eight-room house is but $78, including the neces- 
sary fixtures." 

Interesting pamphlets have been prepared, setting forth 
the attractive features of electric service, and calling atten- 
tion to its safety, convenience, cheapness, cleanliness, 
beauty and brightness. One pamphlet takes up in detail 
the methods of wiring old houses with a minimum of 
trouble. Attention is particularly called to the multiplicity 
of labor-saving devices which are now open to use in homes 
where electric current is available. 

Canvassers, in soliciting new business, will give the 
applicant the option of having the work done by any elec- 
trical contractor which he may select, or in turning the 
details over to the company. In the latter event the work 
will be split among all the electrical contractors of the city, 
a uniform price having been agreed upon. 

"We believe that through the campaign we can bring the 
comforts and economies of electricity to thousands of 
people," Rail-Light officials declared, in announcing their 
campaign. 

Frank E. Cole has resigned as superintendent of the 
Louisville & Northern Railway & Lighting Company and 
the Louisville & Southern Indiana Traction Company, 
with headquarters at New Albany, Ind. He has been con- 
nected with these properties for nine years, previous to 
which time he was with Mr. Samuel Insull, at Chicago, 
111., in the management of the latter's electrical interests. 
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FACTS About "NEW PROCESS" 

ROUND FRONT 

GAS HEATERS 



No. 240. List Price, $9.00 
2ir high, 15' wide, 8^ deep. 



Side View 



5 Point efficiency — throws heat to front, 
both sides, to the floor and the ceiling. 

There is no other heater that can give this 
efficiency. 

Its radiation of heat is most satisfactory, 
and its consumption of gas is economical. 

New Process Round Front Heaters are the 
ones to tie up to. 

This round front causes radiation of light 
and great heat in a semi-circle, producing heat 
on both sides, as well as in front, and a warm 
cheerful glow from the reflector, which means 
comfort on a cold and dreary night. 

Cold air is drawn off the floor through the 
large end of the reflector, (which is open and 
ftmnel shaped) and passes directly over the fire 
box up through the small end and out at the 
top of the heater. This insures an increased 
circulation of the warm air without extra cost 
of operation. 

These heaters are made in two sizes, Nos. 
238 and 239 constructed of Wellsville Polished 
Steel, presenting a beautiful appearance, and 
the Nos. 240 and 241 finished in White Por- 
celain Enamel, all handsomely trimmed in 
nickel. Every heater is equipped with a three 
inch flue connection and all valves used are 
lever pattern fitted with an adjusting needle to 
regulate the gas pressure. 

This appliance gives the user the most satis- 
factory service, because it delivers more heat 
from the same amount of gas. 

If you have not sent for a sample, do it 
nOw and increase your heater sales. 

New Process Stove Co. 

DIV. OF AMERICAN STOVE CO. 
4417 Perkins Ave. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Introduction of the Gas 
Refrigerator in Chicago 

ANEW utilization for gas has been discovered in Chi- 
cago by the invention of a "gas" refrigerator which 
is designed to do away with the use of purchased ice 
in the home. By the use of gas not only will the house- 
keeper be rid of the inconvenience of the iceman and drip- 
ping pans, but will be enabled to manufacture ice for 
making ice-cream and other purposes, right in the home. 
One of the gas refrigerating machines was in actual oper- 
ation in the show rooms of the Peoples' Gas Light & Coke 
Company of Chicago, during the month of August. 

The workings of the gas refrigerator are as follows: 

Aqua ammonia, contained in a generator-absorber, is 
heated by a gas flame. Heating the aqua ammonia liber- 
ates the pure ammonia contained therein, which passes (in 
gaseous form) to a condenser, where it is condensed into 
pure ammonia liquid. As soon as enough pure ammonia 
for refrigeration is generated, the gas is automatically 
turned off and the generator-absorber is cooled by water. 

The condensed -(liquefied) ammonia, passing through a 
one-eighth inch Shelby tube and a regulating valve, en- 
ters the brine tank, which is placed in the ice compartment 
of the refrigerator. 

In the brine tank the liquid ammonia evaporates in pipe 
coils submerged in brine. In evaporating (changing from 
a liquid to a gas) the ammonia becomes very cold and 
chills the brine. Thus the brine is constantly maintained 
at a very low temperature, and all moisture in the air cir- 
culating in the refrigerator is deposited on the cold surface 
of the brine tank in a thick white frost. This insures the 
pure, dry-cold temperatures necessary to keep foods firm 
and fresh. 

\fter chilling the brine, in the manner above described, 
the ammonia returns through a quarter-inch Shelby tube 
to the generator-absorber (which has been cooled by 
water), and is re-absorbed by the "weak liquid" from 
which it was originally driven off. Perfect automatic con- 
trols govern this cycle of operation, turning on the gas 
(which is lit by a pilot light) when necessary to generate 
pure ammonia; turning off the gas and cooling the gen- 
erator-absorber to permit the ammonia to re-absorb. 

Some of the advantages claimed for the new system are 
that it is noiseless. No whirring motor, no thumping 
piston. 

It is automatic and, having no motor, bearings or work- 
ing parts to oil or adjust, it requires no attention what- 
ever. Safety is guaranteed not only by the excellence or 
the materials used in construction, but in the small quan- 
tity of ammonia employed in this system, and the fact that 
the ammonia is surrounded by water practically all the 
time. And it has no stuffing-box or working parts to leak 
or burst. 

The operating cost is low. The only expense of opera- 
tion is the gas and water used. The original charge of 
ammonia never has to be removed, as it is used over and 
over. A saving of at least 50 per cent over motor driven 
refrigerating plant of equal capacity or the use of natural 
ice is claimed. 

At present only machines adaptable to large residences 
or apartments are being manufactured. These machines 
cost approximately $400 to install. They will consume 
$8 or $9 worth of gas a month. The manufacturers, how- 
ever, are working on a model for smaller installations as 
well as on models for stores and butcher shops. 

p. J. Fleming has been appointed manager of the Ren 
Wingf (Minn.) Gas Light & Power Company, succeeding 
Adolph Wagner. 



Detroit Jewel Gas Ranges 
Are the Only Perfect Bakers 

Perfect Baking in a Gas Range 
depends upon the proper circula- 
tion of the Products of combustion. 



The Reason Why 

HEAT from the oven burners 
first strikes the double asbestos 
lined oven bottom and it is 
then deflected to either side of the 
range. 

It then flows into the oven thru 
two openings in the oven linings on 
each side, then to the rear and bottom 
of the back oven linings into two small 
openings which connect with the flue 
collar. 

Also to the rear of the oven top 
where it passes thru a series of open- 
ings into a sheet flue, extending the 
full width of the range, circulating to 
the front of the range and then back 
over the steel plate into the flue collar. 

This insures the circulation of the 
Products of Combustion in all parts of 
the oven. 

Letters of Patent Protect 
the Detroit Jewel Plan 
of Construction. 

Made by the 

DETROIT STOVE WORKS 

Detroit Chicago 
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Misleading Municipal Plant Reports 

Much harm is being done by the incomplete and mis- 
leading reports being sent out by the cities operating 
municipal plants. Many of these reports all show that the 
municipal plants are great successes, when as a matter of 
fact they are actually financial failures. One of the 
chief offenders in this regard is Logansport, Ind., which 
operates an electric lighting plant. This city's plant has 
been a tax eater since it was established, yet the city 
officials claim it is a success and so report to other cities 
seeking data on municipal plant operation. Municipalities 
seeking data of this character should ask for something 
more than the bald statement that the plant is a success. 
They should give consideration only to a complete financial 
report of the plant's operation, showing all of the expendi- 
tures, and all of the money that has been invested in it. 

Another city which persists in making incomplete re- 
ports is Winona, Minn. As a rule, these misleading state- 
ments of municipal ownership success go unquestioned, 
but occasionally a newspaper calls attention to them, as in 
a recent case at Kahspell, Mont. Daring an agitation for 
the establishment of a municipal plant the Kalispell Bee 
gave space each day to the Municipal Ownership League 
to be occupied by arguments in favor of municipal owner- 
ship. The League began to print these misleading reports 
of success in other cities, until the editor of the newspaper 
called a halt, in the following editorial: 

In considering the water question it is just as well to look 
at both sides of the question and not try to deceive ourselves 
by quoting figures that are obviously incomplete and misleading. 
]f this is done it will result in future disappointment, when in 
actual practice the plan fails to work out as expected. There 
are many cities where public ownership has resulted in higher 
rates than was had under private ownership. In any event, the 
rates must be high enough to pay the cost of operation, interest 
on the money invested, and provide a reasonable sum each year 
to cover depreciation of the plant. If any of these items are 
omitted from the expense account of any statement which pur- 
ports to give the working results of any plant, it is obvious that 
the statement is misleading, and whether this is done through 
ignorance or design is of no consequence for the result in either 
case is the same. 

The statement published bv the Municipal Ownership League, 
purporting to give the results of the operation of the water 
plant owned by the city of Winona is obviously incorrect. The 
interest charge is placed at $3,237.50, although the plant cost 
$391,808.97. The full interest charge at 5 per cent should be 
$19,590. The mere fact that the city has paid off most of the 
bonds does not justify the elimination of the full interest charge, 
because the city could invest the same amount in bonds of some 
other city and use the revenue derived from them to furnish free 
water to the citizens. 

In the same statement, nothing is allowed for depreciation 
when everyone knows that depreciation is just as certain as the 
law of gravity, and must be allowed for. A summary of the 
statement mentioned is as follows: 

Income from the sale of water $25,344.46 

Interest 3.237.50 

Operating expense 13,157.17 

Total $16,396.67 

Leaving an apparent net profit of $8,949.79. 
A more correct statement of the operation of the Winona 
plant would be as follows: 
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Interest $19,590.00 

Depreciation 11,754.00 

Operating expense 13,157.17 

Total $44,501.17 

Revenue 25,344.46 

Deficit $19,156.71 

Nothing is to be gained by garbling the figures either for or 
against municipal ownership, and it is better to discuss the mat- 
ter from the standpoint of reason and common sense. 

Logansport sends out the same incomplete and mislead- 
ing statement of its electric light as Winona does of its 
water plant. Nothing is allowed for interest, depreciation 
or other legitimate charges. 

* * i^ 

Fostered Public Utility Agitations 

The great majority of agitations against public utility 
companies are created and fostered either by newspapers 
or politicians and are always started for selfish purposes. 
The politician wants popularity and the newspaper wants 
public favor — unless there are more sinister motives behind 
the attacks. Of course there are cases where unwise public 
utility administration has brought down attacks, but in nine 
cases out of ten there is no real basis for the agitations. An 
example of this fact is shown in a case at Birmingham, Ala., 
where the Birmingham News began an attack upon the local 
telephone company. The newspaper soon discovered that 
there was no just cause for the fight it had inaugurated and 
abandoned the attack. 

This newspaper deserves the highest credit for its action. 
It is one of the few daily publications that would have 
dropped the agitation after it had once started. Many 
papers would have kept up the attacks and created a publir 
feeling of hostility against the company, which would have 
been absolutely unjust. 

After ceasing its attacks the News made the following 
editorial explanation of its action. 

" 'Why have you dropped your fight against the tele- 
phone company ?* The News was asked a few days ago. 

"Should any other subscriber be entertaining a similar 
inquiry, it may be pertinent for The News to state its posi- 
tion on the telephone situation. 

"Some weeks ago, in accordance with what appeared to 
be widespread public dissatisfaction with the telephone 
service in Birmingham, The News wrote to the City Com- 
mission, calling attention to the general dissatisfaction and 
insisting that the Commission use its power and authority 
to procure such service as would be satisfactory to the 
public, who are the masters of the Commission and of the 
telephone and all other public-service corporations. 

"The grievance was not that individually or personally of 
The News, but of the people, to whom The News owes 
a duty in its quasi-public service capacity. 

"Commissioner Weatherly .wrote a letter to Manager 
Turnbull of the Bell Telephone Company, who, on his 
return to the city, replied to the effect that the telephone 
service was *as good as in other cities where like conditions 
prevail,* according to the terms of its charter franchise. 

"Mr. Weatherly thereupon called upon The News to 
makd good its offer to procure evidence from the public 
that the service was bad. 

''The Ncivs immediately printed Mr. Weatherly's letter 
under large headlines on the front page, and offered its 
services to the public in transmitting to the Commission 
complaints from subscribers. To render the making of com- 
plaints as convenient as possible, complaint coupons were 
printed in the paper on the next two succeeding days. Thus 
the heads of the 25,000 homes in Greater Birmingham into 
which The Ne^vs goes every day (and this doubtless in- 
cludes practically 100 per cent of the users of the 15,000 



telephones in the greater city) had ample opportunity to 
register their complaints. 

"In a few days 65 complaints had been received and 
were placed in Mr. Weatherly's hands. Since thai time 
14 more have been received, making a total of 79, or about 
one-half of i per cent of the total number of telephones. 

"Several mentioned that since the agitation had started, 
the service had improved materially. There is little doubt 
that this is a fact, and The Nezvs is glad if, through its 
instrumentality, an improvement was brought about. 

"In the meantime the Bell Telephone Company announced 
plans for spending some $87,000 in other improvements,, 
particularly in the suburbs. The News does not claim credit 
for this, because it is hardly possible that those plans were 
made on a few days' notice. 

"In the meantime, the telephone company also was receiv- 
ing letters — letters of commendation from its subscribers. 
The News has seen about 35 of those letters, and they repre- 
sent all classes, from big concerns to single party line 
phones in the suburbs. 

"And experience teaches that people are more given 
to writing complaints than commendation. If they are sat- 
isfied they take it as a matter of course, but if they are 
dissatisfied they "kick." This applies to readers of news- 
papers and it applies even more so to users of public utili- 
ties. ^Silence gives consent* is an axiom that is just as true 
in the relation of the people to newspapers and to public 
utilities as to the girl who is asked for a kiss. 

"A successful newspaper must gauge the apportionment 
of its space according to the number of people interested in 
a given subject. For this reason it publishes more news 
about sports than about metaphysics, more news about the 
churches than about curio shops, more about the price of 
food than about the price of radium. 

"It is not often that the public has such a direct oppor- 
tunity to express its interest in any subject as has been given 
to the users of telephones. 

"Consequently when only 79 out of the entire total of 
35,000 subscribers in and out of Greater Birmingham 
express an interest in the telephone matter. The News 
hardly could be expected to continue to devote space to thai 
subject than to other subjects of more interest to the other 
34,921 subscribers. 

"Under these circumstances The News feels that the 
question of whether the telephone service is good, bad or 
indifferent is up to the people, the telephone company and 
the City Commission," 

4t 4t ♦ 

Insufficient Rates Imperil Interurban Developments 

Attorney J. B. Howe of Seattle, Wash., general counsel 
for the Stone & Webster interests in the Northwest, has 
appealed to the State Public Service Commission to save 
the Puget Sound Electric Railroad Company's Seattle- 
Tacoma interurban system from financial wreck. The rates 
the company is now compelled to charge, he claims, will 
wreck the company. He announced the company stood 
ready to throw its books open to any experts the commis- 
sion desired to name. 

Members of the commission admit that the interurban 
probably is in bad financial shape and that they are in a 
dilemma as to whether they should allow the company to 
try the effect of higher rates on its earnings. The zone 
adjacent to Seattle, where the rates are lowest, presents 
the chief trouble. 

The commission practically decided that before t^ing 
any action for or against the company's plea, it would get 
full data on the steam railroad and boat transportation 
companies operating between Seattle and Tacoma. This 
data, it is held, would enable the commission to pass more 
thoroughly on the interurban company's plea. It was 
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brought out that the interurban has to meet heavy 
competition. 

The plea for permission to charge higher rates was made 
by Mr. Howe at an informal meeting of the board in the 
rooms of the Tacoma Commercial Qub. Sometime ago the 
commission issued an order reducing many of the inter- 
urban rates. The company appealed to the federal court, 
but the latter refused to interfere. It advised the company, 
however, to make another appeal to the commission. While 
it was understood that the question would be taken up at 
the informal gathering, Mr. Howe's plea was hardly ex- 
pected until later, and came unexpected, almost dramatically. 

"There would be electric railway lines connecting Seattle 
and Tacoma with Vancouver today," said Mr. Howe, "if 
the companies were allowed to charge rates on which they 
could exist. A line should be constructed from Mount 
Vernon to Everett, completing the gap. The Bellingham 
line was built because the company wanted to keep good 
faith. Had only the question of profit been taken into 
consideration, I tell you, gentlemen, the line would never 
have been constructed. 

"The state should not adopt a policy that would keep 
money out of the state. The rate between points on the 
interurban near Seattle is the smallest in the United States 
that any company has been required to make. A few com- 
panies voluntarily put their rates as low, but the conditions 
are different. 

"The rates we are compelled to charge will wreck the 
company. The commission should take our appeal and 
save us from the inevitable and that will come if this is 
not done. Aside from my appearance here as an attorney, 
I should want, as a taxpayer, to see the commission take 
action that will allow the electrical lines to exist. 

"We stand ready to throw our books open to any experts 
you want to name. We come to you to help us out on the 
business end." 

Attorney Howe declared that the state is forcing the 
electrical interurban railroads of the Puget Sound district 
out of business. 



Superintendent Dalrymple' s Visit 

The recent visit of James Dalrymple, superintendent of 
the municipal tramways of Glasgow, Scotland, to the 
United States has done much to clear away from the public 
mind the feeling that because Glasgow has a municipal 
street car system with penny fares, that American cities 
should be furnished similar service. While Mr. Dalrymple 
beheves in municipal ownership for Glasgow, he is broad 
enough to state that it would not do for American cities. 
In commenting upon this commendable attitude of the 
Scottish traction expert, the Milwaukee Sentinel said: 

"James Dalrymple, general manager of Glasgow's model 
municipal street railways, is a traction expert, and not a 
propagandist of a social economic theory. 

"He is a practical man, not an idealogist, and the question 
as to the comparative values of municipal ownership and 
control vs. private ownership and control is for Mr. 
Dalrymple a relative one, depending entirely on local cir- 
cumstances and conditions. 

A system that fits Glasgow might be a sorry misfit in 
other cities; and when former Mayor Dunne innocently 
called Mr. Dalrymple over to "expert" Chicago (in the 
hasty conviction that the Glasgow manager would as a 
matter of course, prescribe municipal ownership as a 
traction panacea for Chicago) Mr. Dalrymple, after care- 
fully surveying the situation and a look at the politicians, 
upset Mayor Dunne by declaring that public management 
would not do for Chicago, at all. 

"As Glasgow is deservedly the pattern city of municipally 
owned and managed street railways, the warm compli- 



ments Mr. Dalrymple has just been paying to the plants 
and service of the privately owned and managed street 
railways in American cities are certainly pretty conclusive 
as to the superior fitness of the American nonsocialistic 
system for America. 

"Mr. Dalrymple's cordial tribute to the great Milwaukee 
traction plant must be highly appreciated at headquarters 
and his statement that "the average pay per hour to our 
(Glasgow) employes is 14 cents, as against the 25% aver- 
age in Milwaukee," should cause workingmen who have 
been listening to the flapdoodle agitators for municipal 
socialism, as the workingman's paradise, to do scttne 
thinking." 

The Chicago Daily Neu^s also learned something from 
Mr. Dalrymple's visit, as evinced by the following editorial 
on graded car fares which appeared in that paper. 

"James Dalrymple, Glasgow's superintendent of munic- 
ipal tramways, who is again visiting Chicago, believes from 
the experience of his own city that a system of graded 
fares for street car service would prove popular with Chi- 
cagoans, would save money for working people and would 
allow the local transportation companies sufficient profits. 

"Unconsciously, no doubt, »Mr. Dalrymple thus advises 
Chicago to fall into the error that helped produce in Glas- 
gow slums that have been called the worst in the world. 
Some of those slums have been removed in recent years 
at the cost of millions of dollars. 

"Slums and city transportation are related problems. 
Without doubt, the cost of getting to and from suburbs 
is oftentimes the determining factor in keeping workers 
and their families in neighborhoods where the population 
is dense and the housing facilities are inadequate, insani- 
tary and otherwise undesirable. Most of the workers' fam- 
ilies in Glasgow live in cramped apartments in the crowded 
city. Other reasons besides the fact that tram fares in 
Glasgow range from i cent for a mile up to 12 cents for 
distant suburbs enter into the equation, but the cost of 
transportation is an important contributing cause. 

"The Glasgow plan applied to Chicago would tend to 

continue and intensify urban congestion at points where 

it is already a serious problem. The citywide 5 cent fare, 

on the contrary, tends to encourage residence in the more 

open spaces, where land is relatively cheap and where there 

is some chance for the head of the family to acquire his 

own home. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

A City's True Friends 

It is in times of stress, that cities, as well as human 
beings, learn who are their true friends. The Ohio floods 
gave the citizens of the water-swept cities a new under- 
standing of the public utilities, and the men who run them. 
Now Hot Springs, Ark., has just found out how human are 
those who run the public utilities of the city. After the 
city had been gutted by fire, there were none who worked 
harder, sacrificed more, and co-operated in the work of 
restoration more than the men who own and operated the 
public utilities. 

In commenting upon this action of the utility men, the 
Hot Springs Nezv Era said : 

The Public Utilities should be commended for the splen- 
did manner they are coping with the fire situation by spend- 
ing much money and labor restoring the electric service 
with all possible dispatch. They are doing everything in 
human power to give the Hot Springs people electricity as 
soon as possible. 

When their expensive plant on Malvern avenue burned to 
the ground in the great fire Friday, the officials did not 
stand around holding their hands and wondering what they 
must do next. General Manager S. E. Dillon got to a tele- 
graph wire and put the situation before the Federal Light 
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and Traction Company when the plant was hardly in ashes. 

Before the ground was cold, a representative from the 
corporation that owns the Public Utilities here was on the 
ground. Orders for machinery were telegraphed' all over 
the country and this machinery will be here in a very few 
days by express at an enormous expense. Some of it is 
being installed in a temporary plant now. 

The company has done more than that. It has given em- 
ployment to all its employes who wanted it. Motormen 
who received $2 a day are getting the same thing for dig- 
ging holes and other work that the company could get done 
for a dollar or less a day. 

Knowing the people need some way to reach their homes 
in the outskirts of the city, the company has hired tally-hos 
and other conveyances at great expense and run them on a 
schedule. It cost them far more to operate these convey- 
ances than they get out of it in five-cent fares that are 
charged. 

These and many other things the Public Utilities' backers 
have done not because they had to, but because they wanted 
to carry out their policy of giving the people the best pos- 
sible service that money can buy. 

« * * 

Electric Railways Studying the Public 

The American Electric Railway Association, whose com- 
pany members represent over 36,000 miles of track — more 
than 76 per cent of the total in this country — will hold its 
thirty-second annual convention in Atlantic City, October 
13 to 17. 

The preliminary announcement of its program indicates 
the growing attention which public service corporations are 
giving to the matter of relations with the public and em- 
ployes. Technical matters, being left largely to the allied 
associations, composed of the technical men of the business, 
the parent association, in which are found the heads of the 
companies, devotes its attention largely to subjects of gen- 
eral interest to the industry. 

This year it will hear the report of a committee composed 
of representatives of its own organization, the National 
Electric Light Association, the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers and the American Telegraph & Telephone 
Company, on a f6rm of agreement and a code of practice 
for the joint use of poles in city and village streets, which 
it is expected will lead to the gradual elimination of many of 
the unsightly barriers to the "city beautiful." 

'Trofit Sharing with Employes,'' "The Relation of Car- 
riers to the Development of the Territory They Serve," 
"The Relief of City Congestion,*' "Present Tendency of 
Public Service Laws and Regulations," "Valuation" and 
"Electric Railway Securities from the Investor's View- 
point" are some of the subjects which will be discussed. 

Among the speakers will be Frank Hedley, vice-president 
of the Interboroueh Rapid Transit Company of New York ; 
Paul Shoup, president. Pacific Electric Railway Co., Los 
Angeles; C. S. Sergeant, vice-president, Boston Elevated 
Railway Company ; J. J. Burleigh, vice-president. Public 
Service Corporation of New Jersey; W. F. Ham, vice- 
president of the Washington (D. C.) Railway & Electric 
Company ; C. L. S. Tingley, vice-president of the American 
Railways Company, Philadelphia; C. N. Duflfy, vice-presi- 
dent. The Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Co. ; Rich- 
ard McCulloch, vice-president. United Railways Company 
of St. Louis; C W. Beall, of Harris, Forbes & Company, 
New York; A. D. B. Van Zandt, Detroit United Railways 
Company; David W. Ross, vice-president, Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company, New York; Frank Bergen, gen- 
eral counsel. Public Service Corporation of New Jersey: 
C. M. Rosecrantz, general counsel. The Milwaukee Elec- 
tric Railway & Light Company, and Assistant Surgeon- 



General W. C. Rucker, of the United States Bureau of 
Public Health. 



Liquor Barred on Detroit Cars 

A bulletin has been issued by the Detroit (Mich.) United 
Railway to motormen and conductors of the interurban lines 
calling attention to Act 68 of the Public Acts of 1913. The 
bulletm reads as follows: "i. A person in an offensive 
state of intoxication need not be carried as a passenger. 
2. Any person drinking or giving others a drink of liquor 
should be warned to desist. If he refuses, the bottle should 
be taken away and turned over to the agent at the nearest 
station, the passenger receiving a receipt for the liquor 
taken. If the person becomes offensive or boisterous, call 
the nearest station and ask for an officer to eject the pas- 
senger. The station agent receiving the liquor must keep 
the same ten days and deliver the same to the passenger 
upon the presentation of the conductor's receipt." 

Too Much Regulation 

**VVhere's the president of this railroad?" asked the man 
who called at the general offices. 

**He's down in Washington, attendin' th' session o' some 
kind uv an investigating committee," replied the office boy. 

*'Where is the general manager?" 

"He's appearin' before th' Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission." 

"Well, where's the general superintendent?" 

"He's at th' meetin' of th' legislature, fightin' some bum 
new law." 

** Where is the head of the legal department?" 

"He's in court, tryin' a suit." 

"Then where is the general passenger agent?" 

"He's explainin' t' th' commercial travelers why we 
can't reduce th' fare." 

"Where is the general freight agent?" 

"He's gone out in th' country t' attend a meeting o' th' 
grange an' tell th' farmers why we ain't got no freight 
cars." 

"Who's running the blame railroad, anyway?" 

"Th' newspapers and th' legislatures." — Pittsburgh Press. 



James F. Meagher New President of People's Gas Co. 

James F. Meagher, has been elected president of the 
People's Gaslight and Coke Company, of Chicago. Mr. 
Meagher was formerly vice-president of the company and 
is one of the best known gas executives in the country. 

Mr. Meagher's elevation to the head of the company 
followed the retirement from the board of George O. 
Knapp, and Walton Ferguson, and the election of John J. 
Mitchell, Samuel Insull, and James A. Ratten. One of the 
new members succeeds the late A. N. Brady. The board 
consists of five members. The other two are Mr. Meagher 
and E. G. Cowdery. Mr. Knapp retired both as a director 
and president of the company. Samuel Insull was elected 
chairman of the new board of directors. 

This completes the reorganization of the company along 
the lines which have been under contemplation following 
the death of A. N. Brady. The membership of \\\t board 
is now composed of Chicagoans, and it is planned that the 
company shall be directed financially as well as in an op- 
erating way by representative Chicagoans. Of the new 
members, John J. Mitchell and Samuel Insull, recently 
bought a round lot of stock each. James A. Patten has for 
a number of years been considered one of the largest share- 
holders in the west. 



O. B. NiESEN has resigned as local manager of the East- 
ern Light & Power Company, of Claremont, N. H., and will 
be succeeded by R. W. Berliner, of New York. 
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Wisconsin Commission Advises 
Milwaukee Against City Plant 

Taxpayers Will Save $46^800 a Year by Usin^ Central 
Station Service Instead of Building Municipal System 



EDITOR'S NOTE— Appreciation of the true 
signficance of this report requires that it shall be 
borne in mind that the investigation of the Rail- 
road Commission of Wisconsin, in this instance, 
w£s ccnhned strictly to the situation existing in 
Milwaukee and its findings based entirely on con- 
ditions as they are in Milwaukee. For example, 
the commission gave full weight to the fact that, 
in the work of furnishing street lighting service 
to the city, the cost to The Milwaukee Electric 
Railway & Light Company is much less than it 
would be to either the city or another private 
company for th^ reason that the Railway & 
Light Company already is operating an extensive 
electric railway system and has a large conuner- 
cial lighting and power business. The rates 
named, it must be understood, are applicable to 
Milwaukee and cannot be taken in any sense as 
establishing a standard for any other city; except 
that it may be safely assumed that higher prices 
might be justified in smaller places. If the Wis- 
consin commission were called upon to make 
a similar report in relation to Racine, which is 
only a few miles distant from Milwaukee, it 
would conduct an entirely new investigation 
with reference only to conditions in Racine, 
although it may be presumed that it would follow 
much the same line of procedure as in this case. 

However, this report is instructive to munici- 
pal officials ever)rwhere in the fact that it points 
the way to a practicable method for determining 
equitable rates for street lighting, indicates the 
elements to be considered in fixing rates and 
suggests the specific terms of a proper contract. 
It is generally instructive, also, in the fact that it 
shows the only sound and safe method for in- 
vestigating a proposition to establish a munici- 
pally owned and operated lighting plant. 



THE state railroad commission of Wisconsin has esti- 
mated that a municipal lighting plant for Milwaukee 
will cost $1,493,758, and that expense of its opera- 
tion would be $273,053 annually, and that the cost of muni- 
cipal illumination of streets by the proposed independent 
plant would be greater than if a contract were entered into 
with a private corporation having established facilities for 
furnishing this service. 

Estimates of the commission are based upon maintaining 
the number of lights now being paid for by the city and 
about 25 per cent additional lamps, all of high class im- 
proved patterns, many to occupy positions upon ornamental 
posts. Tungsten electric lamps are contemplated also to 
supplement the arcs. 

Under the estimates, of the commission these lamps would 
cost, if supplied from an independent plant such as the com- 



mission explains the city should install if it undertakes the 
project, an average or $75.11 per year. 

The commission says that the same number of lamps can 
be secured under contract with the Milwaukee Electric 
Railway & Light Company, or some other private corpora- 
tion making equally as advantageous terms, for $62.25 per 
lamp per year, the total being $226,280, or at a saving of 
about $46,800 annually, compared with the operating ex- 
pense of a municipal plant. 

Aid. Greene, chairman of the lighting committee of the 
common council, received this report from the commission, 
and expects to present same to the aldermen at their next 
meeting, with a request that it be referred to the joint com- 
mittees on lighting and finance. 

He requested the commission to make a survey of the 
lighting situation in the city six months ago, so that the 
council might have the benefit of its experts' observations 
and estimates in deciding whether the administration would 
be justified in undertaking to establish a municipal plant. 

The following is the commission report in full : 

Certain problems pertaining to street lighting in Milwau- 
kee have been investigated by the Commission upon re- 
quest of the lighting committee of the city council. 

The questions upon which information is especially de- 
sired and the general conclusions may be briefly stated as 
follows : 

1. Is the system of lighting as informally proposed by 
the lighting committee suited to the needs of the city? 

It is believed that the adoption of a combined system of 
four ampere series luminous arcs and Tungsten lamps, sub- 
stantially as proposed, would result in satisfactory illumina- 
tion as measured by present-day standards. 

2. What would it cost the city to build and operate a 
lighting system to supply this service? 

The Commission's conservative estimate of the invest- 
ment is $1,493,758 and of the annual operating expenses 
$273,053. Assuming that two Tungstens are equivalent to 
one arc lamp, as far as cost is concerned, the average cost 
of operation is found to be $75.11 per lamp. 

3. What should be the rates if this service were pur- 
chased from the privately owned utility? 

In arriving at the operating cost for service rendered by 
the privately owned utility, the estimated investment was 
divided between lamps on overhead and underground cir- 
cuits. The difference in the cost as shown below is due to 
the difference in the fixed charges for the diflferent invest- 
ments : 

Cost per Year. 

4 amp. magnetite arcs on overhead circuits $54.91 

80 cp. series tungstens on overhead circuits 26.82 

4 amp. magnetite arcs on underground circuits 7o.69 

80 cp. series tungstens on underground circuits 39.37 

As the computed costs include nothing for deductions 
because of unavoidable outage, and as the interest charges 
were determined on a very close basis, the suggested rates 
are placed at a slightly higher figure than the costs shown 
above. The following summary shows what the total 
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charge to the city would be at these rates : 

Arcs on overhead circuits 2,227 @ $55 $122,485 

Tungstens on overhead circuits 298 @ 27 8,046 

Arcs on underground circuits 1,233 @ 76 93,709 

Tungstens on underground circuits 51 @ 40 2,040 

Total 3,809 $226,280 

The average rate, assuming two Tungstens equivalent to 

one arc lamp, would be $62.25. It appears that the excess 

of cost of municipal operation over private operation is 

about $46,773 per year. 
4. What matters should be expecially covered by the 

terms of the contract in order to establish proper relations 

between the city and utility during the entire life of the 

contract? 

The contract should specify the terms and conditions for 

the following matters: 

a. Period of contract. 

b. Kind and initial number of lamps. 

c. Burning schedule. 

d. Rates for initial lamps of each kind. 

e. Deduction for Outages. 

f. Rates for additional lamps during early life of contract. 

g. Rates for additional lamps ordered during last three years of 

contract period, 
h. Location of additional lamps. 
i. Compensation for relocation of lamps, 
j. Substitution of different type of lamps. 

These subjects are discussed more fully later in this 
report. 

1. Saitabillty of Proposed System 

A map of the city of Milwaukee showing a system of 
street lighting of the following units was submitted to the 
Commission by a member of the lighting committee : 
2,227 4 amp. series luminous arcs on overhead circuits. 
939 4 amp. series luminous arcs on underground circuits. 
298 4 amp. series 80 cp. tungstens on overhead circuits. 
51 4 amp. series 80 cp. tungstens on underground circuits. 
144 4 amp. series luminous inverted arcs bracketed to trolley poles. 
66 4 amp. series luminous inverted arcs on parkway type 18 ft. 

posts. 
84 4 amp. series luminous inverted arcs on residential type 12 
ft. posts. 

3,809 total number of lamps. 

The type, style and approximate location of each lamp 
were shown. Suspension type luminous arcs are the prin- 
cipal units in the system. Inverted arcs mounted on orna- 
mental standards were selected for boulevards and inverted 
arcs on trolley pole brackets for certain downtown streets. 
Tungsten lamps supplement the arcs in very long streets 
and at important alleys. 

The system as indicated by this map has been the basis 
for the Commission's study of the case. It is understood 
that lamp locations were selected after examination had 
been made of the local conditions existing in the various 
neighborhoods of the city. The investigation on the part 
of the Commission has not been sufficiently extended in 
this direction so that an authentic opinion can be given 
concerning whether or not each lamp is properly located 
with reference to its particular environs. This, however, 
is not necessary in order to reach conclusions bearing on 
the essential features of the case. If it is decided to adopt 
the system substantially as proposed, the Commission's 
staff will be available for advice in locating individual 
lamps when this is in doubt. 

The primary factors affecting suitability of a lighting 
system are: 

a. Efficiency of illumination. 

b. Flexibility of the system. 

c. Permanence of the type of lighting. 

d. Relative cost of operation. 

a. Efficiency of Illnmlnetlon 

Several characteristics of a street illuminant have an 
important bearing on its efficiency. The most essential are 



the total light flux and the distribution of light, the quality 
of the light, the stability of operation, the total amount of 
energy consumed and the amount per unit of light. The 
general conclusion with reference to these qualities is that 
the luminous arc lamp represents marked improvement over 
its predecessors. 

The four ampere luminous arc might be termed a me- 
dium sized lighting unit. Large lighting units usually flood 
their immediate vicinity with a large volume of light and 
are adapted to lighting large areas if the lamps can be sus- 
pended relatively high. Small lighting units are desirable 
where the expenditure is very limited, but where uniform 
illumination is wanted even though low in value. This is 
particularly true in small cities where the amount to be 
expended for street lighting must be low per lineal foot of 
street because of sparseness of population. The same cause 
dictates their use in some localities in larger cities in con- 
nection with larger lamps. Medium sized units with good 
distribution characteristics are ordinarily well suited to the 
lighting of city streets. They are erected at street inter- 
sections as a rule and light the streets in four directions. 
If some blocks are long or special obstructions cause ob- 
jectionably low intensity of illumination between these light 
sources, small units may be used to supplement the princi- 
pal lighting scheme. 

The character of light distribution of the luminous arc 
lamp is good as the strongest rays are emitted at a small 
angle below the horizontal. That is, the light instead of 
falling largely downward is spread outward from the arc 
and is cast far. down the street if the lamp is properly hung. 
The importance of this factor is apparent when it is re- 
membered that the amount of illumination on the surface 
affected varies as the square of the distance from the source 
of light. The open D. C. arc lamps cast most of the light 
near the lamp, as the maximum rays are emitted at about 
45 degrees below the horizontal. The distribution of light 
from the A. C. enclosed arcs is better because the maximum 
rays are higher, but a still further improvement in this 
respect is found in the luminous arc. 

The color of the light of the luminous arc approaches 
closely to white and is therefore suitable for general street 
illumination. The arc itself is quite intense. The lamp 
should for this reason be placed from 25 to 30 feet above 
the street surface, if the lamps have clear globes, in order to 
keep the light out of the direct range of vision as much as 
possible. 

Flickering of light of the luminous arc is not pronounced 
and outages are small on a normally operated system. 

The energy consumed by the 4 amphere luminous arc is 
about 310 watts at the lamp terminals. The 6.6 ampere 
A. C. enclosed carbon arcs consume about 430 and the 9.6 
ampere D. C. open arcs about 480 watts. The luminous 
arcs with clear globes consume about .59 watts per mean 
hemispherical candle power. The 6.6 ampere A. C. en- 
closed carbon arcs consume about 1.83 and the 9.6 ampere 
D. C. open arcs about .71 watts per mean hemispherical 
candle power. It should not be forgotten that diflfusing 
globes reduce the amount of light and that lamps on low 
standards and trolley pole brackets are usually supplied with 
globes of this kind. This reduction in amount of light is not 
a characteristic of the arc, but would take place if such 
globes were used on any lamp. The energy consumed by 
the inverted type luminous arcs, which are used on stand- 
ards and trolley pole brackets, is about i.o watt per mean 
hemispherical candle power. 

b. Flexibility of the System 

Operated in connection with series tungsten lamps, the 
system is flexible to the requirements of various localities 
in the city. The inverted type of arc can be used where 
ornamental standards are desired in the business or resi- 
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dential districts; the pendant lamp with clear globe can be 
used on center suspensions or bracket supports, and where 
blocks are long or foliage unavoidably low series tungsten 
lamps can be used on center suspension brackets or orna- 
mental standards. 

c. PermaneBce of Type of Lltfhtlntf 

Permanence of the type of lighting is an important point 
in selecting a system of street illumination, as the frequency 
with which equipment must be discarded tells heavily in 
the cost of operation. Although liuninous arcs and tung- 
sten lamps are modern devices, we can not say that their 
permanence is assured. And as we can not predict how 
long it will be before a much more successful rival illu- 
minant will enter the field, we can not calculate what ad- 
vantage if any lies in the temporary retention of the present 
system. 

d. Relative Cost of Operation 

The cost of operating the luminous system is compara- 
tively low for medium sized units because of the small 
energy consiunption and the long period between necessary 
trimming. The estimated costs will be shown later. 

In view of these facts, the luminous arc appears to be 
one of the best of the modern types of street lighting. The 
series tungsten lamp has also been used with satisfactory 
results, especially in small cities, where uniform lighting is 
desired, but where the spread of the expenditure per cap- 
ita must of necessity be wider. It is believed that the 
adoption of a combined system of 4 ampere luminous arcs 
and tungsten lamps, substantially as proposed, would re- 
sult in satisfactory illumination as measured by present-day 
standards. 

2. Cost of Boildlntf and Operating a City Plant 

The cost of constructing a suitable steam turbine plant 
and a distribution system to supply the lamps eniunerated 
has been carefully estimated. The site chosen for the plant 
is the parcel of land available for that purpose at Walker 
and South Water streets. 

The following table shows the summary of the estimated 
investment : 

TABLB L 

ESTIMATE OF INVESTMENT— PROPOSED MUNICIPAL. STREET 

LIGHTING SYSTEM TO BE OPERATED BY 

CITY OP MILWAUKEE. 

StaUon— 

Land $60,000 

Building: , 38.000 

Equipment 84.400 

Total Station I 182.400 

Distribution System — 

Cable, Wire and Supports $334,698 

Poles 110.232 

Conduit 291.331 

Laterals and Risers 29.036 

Manholes and Haudholes 113.150 

Lamps and Standards 176.220 

Total Distribution $1,054,667 

Total Above $1,237,067 

Omissions 5 per cent 61.853 

Total Above $1,298,920 

BnfiTineering. Supt., Contingencies, etc 194.83S 

Total * $1,493,758 

Table II shows the summary of the estimated annual 
operating expenses amounting to $273,053. Assuming 
that the cost of operating two tungstens is equivalent to 
the cost for one arc, the average cost per arc is found to 
be $75.11 per year. 



TABLE II. 

ESTIMATE OF OPERATING EXPENSES— PROPOSED MUNICIPAL 

STREET LIGHTING SYSTEM TO BE OPERATED BY 

CITY OF MILWAUKEE. 

Unit per 
Plant Expenses — Totals. lamp. 

Fuel $30,346 

Steam, supplies, oil. waste, etc 3,000 

Repairs 6,000 

Superintendence and wages 14.000 

Total Plant $54,246 $14.92 

Distribution Expenses- 
Trimming lamps $ 7,200 

Patrolling: 3,600 

Cablemen 2,400 

Wire and Cable Repairs 7,000 

I>amp repairs and renewals 3,800 

Globes and reflectors 1,700 

Tube renewals 12,700 

Electrodes 5,200 

Painting: poles and standards 2.000 

Trimming trees 1,000 

Total Distribution 46.600 12.82 

General and Undistributed — 

Store room expenses $ 1,800 

Accidents, damages and contingencies... 5,000 

Misc. Managerial expense 1,000 

Insurance 5,000 

Supervision by city officials & employees 2,500 

Total general and undistributed 15.300 4.21 

Total Above $116,146 $31.96 

Interest on bonds 5 per cent on $1,493,758.. 74,688 20.55 

Depreciation 4.5 per cent on $1,493,758 67.219 18.49 

Lost taxes 1.5 per cent on $1.000,000 16.000 4.12 

Total expense $273,053 $75.11 

3. Rates for Service Purchased from the Privately Owned 

Utility 

Jn arriving at the cost of operating the privately owned 
utility, estimates were made for the same number of lamps 
as assumed for city ownership. Practically all of the equip- 
ment in the present system, except lamps, lamp equipment, 
constant current transformers and old arc generators, were 
considered usable in the proposed system. The esti- 
mated investment in the system as it would be extended is 
shown in Table III. In Table IV the investment is divided 
between underground and overhead lamps. The totals 
of this table do not agree exactly with those of Table III 
because a standard form of center suspension and bracket 
construction was assumed for all lamps, in the estimate of 
Table IV, in order to arrive at a standard unit of invest- 
ment. Table V shows the estimated investment for 
tungsten lamps on overhead and underground circuits. 

TA.BLB in. 

ESniMATE OF COMPANY'S INVESTMENT— PROPOSED 4-AMP. 

MAGNETITE ARC STREET LIGHTING SYSTEM. TOTAL 

NUMBER OF LAMPS, ARCS AND TUNGSTENS. 3.809. 

Present 
Cost new. value. 

1. Generating Station $ 176,500 $ 150.100 

2. Sub-stations 15,000 15.000 

Total Station $ 191.500 $ 165,100 

3. Transmission system 8,420 7,750 

4. Conduit 216,750 195.075 

5. Manholes 43.900 39.610 

6. Laterals and risers 34.920 31.428 

7. Tunnels and river crossings 43.930 41.734 

8. U. G. cable 169.860 120.600 

9. O. H. wire and supports 36,450 29.160 

10. Poles 84.813 63,702 

11. Lamp supports 26.900 24,210 

12. Arc lamps and rectifier: 

Center suspensions $148,802 

On standards and brackets, and 
Mazdas, complete 27,438 

176.240 176.240 

Total distribution I 842.188 I 729.409 

Total above 1,033.683 894,509 

Add 12 per cent 124.372 107.341 

Total 11.158.055 11,001,050 
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TABLE IV. 

\PPORTIONMENT OF ESTIMATE OF COMPANY'S INVESTMENT 

IN PROPOSED SYSTEM BETWE^EN UNDERGROUND 

AND OVERHEAD LAMPS.* 

t — Underground — n r Overhead n 

Present Present 

Cost new. value. Cost new. value. 

1. Generating station 162.200 $52,500 $114,300 $97,600 

2. Sub-stations 5,280 5,280 9.720 9,720 

Total station $67,480 $57,780 $124,020 $107,320 

3. Transmission system 2,965 2,728 5.455 5,022 

4. Conduit 160,400 144,355 56.350 50.720 

5. Manholes 32.486 29,237 11.414 10.273 

6. Laterals and risers 31,466 28.319 3.454 3,109 

7. Tunnels and river crossings... in, 460 14,699 28,470 27.035 

8. U. G. cable 123.696 89,244 44.164 31,356 

9. O. H. wire and supports 36.450 29.160 

10. Poles 16,520 12,506 70.029 52.932 

11. Lamp supports 12.990 11.691 21,909 19,718 

12. Arc lamps and rectifiers 57,951 57,951 104.669 104,669 

Total distribution $4.^5.934 $391,730 $382,364 $333,994 

Total above 523.414 448,510 506,384 441.314 

Add 12 per cent 62,810 53,821 60.766 52,958 

Total $586,224 $502,331 $567,150 $494,272 

Total per arc lamp equivalent 466 399 239 C'Oi 

* Assuming standard construction of center suspensions and plain 
brackets throughout. 

TABLE V. 

ESTIMATE OF INVESTMENT PER LAMP FOR 80 C. P. SERIES 

TUNGSTEN LAMPS. 

Lamps on Lamps on 
overhead underground 

circuits. circuits. 

1. Station $ 12.35 $ 12.35 

2. Rectifier 7.25 7.25 

3. Transmission tunnels and river crossings 38.00 25.00 

4. (a) Wire, poles and supports 40.00 

(b) Conduit and cable 150.00 

5. (a) Lamp and socket installed 10.00 

(b) Iron pole with lamp, complete 29.00 

Total above $107.60 1223.60 

Add 12 per cent 12.91 26.83 

Total $120.51 $250.43 

Summaries of the estimates of operating expenses are 
set forth in Tables VI and VII for 4-ampere luminous 
arcs on overhead and underground circuits and in tables 
VIII and IX for 80-candle power tungsten lamps. 

In these computations interest has been placed at 6 per 
cent of the cost new. This is equal to about 7 per cent of 
the present value of the property. On account of the 
nature of the business the company has signified a willing- 
ness to accept something less than the rate of return usually 
allowed in arriving at rates for commercial electric service. 
The wholesale character of the service supplied to the city 
and the relative terms upon which a municipality can ordi- 
narily secure funds for the operation of a plant offer some 
justification of a reduction under these conditions. The 
basis upon which the rate of depreciation was determined 
contemplates that service will not cease to be taken upon 
the expiration of a short term contract. It presupposes 
that the major part of the equipment devoted to street 
lighting will be used indefinitely in connection with the pro- 
posed lamps or better lamps subsequently provided. The 
life of the lamps and lamp equipment was placed at 10 
years. This was done, not because the lamps become in- 
operative, but because of periodic changes in the art of 
street lighting. 

TABLE VL 

ESTIMATED OPERATING EXPENSES— 4-AMPERE LUMINOUS 

ARCS ON OVERHEAD SYSTEM. 

1. Power, 1.459 kw. hrs. at 6 cts $ 8.75 

2. Distribution: 

Trimming $1.50 

Electrodes 1.50 

Reflectors and glassware 50 

Lamp repairs 80 

Tube renewals 3.50 

Maintenance ol lines 2.00 

Po trolling and trouble service 2.50 12.30 

3. General ar d undistributed 2,0« 

Total above $23.11 

4. Taxes, IH per cent of $208 3.12 

5. Depreciation. 6 per cent of $239 14.34 

•». Interest, 6 per cent of $239 14.34 

Total 54.91 



TABLE VII. 

ESTIMATED OPERATING EXPENSES— 4-AMPERE LUMINOUS 

ARCS ON UNDERGROUND SYSTEM. 

1. Power, 1,459 kw. hrs., at 6 cts $ 8.75 

2. Distribution 12.30 

3. General and undistributed 2.06 

Total above <23.11 

4. Taxes, 1»^ per cent of $399 5.98 

5. Depreciation, 4 per cent of $436 18.64 

6. Interest, 6 per cent of $466 27.96 

Total $75.69 

TABLE VIII.— ESTIMATIED OPERATION— TUNGSTEN LAMPS ON 
OVERHEAD SYSTEM. 

1. Power, 100 watts -f : .85 X 4,000 - 470 kw. hrs., at 

6 cts $ 2.82 

2. Distribution: 

Trimming $0.10 

Repairs 25 

Lamp renewals - 3.20 

Tube renewals 1.25 

Line repairs and trouble service 2.00 6.80 

3. General and undistributed 1.00 

Total above $10.62 

4 Taxes 1 

5." Depreciation \ 13 »/i per cent of $12 J 16.20 

6. Interest J 

Total $26.82 

TABLE IX.— ESTIMATED OPERATION— TUNGSTEN LAMPS ON 
UNDERGROUND SYSTEM. 

1. Power $2.82 

2. Distribution: 

Trimming $0.10 

Repairs 25 

Lamp renewals 3.20 

Tube renewals 1.25 

Line repairs and trouble service 2.00 6.80 

3. General and undistributed 1.00 

Total above $10.62 

4 Taxes 1 

5.' Depreciation \ 11^ per cent of $250 28.75 

G. Interest J 

Total $39.37 

4. Terms of the Contract 

a. Period of Contract. — A reasonable length of time 
during which the contract shall be in force should be 
decided upon. This need not mean that discontinuance of 
service shall occur at the expiration of the contract. But 
as the company has considerable equipment devoted only 
to street lighting and would have to install much more for 
the proposed system, it is entitled to assurance that the 
equipment will be used for a reasonable period unless the 
losses due to early expiration of the agreement are cov- 
ered by the rates. 

b. Kind and Initial Number of Lamps. — The agree- 
ment should describe the kind of lamps to be furnished 
and the initial number of each kind. If the lamps are 
properly described and proper inspection is provided to 
assure their normal operation, it will be easier to deter- 
mine whether the city is getting the service contracted for 
than if illuminating intensity is specified. 

c. Burning Schedule. — The schedule upon which the 
lamps shall be operated should be specified in the contract. 
The rates set forth have been determined on an all-night 
every-night schedule of approximately 4,000 hours annu- 
ally. Standard schedules for lighting and extinguishing 
the lamps are in common use. 

d. Rates for Initial Lamps of Each Kind. — The rates 
for the initial lamps of each kind should be stated in the 
contract. 

e. Deductions for Outages. — Provision should be made 
for deducting from the rate on account of abnormal out- 
ages of lamps. Any system of street lighting is subject to 
some outage of lamps. If the company exercises reason- 
able care to prevent outage any deduction from the gross 
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rate will eat into tihe fair margin between the rate and the 
bare expense. On the other hand, absence of a provision 
for deduction may encourage careless operation of the 
system. 

An expedient scheme is to make deduction on a pro rata 
lamp hour basis. The amount that should be deducted is 
not suggested here as we believe that the parties can 
readily agree on this point. 

f. Rates for Additional Lamps Ordered During Early 
Life of Contract. — The contract should specify the rates at 
which additional lamps shall be taken on during the early 
life of the contract. This could be placed slightly lower 
than the rate for initial lamps if the lamps are added very 
early in the contract period. 

g. Rates for Additional. Lamps Ordered During Last 
Three Years of Contract Period. — Should additional lamps 
be ordered installed by the city during the last three years 
of the contract period, such lamps should be installed by 
the utility under conditions as follows: 

1. Lamps ordered during the third to the last year of 
the contract shall be supplied subject to the rates and other 
conditions of the contract, plus an additional annual charge 
equal to one-third of the special investment required to in- 
stall the lamps. 

2. Lamps installed during the second to the last year of 
the contract shall be installed by the utility subject to the 
rates and conditions contained in the contract, plus an 
additional annual charge equal to one-half the cost of the 
special investment necessary. 

3. Lamps ordered during the last year of the contract 
shall be installed by the utility at the rates and under con- 
ditions specified in the contract, plus an additional annual 
charge equal to the cost of the special investment necessary. 

4. Should the city extend the period of the contract 
after its expiration by limitation, then, in that event, the 
utility shall refund to the city the additional charges paid 
to it for lamps installed as furnished during the last three 
years of the previous contract. The special investment is 
defined to include the cost of the lamp, its bracket or sup- 
port, including special poles, the proportion of the cost of 
extending lines or circuits, as made necessary to reach a 
particular lamp, together with proportion of cost of new 
special station equipment, as may be needed. 

h. Location of Additional Lamps. — The rates set forth 
in this report are based upon a complete scheme of light- 
ing for the city and do not include any allowance to cover 



the cost of installing additional lamps remotely located 
from then existing circuits. In order to meet the condi- 
tion arising when additional lamps are desired, the follow- 
ing provisions seem equitable : 

Should additional lamps be ordered, they shall be in- 
stalled by the utility providing they are not located at a 
distance greater than 400 feet from any then existing 
street lighting circuit or lamp. Should lamps be ordered 
at locations greater than a distance of 400 feet from any 
then existing street. lighting circuit or lamp, such lamps will 
be installed subject to the condition that the city shall pay 
the utility the added cost of installing the lamp over and 
above that which would be necessary to make the installa- 
tion at a point 400 feet distant, as above defined. 

i. Compensation for Relocation of Lamps. — The mov- 
ing and relocating of lamps occasion an operating expense 
not allowed for in arriving at the rates. The following 
provision should therefore be made to cover such costs : 

City shall have the right to order any lamp or lamps 
removed to a new location, subject to the provision that 
the utility shall receive full compensation for the actual 
expense to it incident to such removal or relocation. 

j. Substitution of DiflFerent Type of Lamps. — It some- 
times happens, on account of the change in the art of light- 
ing, that the substitution of a different type of lamp for 
that contracted for is desirable at a time not coincident 
with the expiration of the agreement. If the terms of the 
contract are too rigid, possible savings in operation or 
improvement in service way be unnecessarily prevented. 
For this reason, conditions under which changes may be 
made should be agreed upon. The following provision is 
therefore suggested: 

The utility shall have the right, subject to review by the 
Railroad Commission of Wisconsin, to substitute for the 
types of lamps specified in the contract, new lamps of 
equivalent illuminating power. In case of such substitu- 
tion, the city shall first be notified by the utility and shall 
be entitled to a review of the rates under which the service 
is supplied, such review to be made by the Railroad Com- 
mission of Wisconsin. 

The city shall have the right of applying to the Railroad 
Commission of Wisconsin for an order changing the type 
of lighting, and the rates for the new service shall be those 
specified l)y the Commission as fair and reasonable in view 
of all the circumstances under which the substitution is 
made. 



Safety Habit Beio^ Taught in Chicago Public Schools 



MRS Ella Flaj?g Young, superintendent of public 
schools of Chicago, has inaus[urated a safety cam- 
paign in the school to reduce street ' accidents. 
Besides being lectured to by the teachers on the dangers 
of crossing and playing in the streets, moving pictures will 
be exhibited in all the schools showing the causes of acci- 
dents, the proper methods of getting on and off cars, the 
regulation of traffic and how to avoid automobiles and 
street cars at crossings. The following is the report of the 
superintendent to the teachers : . 

Every year there is a distressingly large number of acci- 
dents in the streets of the city. During the year 1912 there 
were eighty-three children killed in transportation accidents 
in the streets of Chicago. During the month of July 
twenty-two persons were killed by automobiles. Of these 
fourteen were under 16 years of age. 

In view of these conditions there is a responsibility upon 
the schools to do whatever is possible in the way of in- 
structing pupils as to the proper mode of conduct in the 
streets, for their own safety and that of others. 



The following recommendations are made: 
That each principal designate a sufficient time during the 
week of September 8-12 to be devoted daily by the teachers 
of the school to instructing the children in avoiding acci- 
dents in which wagons,, street cars, automobiles and motor- 
cycles are involved; that this instruction be repeated from 
time to time. 

Teaciiers to Aid 

That teachers generally adopt the plan of reminding the 
younger children at each dismissal of the need for care in 
crossing the streets. 

That the older children be encouraged to exercise prud- 
ence in their own movements as an example to younger 
children, as well as to insure their own safety^ 

That arrangements be made for securing the following 
lecture : . . . ' . 

The Chicago Railways Company has provided a series 
of reels of moving picture films which it" will present f*ee 
of charge in any public sdi©<ffe These fHhis show accidents 
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to passengers, pedestrians and especially to children. Sev- 
eral scenes show automobile accidents. Some show acci- 
dents in which the cars are not concerned. Some of the 
most startling scenes show the prevailing type of automobile 
accidents, where pedestrians cross behind one car, either 
standing or moving, and dodge across in front of a car 
going in the opposite direction. Arrangements for this 
lecture may be made through H. L. Brownell, safety in- 
spector of the general safety committee, Chicago Railways 
Company, 600 Washington boulevard. 

That teachers utilize to the full material on this subject 
in the latest report of the coroner, a sufficient number of 
copies of which will be sent to the schools to provide one 
for each teacher. 

Suiieatioua for Ghildrea 

1. Cross the street at regular crossings, not in the middle 
of the block. Even if your school is situated in the middle 
of the block, use the regular crossings. During 1912 there 
were 103 people killed at railway and street car crossings; 
412 not using regular crossings were killed. 

2. Obey the police signals at crossings: One whistle 
means "Go north and south ;" two, "Go east and west." 

3. Look in all directions before crossing the street. It 
is especially necessary to avoid automobiles turning a 
corner. 



4. Do not cross in front of a moving vehicle ; wait until 
it has passed. 

5. Danger signals from automobiles and cars should be 
heeded by every one who hears or sees them; they are 
meant for YOU. 

6. Roller skating in the roadway is forbidden by the 
ordinance of the city council, June 2, 1913. 

7. Children should not hitch on any moving vehicle. 

8. The danger to girls in riding on motorcycles is very 
serious. 

9. The majority of accidents to children do not happen 
when they are going to school or returning from school. 
There is great danger in playing backard and forward 
across the street, running across the street in the evening, 
hurrying to the show or the store, trying to overtake com- 
panions, running after a hat. 

People who operate vehicles do not wish to run over 
either children or grown people. They are horrified when 
they are involved in accidents. Children whose friends 
own or operate automobiles, motor trucks or motorcycles 
can help to prevent accidents by telling these friends that 
the children are doing their share in preventing accidents, 
and asking the operators of the vehicles to do as much. 

Attention is directed to the ordinance which prohibits 
persons under 16 years of age from driving motor propelled 
vehicles. 



District of Columbia Public Utility Commission 



THE Public Utilities Commission of the District of 
Coliunbia was created by an act of Congress ap- 
proved March 4, 1913. The commission consists of the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, the powers 
contained in the law being additional to their powers an4 
duties as commissioners of the District of Columbia, with- 
out additional compensation. 

The Commissioners of the District of Columbia consist 
of two residents of the District of Columbia, with a salary 
of $S,ooo per annum each, appointed for a term of three 
years, and an officer of the Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army, detailed by the President of the United States 
for the duty, whose rank is above that of captain. This 
engineer officer receives a sufficient addition to his salary 
as an army officer to make it equal $5,000 per annum. 

The term public utility as embraced in the law includes 
every street railroad, express company, common • carrier — 
except steam railroads — the Washington Terminal Com- 
pany, the Norfolk & Washington Steamboat Company and 
all companies engaged in interstate traffic upon the Poto- 
mac River and Chesapeake Bay; gas corporation, electric 
corporation, water power company, telephone corporation^ 
telegraph corporation and pipe line company. It contem- 
plates supervision over the transportation of passengers, 
freight or property or service from one point to another 
within the District of Columbia, but does not cover inter- 
state commerce. Every public utility is required to fur- 
nish adequate service and facilities, and the charges to be 
made by it shall be reasonably just and non-discriminatory. 
The commission is authorized to permit and require the 
joint use of tracks and appliances for a reasonable compen- 
sation. 

The commission is directed to make, as soon as prac- 
ticable, valuation of all public utilities under its supervision. 
This valuation is to be made from three separate stand- 
points as follows : 

I. The amount of money expended in the construction 
and equipment, including the amount of money expended 
and to be expended for rights-of-way, or any property 
used in or useful to the business of the public utility and to 



replace all the physical properties belonging to such public 
utility. 

2. The outstanding stocks, bonds, debentures and in- 
debtedness, amounts, date, to whom issued, to whom sold, 
the price paid in cash, property or labor, disposition of the 
proceeds, by whom the indebtedness is held, the amount 
due, the floating indebtedness and credits due other prop- 
erty, the judicial or other sales, property or franchises and 
the amounts paid, in which manner paid and the taxes paid 
thereon. 

3. The gross and net income of the public utility from 
all sources, the amounts paid for salaries to officers and 
the wages paid to its employes, and the maximum hours of 
continuous service required of each class. 

The commission also is required to keep itself informed 
of all new construction, extensions and additions of the 
property of all public utilities, and to prescribe the neces- 
sary regulations and instructions for the keeping of con- 
struction accounts, in which the la>^ ^declares a distinction 
shall be made between operating expenses and new con- 
struction. 



XoRMAN Read has resigned as electrical engineer of the 
Denver City Tramway Company, of Denver, Col., to be- 
come assistant general manager of the Central Colorado 
Power Company. 

E. W. Underwood has been appointed general manager 
of the Corning & Painted Post Street Railway Company 
and the Elmira. Corning & Waverly Railroad Company, 
of Corning. N. Y. 

W. T. Maddox has resigned as assistant general m^n- 
aeer of the Utah Light & Railway Company, of Salt Lakt 
City, Utah. 

M. L. Sperry. local manager of the Savannah Electric 
Company, of Savannah, Ga., has been transferred by Stone 
& Webster to the New London Gas & Electric Company, 
of New London, Conn, . . 

Roy W. Wright has been appointed superintendent of 
the municipal electric-light plant at Ly don, Kan., as suc- 
cessor to J. R. Bortle. ... 
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Ri^ht of Utilities to Appear Before 
State Legislatures 



THERE has long been an opinion that every branch 
and combination of business had a right to be heard 
before legislative bodies, except public service com- 
panies, and that the appearance before a legislative body 
of a public service corporation representative meant cor- 
ruption of the members and disaster to the people. I pre- 
sume that a belief so wide spread must originally have had 
some justification in fact, although I have never been able 
to determine why one who appears before a legislative 
assembly urging measures to harass and retard the devel- 
opment of public service properties should be termed a 
"public minded citizen,*' while one appearing in defense of 
such companies should immediately be branded a "lobbyist." 
The Constitution guarantees to every man the right of 
petition to the legislative body and he can make his petition 
in any way he sees fit so long as he is honest about it. To 
say that an association representing upwards of $500,000,- 
000 has not the right to be heard before legislative com- 
mittees upon measures deeply affecting the properties of 
its members, or to assert that individually or collectively 
these members have not the right to explain their side of 
the situation to the individual members of the legislature 
is unjust and unsound, and I maintain that the attorney 
who reads a brief for his client before a legislative com- 
mittee is engaged in just as honest and just as clean a labor 
as the one who reads it before a court or a jury. Any 
proposed legislation which cannot stand the test of honest 
criticism and a fair presentation of arguments against it 
is certainly not the kind of legislation which the people of 
these states desire or ought to have enacted into law. 

It seems to me that the same test should be applied to 
lobbying as to every other line of human activity; that it 
should be fair, that it should be honest and that it should 
be done entirely in the open. 

Future LetflslatioD 

Concerning future legislation — and I approach this sub- 
ject without hesitation or without fear, as I maintain that 
we have the same right to seek just and fair laws for the 
. protection of our property as any other individual or indus- 
try within these states. We have the right and in a large 
measure it is our duty to state our position frankly and 
without equivocation to the people at large and to those to 
whom they have delegated the law-making power. No 
company has the right in my opinion to enter into politics 
or to assist in any way whatsoever the election or defeat 
of any candidate for public office, but it unquestionably has 
the right, guaranteed by the Constitution, to submit its case 
to such officials when elected. 

I hold no brief for the public service commission, nor 
any individual member thereof, but I earnestly assert that 
experience has proven that the only method of regulation 
of public utilities fair to the people, to the state and to the 
companies, is the regulation by a state body. The com- 
plainants in the very nature of things cannot also be the 
judges and no city council, I care not how fair its mem- 
bers may be, can give an unbiased judgment and decision 
upon questions affecting public utilities within the limits 
of their own city. I also believe that the experience of 
Wisconsin, Massachusetts, New York, California and a 
score of other states has demonstrated without possibility 
of contradiction the wisdom and necessity of vesting in the 
public service commission the power to refuse a franchise 
to a competing company here the territory is being ade- 



By NORWOOD W. BROCKETT 

Secretary Northwest Section N. E. L. A. 

quately served by the existing company at a fair rate. 
Duplication of plants necessarily means a duplication of 
capital, upon which the consumer must pay a return. It is 
not necessary to go beyond the city of Seattle to prove this. 
A competing gas franchise was granted some ten or twelve 
years ago; duplicate plants were erected and duplicate 
mains laid over miles of the streets of Seattle ; in due time 
the plants were consolidated, with the result that the tax 
assessment of the company is abnormally high, considering 
its gross income, caused by the duplication of plant and 
service mains. When this plant is valued by the public 
service commission for the purpose of rate-making, this 
duplicated value will unquestionably have to be taken into 
consideration, at least to some considerable extent, and the 
rates fixed at a figure which will earn a return upon the 
entire in'/cstment. 

Mnnlclpal Plaots 

I realize that the question of municipal plants is one 
that must be touched upon with the greatest caution, but I 
am unable to see why the taxpayer, whose property is 
bonded for the construction of such a plant, and who is 
taxed to pay the interest and other charges for its main- 
tenance and operation, should not demand the same scrutiny 
in the conduct of its business that he requires in that of a 
privately owned property. It appeals to me that such a 
state commission, acting in a measure as a board of audit 
over the expenditure of his money in the plant and as an 
arbitrator to see that individuals who appear to be espe- 
cially favored are not given undue preference in the matter 
of rates and service, would be a splendid protection to the 
citizen. This is a matter which is not going to be decided 
either by interested companies or, on the other hand, by 
the city officials, who are managing the plants. The issue 
should be placed squarely before the people. They should 
be told without prejudice and without misrepresentation 
just what public service commission control means, just 
how inuch it may hamper the operation of their plants and 
just to what extent it will safeguard their investment. When 
this is done I personally have no fear but that the people 
themselves will demand in no uncertain voice that their 
plants be placed under the public service commission and 
the officials operating them under the control and super- 
vision of that body. 



A. W. HiGGiNs has been appointed engineer and gen- 
eral superintendent of the La Crosse (Wis.) Gas & Elec- 
tric Company. Mr. Higgins has been doing engineering 
work of various kinds since graduating from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in 1901. He has been 
associated with the E. H. Abadie Company, St, Louis, Mo., 
engineer and contractor, and more recently was in charge 
of the installation of the new power plant for the Big 
Muddy Coal & Iron Company, of Herrin, 111. Mr. Hig- 
gins succeeds Mr. S. W. Cheney, who goes to the home 
office of Kelsey, Brewer & Company, at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., who operate the La Crosse property. 

G. J. CoLUNs has been appointed claim agent of the 
Birmingham Railway, Light & Power Company, of Birm- 
ingham, Ala., succeeding Mr. C. A. Avant, transferred to 
the law department of the company. 

Joseph F. Lewis, assistant professor of electrical engi- 
neering in Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., recently passed 
the civil service examination for electrical engineer in the 
department of city transit, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Telephone Operator and the 



By WILLIAM J. CLARK, 

Vice Pr«s. Westchasler Uihtlui Co.. Mt. Vernoa, N. Y. 



N THESE days with so many wonderful inventions for 
domestic comfort and commercial convenience crowding 
upon one another, we are quite apt to minimize the im- 
portance of the telephone and to overlook the fact that, ac- 
cording as we use it in our dealings with the public, it will 
contribute to our welfare or work injury to us. 

Established as it is in a large percentage of homes and 
so easily attainable by those who are not subscribers, it is 
rapidly becoming the most frequent, and in many cases, the 
only medium of communication between the company and 
the public. 

It follows logically, therefore, that the good-will of the 
customer will oftentimes depend upon the manner of treat- 
ment he receives from the telephone operator, who, in his 
mind, becomes "the company" for the time being. 

The vital part played by the telephone in business renders 
it imperative that this instrument should only be in charge 
of some one who realizes the responsibility of the position 
and who is fitted by training and experience, in manner and 
in voice to live up to it. 

When a customer calls up, the trained operator will con- 
nect him first time with the proper person to give the de- 
sired information ; he will make it his care to obtain all the 
details necessary to the proper execution of an order with- 
out having to annoy the customer to repeat ; he will not lay 
down the receiver and compel the party to wait indefinitely 
while he scurries around to find some one who may or may 
not be able to answer: he will keep the wire open himself 
until assured of the right connection. 

Should the caller be impatient, the operator of experi- 
ence will know how to handle him. 

The manner of the operator should be suave, courteous 
and unhesitating. A gruff and uncouth manner will an- 
tagonize and a "don't know" manner will create distrust. 
Many things that might be intelligible to the listener in a 
personal interview would be entirely misunderstood through 
the telephone. In the one case there is the facial expression 
of the talker as well as the tone of the voice, both of which 
go far towards conveying the desired impression; in the 
other, the customer has only his ear to guide him, and any 
trivial disturbance along the line may distort the meaning. 

The voice of the operator must be clear and distinct. 
Words should be carefully enunciated, in an ordinary tone. 
Loud speaking is hard to hear. The mouth should be kept 
near to the transmitter, and while engaged in conversation 
strict attention should be paid to the telephone and to noth- 
ing else. 

The telephone company has got its business down to such 
a science that troubles traceable to it are reduced to a mini- 
mum. It is evident, therefore, that such troubles, generally 
speaking, are the result of thou<yhtlessness or lack of knowl- 
edge on the part of the subscribers themselves. 

A person who is unable to sustain a face-to- face con- 
versation will assuredly be unable to answer a telephone 
satisfactorily; the man called to the telephone must be 
primed with the knowledge requisite to answer any in- 
ouiries that may be made : if necessary to get his informa- 
tion from some paper or book, he should carry it with him 
to the phone and not cause the customer to wait while he 
goes some distance after it. The aim at all times should be 
to give the needed information in a clear, concise manner 
so as to leave no doubt in the mind of the hearer and to 
save him loss of time and annoyance. 

We are all of us familiar with the office boy or other 



subordinate who answers the telephone in a "don't care" 
haphazard fashion, and who irritates either by his ignor- 
ance or his indifference; we have run across the kind who 
answers in a patronizing way as though he were conferring 
a favor in talking at all. These are the very imminent 
risks that are run by the business houses which have not 
grasped the importance of the telephone. Such houses will 
pay large salaries to high-priced solicitors and leave this 
— perhaps the most important post of all — to a boy just 
fresh from school, who, however well-intentioned he may 
be, cannot be expected to appreciate the responsibility 
attached to the position. It savors very much of an attempt 
to fill a barrel at the bung with the spigot open. 

The remarks I have made about the telephone are ap- 
plicable to every line of business, but more particularly to 
our own. Unfortunately, there still exists in the mind of 
the general public more or less bias against the* company. 
True, much of the bitterness has been removed, but as long 
as th embers smolder there is always danger of a fire break- 
ing out again. Now, when the embers of animosity are 
still smouldering in some places, we cannot afford to abate 
our vigilance one iota, and I venture to say that one point 
to be most carefully guarded, the spot where great' danger 
lies today, is at the telephone transmitter. 



Everett E. Stone, Springfield, Mass., has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Massachusetts Public Service 
Commission, succeeding George P. Lawrence, resigned. 
Mr. Stone is well known in engineering and political circles 
in the Bay State. He is a native of Leicester, Mass., and 
was educated at Worcester Academy and later studied 
architecture in the office of Stephen C. Earle and civil 
engineering with Wood & Rugg, Worcester. In 1887, at 
the age of twenty-two, he joined the engineering staff of 
as assistant roadniaster and roadmaster of the division be- 
tween Worcester and Springfield. In 1894 he became 
assistant chief engineer of the road and later was ap- 
pointed chief engineer. The new Boston & Albany pier 
at East Boston was built under his direction. He was 
Mayor of Springfield for two terms in 1903-4 and is a 
Republican in politics. During the past few years Mr. 
Stone has been at the head of the New England Construc- 
tion Company, Springfield. His appointment to the com- 
mission was confirmed by the Executive Council immedi- 
ately after its announcement. 

Henry Waterman Peck, president-elect of the East- 
ern New York Section, National Electric Light Associa- 
tion, is vice-president and general manager of the Schenec- 
tady (N. Y.) Illuminating Company. Mr. Peck is a grad- 
uate of Yale and took post-graduate work at Cornell. His 
first electrical experience was with the Westinghouse inter- 
ests at Pittsburgh, but after four years he joined the staff 
of the Consolidated Gas & Electric Company of Baltimore, 
Md., as electrical engineer. Later he was appointed as- 
sistant electrical engineer of the Rochester (N. Y.) Rail- 
way & Light Company, havinjer risen to the position of 
assistant general manager at the time he was appointed 
general manaeer of the Schenectady company. Mr. Peck 
is a fellow of the American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers. 

Edward M. Graham has been appointed assistant to th** 
president of the Bangor Railway & Light Company, of 
Bangor, Me- 
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Why?— A Plea For Utility Publicity 



By JOHN S. BLEEGKER. 

M»aa»«r ColambBS. Oa., Railroad Compaay 



A plea for publicity for public utility companies read by 
Mr, Bleecher read before the southeastern section of the 
National Electric Light Association at its first annual con- 
vention, held at Macon, Ga., recently. 



a 



WHY do white sheep produce more wool than black 
sheep?" "Because there are more of them." 
There are more good corporations than bad 
ones. 

There are more reasonable people than unreasonable ones. 

But there are some black sheep among the corporations 
and some black ones among the public. 

Why should there be any difificulty between a good pub- 
lic service utility and a reasonable public? And this is the 
usual combination. 

Why should there be any difficulty in a public service cor- 
poration earning a reasonable profit in its business ? 

Why should there be any difficulty in an intelligent con- 
sumer securing reasonable rates and service? 

Why should not a reasonable consumer be willing to pay 
such reasonable rates for reasonable service a§ will give the 
utility a reasonable return? 

Why do you see black sheep in the flock and not notice 
the white ones? 

Why are there any black sheep anyway? 

There used to be more bad utility corporations than there 
are now. Their badness was not badness at first. It was 
profit from enterprise. It developed the business in the case 
of electric light and power supply beyond the experimental 
stage. It created a service that did not previously exist and 
in a few instances it was a big profit. These handsome re- 
turns became badness. They became a fad or craze; they 
resulted in exploitation. They became overdone ; later they 
became "broke" in many instances. 

From large returns arose abuses on the part of the utili- 
ties themselves, which lead to attempted retaliation by the 
public, which tended towards bankruptcy. Then many 
utilities that had been bad reformed and became good and 
the many more that had been good all the time became bet- 
ter. But why did the public not recognize the different 
classes of utilities and treat each as it deserved according to 
its degree of perfection or imperfection at the time? Be- 
cause the public didn't know and hadn't time from business 
of its own to find out. 

Why didn't the utilities tell the public? Because they 
didn't know how and were too busy being either bad or 
good to learn. But when- the experimental stage was over, 
when the service changed gradually from a luxury to a 
necessity, when some of the hazard of low load factor was 
removed and when the preliminary lessons of fraud, graft 
and political intrigue had been learned and the really small 
numerical strength of the black sheep had been discovered, 
they said to themselves, did the corporations, we will take 
a little time oflF to think this thing out and tell it to the white 
sheep who are our friends. But they were slow about it 
and the black sheep, both in the corporations and amongst 
the people had done a lot towards creating the impression 
among the white sheep that they were leaders of the flock 
and that their color entitled them to particular and dis- 
criminatory attention. And the impression is a difficult one 
to overcome. 

Also some of the black sheep tried to bleach themselves 
when they found out that the distinction of beingr black was 
not what thev had supposed it to be- -and that still further 



confused the other white sheep because they said to them- 
selves, "Whenever we see a white sheep now we don't know 
whether it has always been white or whether it is a black* 
one with a coat of whitewash on it, and we are conse- 
quently suspicious of all white sheep. 

So the white sheep corporations not only have to show 
themselves to be white, but to have been white all along. 

If a utility has a bad past reputation for service, rates or 
excessive profits, it has a hard time making people believe 
it has reformed. And the good corporations that have al- 
ways been good suflFer accordingly. 

The average individual is reasonable. The average indi- 
vidual is intelligent. The average individual is fair. Then 
why not leave the questions that confront us in our dealings 
with the public, frankly and fully with the average indi- 
vidual? Because we can't get at him. He doesn't take 
enough interest in our problems to make himself known. 
He has, however, in most states delegated his judgment to 
a commission selected by him, and the result should be the 
same. 

To us here present, who for the purposes of argument 
and politeness, I will assume, have always been white sheep. 
The question of "Why are we not understood and appre- 
ciated by the public?" is an important one. The question 
of "Why have we difficulty in securing a reasonable return 
on our business?" is more important, and the question, 
"Why is the public unwilling to pay a reasonable price for 
reasonable service?" is most important of all. The answer 
to the last "Why" is simple. It is willing to pay a reason- 
able price for reasonable service, only it doesn't know it. 
We must enlighten this public. The answer to the "Why" 
of reasonable return is found when this teaching is com- 
plete, and the "Why" of public failure of appreciation be- 
comes automatically eliminated. 

But how to teach them ? That is the question. President 
Wilson in his article entitled, "The New Freedom," pub- 
lished in the World's Work, sees the black sheep in the fold 
in great numbers. He speaks of the over capitalization, the 
strangulation of enterprise and the lack of human economy 
practiced by the trusts and mentions public utilities in a 
manner calculated to make the careless reader believe that 
we are all bad. 

If the President of the United States thinks this way 
himself, or even fails to make it clear that he does not think 
so, what can we expect of the man of only average intelli- 
gence and with so much more limited powers of investi- 
gation? 

We must begin at the top with our education. We must 
prove ourselves white to the deepest thinkers and they will 
help us with the others. 

The tendency of the times is to abhor aggregations of 
capital and if possible disintegrate them, and unfortunately 
the work-a-day world does not stop to differentiate between 
aggreeations of capital honestly amassed by the joint part- 
nership of many small owners and the dishonest aggrega- 
tions in the hands of unscrupulous individuals. The ten- 
dency is to believe that wherever there is capital there is 
also corruption and chicanery, and the destructive arm of 
the reformer is raised against it. 

We in the public utilities field cannot carry on our busi- 
ness without large resources. No small individual holdings 
would permit of the developments we are called upon to 
make — our resources must be large and they must be sure. 
It is therefore imperative that our credit be not impaired. 
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To get this result, confidence in us by the people amongst 
whom we do business is paramount. 

Hence we must be white sheep ; we must be good, whether 
we choose to or not. But we do choose to, for we are an 
average individual ourselves, or at least we are composed 
of individuals who are all at least up to the average. 

But we are monopolies. Why are we monopolies ? Because 
the economics of our business necessitates it and the people 
require our service at those rates that can be furnished only 
by plants where unnecessary duplication of investment does 
not exist. 

Why should monopolies be regarded as black sheep in 
the fold ? Because there have been, and unfortunately still 
are, a number of black sheep monopolies in existence and 
we suffer by comparison. 

There is no more real reason for the public to fear or hate 
us for being monopolies than there is for them to fear or 
hate the sun because it is a monopoly. They can and do 



regulate us far more perfectly than they can regulate the 
heat of the sun ; or the lack of it, and when you figure the 
expense of protecting against the weather as seasons change, 
our service is probably less costly than that which nature 
has provided. 

Public utility monopolies must recognize that they are 
public utilities, the servants not the masters; they must 
remember that they are monopolies and not discriminate; 
they must give good service; they must not expect unrea- 
sonably high returns; they must encourage and assist the 
properly selected bodies that represent that average indi- 
vidual they wish to reach ; they must not be over sensitive 
nor overbearing ; they must be frank, fair and efficient, and 
they must look for the bright side of that dark cloud. It is 
beginning to show. They can help turn its smiling coun- 
tenance to the light by remaining white sheep, by continuing 
to produce more wool than the black ones and by telling 
the public who they are, and what they are and why. 



Interborou^h Officials and Employes "Get Together" 



PRESIDENT Theodore P. Shonts of the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company, and his associates in the 
directorate of the company set a fine and big example 
of fraternalism between corporation officials and employes, 
when they were the hosts at a "get-together" dinner on 
September 20 at Reisenweber's Brighton Beach Casino in 
honor of the Interborough Baseball League, consisting of 
eight teams from the various departments of the company. 

Speeches were made by President Shonts, F. D. Under- 
wood, President Erie Railroad, General Barry, who is 
Commander of the Department of the East, U. S. A., Com- 
missioner Eustis, of the Public Service Commission of New 
York ; John Whalen, Ex-Corporation Counsel of New York 
City ; H. H. Vreeland, former President of the old Metro- 
politan Street Railway system; W. G. Besler, Vice Presi- 
dent of the Central Railroad of New Jersey; D. M. Brady, 
President of the Brady Brass Company ; Frank Hedley, Vice 
President of the Interborough company, and others. 

President Shonts said, in part : 

"We are here to talk baseball and get to know each other 
better. After the battles on the diamond are over it is an 
excellent thing for the veterans to meet and discuss but not 
cuss the results. 

"The directors and officers of the Interborough believe in 
the old saying that all work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy. That would rhyme better if they had said, all work 
and no joy makes Jack a dull boy. But as play brings joy, 
we won't try to change the phrase. We of the Interborough 
are all fond of games and sports. The Chairman of the 
Board, Mr. August Belmont, plays polo and is known the 
world over for his interest in racing. Mr. Andrew Freed- 
man of our Executive Committee was the founder of the 
modern game of baseball in this town. He might (but for 
his youth) be called the Father of the Fans. Frank Hedley 
plays golf all the way from the Great Lakes to the Gulf. I 
don't like to talk about myself, but I guess those who saw 
me pitch that ball which started the season, appreciate what 
the Giants lost when I went into the railroad business." 

Pennants were given to the wining teams while the players 
were presented with gold medals. 

Coon River Hydroelectric Development 

Construction on the Coon Rapids hydroelectric develop- 
ment on the Mississippi River near Minneapolis is being 
pushed rapidly by the engineers and constructors. H. H. 
Byllesby & Company. A force of 700 men is now engaged 
on the dam, which it is planned to complete by December. 
It will have an initial installed capacity of 10,000 horsepower 



in five units and an eventual capacity of 14,000 horsepower 
instead of 12,000 horsepower as first reported, arid will sup- 
plement the resources of the Minneapolis General Electric 
Company. Gross business has increased rapidly during the 
past year. 

The dam is of solid concrete, reinforced, and has been 
built so far under exceptionally favorable circumstances, 
the anticipated June rise in the Mississippi River not ma 
terializing. The construction camp with its hospital, water 
supply, electric lighting and moving picture show has been 
declared a model by visiting engineers. The last improve- 
ment is the inauguration of a public school for some 25 
children living in camp with their parents. A teacher has 
been provided by the county authorities and school opened 
on schedule September 2. The bonds of the Northern Mis- 
sissippi River Power Company, the company owning the de- 
velopment, were purchased some time ago by Bachman & 
Company, of Philadelphia. 



Wants University Chair on Utility Valuation 

The establishment of a chair in the University of Mis- 
souri to give instruction to young men on the subject of 
physical valuation and appraisement of public utilities of 
every character will be recommended by John M. Atkinson, 
chairman of the State Public Service Commission, to the 
curators of the university. 

Chairman Atkinson believes there should be such a course 
opened in connection with the economics and engineering 
departments, the graduates from which to be taken into 
the employment of the Public Service Commission, as is 
done in some of the other states. 



R. J. LeClert, of Fresno, Cal., has been appointed pas- 
senger and freight traffic manager of the Modesto & Em- 
pire Traction Company, of Modesto, Cal., succeeding Mr. 
W. F. Fuller, resigned. 

A. Strohm has been appointed superintendent of power 
and equipment of the Warren (Pa.) & Jamestown Street 
Railway as successor to R. Endinger. 

Justin W. Lester, of the Old Colony Trust Company, 
Boston, Mass., has been appointed chief accountant of the 
Massachusetts Public Service Commission, with headquar- 
ters at 20 Beacon street, Boston. 

G. L. Langdon, New York, has been appointed auditor 
of the Kentucky Traction & Terminal Company, Lexing- 
ton, Ky., to succeed C. ^I. Cory, who recently resigned on 
account of ill health. 
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Public Service— Its Le^al History 

Regulation of Utilities Was Part of Old Common Law 

By S. S. OSBORNE 



Missouri and Kansas Telepone Compaay 



IN AN article in Public Service for July, H. W. Dreher 
expressed the opinion that the regulation of public utili- 
ties is the product of democracy; or, to quote his own 
phrase, "Democracy has expressed itself in the field of fin- 
ance and public utilities in the form of regulation." On 
account of the apparent mistake in that viewpoint of regu- 
lation, the writer begs to present a few facts concerning 
the early legal history of public service. 

In order to give meaning to certain legal terms herein- 
after used, a general explanation of our system of law is 
necessary. Going back to mediaeval England, we find an 
organized system of courts administering justice. The 
decisions of these courts became precedents and were fol- 
lowed, not because the judges **made" the law, but their 
decisions expressed their conception and interpretation of 
what the law was. Such was the development of the com- 
mon law. 

The great body of our law is the Common Law of Eng- 
land. It is literally true that we cannot trace its source. 
As far back as our records go we find judges assuming that 
there is a Common Law not made by any Legislature. It 
is the product of evolution rather than legislation. Begin- 
ning in the reign of Edward I, the decisions of the superior 
courts were published annually in volumes called "Year 
Books." Thus when we read in the Year Books of cases 
where the courts have imposed certain liabilities upon car- 
riers, innkeepers, etc., this is not based upon any statute, 
but upon the common law which has always assumed that 
persons professing a public calling must submit to regula- 
tion by the sovereign power. A few references to some 
early cases will illustrate. 

An anonymous suit was reported in the year 1441 (Year 
Book 19 Hen. VI pi. 15). This was a suit against a sur- 
geon for the death of the plaintiflF's horse. The plaintiff 
lost the case, however, because he did not prove that the 
defendant was a "common" surgeon. Another case in 1450 
was against a blacksmith; the court said, "Note that it 
was agreed by all the court that where a smith declines to 
shoe my horse, or an inkeeper refuses to give me entertain- 
ment at his inn, I shall have an action on the case, notwith- 
standing no act is done ; for it does not depend upon agree- 
ment." Similar cases are found regulating the baker, victu- 
lar and miller. These cases must be intierpreted in the light 
of the then existing economic conditions. Bearing in mind 
the slow development in industry and the trades, it is evi- 
dent that there was not much competition as we understand 
it today. Without following this line further, it may be 
seen that the phases of monopoly and regulation appear co- 
incident, and it furnishes an argument for those who today 
claim that regulation and competition are inconsistent. How- 
ever interesting this point may be for further investigation, 
it lies outside of the scope of this article. 

Having noted the cases of the surgeon and the smith, who 
are not now usually considered "public servants," we pass 
to other cases in which the identity of their calling and pro- 
fession of public service has remained. 

Innkeeping has been regarded as public employment from 
earliest times. One of the early cases says: "If I come to 
an innkeeper and pray to be lodged with him, and he says 
that at that time he will not, but that if I come at another 
time he will with pleasure, I shall have an action on the 

case because it was his duty to lodge me, and by law he 



was bound to do it." Likewise carriers have been regarded 
as professing a public service. As stated in one of the 
leading cases, Jackson v. Rogers (1683): "This was an 
action on the case for that whereas defendant is a common 
carrier from London to Lymmington, setting forth as the 
custom of England, that he is bound to carry goods, and 
that the plaintiff brought him such a pack, he refused to 
carry them, though oiTered his hire. And held by Jeflferies 
C. J. that the action is maintainable, as well as it is against 
an innkeeper for refusing a guest,or a smith on the road who 
refuses to shoe my horse, being tendered satisfaction for 
the same." The status of wharfingers is illustrated by the 
following extract from Lord Hale's treatise "De Portibu^ 
Maris": "in that case there cannot be taken arbitrary and 
excessive duties for cranage, wharfage, etc., but the duties 
must be reasonable and moderate, for now the wharf and 
crane and other conveniences are aflfected with a public 
interest and they cease to be juris private only." 

Retfulafloii Part off Common Law 

These cases have been cited, not as a complete list of those 
callings subject to regulation, but to illustrate that regula- 
tion of public service is an organic part of the common 
law. In none of the cases cited is any reference made to 
any statute prescribing regulation. 

The connection between the regulation in mediaeval 
England and present-day America is logical and consistent. 
We are apt to lose the thread when we consider that the 
great public utilities of today — waterworks, gas, electric 
lighting, street railways and the telephone — are the prod- 
ucts of modern science and evolved by modern conditions. 
Nevertheless, the broad principles of the common law still 
apply. 

The Common Law of England is a direct heritage 
brought over by early colonists to the thirteen original 
colonies. All other states, except Louisiana, which still 
retains the French Law of Code Napoleon, have adopted 
the common law by statute. The Constitution contains 
general provisions in the "Bill of Rights" that forbid an 
abridgement of personal liberties without "due process of 
law." The Supreme Court has interpreted "due process of 
law" to mean "the law of the land." Since the common law 
is "the law of the land" by inheritance and adoption, those 
professing public service are still subject to its regulation. 

Police Power and Re|{ulaflon 

This power to regulate has persisted under the general 
head of "police power," a most comprehensive term and 
one which no court has ever attempted to limit. Speaking 
along this line, the Supreme Court in the famous case of 
Munn V. 111. (94 U. S. 113) said: "Under these powers, 
the government regulates the conduct of its citizens one 
towards another, and the manner in which each shall use 
his own property, when such regulation becomes necessar>' 
for the public good. In their exercise, it has been cus- 
tomary in England from time immemorial and in this coun- 
try from its earliest colonization, to regulate ferries, com- 
mon carriers, hackmen, bakers, millers, wharfingers, inn- 
keepers, etc., and in so doing to fix a maximum charge to 
be made for the services rendered, accommodations fur- 
nished, and articles sold. To this day, statutes are to be 
found in many of the states upon some or all of these sub- 
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jects, and we think it has never yet been successfully con- 
tended that such legislation came within any of the con- 
stitutional prohibitions against the interference with private 
property." 

The whole principle of public service and its attendant 
regulation is best expressed by the Supreme Court's de- 
cision in the case just mentioned *This brings us to inquire 
as to the principles upon which this power of regulation 
rests, in order that we may determine what is within and 
what is without its operative effect. Looking then to the 
common law, from whence came the right which the Con- 
stitution protects, we find that when private property is 
^affected with a public interest it ceases to be jure private 
only.' This was said by Lord Hale more than two hundred 
years ago in his treatise De Portibus Maris, and has been 
accepted without objection as an essential element in the 
law of property ever since. Property does become clothed 
with a public interest when used in a manner to make it of 
public consequence, and affect the community at large. 
When, therefore, one devotes his property to a use, in 
which the public has an interest, he, in effect, grants to the 
public an interest in that use, and must submit to be con- 
trolled by the public for the common good to the extent of 
the interest he has thus created. He may withdraw his 



grant by discontinuing the use ; but so long as he maintains 
the use, he must submit to the control." 

The foregoing gives a brief outline of the legal histor)' 
of public service and the power to regulate it as inhereni 
in the common law, independent of any statute. There U 
another phase equally important ; the rights of those servinj^ 
the public. The common law imposed four primary obliga- 
tions on those professing public service; first, to serve all 
those who applied ; second, to serve all without discrimina- 
tion ; third, to serve for a reasonable rate ; fourth, to provide 
adequate facilities. Since any citizen could, by private suit, 
before the days of public utility commissions, obtain ade- 
quate service, the courts have consistently held that if this 
service was furnished without just compensation, it was 
depriving those furnishing the service of their properly 
without "due process of law" and hence in violation of the 
14th Amendment. Hence arose the rule that because of 
the extraordinary demands on those in public service, they 
were entitled to earn a "reasonable" return on their invest- 
ment, otherwise it would be confiscation of property. This, 
too, you see is "due process of law" or the "law of the 
land," and that while the common law furnishes the power 
to regulate, there is a constitutional safeguard against 
unjust demands. 



The Regulation of Public Service Utilities 



By GEORGE A. LEE, 

Ex-Ghalrnan the Public Service Commission of Wsshlntfton 



PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSIONS, if composed of 
fearless, reasonable and fair-minded men, are a great 
benefit not only to the various communities, but also 
to the various utilities regulated. The commissions act in 
many instances as arbitrators between the public on the one 
hand and the utilities on the other, and after careful inves- 
tigation are able to and do settle innumerable disputes, 
some of a petty and minor, and some of a grave nature, thus 
avoiding friction and litigation and establishing and directly 
creating a better relation between the Public Service Com- 
pany and its patrons. The mere statement of this benefit 
is self-evident and requires no further exposition. 

Another benefit flowing from Public Service Regulation 
is the fact that very frequently the company is sustained 
in its contentions with reference to various complaints. 
Frequently a patron or consumer is unwilling to believe 
that there is a company side to the controversy. By inter- 
vention and investigation the Public Service Commission 
frequently finds that the complaint is unfounded. The com- 
plainant is so advised, and having had the opportunity of 
appeal to an impartial and unbiased state tribunal, is satis- 
fied, the dispute is closed, the controversy ended and a 
better feeling established. This is very frequently done by 
commissions in what would seem to be small and minor mat- 
ters, but the disposition and proper settlement of these 
minor questions means the establishment of the good-will 
of the patron, and such good-will is a valuable asset. 

Again, and unquestionably one of the most important 
benefits arising from the system of state regulation, is the 
fact that public service utilities are gradually but certainly 
and permanently being removed from the sphere of local 
politics. Heretofore, in this and other states, public service 
companies have frequently been compelled to be, so to 
speak, "the football of municipal politics." Many of the 
unlawful practices above mentioned as having existed under 
the old regime were directly created and encouraged by 

NOTE — This article is an abstract of a paper read before the 
Northwest Electric Light and Power Association at its convention at 
Seattle, Wash., September 3, 4 and 5, 1913. 



this unsound, unwholesome and frequently pernicious mu- 
nicipal regulation. It must be apparent to all fair-minded 
students of the problem that so long as local prejudices, 
jealousies and influences control in the regulation of pub- 
lic service corporations, such regulation can never become 
effective or wholesome. Honorable John H. Roemer, chair- 
man of Wisconsin's great railroad commission, in com- 
menting upon this subject in an address delivered in Chi- 
cago, March i6, 1911, said: 

Corporations and Politics 

"Much hostility to the management of Public Service 
Corporations has been engendered by negotiations between 
Municipalities and such corporations for the granting of 
franchises, which negotiations have not always been free 
from the suspicion that improper methods have been em- 
ployed. As a result, Public Service Corporations have been 
more or less a factor in local politics. This is unfortunate, 
both for the public and the corporation. The legitimate 
interests of both in the Public Utilities are jeopardized. In 
the conflict neither seems to recognize its proper relation 
to the other nor to realize that the effective regulation of a 
Public Service Corporation in respect to the performance of 
its public functions cannot be had by means of ordinances 
or contracts. As franchises are usually for a long term of 
years, it is obvious that the attempt to describe in detail the 
obligations of the Public Utility to the public, or vice versa, 
during the life of the franchise, must of necessity fail." 

Chairman Roemer then discusses the change in the art in 
connection with many utilities, and concludes this phase of 
his discussion as follows: 

"To meet the conditions as they arise, is the only way 
that the best interests of the public and the utilities can be 
conserved in the matter of rates and service. * * * Even 
where the right to fix rates and establish standards of serv- 
ice from time to time has been reserved to common councils, 
intelligent action upon the subject has been rare. The ex- 
penditure of large sums of money by the larger Municipali- 
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ties to ascertain all the essential facts necessary for intelli- 
gent and lawful action on the part of common councils in- 
vested with power to establish rates, has more frequently 
been wasted than profitable, as the facts thus acquired have 
been generally ignored and action taken which was either 
prompted by prejudices or based upon ulterior political con- 
siderations. Litigation necessarily followed which involved 
the further outlay of large sums of money on the part of 
the public and the utility, all of which in the end, had to 
be paid by taxpayers and patrons of the utility. It was 
with a view of placing Public Utilities upon a sound basis 
and eliminating all unnecessary friction between the public 
and such utilities, due to the causes arising from ignorance 
of the economic status of Public Utilities and their moral 
and legal relations to the public, that the Wisconsin Public 
Utilities Law was framed and enacted. The economic fea- 
tures of this law, fundamental in its structure, are the result 
of exhaustive study, investigation and consideration, and 
after more than three years' administration of the law, the 
wisdom of the sound, economic basis upon which the law 
was constructed has been demonstrated, and the results ob- 
tained from its operation have been generally satisfactory 
to the public, the utilities and the investors in the securities 
of such concerns.'' 

Speaking on this same subject of Home Rule, Chairman 
Roemer has also said: 

"In considering the features of the law hereinbefore dis- 
cussed in their broader aspects, it would appear that the 
unbiased mind must necessarily come to the conclusion that 
the system of state regulation and aid provided by the Pub- 
lic Utilities Law of this state is capable of producing event- 
ually more permanent and satisfactory results than any 
system of local control that can be conceived. It recognizes 
that public utilities are business enterprises requiring a high 
character of scientific skill as well as business ability for 
their successful operation and management. Any public 
control which ignores this fact must of necessity fail. Local 
control as commonly practiced consists of nothing more or 
less than spasmodic attacks upon rates and services of pub- 
lic utilities regardless of the physical conditions of their 
plants, their financial needs or possibilities. Because of 
local attacks public service corporations have not infre- 
quently yielded to local pressure and reduced their charges 
for the sake of peace when public interest, if the situation 
• had been properly understood, would have been best served 
by maintaining the revenue so as to have enabled them to 
make improvements by adopting new inventions and thereby 
rendering better service at a permanently reduced cost." 

Another fundamentally important benefit arising from 
State Regulation and from Commission Control generally, 
is the fact that such regulation is the reasonable alternative 
of public control and ownership. Such regulation affords 
and secures all of the benefits and advantages incidental 
to public ownership without the dangers, experiments and 
disadvantages incidental thereto. If such regulatory legis- 
lation secures for the people good service, reasonable rates 
and safe and efficient facilities, then certainly there can be 
no logical or convicing argument in behalf of the surrender 
of such efficient regulation for the experimental and danger- 
ous plan and principle of municipal or state ownership. 

Pitfalls off Betfulatlona 

It is apparent then, in considering the benefits and ad- 
vantages of regulation hereinbefore enumerated, that the 
passage of Public Service Commission laws in the last few 
years marks a new regime, gives to the public that service 
and those rates to which they are entitled, gives to the com- 
panies that protection and that rate of return which the 
constitution and the fundamental laws of the land require, 
and at the same time avoids the dangers, pitfalls and ex- 
pensive experiments of Munkripal Regulation and Munici- 
pal Ownership. 



Considering now another phase of the subject, we nat- 
urally inquire what are the pitfalls and dangers of State 
Regulation? Manifestly, this inquiry presents an important 
field. It may be admitted that efficient, capable and honor- 
able Public Service Commissioners can and do render im- 
portant and valuable service to the state and to the utilities. 
If, on the other hand, the members of the State Commis- 
sions lack courage and integrity, and attempt to prostitute 
their positions and immense powers for ulterior personal or 
political ambitions, then and in that event the entire super- 
structure of regulation falls and such regulation becomes a 
mere fiasco. 

Politics have no place in public service commissions. The 
members of these commissions should be men of fine ability 
and integrity; of fearless and judicial temperament; other- 
wise the failure of the work will be just as great as mu- 
nicipal control has been in the past, and the fundamental 
vice of municipal control rests, of course, in the poiltics of 
the situation. Permanency in office is also highly necessary. 

Another danger of public service regulation is the fact 
that many commissions are not able, or are unwilling, to 
take a broad, fair and reasonable view of the problems con- 
fronting them. If, for instance, values of public service 
properties are placed low in order to satisfy popular clamor ; 
if the law and the facts of the case are ignored; if unfair, 
unreasonable and confiscatory rates are imposed and or- 
dered, and if, generally speaking, the utilities are not ac- 
corded those rights, privileges and protection to which the 
law and the constitution entitle them, then the dangers and 
pernicious results of such regulation outweigh all the ad- 
vantages and benefits outlined above. 

Recently, in Washington, D. C, in conversation with the 
chairman of a certain Public Service Commission of one of 
the Mississippi Valley states, he stated to me that in no 
event should capital invested in public service properties 
be entitled to a greater net return than two per cent. The 
only argument which he presented in favor of such a state- 
ment was that capital, both active and inactive, in the United 
States averaged no greater rate. This commissioner either 
overlooked or ignored the speculations, hazards and dan- 
gers incident to many investments in public service proper- 
ties. He apparently forgot that capital is frequently sunk 
in these enterprises for many years before any returns are 
received. He forgot that many of these great industries 
are constructed years in advance of the time and that large 
cities are frequently made possible by the foresight, judg- 
ment and wisdom of investors in public service properties. 
In all other industries these facts and factors are rewarded ; 
why not in the public service business? I answered him 
by saying that the courts, both state and federal and the 
most eminent commissions of the United States had almost 
universally held that any net return under six per cent was 
unreasonable, confiscatory and unconstitutional. His only 
reply was that the courts and commissions were wrong. 1 
cite this conversation to show what I mean by one of the 
very great dangers of public service regulation. 

Duplication off Planto 

Another danger of Public Service Regulation which I 
will mention without discussing at length, because it is a 
subject which might well engage one's attention for a con- 
siderable time, is the unnecessary and unjustifiable duplica- 
tion of Public Service properties. While we have an ad- 
mirable Public Service Commission Law in this state, yet 
the absence of this fundamental economic priciple, prohibit- 
ing duplication of Public Service properties, is regrettable. 
It should by all means be incorporated into our statute at 
the next session of the Legislature. Wisconsin, New York, 
Massachusetts, California and other states which have suc- 
cessfully regulated utilities have all recognized the neces- 
sity of avoiding the expensive, wasteful and disastrous 
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duplication of PubHc Service properties. A Certificate of 
Convenience and Necessity Law should engage the careful 
and thoughtful attention of the next Legislature and should 
be placed on the statute books. A careful study of court 
decisions, opinions of eminent Public Service Commissions 
and writers and students of the subject, discloses in a con- 
vincing manner that the trend of modern, progressive 
thought, with reference tp the regulation of Public Service 
Corporations, is to discourage and prevent unnecessary and 
wasteful duplication of plants. 

The regulation and control of Public Service Corpora- 
tions supplying light and power in the state of Wisconsin is 
conceded by all to be the most satisfactory and efficient of 
any state in the Union. In no other states does the public 
receive better service ; in no state are the rates more fair or 



reasonable. Beyond question, the one chief reason for good 
service and reasonable rates in Wisconsin, consists in the 
fact that utility properties serving the public have not been 
duplicated at random. In Wisconsin, before a light, power 
or other company can start business in any municipality, a 
certificate must be secured from the state showing that 
public convenience and necessity require the new service. 
In other words, if a light and power company is serving a 
community efficiently and at reasonable rates, and the lo- 
cality is not large enough to support another competing 
plant, the right of such competing company to enter is in- 
variably denied. Experience in Wisconsin and other states 
has abundantly demonstrated that unrestricted competition 
in the Public Service field has resulted ruinously to the 
public. 



S. Dakota Commissioii Approves Telephone Increase 



The Board of Railroad Commissioners of South 
Dakota has granted the application of the Wessing- 
ton Springs (S. D.) Telephone to increase rates. 
The Commission also called attention to the carelessness 
of the public in using the telephone. 

The rates charged by the company were $1.50 per month 
for main line business telephones; $1 per month for party 
line business and residence telephones and $12 per year 
for rutal service. The company desired to increase the 
rates to $2.25 for business telephones, $1.75 for main line 
residence telephones, $1.50 for party line residence tele- 
phones (with discount of 25 cents per month on bills paid 
in adviance), and to $18 per annum for rural service. The 
commission allowed the following rates : Main line business 
wall telephones $2 per month; main line residence wall 
telephones $1.25 per month; party line residence wall tele- 
phones $1.10; rural telephones per annum $16 and recom- 
mended a 10 per cent discount for payment of city bills 
by the tenth of the current month and 10 per cent on 
rural line bills paid quarterly in advance. 

These rates were based on a careful inventory of the 
plant. An investigating committee reported the company 
t6 fee a corporation having a capital stock outstanding of 
$S0>i50 and operating an exchange consisting of 46 main 
line business telephones, 18 party line business telephones, 
and 161 residence telephones within the city limits, as well 
as 285 miles of rural lines with 307 rural subscribers, the 
exchange doing switching service for two rural lines having 
40 telephones. 

The total valuation of the plant including the city and 
rural lines, as set forth in a statement made by the com- 
pany to the commission, was $43,667, which included labor 
costs as agreed to between the city and the company. In 
contrast with this the commission investigators placed the 
total value new at $29,819, and as the plant had not been 
kept up, deducted from this 20 per cent, thus arriving at 
an existing value of $23,855. In order to arrive at a basis 
of rates the commission allows the company to earn 7 per 
cent on this existing value and permits the establishment 
of a depreciation fund by the setting aside of 7 per cent on 
the "value new." With these sums added to the operating 
expense the present rates would produce a deficit. 

In endeavoring to fix rates that will wipe out this deficit 
separate statements of valuation were made for the city 
plant and the rural lines and separate statements of expense 
and income, which show that the deficiency in revenue is 
largely due to the inadequacy of the rentals charged for 
rural service. The Commission estimates that the advances 
in rates as authorized will put the property pn a sound 
footing. 

The opinion of the Commission declares that the two all 
important elements in the operation of a public utility are 



good service and a reasonable rate therefor. Both the man- 
agement and the patrons should be considerate of each 
others interests. After pointing out the necessity of im- 
provement by the management in the matters of efficiency 
and courtesy, the commissioners add: 

Scores Careleas Users 

Another material factor that operates against good serv- 
ice eflFecting this application is the carelessness of the public 
in the use of the telephone equipment in doing too much 
visiting, thereby depriving others of the use of the line 
even for very important matters ; and the pernicious habit 
of some subscribers on some lines of taking down the 
receiver for the purpose of eaves-dropping, thereby wearing 
out batteries and tending to destroy the efficiency of the 
service. This practice should cease and when a party has 
been discovered indulging in it and refuses to desist should 
with good reason be deprived of the service. 

The charging of new construction costs to either the 
operating or maintenance account is to be deplored and 
the practice should be discontinued as it is nearly, if not 
entirely, impossible for a pubHc utility company or owner- 
ship to so keep its accounts and make a proper and cor- 
rect statement of its financial condition at any time, when 
called upon to do so, either for the purpose of rate making 
or assessment valuation. In other words, to permit a 
public utility to capitalize its income is contrary to public 
policy. Further, any company operating a public utility 
should be required to keep a depreciation account and to 
credit said account with amount of depreciation allowed 
annually and all credits for salvage, etc., and to charge 
against same all items of expense when properly chargeable 
to replacement made necessary by general decay, obsoles- 
cence, change of art. etc., and said company should be 
required to report fully and in detail as to the credits and 
debits effecting said account, in its annual report to the 
Commission. 



F. H. Smith has taken the place of Mr. E. W. Smyth 
as vice-president of the Franklin Springs Electric Light 
Company, of Clinton, N. Y. 

J. P. Mason, of Elgin, 111., has been elected president of 
the Chicago, Waukegan & Fox Lake Traction Company, 
which operates a gasoline motor line from Sycamore to 
Marengo, 111. 

J. P. Brown, superintendent of the Nashville (Tenn.) 
Railway & Light Company, has been elected president of 
the newly organized Jovian luncheon club of Nashville. 

Theodore N. Vail, president of the American Tele- 
graph & Telephone Company, has been elected a member 
of the executive committee of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad. 
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Depreciation: Estimated and Actual 

Paper Presented by American Gas Institute to British Association 



By ALEXANDER C. HUMPHREYS, M.E., Sc.D., L.L. D. 

President. Stevens lastltnte of Technology 



THE American Gas Institute having accepted the 
gracious invitation of the Institution of Gas En- 
gineers to present a paper at this meeting, which is 
intended particularly to celebrate its fiftieth anniversary, 
I have been designated to represent the sister Society for 
this service. I appreciate the honor thus conferred; and 
this sense of appreciation finds emphasis in the fact that 
my long-time friend. Sir Corbet Woodall, is the Institu- 
tion's president this jubilee year. 

"Depreciation," so-called, is a subject of importance to 
the owners and managers of all industrial properties. It is 
of particular importance to the owners and managers of 
public service properties. In connection with rate-making 
cases before commissions and courts, it is of vital impor- 
tance today to the owners and managers of public service 
properties in the United States. As used in the United 
States the term is not self-explanatory. This inability on 
the part of those discussing moot questions to agree upon 
the meaning of terms and forms of expression is at all 
times a fruitful source of otherwise unnecessary disagree- 
ment. Perhaps this is particularly in evidence in the United 
States. 

In view of the spirit of unrest which is now in evidence 
all over the civilized world, and the readiness with which 
additional laws are placed upon the statute books of the 
United States, it is of the utmost importance that those who 
are responsible for these properties should be more nearly 
in agreement as to the most eflFective lines to be followed 
in their honest efforts to secure full protection for the 
investments entrusted to them. 

Many Complex Oaestlonfl lavolvcd 

If the many and complex questions involved in deprecia- 
tion are to be solved so as to do justice both to the investor 
and the purchaser of service, there is required on the part 
of all concerned the most competent, comprehensive, and 
judicial study and treatment. While this responsibility 
must rest upon all who can or do exercise influence in the 
settlement of these questions, particularly must the respon- 
sibility rest upon the lawyers and experts representing the 
companies. In certain cases these representatives of legiti- 
mately invested capital have not sufficiently mastered the 
questions involved to qualify them to meet effectively their 
great responsibilities. This is peculiarly a cause for con- 
cern because the commissions and courts have of late years 
had thrust upon them for ajudication many novel questions; 
and so they need at our hands all that we can furnish as 
to general theory and special conditions. Here it is neces- 
sary to distinguish between hypothesis and theory. The 
theories adopted must include all the accepted teachings of 
experience. 

While looking and hoping for, and confidently expecting, 
such a revision of public opinion as will give the public 
service corporations more even-handed justice than has 
been indicated of late in certain cases, this hope and ex- 
pectation should rest upon the determination on the part of 
those most directly concerned to do all that is legitimate 
and straie:htforward to this end. Certainly it is the duty as 
well as the best policy of the representatives of the com- 
panies to be frank in their statements of fact and bold in 
the presentation of their opinions, provided those opinions 
have been formed with the rights of all in mind. 



We must believe that, in the great majority of cases, the 
commissions and courts are doing their best, as far as time 
and training permit, to arrive at just decisions. But with- 
out wishing to express disrespect for our commissions and 
courts, certainly we must not be too ready to accept their 
opinions as the final word on any technical question. Some 
of our lawyers and experts are too ready to accept court 
opinions and decisions as final. The fact that on any of the 
questions we have to consider we can find court opinions 
varying through a wide range should furnish a sufficient 
corrective to this subserviency of mind. Certainly we should 
constantly keep in mind that, at least on many of the tech- 
nical questions involved, we engineers are more competent 
to form a correct judgment than are the lawyers or judges. 

For instance, I am not prepared to change my opinion as 
to the strength of cast-iron pipe as ordinarily used for the 
distribution of gas because the late Justice Peckham, of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in handing down the 
unanimous decision of that court, in the celebrated New 
York Consolidated Gas Company's case, included in his 
opinion the statement that one feature of the law under 
consideration could not be enforced against the company 
because a pressure measured by a column of water 2J/2 
inches high would burst the cast-iron pipes used to convey 
the gas. 

This may be taken as an exceptional error. But this case 
of the Consolidated Gas Company was one of vital impor- 
tance to our public service corporations and we may assume 
that it received the most careful attention of the judge to 
whom was assigned the duty of making the more specific 
study of the evidence and of writing the opinion of the 
court. Judge Peckham was an able judge and a fair man, 
and yet he made an error which an illiterate but specifically 
trained foreman of a street gang could not have made. If 
Judge Peckham could make such an error, why should we 
blindly accept the opinions of commissioners and judges 
simply by reason of their official position ? 

Different Opinions of Courts 

Are we not further warned against a too subservient atti- 
tude of mind in this connection when we find our commis- 
sions and courts holding widely different opinions on what 
appear to be comparatively simple points of law? Where 
there is a direct question stated with all the facts arrayed on 
both sides, I see no reason why the engineer is not as com- 
petent to express a sane opinion on the law as a judge or 
lawyer is competent to express a correct judgment on some 
technical question in engineering or accounting. I feel 
quite sure that in many such cases I could do as well on the 
law questions as Judge Peckham did on the question of the 
strength of the ordinary cast-iron pipe. 

I could cite many other cases to support this proposition. 
I have in mind a statement presented over the signature of 
the chief statistician of one of our most influential state 
public service commissions, in which nearly a million dollars 
was deducted from the operating expenses of a certain com- 
pany because the money was paid for taxes. Those of us 
who have to supply from income the money to meet the tax 
collector's claim will find little comfort in the statement of 
commission or court that this item of cost is a "fixed 
charge," and therefore something different from the other 
items of cost — such as wages, salaries, coal, etc. I do not 
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find that this classification assists me to pay the bill or to 
reduce the cost per i,ooo cul^ic feet of the gas sold. 

Much of the error to be found in the opinions and deci- 
sions of the commissions and courts is due to the acceptance 
of hypotheses as theories, which fail to meet the definition 
of theory because they exclude the necessary limitations of 
practice. One reason for misunderstanding in connection 
with depreciation, so-called, is that some of those charged 
with responsibility fail to appreciate, either wholly or in 
part, that the questions involved are not the same in the 
case of a so-called monopoly, subject to governmental regu- 
lation, as in the case of a commercial undertaking engaged 
in an avowedly competitive business, and which only has to 
reckon in this connection with its owners. This statement 
is not to be misinterpreted by those who, through ignorance, 
are ready to discover dishonest motives actuating those 
dealing with the public. 

A Case In Instance 

To take a simple example: In a close corporation en- 
gaged in a competitive business, the managers of which are 
liable only to their own stockholders, it may be considered 
right and wise to distribute only a portion of the net profits 
and to apply, wholly or in part, the surplus profits, particu- 
larly in extra prosperous years, to writing down the plant 
account. In the past this has been regarded as conservative 
practice. Even though the proprietors received no addi- 
tional stock to represent the increase in assets, they knew 
that their proportional shares in the ownership of the prop- 
erty remained unchanged. But to get a fair return on the 
full investment, the dividends were necessarily based upon 
what appeared to those uninformed as an excessive dividend 
rate. The fact that the plant and business had been ex- 
tended by the investment of earnings — the dividends paid as 
averages through the years probably having been moderate 
— does not in any way vitiate the ownership of the stock- 
holders in these extensions. If all the net profits had been 
distributed to the stockholders, and then the additional 
capital as required had been handed back to the company in 
payment for additional stock, the facts would not be 
changed. Yet by this last method there could have been 
no question as to the rights of the stockholders. 

In the case of public service corporations whose rates oi 
charge are subject to regulation, however, this practice 
raises questions, and so subjects the stockholders to un- 
necessary hazard. In the State of Massachusetts, this prac- 
tice of writing down plant account — charging extensions 
against income and also debiting lump sums to loss and gain 
and crediting plant account — has been much in evidence 
This was to be expected from the generally conservative 
tendencies in New England. The state of Mass^phusetts 
was the first to place its gas companies under the super- 
vision or control of a commission. This commission was 
not given the powers that are now conferred upon our 
state commissions; but it exercised a very restrictive in- 
fluence as to stock and bond issues and rates of return, and 
its decisions in this connection have not been notable for 
consistency. The case. is made harder for the stockholders 
because the law of this state prohibits stock dividends to 
cover surplus earned. 

The effect of this writing down of the Massachusetts 
companies is at once apparent by a study of the annual re- 
ports of the Commission of Gas and Electricity. These 
companies, instead of showing "watered'' stock, show a 
total capitalization which does not represent the structural 
value of the plants,, to say nothing of certain overhead 
charges and "going value." One of these companies shows 
a capital which is equal only to 35 cents per 1,000 cubic feet 
of annual sales. If we add to the capital stock as issued the 
'notes payable" issued to cover part of the extensions and 
for which the company mav hope to be allowed to issue 
4tnck, the total is only $1.64 per i,oco cubic feet of annual 



sales. The cost to reproduce the plant and business of this 
company would exceed $5 per 1,000 cubic feet of annual 
sales. 

In a case recently decided by this commission, the gas 
company involved (Attleboro) had been paying 12 per cent 
dividends on a capital which was equal to $1.10 per 1,000 
cubic feet of annual sales. The commission in its opinion 
says : "Its capital, in proportion to its business, ranks lowest 
of the gas companies in the state." This company had no 
"notes payable" against extensions ; so presumably the com- 
mission took this into account in making the comparison 
with other companies, and particularly the company to 
which I first referred. But notwithstanding the company 
was paying only 12 per cent on its capital as issued, which 
would have been about 2.6 per cent on a capital equal to $5 
per 1,000 cubic feet of annual sales, the commission reduced 
the price of gas, at the same time enunciating certain rules 
which clearly must operate to confiscate portions of the 
company's legitimate investment. 

I simply introduce these cases to point out that what may 
be conservative policy in the matter of writing down plant 
account to cover "depreciation" in the case of a company 
managing its own business, it is a fatal error to write down 
assets below their legitimate investment cost where we are 
subject to the opinions and control of those who have had 
insufficient practical experience. It may be easy to under- 
stand that the public, in the persons of the consumers, are 
willing to take something for nothing, but this does not 
prove that the investor can rightfully be required to accede 
to such a demand : and if he is so treated he will in future 
be slow to furnish capital for new public service under- 
takings or for the further development of those already in 
operation. 

"Writing Down" Assets 

Not only does this unscientific and haphazard method of 
"writing down" of assets work a direct injury to the stock- 
holders of the company involved, but it works an indirect, 
but very potent, injury to the industry as a whole by fur- 
nishing opportunities to the adroit and unscrupulous statis- 
ticians to make comparisons which appear convincing on 
their face but which have no value when analyzed. Un- 
fortunately many such comparisons are accepted on their 
face in the absence of competent analysis. Here we must 
not forget that the public and the irresponsible politicians 
are on the watch for high rates of dividends, without regard 
to the relation between total legitimate investment and total 
face value of bonds and stock. 

It may create some surprise if I make the statement, as I 
do, that not a few of our well-established steam railroads 
have so maintained and so extended and bettered their plants 
from income that they could not now pay 5 per cent an- 
nually on the reproduction cost of their physical assets alone. 
I believe this would be true of our railroads taken as a 
whole. Or we can say that the total par value of the stocks 
and bonds of all our railroads does not equal the cost to 
reproduce their physical assets. It is not unlikely that this 
statement will be received, even in certain quarters in the 
United States, with doubt and perhaps derision. But I 
venture to believe that some of our public service com- 
missioners, those competent, fair, and courageous, who 
might have laughed at this statement a few years ae:o, would 
now, as the result of their experiences, be willing to lend it 
their support. 

In our gas and electric rate-fixing c^ses — in the first 
instance generally tried before the State Public Service 
Commissions — we are called upon to meet commission and 
court decisions which are far from being consistent. In 
general, the service fate of charge must be one which allows 
of a "fair return" (whatever that may mean) upon the 
"value" (whatever that may mean) of the property "use- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 132.) 
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Increasing Cost of Gas Manufacture 

Same Rate Charged Although Price of Materials Soar 

By B. O. TIPPY. 



THE general advance in the cost of living, about which 
we hear so much, coupled with the general advance 
in the price of all material and labor entering into 
the operation as well as the construction of a gas plant, 
makes the consideration of this subject a timely one. Gas 
coal, being the principal gas making material, will be con- 
sidered first. 

Statistics have been received from several of the larger 
companies in the state — one of them extending back i8 
years. The price of coal during this period has advanced 
from $2.50 per ton to $3.20 per ton, bemg an increase of 28 
per cent. During the past 15 years the Youghiogheny gas 
coal acreage has increased in value from about $200 per 
acre to $900 to $1,000 per acre, each acre yielding about 
6,000 tons of coal. Thus the price of coal in the hill, which 
was formerly figured at about 5 cents per ton, with im- 
provements, is now about 20 cents per ton, including im- 
provements. The following is a quotation from a letter 
received from a prominent coal company: 

"As I look back I find the mining rate in 1896 was 54 
cents per ton, and in 1913 it is $1 per ton. Wage for com- 
mon day labor, in 1886, was $1.50 per day; in 1913, $2.42 
per day. In 1896 the mines worked ten hours per day, and 
in 1913 eight hours per day, which in itself has a very im- 
portant bearing on costs. I think that the above figures 
will show you that the cost of producing coal has almost 
doubled in the past fifteen years. In 1898 our statistics 
show that *three-quarter* coal was sold at 90 cents per ton 
at the mines, and in 1913 at $1.40 per ton at the mines. This 
advance in price does not cover the increased cost of the 
coal in the hill, and the increased cost in mining it. In 
addition to this you are well aware that everything that has 
gone into the mines in the way of supplies is very much 
higher than it was a few years ago. I mention these facts 
merely to show that it looks as if the present market were 
not an abnormal market, but rather that prices will be in- 
clined to still further advance. In fact, I would say that 
they would be obliged to advance materially during the next 
ten years.'* 

I am advised that next spring the agreement between the 
operators and miners in both the hard and soft coal fields 
will terminate for the first time simultaneously, and that 
strong efforts will be made to advance the mining rate, and 
at the same time will put the miners on a "mine run" basis 
instead of on a "three-quarter" screened basis, as at pres- 
ent. If this agreement materializes, it alone will mean an 
advance in the price of coal of about 30 cents per ton. 

Statistics from the same source as above, going back 
eighteen years, show that the price of gas oil during this 
period has advanced from $0215 to $0320 per gallon, or an 
increase of 50 per cent. This does not include the recent 
advance in price of oil of nearly too per cent. The cause 
of this recent advance in price will be made clear, I think, 
from a study of the following tables which show the stocks 
of crude oil on hand. They are taken from the August 
number of the National Petroleum News : 

Eastern Fields 

Gross stock figures cover all stocks of all kinds of oil 
held by the eastern lines. The stocks of oil of Pennsylvania 
and Lima-Indiana grades are also given separately, even 
though they are included in the gross stocks. 

While these figures show that stocks in the mid-continent 
fields alone have about held their own, the total crude oil 



on hand above ground — all fields considered — has steadily 
decreased in the last two years by about one-third of the 
total original amount and that the price has steadily ad- 
vanced approximately 100 per cent. Results of my inter- 
views with oil men of high standing — both Standard and 
so-called independents — prove to me that this is a very 
deep subject and that my knowledge of the exact oil situa- 
tion today is incomplete at best, even the oil men themselves 
having widely different opinions and theories as to what 
may happen. Indications, however, seem to point to the 
conclusion that, unless a new and large oil field is discov- 
ered, the price of oil must continue to advance. By this I 
mean that, while the advance may not be violent or imme- 
diate, and may be in a series of up-and-downs, the ultimate 
net result of these movements or fluctuations will be higher 
prices. 

The oil business has very materially changed in the last 
few years. At one time gasoline was a drug on the market 
and was allowed to run away in the sewers, and it was at 
that time the gasoline stove was brought out to produce a 
market for this waste product. The advent of the auto- 
mobile has tremendously stimulated the business, until gaso- 
line is now being used to such an extent for automobiles, 
gasoline launches and other kindred purposes, that, in order 
to supply the demand, it has been necessary to include in 
gasoline other fractions distilling at higher temperatures; 
therefore, the gasoline of today is quite a different product 
than formerly. Under these changed conditions there is 
now an over-production of kerosene, and the oil companies 
have developed the blue flame oil stove, and also oil engines 
for farm use, in an endeavor to realize a fair price for this 
product. Much of the kerosene produced, however, is run 
in with the gas oil, and there is being developed an engine 
which will use gas oil or fuel in an endeavor to secure a 
better price for these low priced oils. 

Not long ago the Standard Oil Company let it Be known 
that it had devised a process for either increasing the quan- 
tity of gasoline to be extracted from crude petroleum, or 
had a method by which it wQuld manufacture a so-called 
"motor spirit'' and that on this account would manufacture 
less gas and fuel oils — even refraining from making con- 
tracts — with the result that gas and fuel oils became more 
expensive. The latest information, which I have, is that 
the so-called "motor spirit" is not a success for the purpose 
for which it was intended, and it is a fact that the Standard 
Oil Company has again changed its policy and is making 
contracts for fuel oil and gas oil. 

I am told that the manufacture of "motor spirit" is a 
dangerous process, and has been undertaken only at the 
Standard Oil Company plant at Whiting, Ind., and I am 
informed that gas oil and fuel oil are sold at a loss as com- 
pared with the cost of crude oil, from which they are ob- 
tained, and that there were only two months, during the 
recent high prices of these products, in which they were 
not sold at a loss. It is said that the Standard Oil Com- 
pany is perfecting a process whereby fuel and gas oils will 
be worked up in a manner similar to that in which coal tar 
is now handled in Germany — that is, into delicate dyes and 
other high priced products, and it is said it hopes to make 
this the most profitable part of the oil business. Fuel oil 
and gas oil cannot be sold at much lower prices than are 
now being received ,and if crude oil continues to advance 
in price, all fuel and gas oils must advance with it. 

Genuine gas coke, of course, is an important item in 
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making water gas, but prices and conditions of preparing 
and marketing vary considerably in a comparison of one 
city with another; and, therefore, there is not much that 
would be of interest in submitting coke statistics in this 
connection. The price, however, of foundry coke, deliv- 
ered in Detroit in 1903, was $5.50, and in 1913 $5.60, with 
fluctuation within that time of prices as shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 

Year. Price. 

1903 $5.50 

1004 4.55 

1J»05 4.50 

1906 5.25 

11)07 5.65 

J908 5.00 

1909 5.75 

1910 5.50 

1 911 , 5.00 

1912 4.50 

1913 5.60 

Anthracite Coal 

While not used in this state in the manufacture of water 
gas, it is largely used in some sections of the country. Prac- 
tically all the anthracite coal is owned by transportation 



companies. In the eighties, these companies, because they 
needed money, sold at auction in New York City, large 
quantities of anthracite coal. In many cases the net returns 
did not exceed $1.25 to $1.50 per gross ton at the mines. 
Since this period there has been a gradual advance in price, 
due to increased cost of production and other causes, until 
we now find a sliding scale of $3.25 to $4 per gross ton at 
the mines. A few years back the labor condition was not 
a serious question. The majority of the men employed in 
the mines were English, Welsh or Irish. Today thirty-seven 
or more languages and dialects are spoken by the men 
around the mines. Different races solicit different duties 
which they prefer to perform. For instance, the Italian is 
rarely found below the ground. Each nationality has its 
own holiday, and inasmuch as no portion of an anthracite 
operation can continue working unless all other departments 
are underway, the observ^ance of the holiday of one class 
forces idleness upon all others, thus curtailing production. 
In July of this year a tax of 2j4 per cent ad valorem 
levied by the state of Pennsylvania became effective on 
anthracite coal at the mine breaker. This tax will run from 
3 cents to II cents per ton, and the dealers have added 10 
cents per ton on each ton of coal sold. 



Li^htin^ vs. Power Electric Rates 

Why Different Charges Are Made for the Same Current 



THE difference between light and power customers in 
the economy of an electric company and the reasons 
for the cheaper rates that are made to users of cur- 
rent lor power, form the subject of an article which 
api-ear'^d recently in a Minneapolis periodical, the Improve- 
fnent Gazatteer. In this article every effort is made to 
divest rate-jrraking of its apparent mystery and reduce the 
proce.*-s to its simplest terms for the benefit of the average 
citizen who has no technical knowledge of the science of 
electricity or of power station operation. 

Even at this stage of the electrical industry, the question 
of an exactly equitable rate plan is a problem still unsolved 
by the best electrical engineers. It is not strange that even 
the fundamental principles of rate-making are confusing to 
the average citizen and that in many cases he fails to sec 
why he should pay for lighting current at the customary 
lighting rates per Unit, when he can get exactly the same 
kind of current from the same source and have it delivered 
over the same system- of wires for power purposes at less 
than half the price of lighting service. This is a fact not 
sufficiently recognized by managers of electric companies, 
and it is rarely that an explanation of rates really does 
explain anything except to the comparatively few persons 
who have made a study of the subject. 

It is not often that a newspaper, or other non-technical 
publication will take the trouble to inform itself sufficiently 
to inform the public on any tjuestion of public service, or 
that a man engaged in the operation of a public utility can 
put aside his technical habit of thought and speech suf- 
ficiently to furnish a clear and simple exposition of such a 
question. In this instance the Gazetteer had the assistance 
of one of the officials of the Minneapolis General Electric 
Company, and the result is an article that should do much 
to enlighten the readers of that publication as to the fair- 
ness of differential rates in electric service. 

"It must be borne in mind that in public utilities of this 
kind a great deal of the business contracted for is unprofit- 
able," says the Gazetteer article, referring to the operation 
of an electric plant. "The heaviest load is carried by the 
lighting station when artificial light is resorted to at dusk. 
In summer months the greatest daily demand occurs at 



7 to 8 p. m., or from one to two hours after the manufac- 
turing house closing at 6 o'clock have discontinued using 
the electric service for power purposes. In winter, how- 
ever, owing to darkness coming between 4 and 5 p. m., 
artificial light is required at this hour, so the lighting 
demand is imposed before the factories have ended their 
working day, making it necessary to provide capacity in 
the power plant to serve the combined power and lighting 
loads. 

"The overlapping of these two loads represents the 
maximum in horsepower, or kilowatts, the station has to 
carry at one time during the year. This generally is 
referred to as the 'station peak,' because on the graphic 
illustration of the variations and characteristics of the load 
this demand reaches the highest point or 'peak' on the 
chart. 

Effect of the «*Peak Load" 

"Since the total of the two loads only lasts an hour or 
two daily (and capacity must be provided to that extent) it 
follows necessarily that in the remainder of the 24 hours of 
the day in winter time, and in all of the summer season, 
there is a great deal of unsold capacity on which fixed 
charges, interest, depreciation, taxes, insurance and main- 
tenance goes on just the same as though this idle capacity 
were used and turning out kilowatts. And in combined 
hydro-electric and steam sources of power, the same num- 
ber of station employes must be maintained to provide 
continuous service when the plant is only partially loaded 
as well as when the output reaches the maximum. 

"Therefore, if the cost of operating a plant were $100 a 
day and only one kilowatt hour of electricity were sold, 
the cost would be $100 per kilowatt hour. However, in 
this business, if you can increase the sale of current during 
the hours when part of your generating capacity is idle it 
increases the output without increasing the capacity of the 
plant, enabling the company to sell this portion of the output 
at a lower rate, which accounts for what ofttimes is mis- 
taken for discrimination between lighting and power rates. 

"Fifteen or twenty years ago, lighting companies were 
engaged solely in furnishing artificial light, and the prices 
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ranged from 15 cents to 25 cents per kilowatt hour; but, 
with the development of the power field and the manifold 
uses of electricity, the lighting companies were able to sell 
the output of part of the generating capacity in the day 
time for uses other than lighting, thus increasing output and 
reducing the average manufacturing cost per unit, also 
selling price. 

"Regarding rates, the consumer using a given kilowatt 
demand, or horsepower, for one hour a day and paying 
24 cents per kilowatt hour pays the company exactly the 
same amount per year per horsepower of capacity as the 
manufacturer paying i cent per kilowatt hour and using 
it 4 2hours per day, such as a paper or flour mill which 
operates 24 hours. As there are 8,760 hours a year during 
which the lighting company must be ready to render service 
equal to any demands imposed upon it by its consumers, 
I cent per kilowatt hour times 24 hours per day times 365 
days per year equals $87.60 per year per kilowatt, and one 
hour's use per day of the same demand at 24 cents per kilo- 
watt hour times 365 days also equals $87.60. So that while 
the price in one instance is 24 times the other the lighting 
company receives the same return per year of kilowatt. 
So. generally speaking, the rate per kilowatt hour, charged 
should be based entirely on the number of hours per day 
the consumer uses service. 

'*We all agree that equitable rates should recognize the 
diflPerence between serving a short hour and a long hour 
consumer, and that the amount charged should bear a rela- 
tion to the cost of rendering the service. Therefore the 
long hour user should enjoy the lowest rates and the short 
hour user should pay the highest. Rate schedules should 
be so constructed as to differentiate between the two classes 
of consumers, or at least a provision should be made for 
long hour users if other schedules are based on average 
conditions. 

Cnatoiners Control the Oatpnt 

"One unusual feature of this business is that the output 
is controlled entirely by people outside the company. In all 
other lines of business customers desiring service must 
await their turns if facilities for caring for them happen 
to be overtaxed. For instance, in all retail stores if the 
clerks are engaged you must wait; if the box office at the 
theater is busy, you must get in line; if street car service 
is wanted, you wait until the car comes; in using the tele- 
phone, if the system is taxed to capacity, the operator 
informs you 'the line is busy' and you must wait. In other 
words, in all lines of trade you may have service when the 
demands decrease and capacity becomes available. In the 
electrical business there is no such word as 'wait.' At any 
hour of the day or night, when the consumer presses the 
button or turns on the switch the response must be in- 
stantaneous. Therefore, it is necessary for the company 
to increase its investment from time to time, since it is 
obliged to provide capacity always in excess of the highest 
known demands." 

As to "readiness to serve," as a necessary element of any 
equitable rate plan, the Gazetteer article says : 

"Every consumer should be expected to bear an expense 
somewhere near the cost of maintaining: apparatus in idle- 
ness to serve him, which demands always are imposed 
without any advance knowledge whatsoever to the company 
unless the consumer agrees to seek service only during the 
hours when the company has idle capacity so that the 
demands so imposed never will be a factor in increasing the 
capacity or investment of the company. Under these cir- 
cumstances they are entitled to the lowest rate." 

In regard to the influence of power service in reducing 
the lighting rates of electric companies the article says : 

"If the ideas of many of the present-day agitators to 
create a uniform price per hour for all classes of service 



were adopted, the result would be that manufacturing enter- 
prises would resort to gasoline, oil and other sources of 
power, discontinuing the use of electric service, which 
would leave the electric companies in the lighting business 
solely and would necessitate an increase to from 15 to 20 
cents per kilowatt hour for service. This would be going 
back to the old conditions, when the entire expense of 
operating a lighting company was borne by the lighting 
consumers, which means that for their two or three hours' 
use of this service they were charged with the entire 
expense for 24 hours. 

How Power Service Bedacea Ll|{htlii|{ Bates 

"So, it is only the remarkable development of the power 
field and the sale of the output of lighting companies during 
the hours when they are not obliged to render lighting 
service that enables them to reduce the price of this service 
from the former high rates to the present rates. If the 
general public would only stop to consider the service 
demanded from public utilities and the unlimited patronage 
of this service, after they have imposed demands, which 
make it compulsory for the expenditure of these millions, 
a great deal of the misunderstanding between company and 
consumer would be eliminated and the day is near when 
the apparent mysteries of pubHc utilities will be entirely 
explained away and the consumer will have a comprehen- 
sive knowledge and appreciation of the service rendered 
and its actual worth. 

"It is extremely unfortunate for everybody concerned 
that there are many people who join in the clamor for 
service at ridiculously low rates, which would make the 
operating of public service companies unprofitable, and 
those who are loudest in their condemnation do not seem 
to consider for a moment that if they were obliged to sup- 
ply their own lighting and power service, at their own 
expense, the cost per kilowatt hour in a majority of cases 
would be several times that which is oflfered to them by 
the public utility and that it is only the expansion and 
development of the field and the more universal applica- 
tion and use of electricity and the upbuilding of the business 
and operation of the mechanical and electrical apparatus 
at a point near its maximum efficiency, which, in the final 
analysis, will regulate the cost of generating the current 
and consequent resultant rates per kilowatt hour to the 
consumer." 



B. C. Edgar, who was appointed assistant general super- 
intendent of the Columbus Railway & Light Company, 
Columbus, O., some time ago, was employed on electrical 
construction work by the Manhattan Railway, New York, 
N. Y., for four years beginning in 1900. Subsequently he 
was connected with W. E. Baker & Company, New York, 
X. Y., for four years on general investigation and construc- 
tion work. He was with Latey & Slater, New York, N. Y., 
for two years on electrical construction work in connection 
with the building of the lines of the Hudson & Man- 
hattan Railroad under the Hudson River between New 
York and New Jersey. For four years before accepting 
the position with the Columbus Railway & Light Com- 
pany which he now holds, Mr. Edgar was assistant elec- 
trical engineer with the Southern Pacific Company at San 
Francisco, Cal., and was connected with all of the electric 
railway properties of the company. 

H. H. Crapo, president of the Union Street Railway 
and the New Bedford & Onset Street Railway, New Bed- 
ford, Mass., has been elected president of the Massachu- 
setts Street Railway Association, to succeed Robert S. GoflF. 

James E. Weaver has been appointed superintendent 
and purchasing agent of the Huntsville Railway, Light & 
Power Company, Huntsville, Ala., to succeed J. V. Black- 
well, who has become connected with the Alabama Power 
Company. 
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New Books on Utilities 

A Treatise on the Law of Public Utilities Operating 
IN Cities and Towns. By Oscar L. Pond, LL.B., 
Ph.D. [Columbia]. Buckram; 954 pp.; $6.00. Sold 
by Public Service Publishing Co., Chicago. 

Dr. Pond's previous work, '^Municipal Control of Public 
Utilities,*' is so widely and favorably known that the an- 
nouncement of a new treatise from his pen was in itself 
a promise of a careful, detailed and painstaking addition to 
the legal lore of public utilities. The present volume cov- 
ers practically all phases of the legal relations of public 
utility corporations, both municipal and private, dealing 
with municipal control, franchises, rate regulation, values 
and the powers of utility commissions. A notable feature 
of the work is the inclusion of three public utility laws 
complete, namely, those of New York, Wisconsin and Indi- 
ana. Dr. Pond starts with the simplest elements and leads 
the reader through every phase of the subject which he 
treats. He aptly summarizes the purpose of his book as 
follows : 

"This treatise on the law of municipal public utilities 
attempts to ascertain both the nature of the municipal cor- 
poration as expressed in the law and in the construction 
which the courts have given to the powers conferred upon 
the municipality by the state, to discover what limitations 
are placed on municipal activity by our constitutions, as 
construed by the courts; and how far the judicial con- 
struction of the law with regard to the taxation and sale 
of municipal public utilities facilitates or impedes the cities 
in the discharge of these new duties imposed by the owner- 
ship, operation or proper regulation and control of muni- 
cipal public utilities, which they are bein^ called upon to 
assume; and also to ascertain what are the most efficient 
methods of regulation and control available to the state 
or municipality over the operation by private capital of 
municipal public utilities." 

The author has prepared a valuable treatise which ought 
not to be overlooked by lawyers dealing with public utility 
problems and could advantageously be used by all man- 
agers of utility companies. 



scrutiny in court. The author has prepared a book which 
stands as one of the best contributions to the literature of 
public regulation yet made and the book deserves wide 
circulation not only among public utility men themselves, 
but among public officials and others who may be con- 
cerned in the problems of which it treats. 



Public Utilities: Their Cost New and Depreciation. 
By Hammond V. Hayes, Ph.D., Cloth; 262 pp.; $2, 
net. Sold by Public Service Publishing Co., Chicago. 

This is the latest of the rapidly increasing number of 
books on public utility appraisals which have made their 
appearance during the past year. It contains much new 
matter of a very important character, practically all of 
which is based on court decisions or commission rulings. 
The purpose of the book is best set forth in the preface, 
which says: 

**The valuation of public utility undertakings is a mixed 
question of fact, judgment and law. A comprehensive 
treatment of this subject requires the combined knowl- 
edg:e of the engineer, the economist and the lawyer. The 
following pages, written by an engineer, cannot be offered 
as an authoritative discussion of the legal questions in- 
volved. On the other hand, the engineer, who is called 
upon to prepare and present most of the figures required 
by courts and commissions as evidence of the value of the 
property of such undertakings, must have a sufficient 
knowledge of the legal questions that are at issue to enable 
him to obtain properly and intelligently the figures needed 
by the tribunals whose duty it is to assign the fair present 
value.'' 

The topics considered include property valuations, re- 
placement cost, franchises, commercial values, determina- 
tion of origipal cost, rates and a number of detailed chap- 
ters on depreciation. The book is of great value to engi- 
neers who have interest in appraisals and lays down 
methods of determining values which will bear the closest 



Depreciation; Estimated and Actual 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 128.) 

fully employed." Perhaps the one element which is included 
in all decisions is the appraised value of the plant. Some 
courts have defined this as the cost to reproduce new, less 
"depreciation." This is the dictum which the public service 
corporations are most generally called upon to face. 

What Constltates KeprcNlactlon Cost 

Many questions are here introduced as to what constitutes 
the reproduction cost. Shall the unit prices be those quoted 
at the time of making the appraisal? As this might work 
for or against the corporation under fire, it is sometimes 
suggested that the average prices for the last five or more 
years should be used. Here there is a fine field for argu- 
ment, and especially on the part of the experts, lawyers, and 
others opposed to the public service corporations. A prolific 
source of debate is the question of pavements over mains. 
If the mains were laid before the pavements, should the 
company claim the cost of pavements as adding to the cost 
to reproduce new? If the company were selling its prop- 
erty, whether the pavements were laid before or after the 
pipes, the price would be enhanced by reason of the mains 
being under pavement. 

Some commissions and courts include the value for sale 
of the property as a whole as an element for consideration. 
Others, like the California commission, exclude this element 
from consideration in a rate-fixing case. To be on the safe 
side the companies must be prepared to meet any and every 
contention which has received any measure of approval at 
the hands of any commission or court, no matter how incon- 
sistent these several contentions may be when introduced in 
the same case. The company may have to face a selection 
of all the elements least favorable to its case, irrespective 
of consistency. The opinion of the Massachusetts com- 
mission in the Attleboro case, recently decided and previous- 
ly referred to, is notable for its inconsistencies. 

There are other items to be considered in the making of 
an appraisal which are prolific sources of disagreement, 
either as to their admission or as to their measure, such as 
preliminary expenses, interest and taxes during construc- 
tion, omissions and contingencies, engineering, organization 
during construction, insurance, compensation of general 
contractor (including his expenses), ''going value," etc. For- 
tunately there is a fairer disposition now in evidence as to 
the admission of these "overhead charges," though there is 
still ample room for improvement in the interest of justice 
to the investor. The Public Service Commission of the 
Second District of New York has done more than its share 
in developing sane and fair methods in these and other con- 
nections. The Wisconsin commission also has shown a 
disposition to be fair and independent in' its statements of 
principles, though it has not always been keen to be guided 
by the principles so enunciated. 

It is not my present purpose to discuss at length these and 
other items which we have to consider in our rate-fixing 
cases. I may say, however, that these items, of which depre- 
ciation is one of the most important, if not the most impor- 
tant all things considered, are today Questions of vital 
importance to many of our public service companies. I 
have referred to these matters in the effort to disclose the 
atmosphere in which we have to fight for justice. 
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The subject of "depreciation," as connected with the 
making of appraisals for rate-fixing cases, has been greatly 
complicated by being involved with the estimates made to 
cover each year's share of the cost of final renewal or re- 
placement of plant ; this to be included as one of the year's 
items of cost of operation. This estimate is made, and the 
annual debit to loss and gain and credit to a reserve account 
are made, solely for thepurpose of spreading more evenly 
over the years of the plant's service the cost of that portion 
of maintenance which is not covered by current expendi- 
tures for repairs and minor renewals. This estimate of final 
renewals is supposed to include the elements of physical 
decay, obsolescence, and inadequacy. 

Unfortunately, as I think, we have not infrequently in- 
cluded in this estimate some reserve for extraordinary 
hazards outside of final renewals. This introduces an un- 
necessary complication, particularly when it is claimed that 
the plant has depreciated to an amount represented by the 
balance to the credit of this depreciation reserve. By segre- 
gating the charge for final renewals from contingencies and 
hazards, we would be in a position to support more effec- 
tively our three claims — namely, the inclusion of an annual 
cost charge to cover final renewals; the inclusion of a rea- 
sonable charge for the creation of a limited reserve for 
contingencies ?nd hazards ; and the exclusion of a depre- 
ciation deduction from our plant appraisals in rate-fixing 
cases. 

We will assume that the estimate of the annual cost of 
final renewals of the several parts of plant is made on the 
basis of a compound interest sinking fund. The total 
amount required each year to be charged to loss and gain 
and credited to reserve will be made up of several amounts 
required to replace the several parts of plant at the end of 
the several expectations-of-life which we, in our wisdom or 
unwisdom, assign to each part of the plant. These parts will 
be grouped together according to the assigned expectation- 
of-life. The amount annually required for each group will 
be the sum which, accumulating at compound interest for 
the years assigned, will equal the cost of the plant — or the 
cost less such amount as we believe we can recover in dis- 
posing of the displaced parts of plant. 

It is thus seen that the total amount credited to reserve 
each year is the sum of the amounts required for the sev- 
eral sinking funds : the number of such sinking funds being 
the number of different lengths of life we have assigned 
tf» the several parts of plant. This bringing together of 
the amounts renuired by these several sinking funds is con- 
venient in our pccounting; but it has led to further compli- 
cation by bringing into the problem the so-called **average 
life'' of the plant. The use of this term is constantly creat- 
ing the impression that the plant lives to the term set by 
the average life and then has to be renewed as a whole. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. 

To show that in a sinking fund scheme there is no length 
of time which is mathematically the average life, it can be 
pointed out that this term will vary in length with the rate 
of interest by which the fund compounds. For instance, I 
have before me a very simple expectation-of-life table in 
which there are assumed only five groups of oarts of plant 
as follows: Group **A," lo years, $2£;,ooo: Group "B," m 
years, $50,000; Group "C," 25 years, $100,000; Group '*D," 
35 years, $150,000; and Group "E." 50 ye-^rs, $175,000; 
total, $500,000. The true average life found by dividing 
in each case the cost bv the expectation-of-life is 28.378 
years; whereas the so-called "average life" for a 2 per cent 
sinking fund would be 28.2 years ; for a 4 per cent sinking 
fund, 27.73 years ; and for a 6 per cent sinking fund, 27.05 
yegrs. 

To emphasize the point that this average life should not 
be allowed to misguide us', and further that the sinking fund 



is in fact a collection of sinking funds, it may well be noted 
that in the life-table above given the several groups of plant 
will be renewed within the fifty years which completes the 
cycle, as follows: Group "A,'' 5 times; Group "B," 3% 
times ; Group "C,'' 2 times ; Group *'D," i 3-7 times, 
and Group "E," i time. Here it can be seen that while 
the term average life may be convenient for use by those 
who understand the subject, it may readily lead into error 
those who have that little knowledge which is so dangerous. 

Three Points In Depredation 

This brings me to three points which must be kept con- 
stantly in mind in connection with the study of the prob- 
lems in depreciation: 

I. — The depreciation reserve, or, more correctly, re- 
serve for final renewals, is set up for the purpose of 
spreading the cost of final renewals of parts of plant 
as uniformly as possible over the periods during which 
the several parts are expected to render eflPective serv- 
ice; thus obviating unnecessary fluctuations in cost of 
operating, and so making it more practicable to keep 
the rates of dividends as uniform as possible. 

2. — The amount to be so charged annually to loss 
and gain and credited to reserve is based upon an es- 
timate or assumption of the effective life of each part 
of the plant, considering the elements of physical 
decay, obsolescence, and inadequacy. There is here 
the opportunity for the exercise of the highest judg- 
ment, recognizing the difference between hypothesis 
and theory and keeping in mind all the limitations of 
practice. To cover the element of obsolescence, we 
must know the present state of the art and prophesy 
as to the future. As to inadequacy, we must estimate 
as to the future increases in demand for service. As 
to physical decay, we are limited as to the future by 
the character of the management, over which we may 
have no control. Necessarily, then, this estimate is 
subject to correction. It must be based upon certain 
assumptions ; and these assumptions as to design, con- 
struction, operation, and accounting, must control so 
long as the estimate goes uncorrected. This should 
mean that the estimate must constantly be open to cor- 
rection as additional general and specific experience is 
gained. It should also follow that no tables of aver- 
ages are applicable to any specific case. 

3. — The loss will not have to be met until the re- 
placement actually is made. It is an accruing liabil- 
ity against an obligation not yet due. Hence, if we 
take out the year's share of the accruing liabil- 
ity, as the payment is not yet due, the fund should 
receive the benefit .of interest accumulations until the 
time for payment arrives. So far as the plant's ca- 
pacity for rendering efficient service to the buyer of 
service is concerned, it by no means follows that the 
plant has depreciated to the extent of the balance to 
the credit of the reserve, and that this amount, or any 
amount, should be deducted from the appraised cost to 
reproduce the plant new. On the contrary, the fact 
that such a renewal reserve is being maintained is the 
strongest argument that all that is possible is being 
done to provide against impairment of investment and 
impairment of service efficiency. 

The liability to renew or replace the plant rests upon 
the proprietors; and here is the best indication that 
this liability is recognized and provided for. 

Appraisal for Bate-Flxln|{ 

Let us now consider a case of appraisal of plant for rate- 
fixing. We will assume that the plant is being maintained 
in efficient condition through repairs and minor renewals 
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paid for from current income; that final renewals are be- 
ing made as required and the cost debited to the final re- 
newal reserve; and that we are debiting each year to loss 
and gain and crediting to final renewal reserve the amount 
indicated by the estimate based upon the expectation-of- 
life of the several groups of plant. Of course, it is to be 
understood that where reserve is credited on account of lia- 
bility for future renewals, when those renewals are made 
the expenditures therefor should be charged against re- 
serve and not against the year's operating expense. I em- 
phasize this point because some have been misled by think- 
ing that we purpose to build up the reserve indefinitely. 

Now let us further assume that the appraisal of plant for 
rate-fixing is in continuous operation, and that depreciation 
is to be deducted as indicated by our table of expectations- 
of-life for the several parts of plant, and as advocated, 
unfortunately, by some commissions and courts, and not 
always opposed by those responsible for the protection of 
investments. The result would be the eventual elimination 
of all the investment in plant. For as each life group of 
plant reached the age at which the tables declared it was 
to be renewed or replaced, the deduction for "accrued de- 
preciation" would equal the original cost. So as each group 
of parts of plant came to the time for renewal or replace- 
ment, that portion of the investment would be deducted 
from the plant appraisal, and there would be no provision 
for re-establishing the assets, because expenditures for re- 
pairs, renewals, or replacement cannot, as a general propo- 
sition, be capitalized. 

I say here "as a general proposition." I leave the way 
open for exceptional cases, such as the rapid and abnormal 
obsolescence experienced in the development of the electric 
lighting and electric railway industries. Here the allowed 
rates of charge for service were not sufficient to pay a "fair 
return" on the investment and maintain the integrity of the 
investment. To require the proprietors to meet the total 
renewal charge in such a case would spell confisc^ation. 



Now let us consider specifically certain questions which 
are raised in our rate-fixing cases, and which trouble even 
some of the lawyers and experts appearing for the com- 
panies. 

Onestlons and Answers 

Question No. i : If you are not willing to deduct for 
''depreciation" in your appraisals of plant, why do you 
claim the right to include an item for "depreciation" in the 
cost of gas? 

Answer : The income from the operation of the proper- 
ty should first pay all items of operating cost, including 
administrative charges, taxes, and the maintenance of the 
integrity of original and supplementary investment. The 
cost of the final renewals or replacements of plant, as well 
as the repairs and minor renewals currently made, must, 
then, be paid for from income. This means that the cost 
of final renewals — or what is usually called estimated, ac- 
crued, or theoretical depreciation — is an item to be included 
first or last in the cost of gas. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 



W. H. Given, whose appointment as assistant general 
manager of the Waterloo, Cedar Falls & Northern Rail- 
way, Waterloo, la., was noted, entered the service of the 
Des Moines-Fort Dodge Railway in Iowa as a messenger 
in 1874. The property of the company was afterward 
absorbed by the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway, 
in whose employ Mr. Given continued without interruption 
until Sept. i, 1913. He filled every position connected 
with the train service and afterward served in turn as 
traveling freight agent, trainmaster and assistant superin- 
tendent. For the last thirteen years he has been superin- 
tendent of the Missouri, Des Moines Valley and Minne- 
sota divisions of the company. 

G. H. Briggs has been appointed superintendent of the 
Thornapple Gas & Electric Company, Hastings, Mich. 



All Valuation and Rate-Making 
Problems Explained 

So great is the demand for reliable information regarding the valuation of public utilities 
for rate making and other purposes that public utility managers find it necessary to have 
an authentic reference work on this subject in their offices. The most reliable authority is — 

FOSTER'S Engineering Valuation of Public Utilities 

By HORATIO A. FOSTER 

Member Americiw Institute of Electrical Engineers; Member American Societ 
of Mechanical Engineers; Consulting Engineer 

This work covers all phases of public utility problems, from the legal, economic and engi- 
neering points of view, including Franchises, Depreciation, Going Value, Appreciation, 
Capitalization, besides more than fifty tables and charts, and forms for use in making 
valuations. 

PRICE $3.00 NET 

Public Service Publishing Company 

Peoples Gas Building 

Chicago, 111. 
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Municipal Ownership at Huntington, Ind. 

Report on Gonditions of City Li^htin^ Plant and Water Works 



CITY officials of Huntington, Ind., in a report of the 
Huntington municipal electric light plant, made to 
the publishers of the McGraw Electrical Directory, 
state that the city operates 152 arc lights, of 2,000 candle 
power each, at an expense of $34.40 per year for each 
lamp. This report, if it was accurate, would mean that 
Huntington is securing its street lighting at less expense 
than probably any other city in Indiana. But the report is 
erroneous both as to the price per lamp and the amount of 
candle power. It is costing the taxpayers of Huntington 
slightly more than $80 per lamp per year, and instead of 
each lamp giving 2,000 candle power of light, as claimed, 
the candle power of each city arc is not greater than 400. 

On September 16, the Huntington city council increased 
the salaries of the superintendent of the water works and 
the electric lighting plant. An additional fireman has been 
put on the pay roll for the electric light plant. This in- 
crease will add an additional burden of more than $1,000 
a 3'ear to the electric light plant and will bring the cost of 
each city arc up to $87.50 for the next fiscal year, instead 
of a little more than $80 last year. 

Investigation shows that Huntington is paying a higher 
rate for its street lighting than any other city of its size 
in the state. The Huntington water works plant has also 
been a heavy financial failure. 

But in Huntington, as in many other cities where mu- 
nicipal plants are operated, the taxpayers — the men who 
pay the city's bills — are not aware of the loss they are sus- 
taining. Officials in charge of the plants naturally wish to 
make the best showing for themselves possible, the same 
as do managers of private plants, but in the latter case the 
stockholders of a private corporation have to be paid and 
financial failure of such companies cannot be hidden. Tax- 
payers — the stockholders of the municipal plants — do not 
watch the dividends, or examine the financial reports of 
their company — the city — closely, with the result that defi- 
cits are explained artfully as improvements and the loss is 
forgotten. 

An example of this inefficient method of doing city busi- 
ness is shown at Huntington, which has never had a pub- 
lished report of the city's finances until 191 1, when H. I. 
Young was elected city clerk. Mr. Young compiled and 
published the first city report. The finances of the city 
for all the previous years is like a sealed book to the Hunt- 
ington taxpayers. 

History of the Electric Uihi Plant 

The Huntington municipal lighting plant was established 
in 1886 and was one of the first to be operated in Indiana. 
It was built by a Fort Wayne company, which agreed to 



accept payment on the installment plan. Each year the city 
paid the Fort Wayne company $2,200 or $2,300, or notes 
for those amounts. At the expiration of five years the 
original plant was paid for, the total cost being $13,300. 
But by this time the plant needed repairs and the city be- 
gan to pay out money each year to enlarge or keep up the 
plant so that it would give service, until, up to date, there 
has been expended $40,634 of city funds on the plant. Be- 
sides this amount, the taxpayers have paid out $81,136 ta 
operate it since it was established. While the plant has 
cost the city more than $40,000, it is today in such a poor 
condition that it is worth but little more than one- fourth 
of the money spent on it, and has a value, according to the 
city's own estimate, of but $10,705. Thus the city has in- 
vested $40,634 and has only $10,705 worth of property to 
show for it. The plant is in a poor physical condition, be- 
cause no depreciation fund was ever set aside to keep the 
property up, and it will have to be rehabilitated. So the 
city officers propose to issue $75,000 in bonds, the money 
to be expended on the lighting plant, if the taxpayers can 
be induced to authorize the bond issue at a coming election. 
If the bond issue carries, it will without question raise the 
tax rate, as it will add an additional burden of $4,500 bond 
interest to be met each year with no increase in city revenue. 
In addition to this bond issue, there will also be an increase 
of operating expenses if a larger plant is installed. 

Advocates of the bond issue argue that while the $75,000 
plant will generate more electricity than is required for city 
lighting, the surplus current can be sold to commercial 
users, thus creating a revenue that will help pay the ex- 
penses of the plant. 

If this could be done, it would no doubt reduce the ex- 
penses of the plant, but under the new Indiana public utili- 
ties law the city is prohibited from entering into competi- 
tion with an established utility already giving service. As 
the local central station already has its wires in every part 
of the city, the municipal plant would find no territory that 
is not already served and the city would find itself with a 
large plant on its hands with no use for it. 

If the taxpayers of Huntington were as careful of their 
city's business as they are of their own, they would take 
this opportunity of relieving themselves of the expense of 
municipal ownership, at least of the lighting plant, by cut- 
ting off that burden altogether and by contracting with the 
local central station for street^ lighting:. It is an economic 
fact that a central station can furnish light and power at 
less cost than small independent units can manufacture it 
for. Not only are small municipalities finding out this fact, 
but business houses as well. In Chicago. Marshall Field 
Co. have discarded their lighting and power plant and now 
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receive their current from the central station. This is 
also true of other large stores and office buildings in the 
city. These changes have been made notwithstanding the 
fact that the large buildings had to have, and still do have, 
steam plants for heating. This condition is true also in 
municipalities, the smaller the city the greater the saving 
per lamp. There hasn't been a year since 1900 that the 
taxpayers of -Huntington could not have saved from $2,500 
to $3,500 a year on its street lighting expense, providing, of 
course^ that the town had a progressive private company. 
Finances of the Glectrlc Plant 

There has never been a separate account kept by the city 
of the money spent on the electric light plant. Funds were 
taken from the general fund and not always charged to the 
plant. In some instances expense was charged to the water 
works that should have gone to the electric plant. The 
only method of determining the cost of the plant was to 
make an examination of the city books. Such an examina- 
tion was made a little more than three years ago, although 
not by the city. The following tables show the amount of 
city funds spent on the plant, both investment and operating 
expenses. The figures of the last year, 191 1, were taken 
from the first published report of the city, made by the 
present clerk, H. I. Young: 

TABLE SHOWING EXPENDITURES OF CITY FUNDS ON 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING PLANT, FROM 1886 TO 1911. 

FROM 1886 TO 1890. 
Invested in Plant $13,300 Operating Expenses $9,918 

FROM 1891 TO 1895. 
Invested in Plant $4,600 Operating Expenses $10,036 

FROM 1896 TO 1900. 
Invested in Plant $5,100 Operating Expenses $13,028 

FROM 1901 TO 1905. 
Invested in Plant $9,800 Operating Expenses $18,126 

FROM 1906 TO 1910. 

Invested in Plant $6,920 Operating Expenses $23,960 

FOR 1911 (ONE YEAR.) 
Invested in Plant $ 914 Operating Expenses $ 6,0(;8 

Total $40,634 Total $81,136 

Of course little equipment of the original plant remains. 
The plant when first put into operation was located in the 
fire-engine house that stands back of the present city hall. 
In 1903 it was moved out and housed in the water works 
building, about two miles from town. Although the build- 
ing was enlarged and the boiler capacity of the water works 
was increased, the city charged none of this expense to 
the lighting plant. 

The following statement, compiled from Qerk Young's 
report and the figures of value given in the first table, show 
how much the plant actually cost the taxpayers for one 
year's operation. These figures are the same as would be 
used if a private company operated the plant and made its 
reports to its stockholders. It is shown that instead of 
costing but $34.40 per arc, the property holders of Hunt- 
ington paid out more than $80 for each arc burned during 
the year: 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR 1912. 

Salary of Superintendent $ 720 

Salary of Engineer at Plart 720 

Salary of Lamp Trimmer 660 

Extra Labor 50 

Fuel, including drayage 3,166 

Repairs and Carbons 740 

Oil & Waste, etc 300 

Office supplies, postage, etc 25 

All Other Expenses 100 

Interest ton Investment 2:.436 

Depreciation 2.836 

Taxable Value lost to city 500 



Total for year $12,253 



There are three i:ems in this table that do not appear in 
the city's report. Ihey are, ^'interest on investment," **de- 
preciation" and "taxable value lost to city.'* These items 
will be disputed by advocates of the city plant, but they are 
legitimate charges and must be borne by the plant. 

*'The city doesn't expect to make interest on its invest- 
ment," the city plant advocates will say. But nevertheless 
the city does pay the interest. If it had not spent the $40,- 
000 invested in the plant, it could have used that money to 
redeem city hall bonds or outstanding water works bonds, 
upon which the city now pays interest. Interest on the 
investment must always be charged off to determine the 
cost of the product. 

Depreciation is another item that will be disputed. Last 
year the city should have charged oflF $2,836 for replace- 
ment of machinery worn out in service before it began to 
estimate the cost of each arc light. Had this been done 
each year, the city would now have a fund of more than 
$30,000 on hand to buy equipment. The fact that the plant 
which cost the city $40,000 is worth only $10,705, shows 
why depreciation must be considered in fixing the cost of 
service. 

The third item, "taxable value lost to city," is also a 
legitimate charge that must be reckoned with. If the pri- 
vate company instead of the city owned the poles and wires, 
and the light towers in the streets, and had to install more 
equipment to handle the street lighting business, the city 
would tax this property. As the city owns the equipment, 
it cannot tax itself, so it loses this revenue. This charge 
must also be considered in finding how much the city light- 
ing costs. 

With the three items added to the operating expenses of 
the plant, it is seen that it cost the city $12,253 ^o light the 
city for one year, or slightly more than $80 per arc light, 
instead of $34.40, as claimed by the city. Thus it cost 
Huntington taxpayers $3,123 more to light its streets under 
municipal ownership, in one year, than if the service had 
been furnished by a private coippany at a rate of $60 per 
light per year. 

Water Works Are Costly 

The experience of the city with its water works plant 
has been disheartening. The original system was con- 
structed in 1891. The city had then reached its limit of 
bonded indebtedness, so a syndicate was formed to build 
the plant which, when completed, was turned over to the 
city for $90,000. This debt has not yet been liquidated. 
Besides this $90,000, the city has spent on the plant, ex- 
clusive of money received for service, approximately $103,- 
000. So that the plant has cost up to date $193,000. Like 
the electric plant, the property is in a greatly depreciated 
condition, and is not worth half of the money spent for it. 

The following is a financial statement of the plant for 
the year 1912: 

FINANCIAL CONDITION OF WATERWORKS, 1912. 

Interest on Investment $11,580 

Depreciation 13,420 

Loss of Taxable Value to City 2,200 

Salary of Water Works Treasurer 300 

Salary of Water Works Superintendent 900 

Salary Assistant Water Works Supt. (1st) 720 

Salary Assistant Water Works Supt. (2nd) 624 

Salary of Engineer at Pump Station. ; 870 

Salary of Day Fireman at Pump Station 720 

Salary of Night Fireman at Pump Station 720 

Fuel at Pump Station. 6,333 

Repairs at Pump Station 950 

Repairs to Pipe Line System 1,800 

Standpipe. cleaning and repairs 250 

Operating Expenses and Repairs at Front St. Sub-station.. 500 
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Other supplies 500 the entire city, to pay water works expenses in addition to 

aWnd^e^x'^'ensfi^"^ ^''''^'' ^^^"^^^ Stationery, post- ^^ pgying their water bills. This water tax consumes more 

All ^O^her ^Expenses... ...../////////........ /^ 1,Omo ^^^^ one-third of the entire tax receipts of the city. If it 

— '. — was not for the water works expense the tax rate of the 

$43,412 city would be 99 cents on each $100 valuation instead of 

Receipts from consumers II.QIA ^^^y^ ^^ ^^ the time of the last assessment. Next yearns 

Deficit $25,738 assessment may even go higher. 

In closing the report of this investigation it is only fair 

The above table, of course, does not mclude the money to sav that the conditions of either the electric lighting 

spent durmg the year for improvements and additions, pi^nt or the water works is not in any way the fault of the 

which IS charged to investment. This addition to invest- ^en now in charge of these plants, but dates back to former 

ment during 1912 amounted to $7,500. As the cost to the years. During the pjtst year the entire water supply has 

taxpayers of operating the plant for 1912 was $25,738 and ^een metered, which is a step in the right direction, but 

the receipts to meet this expense were but $17,674, it the price of water should be raised, so that the revenue 

shows that the city is selling its water far below cost. As ^yin be sufficient to pay all expenses without resorting to 

the citizens have to make up this loss, they are actually ^ tax lew. This would mean probably the highest water 

paying more for their water than the residents of Wabash, rates in the state, but it would put the plant on an honest 

Ind., a neighboring city, where the water is supplied by a basis. On this footing the city should be charged for all 

private plant. the water it uses, for fire protection or other purposes. 

While the residents of Huntington are not charged as In the case of the electric lighting plant, this drain on 

much on their water bills for service as are the citizens of the city's finances should be checked as mentioned above. 

Wabash, yet they pay more than the diflFerence in their No business man would manufacture an article that he 

taxes. Besides paying their water bills, the Huntington could purchase outside for at least 25 per cent less cost, 

taxpayers are assessed 38 cents on each $100 valuation in neither would a municipality if it is run on a business basis. 

More About the Lo^ansport, Ind., Municipal Plant 



IN the previous issue of Public Service there appeared 
an article giving the results of an investigation of 
the municipal electric lighting at Logansport, Ind., 
Avhich showed that instead of being the great success 
claimed for it, the plant is actually a financial failure. 
Mayor D. D. Fickle, of Logansport, who has claimed the 
success of the plant, both at home and in other cities, 
has sent the editor of Public Service a statement in de- 
fense of the plant in which he says that **every man, 
woman and child in this city is proud of our electric 
light plant." He also states, "we feel that we have a 
right to notify the world what we are doing, and how 
it is being done." 

But Mayor Fickle has not told how the work is be- 
ing done. It is this omission that caused the investiga- 
tion of the plant. It might be stated that if the tax- 
payers of Logansport are proud of the city plant and 
are willing to pay the price of conducting the enterprise, 
it is their business and no outsider has the right to inter- 
fere and tell them how to spend their money. But when 
the city sends out reports, purporting to show the suc- 
cess of a plant which is in truth not successful, which 
might lead other cities to start municipal plants, and 
cause loss not only to the taxpayers but to public utility 
companies, who have invested their money in the com- 
munities they serve, then it gives outsiders a right to in- 
vestigate, and give the results of such investigations to 
the public. 

The report of the investigation was fair and accurate. 
Figures were given showing how much of the taxpayers' 
money has been sunk in the enterprise from its establish- 
ment in 1895 to the present time. The mayor does not 
dispute any of these figures, but makes the general state- 
ment that the plant is a success. 

We publish below the Mayor's letter in full, and a 
reply by the writer who made the original investigation. 
The following is Mayor Fickle's statement: 



Logansport, Ind., Sept. 17, 1913. 
To the Editor "Public Service.'' 

Dear Sir: — 

The September issue of your magazine has been handed me, 
showing an article written upon the Logansport Municipal Electric 
Light Plant. The heading starts out as follows: "Investigation 
shows financial failure of enterprise." 

I have read this article with some care, and this letter is not 
intended to attempt to refute all of the assertions of the writer of 
the article therein contained. It would be foolish for me to say 
to your readers that the Electric Light Plant in this city has always 
been a great success, and I would be equally foolish to say to you 
that its management has always been or is now perfect. 

When the Electric Light Plant was established in this city, the 
class of machinery which they could buy was considered adequate 
at that time, but as years passed by it was found not only to be 
inefficient, but became obsolete. I don't suppose that the history of 
this plant is different in that respect from the history of every plant 
throughout this country, and in passing through that ordeal of ob- 
solete equipment, and at least partial lack of business management, 
the plant, no doubt, suffered as has many another plant, whether 
owned municipally or by private corporation. According to the 
figures of the writer of the article, our Electric Light Plant is 
put in a very bad light, but if the writer has made clear to your 
readers that every man, woman and child in this city is proud 
of our Electric Light Plant and is a firm believer in the same, he 
would at least have escaped the possibility of seeming prejudiced . 
The writer of the article cannot resist the temptation of casting 
slurs which show his bias in this matter. 

I have personally managed one public utility, and it is not my 
mtention or purpose to cast any reflection upon any public service 
corporation. Their situation is different from a municipally-owned 
plant, and their purpose is to make money so that dividends can 
be declared, and the larger the dividends the better the stock- 
holders are pleased. All persons invest in corporations for the pur- 
pose of making money, and the more money they can make, the 
better they are satisfied, and if a corporation is able to declare large 
dividends and thereby please their stockholders, I surely have no 
farlt to find with them upon that score. 

Our people here are well pleased with their plant. They think 
that they haVe ample return by way of dividends in their very low 
rate for lighting. At present we are furnishing current for private 
lighting at 5c per Kwt. Privately owned corporations exact a 
much higher rate. The difference between the two rates is the divi- 
dend that our people get from our plant. We have never charged 
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over six (6) cents in this city. In many cities private corporations 
charge from eight (8) to ten (10) cents, some even higher. 

While it is true we have a limited number of posts upon our 
streets, yet that should not be taken advantage of by a writer and 
remarks concerning our scattered posts be made in a slurring 
manner. That has nothing to do with the efficiency of our plant. 

1 assumed the duties of office of Mayor in this city on the 1st 
day of January, 1910. At that time an effort had been made 
toward bettering the conditions of our Light Plant. Between 
January 1st, 1910, and the present time, we have invested in better- 
ments over Ninety Thousand ($90,000.00) Dollars in the engine, 
boiler-room and tramway. This amount of money has come solely 
Irom the plant itself. We have awarded contracts for an ash and 
coal conveyor and a surface condenser that will cost approximately 
Thirty Thousand ($30,000.00) Dollars. These two jobs are now 
being installed, and we have funds on hand with which to meet 
every obligation. These two improvements will make our plant 
one of the most modem, up-to-date plants in this country, and 
during the time of my official career every cent of expense toward 
oetterments has been paid wholly out of the earnings of the 
Light Plant 

Our low rate for private lighting appeals to our people, and in 
addition thereto we have a low power rate, ranging from three (3) 
cents per Kw. down to one and one-half (1%) cents. We have a 
cooking rate of two cents per Kw., and the lighting of posts costs 
ihc merchants two cents per Kw. Our plant furnishes and lights 
the city free of cost, also a series of alley lights in the down-town 
districts, also all light for public school buildings, fire stations, city 
buildings. Riverside Park, Home for the Friendless, Orphan's 
Home, St. Joseph's Hospital, and Public Playground. 

We feel that we have a right to notify the world what we are 
doing, and ho at it is being done. We do this not for the purpose 
of injuring any privately owned public utility, but for the purpose 
of aiding and bettering the condition of people throughout this 
country. I know absolutely that if proper business methods are 
established, and proper management prevails, this city can maintain 
its plant at the rates established and have a neat surplus remaining. 

It is true that we have no sinking fund, for the reason that 
during my time it has been our endeavor to put the plant in a 
first-class condition, and at the end of this year it will so be, and 
there will be no reason why thereafter they should not lay away a 
sufficient sum to meet with the approbation of those who may seek 
:o disparage municipal ownership. 

Were I disposed to go into the figures, I could point out some 
grave mistakes on the part of the writer of the article in your 
September issue. I know we are well satisfied with our plant. In 
fact, we are elated. We are so proud of what has been accom- 
plished and the present condition of the plant, that we feel that 
we ought to tell it to our friends abroad. 

The Lighting Plant has no bonded indebtedness, and does not 
owe an obligation that it cannot meet at any time. 
Yours respectfully, 

(Signed) D. D. FICKLE, 
Mayor of Logan sport. 

Answer of Inveatl|{alor 

As the writer made the investigation of the Logansport plant 
the above letter of Mayor Fickle was handed to him by the editor 
of Public Service for explanation. There was no intention of 
casting slurs. It was plainly stated that the plant was the pride of 
the merchants and the majority of citizens. The observation re- 
garding the lack of ornamental lighting, which the Mayor admits, 
was made not in a slurring manner, but to show that the city lacked 
the hustling activities of the new business manager of a private 
company. 

The Mayor states that he is a former manager of a public utility, 
fnd as such the writer will propound a series of questions which, 
if answered honestly, will show conclusively the failure of the 
Logansport plant. 

1. Is it not true that a municipal plant, especially if it has a 
commercial load, should fix its rates high enough to be self-sup- 
porting, so that taxpayers, who do not use the service, will not be 
called upon to pay a tax for something from which they derive no 
benefit ? 

2. In fixing the price to be charged for current, should not pro- 
vision be made for "depreciation," viz., a fund set aside out of the 
earnings to replace machinery worn out in use, or made useless 
by obsolescence, so that the original investment will be always 
intact. Is it not true that there was never a cent set aside from 
the earnings of the Logansport plant for depreciation, but when 
machinery was required money was appropriated from the general 
fund of the city and never returned? (prior, of course, to 1910). 

3. Before an enterprise can even be termed self-supporting must 



i?ot interest on the money invested in the business be deducted from 
the receipts? Is it not true that not one cent of interest has ever 
been paid from the earnings of electric light plant, upon the many 
thousands of dollars advanced to the plant from the general fund 
piior to 1910? 

4. When the city had to borrow money for the municipal plant 
and pay interest on it, should not the plant assume this debt, pay 
the interest and eventually the principal? 

0. If the city had not spent $340,000, including interest, upon the 
plant, could not this amount be used for a new city hall and a fil- 
tration plant, instead of the city being forced to issue bonds, if it 
wishes these improvements? This sum of $340,000 does not include 
any money put into the plant from receipts, but only money actually 
paid out of the city treasury, from time to time. 

6. When money is paid out to settle damage claims, caused by 
the electric light plant, should not such amounts be paid from the 
receipts of the plant, instead of being paid by the city, as has been 
done in Logansport? 

7. Because Logansport has no privately owned electric light plant 
does not the city lose a certain amount in taxes each year? Should 
not this item be charged off in figuring if the plant is a financial 
success or not? 

If Mayor Fickle has had experience in public utility management 
he cannot but answer the above questions in the affirmative, and if 
he does he must admit the financial failure of the plant, for in 
making its report, not one of the above legitimate charges against 
the plant is considered. It has been the policy of the plant man- 
agement to consider the receipts of the plant as profits, and let 
the city pay all investment debts. 

In making the investigation the writer was careful to publish 
only such statements that could be backed up by figures or affidavit, 
if necessary. For instance, one of the largest merchants of the 
tity said that he realized he was receiving his current below cost 
of manufacture, but that he would be foolish to protest against 
the plant. 

"But if the plant was not operated would not your taxes be 
lower?" he was asked. 

"Yes," he admitted, "but they would not be lowered enough to 
overcome the saving I make in my light bill. You see, the small 
taxpayers don't use nearly as much light as I do in proportion to 
their taxes. Their taxes would be lower. Then «Jcme taxpayers 
dcn't use the light at all, but they have been taxed for the plant. 

"Then the small taxpayers, or the taxpayers who use only a 
moderate amount of current, are in fact paying a part of your 
light bill," he was asked. 

"Yes, if you put it in that way," was the reply. 

This merchant was then asked for authority to use his name 
and what he had said, but he refused because such publicity would 
he against his own interest. For this reason the matter was left 
out of the original article. 

Another instance was that of the claim of the city officials that 
the city has an investment of $850,000 in its lighting plant. This 
claim IS also made by the Logansport newspapers, which either 
are assisting the city administration in deceiving the taxpayers, or 
are unusually credulous. This valuation is absurd, for while 
$850,000 mav have been spent on the plant the property is not 
worth more than $250,000 or $275,000 at the outside. If this 
Mgure of $850,000 plant value had been used, the result, in figuring 
interest and depreciation and taxes lost, would have showed the 
l-lant even a heavier financial failure than it is. But it was not 
used because it was an inflated and not the real valuation of the 
property. 

Another instance of the effort to place only supported facts before 
the public was a rumor current at the time that the investigation 
was made, to the effect that the plant will soon have to call on 
the city for more money to replace the distributing system, which 
is greatly depreciated. It was reported that to pave the way for 
the appropriation, the city would make a reduction in light rates to 
five cents and power rates down to as low as 1% cents. Then, 
while the citizens were pleased over the reduction, a plea would 
l)c made for more money to place the wires underground. No 
mention was made of this in the original article, but since it ap- 
peared the rates have been lowered, as predicted, and the move 
has already been started to create a sentiment for underground 
wires to pave the way for an appropriation in the future. 

Taxpayers of Logansport should apply to the new Indiana Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission for an investigation of the plant with the 
demand that it be placed on a self-supporting basis. They should 
demand that as long as the plant does commercial lighting, a sink- 
ing fund should be established to return to the city the funds ad- 
vanced to the plant, or in lieu of this the city should be paid in- 
terest on its investment. All expense created by the lighting de- 
partment should be paid by that department. A fund should also 
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be set aside for depreciation. If extensions or improvements are 
made and there is not sufficient revenue, so that money has to 
be taken from other funds of the city, this money should be 
charged to capital account of the plant, and interest paid upon it, 
instead of transferring the extra burden on the city, as has been 
done in the past. The plant should open an account with the city 
and charge for all light used in lighting the streets and public 
buildings, or for other purposes. Then on this showing the rate 
should be based. If the plant were conducted along these lines, 
nhich have been laid down by the public utility commissions of 
various states as the only equitable manner of conducting munic- 
ipal plants, the taxpayers could plainly see what their plant was 
costing them, and they would also know that they were not being 
tared to pay the light bills of the larger merchants and manufac- 
turers of the town. Under this acid test of accounting Logansport 
citizens would discover that they are paying more for their light 
and power than probably any other city in the state of the same 



A Hint to Oakland, Cal. 

Our sister city across the bay, in so many ways devoted 
to aggressive exploitation of its ow^n identity, somehow 
never fails to catch whatever distemper of social or eco- 
nomic error which may happen to prevail on the peninsula. 
Probably it is due to the westerly winds that the microbe 
of municipal ownership which has taken such fierce hold 
here is also having a run in Oakland. Now there is a 
proposal which may come to a popular vote to municipalize 
the entire transbay system of street railways. This leads 
to certain easy reflections. 

The East Bay region has grown prodigiously on many 
accounts, but perhaps the most potent influence has been 
the energy and enterprise of the local transportation com- 
panies. They have not only served well the established 
community, but it has been a special point of their policy to 
reach out into new and remove regions. East Oakland, 
Fruitvale, Piedmont, Qaremont, Cragmont, Thousand 
Oaks, and God knows what other districts have in turn 
been provided with street railway facilities in advance of 
their actual upbuilding. Transportation established and 



assured has created these outlying districts one after an- 
other, for, let it be whispered low, it is not so much the 
charms of Oakland proper as the opportunity of getting 
out of Oakland and into the freer air of the adjacent hill- 
sides that has sustained so large a movement across the 
bay. Now all this has come about through the enterprise 
of the street car companies — through their reaching out 
for new fields and new business. 

What, let us ask, would happen under municipal owner- 
ship? Municipal roads are built, not upon considerations 
of business and upon calculations under the principle of 
foresight, but under the motives of politics. We have seen 
how it is in San Francisco in the recent bond election. Ex- 
amine the several schemes approved a few days ago and 
you will find that they were planned not so much with 
reference to building up San Francisco as to getting votes 
for a particular project. There was no disposition to 
build roads for the purpose of developing population in 
new and unsettled districts — districts where there are no 
votes. San Francisco seems now pretty thoroughly com- 
mitted to the municipal railway policy and under it the 
service is bound to be restricted to established and settled 
territory, since there can be no political motive for projects 
in the new territory which can only count against the sys- 
tem at the point of profits for years to come and where 
there is no possible political advantage. 

If Oakland is really clever she will take advantage of 
this condition and sustain the system under which her car 
lines run everywhere into new territory. She will leave 
her car service in private hands subject to motives tending 
to exploitation of new territory, which may now be done 
with special advantages in view of the narrowed policy of 
San Francisco under municipal ownership. The very fool- 
est thing that Oakland could do now would be to imitate 
San Francisco by municipalizing her local transportation 
system and so destroy its efficiency as an agency for pro- 
moting the development of new and outlying districts. — 
The San Francisco Argonaut, 



No Municipal Li^htinf^ Plant for Reading, Pa. 



A COMMITTEE appointed by the Select and Common 
Councils of Reading, Pa., to investigate the advisa- 
bility of the establishment of a municipal lighting 
plant, after making an exhaustive study of the situation, 
reported against the proposition. The report was received 
and accepted, the councils holding that it would be unwise 
and unprofitable for the city to engage in the lighting busi- 
ness. The report was as follows : 
To the Presidents and Members of Select and Common 

Councils, City of Reading, Penna. 
Gentlemen : 

Your committee, appointed to ascertain the cost of in- 
stalling an electric light plant, begs leave to report as 
follows : 

Your committee has invited aid, suggestions and advice 
from individuals and corporations having knowledge and 
experience with the subject, and have diligently sought for 
reliable information so that the report and recommendations 
of the committee would reflect mature judgment. The work 
of securing, assembling and analyzing the facts forming the 
basis of this report has been done as quick as the impor- 
tance of the question involved would warrant, considering 
the many disadvantages under which the committee has 
labored. 



The chief sources of information were as follows, viz: 
Authoritative literature on the subject of electricity for 
public and private light, heat and power furnished by pri- 
vate plants. Reliable reports and treatises on the subject 
of electricity furnished by municipal plants. Cost and rate 
of plants, private and municipal. Conferences between your 
committee and manufacturers of electrical apparatus. 

The present lighting company is here, possessing valuable 
franchises and with vested interests of considerable value. 
A municipal lighting plant would mean either the purchase 
of the property and franchises of the Metropolitan Electric 
Company or the erection and equipment of a new plant 
which would enter the field as a competitor. 

With a commercial plant the city must establish the rates 
high enough to meet the deficit in operating expenses during 
the early stages of its operation or else it must issue bonds 
in sufficient amount for this purpose. 

Two plants would then be in existence, each striving for 
business. Interest and operating expenses of each must be 
paid as long as both plants were solvent. One plant, which 
operates the street railway and in which the electric power 
required for light is but a fraction of the total output, can 
unquestionably be operated at a less annual expense than 
an independent plant operated for lighting purposes alone, 
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and, therefore, the former plant can prodce current at a 
less rate per kilowatt hour than the latter. 

During the last session of the Legislature, a law was en- 
acted, known as the "Public Utilities Bill," which gives to 
the Public Service Commission appointed by Governor 
Tener full and ample power to compel the present lighting 
companies to furnish to the peoplie of Reading both gas and 
electricity for all purposes, of the proper quality and pres- 
sure, at fair and reasonable rates. Heavy penalties are im- 
posed upon lighting companies for violation of or non-com- 
pliance with the provisions of this bill. 

We therefore believe that ample power is vested in the 
state and local authorities to fully protect the interests of 
the people. We believe it is a part of wisdom to test these 
laws and the energy of the public officials charged with the 
duty of enforcing them before any steps are taken to en- 
gage in a commercial undertaking which means the expen- 
diture of over a million of dollars, a largely increased 
bonded indebtedness and the liability of incurring financial 
loss and of permanently increasing our tax rate. The in- 
vestment of the taxpayers' money for such an undertaking 
would be justified only after we are satisfied that the laws 
designed for our protection are ineffectual or that the Pub- 
lic Service Commission are not to be relied upon to do their 
duty in establishing fair and honest rates. 

The manager of a municipal plant is more or less ham- 
pered by certain prescribed rules and regulations which 
govern all municipal departments, preventing him from 
taking advantage of the special opportunities in making 
purchases and preventing him from acting on his own initia- 
tive in regard to many matters which from time to time 
present themselves. 

Respectfully submitted, Andrew J. Fleming, John H. 
Lewis, Jas. M. Cummings, Thos. W. Paine. 



Boston's Mayor on Municipal Ownership 

When Mayor John F. Fitzgerald of Boston returned 
from the tour of investigation of the conditions prevailing 
in European countries, as one of a committee representing 
the Boston Board of Commerce, with particular reference 
to the government control of public utilities or as it is 
termed in the United States, municipal ownership, he sub- 
mitted a significant statement as a result of his personal 
convictions. In an elaborate discussion of the subject he 
submitted his views on this specific subject. Among other 
things he said: 

"Political conditions in this country make public owner- 
ship of public utilities an ideal to be approached gradually 
and through a series of careful experiments." Referring 
to the governmental railroads of Germany he pointed out 
that there was a restricted suffrage there and that business 
and professional men hold the balance of power. Heads of 
departments are obliged to be experts and even the mayors 
are trained for their work and hold their offices for long 
terms. The most distinguished men of the city can be 
compelled to act as members of the city council just as 
men here are drafted for jury duty. He submitted if 
such methods prevailed in the United States, and the serv- 
ices of men like the late Mr. Harriman could be commanded 
in the public service the chances for successful and 
economical administration of public utilities would be 
greatly enhanced. But, he argued on contrast, the employes 
in the United States employed on any public utility — rail- 
roads, public lighting, etc., are voters — not so abroad — 
and represent an immense influence in politics. Foreign 



national governments exercise a sort of police power; its 
exercise is harmonious with the thought of the people, a 
condition which does not prevail in this country. 

Municipal ownership of public utilities is an alluring sub- 
ject, particularly attractive to the politician who desires to 
appeal to the discontented and unsuccessful element of 
population. Aside from the politicians municipal owner- 
ship sometimes finds its advocates among men of higher 
professional attainments whose life experiences have been 
along theoretical rather than lines of practical experience. 



FaUure of North Birminfiham Water Woriis 

The report of SuflFern & Sons, New York accountants, 
on municipal conditions of Birmingham gives an exception- 
ally marked black eye to the city's waterworks plant at 
North Birmingham, that which has for many years been 
nurtured as a probable nucleus 'for a -city owned electric 
and waterworks plant. 

It is shown in the report that water for the patrons of 
the plant has been purchased for a long while from the 
Birmingham Waterworks Company, and that for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1912, for water, $11,619.09 was 
paid. The cost of operating the plant for that year was 
$46,810.28 and the revenue, $37,089.76, representing a net 
annual loss of $9,730.52. 

So serious do the accountants consider this loss of reve- 
nue that what might be considered a special argument is 
submitted against its continued operation. It is understood 
that this matter is now receiving the careful attention of the 
commissioners. 

In this regard, the accountants write: 

"Among the economics instituted by your honorable body, 
we believe this should receive your careful attention. 

"Our engineer, W. L. Case, visited the power house at 
north Birmingham, and although the time at his disposal was 
limited, he reported that the physical property was of com- 
paratively small value. He did not have an opportunity of 
gathering data as to the distribution system, but owing to 
the location of the plant, it would hardly be presumed that 
it would serve as a nucleus for a city-owned electric plant 
and waterworks, provided such a step was contemplated. 

"The fact that the city has been purchasing water for 
sometime past from the Birmingham Waterwork Company, 
its wells at North Birmingham having been condemned, it 
is not reasonable to presume that any considerable profit 
is made on such purchased water, when the clerical cost 
of billing and collecting is taken into consideration. 

"We are advised by the superintendents that steam is kept 
under two boilers during the day in order to generate 
power for a few electric fans in the district, and one or 
two motors. 

"The initial friction load which must be overcome in 
order to produce this small amount of electricity precludes 
all possibility of profit from this source.'* 

A. C. Herren has been appointed superintendent of the 
municipal electric lighting and water plant of Tipton, Ind., 
succeeding N. Hiatt, resigned. 

E. T. Cope has resigned as instructor in the mechanical- 
engineering department of the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, to join the staflf of the Edison Electric Illu- 
minating Company, of Detroit. 

Frederick I. Day, superintendent of the power plant of 
the Louisville (Ky.) Railway, was elected vice-president 
of the National Association of Stationary Engineers at the 
recent convention of the association in Springfield, Mass. 
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Trimming o£ Gas Appliances 
in Show Windows 



By E. W. JONES. 

Sales Manatf«r« Oalventon Oaa Co. 



THE question as to whether window trimming is 
profitable to the gas company is always answered 
in the affirmative when a proper effort is made in 
that direction, and yet the effort made by many gas com- 
panies to obtain increase of business in this way is excep- 
tionally small or is not applied in the proper way. 

Why is it that the department stores, the clothing stores, 
the shoe stores — in fact all classes of merchandising stores 
devote so much space, time and money to their windows? 
The answer must be that it *'gets the business" or they 
would not continue to do it. It reaches people that cannot 
be reached in any other way and it reaches them in a way 
that attracts their immediate attention. The same condi- 
tions exist with the gas company. It pays to trim their 
show windows with the different gas appliances for lighting, 
heating and cooking, and to so display these appliances as 
to attract the attention of the passers-by, to make them 
stop for a second look and so make a permanent impression 
on them, or, if possible, to so arouse their interest or 
curiosity as to induce them to voluntarily come in and 
make inquiries. Such a "voluntary" prospect is much 
more liable to become an ''actual*' customer than is the one 
who has to be "solicited" from the beginning. 

How many times have you yourself walked into a store 
and asked to be shown certain articles displayed in the 
show window and, perhaps, purchase some of them on the 
spot, when, if it had not been for that display, you might 
never have thought of the article or the purchase of it. 

Trimming the Windowa 

The display show window is your "silent-salesman," the 
unobtrusive canvasser who never has the front door shut 
in his face, while holding out "a full line of samples," 
never annoys, nor bores, nor interrupts. It stands patient 
and silent awaiting the moment when you are favorably 
inclined to examine its wares, and, if it is kept properly 
dressed, that moment will surely come and an "indifferent" 
will be turned into a "prospect" and perhaps into an 
"actual." 

Window trimming will not only secure many direct sales 
but will also secure many indirect ones by paving the way 
for the solicitor. When soliciting business you will often 
hear persons speak of a certain appliance which they have 
seen displayed in the show window, and, with such an 
opening made ready for him, the task of the solicitor is 
made much easier. 



An appliance show window may be trimmed so as to 
make a very beautiful spectacle and yet be a very poor 
selling or soliciting window. Your object in window display 
is first to attract the attention of the passers-by to the 
window itself, to make them pause, hesitate, stop and inves- 
tigate and, the "general make-up" of the window having 
done this, the detail of the window should be such as to 
concentrate their attention on the appliances. Also, in 
regard to the appliances themselves, they should not be so 
numerous or so placed as to confuse the eye or the atten- 
tion of the spectator. It is better to have only one single 
appliance so displayed that it attracts interest than to have 
a "jumble" of ten or fifteen different appliances which do 
not any of them make an individual appeal to the spectator. 
You may pile a window full of different appliances and the 
"mass", of stuff may cause a pause and "look-in" but it 
will not cause interest and inquiry because there is no con- 
centration in the exhibit, nothing to fix the attention on 
one or a few of the articles displayed, but there is so much 
— or so many — that each distracts and detracts from the 
other. 

A similar mistake may be made with reference to the 
"make-up" or "decoration" of the window. That may be 
so ornate or elaborate as to occupy the whole attention of 
the spectator and leave him neither time nor opportunity 
to do the very thing for which you go to all this trouble 
and expense, viz: get interested in the appliances. You 
have made your appliances a minor consideration, whereas 
they should — after the first glance at the window as a 
whole — reach out and strike the spectator in the eye and 
call his attention to them exclusively. 

Also, although your show window is, as I have said, a 
"silent salesman" there is no reason why it should not — 
like other dumb persons — "make signs." Don't make your 
window a "guessing contest," it is a sure sign of partial 
failure in the end desired if one spectator says to another : 
"I wonder what that three-cornered dingus is for?" 

Label your display so as to inform the spectator what 
each article is, say just enough of its use to interest the 
spectators and arouse their curosity, enough to make them 
come into the office and find out the rest. 

Pay attention to the lighting of the show window, not 
only as the quantity of light but also as to its quality and 
distribution. If you are showing "lighting" appliances you 
can afford to have the window very brilliant — merel}^ to 
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show what gas lighting will do, but if you are exploiting 
cooking and heating devices your main idea should be to 
illuminate them so that they will stand out and call atten- 
tion to themselves. 

Halt the Passerby 

Do not be afraid to let your exhibits "make signs," but 
do not let them overdo it. Remember that your object is to 
"halt" the passer-by and induce them to "walk into your 
parlor," if possible, and if not able to accomplish this, to 
make such an impression on them that when your solicitor 
calls on them, the memory of your show windows will still 
be in their minds. 

Do not think because you are on a street or in a location 
where there is not a great amount of travel, that a display 
window — well displayed — will not pay. The cost of such a 
window is small and you do not know but that the very 
ones you wish to strike may not be among the comparatively 
few who pass your location. 

Do not let your window get stale, moth-eaten or fly- 
blown. Few of the regular passers-by will look into it or 
be attracted by it more than a few times unless it is so 
changed as that the "change" attracts their attention. Make 
a regular "moving picture" of it, change it at least once a 
week, even during the holidays, and pay special attention to 
it when any unusual crowd or event is in your city. "Tran- 
sient" visitors are always full of curiosity in strange cities, 
and many a sale of fittings and appliances have been made 
to strangers simply because the gas company in the strange 
city was exploiting things which the gas company in their 
home town did not have or did not exploit. Remember that 
what you are after is: 

1st. To so attract the passers-by as to arrest their atten- 
tion and make them pause and look into your window. 

2nd. To so interest them in what they see there that it 
will do one of three things: 

(a) Bring them in for an immediate inquiry or-purchase. 

(b) Make such an impression on them that they will 
come in, or make inquiry of you later on. 

(c) Make such an impression on them that, when your 
canvasser calls on them, the remembrance of your window 
and its contents will be with them and give them an interest 
in the matter. 

All this leads to the last point — don't leave your window 
to "do the whole thing." Be prepared, inside, to show, 
describe, explain and, if necessary, demonstrate what you 
show in the window — and anything else connected with 
the subject. Also, do not close the office at five o'clock 
every night and leave the window going. Alone, it is an 
"advertisement of sorts," it is true, but with a well-lit 
office behind it, with an open door or signs of life inside, 
its value is greatly increased ; for the "voluntary" prospect 
is worth three or four of those who have to be strongly 
"canvassed" and you are, by your show window, asking 
the passers-by to "obey that impulse" and "walk in" and. 
with an inhospitable, dark and empty office behind the 
show window, how can they either accept your invitation 
or "obey that impulse"? 



Semi-Indirect Gas Lighting 



The General Gas Company has placed on the market a 
semi-indirect gas lighting fixture. In introducing the new 
fixture the following announcement was made : 

"The lack of a practical and efficient fixture for Semi In- 



direct Lighting by Gas has resulted in diverting a large vol- 
ume of choice business to the electric companies. So long 
as this affected residence lighting chiefly it seemed to be 
out of our line and we passed it by. 

"More recently, however, the electric indirect advocates 
have turned their attention to commercial work and are 
making steady progress in this field. To be entirely frank, 
we have been content to allow our electric friends to culti- 
vate this business. It is such that requires much educational 
work. The human eye is a peculiar organ, a soft, diflFused 
light is often mistaken for insufficient illumination and more 
especially by the eye accustomed to the glaring electric 
studded rooms formerly so common. More might be said 
as to how the result was accomplished, but the facts are 
people are increasing their electric current consumption im- 
mensely through the necessity for much higher initial candle 
power to get the desired light by indirect reflection. 

"Electric men admit the higher cost of the indirect system 
and we believe that n^ny combination companies will be 
interested in a more economical unit using gas as its source 
of energy. At any rate, the competing gas men will now 
find the demand created for indirect lighting, and in the 
Humphrey Semi Indirect '30' the means for getting the 
desired effect so much more economically that they should 
walk away with a large share of this business. 

"The construction of the lamp is simplicity itself, with- 
out doubt the easiest inverted lamp to maintaia ever offered. 
It is the well-known and approved '30' type of burner in a 
new housing. Our 'Diffuso' glass combined with the white 
porcelain reflecting surfaces gives a soft, white light of 
great diffusive quality. Every gas office should have an 
equipment of these lamps for the accounting department, 
the shadowless light being particularly restful to the eyes 
of the bookkeeping force. This will make a practical dem- 
onstration which will be the means of obtaining more gen- 
eral office lighting in your city. There is also a growing 
demand among stores catering to a select trade for subdued 
lighting effects and here the fidelity with which the gas 
mantle shows color values will strongly appeal. In brief, 
the introduction of the Humphrey Semi Indirect '30' will, 
as we suggested in the last issue of the Gasarc, open a new 
field for gas lighting, the extent of which will depend largely 
upon the initiative and enthusiasm of the sales force in 
charge of this department of the gas company's commer- 
cial work. 

"The business man who increases his lighting bill from 
$10.00 a month to $15.00 or $20.00 for indirect electric light- 
ing does so because he prefers the more restful effect of 
this system. Offer him the same result at no increase over 
what he was originally paying and see how quickly he will 
place an order for Humphrey Semi Indirect *30*s'; $8.75 
each in lots of not less than half-dozen in a shipment ; $9.50 
each in smaller lots." 



All Wire Rail Bonds 



The Ohio Brass Company is now manufacturing all wire 
rail bonds with pin-driven terminals. All types and forms 
of bonds, which it has been furnishing with compressed 
terminals, are now furnished in addition with the pin-driven 
terminals. The new bonds have embodied in them the same 
features which have characterized the older types ; namely, 
terminals and body made of the same strands and the 
strands protected by thin copper sleeves at the point where 
they are welded together to form the terminal. 
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Interesting Booklet on Fire Brick 

The Laclede-Christy Qay Products Company, of St. 
Louis, has just issued a booklet on the uses and practices for 
which fire brick are adapted. This book contains a great 
deal of valuable information. It is authentic in the reports 
of service obtained and it is the only treatise of its kind 
issued that can be taken up by the practical, every-day user 
of fire brick and followed with profit. 

The company will mail a copy of this book to anyone 
making request. 



New Brown High Resistance Electric Pyrometer 

For measuring the higher temperatures no form of 
pyrometer is so satisfactory nor so accurate as the thermo 
electric pyrometer, which as is generally known consists 
of a milli-voltmeter graduated in degrees of temperature 
and a th>rmo-couple. 



The desirability of having the resistance of the milli- 
voltmeters comparatively high has been a recognized fact, 
but it was not until recently that the art of instrument 
making was able to overcome the various difficulties of 
design and construction and produce such a milli-voltmeter. 

For this reason low resistance thermo electric pyrom- 



It is true that for some time galvanometers or milli- 
voltmeters. portable in form only and not of the switch- 
board or wall pattern, of high resistance have been pro- 
duced abroad. These instruments, however, are usually 
of the suspension type; that is the moving element is sus- 
pended from the end of a fine wire or metal strip. Aside 
from supporting the moving element of the suspension 
strip has another function and that is to restore the moving 
coil or element to its zero position. It therefore has to 
be comparatively long and also small in cross-section, other- 
wise the torsional resistance or the twisting moment would 
be too great and the high resistance characteristic would 
not be achieved. The result is that this type of instrument 
is very delicate, the suspension being easily broken, which 
of course puts the instrument out of commission. It is also 
necessary before using the instrument to carefully level it, 
otherwise the coil will not swing freely in the magnetic 
field between the core and pole pieces. This type has 
therefore been unsuitable for general commercial conditions. 

The advantages, however, to be gained from a properly 
designed and constructed milli-voltmeter of high resistance 
are very marked and some of them are as follows: Any 
change in the length of leads connecting the thermo-couple 
with the milli-voltmeter from i to i,ooo feet will not change 
the indications of the instrument as much as 5*" ; nor will 
any change in the temperature of these leads introduce any 
error in the indications of the instrument; neither will the 
length of thermo-couple, the size of the elements forming 
the thermo-couple nor the length of the thermo-couple 
inserted in the heat change the indications of the instru- 
ment. All of these advantages are due entirely to the 
extremely high ratio of the resistance of the milli-voltmeter 
in relation to the resistance of the thermo-couple and leads. 

The Brown Instrument Company, the leading pyrometer 
manufacturers in this country today, who devote their 



eters have been very generally used, the resistance of the 
milli-voltmeters measuring from 2 to 5 ohms. With this 
type of instrument it is absolutely essential for the instru- 
ment to be calibrated with the leads or connecting wires 
which are to be used, and any change in the length of these 
leads or any change in the length of the thermo-couple 
furnished with the instrument will alter the true indication 
of the pyrometer and serious errors will result. A change 
in the length of leads of i to only 50 feet is sufficient to 
make the average low resistance pyrometer read 25° or 
more low and a change in the length of thermo-couple 
from 3 feet' to '4 feet will make the same instrument read 
20° or more in error. For fairly accurate results, there- 
fore, it is necessary to use the thermo-couple and leads 
which are furnished with the instrument, or exact dupli- 
cates thereof. 
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entire time and attention to the various problems connected 
with temperature measurements, have for the past two 
years been conducting exhaustive tests and experiments in 
order to design accurate, high resistance, thermo-electric 
pyrometer. The result has been that the Brown Instru- 
ment Company is now able to supply such an instrument 
of the pivoted type, that is a type in which the moving 
element or coil is not suspended from the end of wire or 
metal strip but is absolutely supported by means of small 
hardened steel pivots in sapphire jewel bearings. The 
moving coil and pole pieces of the magnet have been so 
changed in design as to produce a magnetic flux of great 
intensty in the air gap in which the coil swings. This high 
resistance instrument, having a resistance of loo ohms, can 
be furnished in either the indicating type or the recording 
type. 

In Figure i is shown the standard type of indicating 
instrument of the high resistance type, it being customary 
to supply this instrument in the horizontal type as it affords 
as long scale for easy reading. This type of instrument 
has a mirror under the scale so that absolute accuracy in 
readings can be secured. 

In Figure 2 is shown the interior construction of the 
high resistance system showing the redesigned pole pieces 
and small moving element, the moving element having been 
lightened to a minimum. It will be understood that all the 
complaints heretofore experienced in pyrometers, due to 
the question of accuracy with a certain length of leads, or 
to the temperature of the leads, or in the lenejth of thermo- 
couple, or to the length of thermo-couple inserted in the 
heat, need not be considered with this new instrument. 
Its accuracy is naturally far greater, and wherever accurate 
measurements are desired an instrument of this type will 
be used in the future. 

The Brown Instrument Company has been able to design 
this system in such a manner that its cost is practically no 



greater than the cost of manufacturing the low resistance 
instrument which permits them to put an instrument of 
this character on the market at a reasonable price. The 
instrument can be used for either base metal or platinum 
thermo-couples as desired and it is recommended for either 
type of couple. The same type of system is also used in 
connection with the recording instrument, and it is possible 
now to procure Brown high resistance indicating or record- 
ing pyrometers for either platinum or base metal thermo- 
couples. 



Johns-Manville Co. Opens Branch in Galveston 

The spirit of business enterprise which characterizes this 
aggressive concern is once more evidenced by the opening 
of a new office and warehouse in Galveston, Texas. The 
H. W. Johns-Manville Co. now boasts three offices in the 
Lone Star state, viz., at Houston, Dallas and Galveston. 
At the last named place, in a modern brick warehouse of 
large proportions, will be consolidated the stock for dis- 
tribution to the different offices and throughout the firm's 
Texas territory. 

Galveston, because of its location and shipping facilities, 
makes an ideal concentration center. The company plans 
to receive direct at this point heavy shipments by coastwise 
lines from New York. The steadily increasing trade with 
Central and South America also makes Galveston a con- 
venient point of distribution. 

The H. W. Johns-Manville Company is among the coun- 
try's largest houses dealing in roofing, building materials, 
packings, pipe coverings, insulating materials and electrical 
goods, and is the world's largest manufacturer and distribu- 
tor of asbestos goods. This concern owns extensive asbes- 
tos mines in Danville, P. Q., Canada, and has nine factories 
located in various cities throughout the United States. 
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New 0-B Overhead Materials 

The Ohio Brass Company of Mansfield, Ohio, has added 
to its line of overhead materials the new designs shown 
below. 

The cross-over shown in Figure i is intended for use at 
crossings where it is not desired to insulate the wires from 
each other. 

The feature of the device is the method of holding the 
wires in place by means of the cam action of the renewable 
bronze tips. This principle has been used on O-B frogs for 
some time and has proved to be not only an efficient means 
of holding the wire, but also a time-saver for the lineman. 

The bronze pan and cross runner castings interlock and 
are held together without the use of screws or bolts. In- 
stallations of the device is simple and is accomplished with- 
out cutting the wires. 

Two forms are made: Form i, with malleable iron de- 
flector bars to prevent a flying trolley harp from being 
wedged, is used for crossings of from 30 to 60 degrees 
while the Form 2, without deflector bars is for crossings 
from 60 to 90 degrees since, within these latter limits, there 
is no danger of a harp catching. 



Fig. 1 — Type E Live Adjustable Cross-Over, Form 1, with Deflector 

Bars. 

For the present, these cross-overs will be furnished in 
bronze for 2/0 round, Fig. 8 and grooved wires only. 

The bronze splicer shown in Fig. 2 is an entirely new 
design known as the Type C. It combines lightness, 
strength, clearance for trolley wheel and smooth under-run. 



Fig. 2— Type C Splicer. 

The lips at each end of splicer are bent around the wire, 
completely encircling it and protecting it throughout the 
entire length. There are no hollow places in the under side 
to cause arcing. 

Installation is easy as the wire is practically straight 
throughout the entire length of the splicer. 

The set screws are made of tool steel and are amply 
large to withstand severe strains. Their holding power is 
increased by forcing the wire into slight depressions under 
each screw. Tests have shown that the wire will break 
before it will slip from the splicer. 

For the present, splicer is made for o and 2/0 round and 
grooved wires only. 

The Type A, Form 2 section insulator shown in Fig. 3, 
was developed as a result of the popularity of the Type 
A, Form i, which has been on the market for a number of 
years and has been in steady demand. 

The new design is similar in every way to the old except 
that it is smaller and lighter. It is recommended for o and 
2/0 round. Figure 8 and grooved wires, while the old 
heavier design is offered for the 3/0 and 4/0 wires. 

Insulator is shown with suspension yoke attached to boss, 
but is furnished with the boss only when it is desired to at- 
tach insulator to trolley hanger. 
. The trolley clamp shown in Fig. 4 is made with a pressed 
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steel runner piece, 7l^" long, and cast boss. It is light 
in weight, fits the wire tightly and gives more clearance 
for the trolley wheel than the ordinary cast clamp. 



Fig. 3— Type A, Form 2 Section Insulator. 

The boss and runner piece are held together by four 
screws which also tighten the clamp onto the wire. The 
weight of trolley wire is supported by two small lugs on the 



Fig. 4 — Pressed Steel Trolley Clamp. 

boss castings which fit into holes in the runner piece and 
are held firmly by the screws. 

Delivery date on this device will be arranged for upon 
application. 



Attempts to Injury Humphrey Arc Business Fails 

An attempt to injure the business of the General Gas 
Light Company, of Kalamazoo, Mich., was frustrated by 
Federal Judge C. W. Sessions, who dismissed a bill of 
complaint against the company and, besides ordering the 
plaintiflFs to pay all costs, criticises them severely. 

President A. H. Humphrey, of the General Gas Light 
Company, has sent the following letter to the trade : 

"On Feb. i6, 191 2, the American Gas Light Company, 
of this city, sent to many of our customers and to the gas 
interests in general, a very obtrusive notice informing 
the trade that the General Gas Light Company was in- 
fringing certain patents which they owned and further 
stating that they had begun suit against the General Gas 
Light Company and warned people against buying or using 
our lamps because of the alleged infringement. This notice 
was sent out in big type and in such an unfair way that 
we had every reason to believe it was done for the purpose 
of annoying us as well as our customers. 



"We are glad to inform you and the gas interests gen- 
erally that the United States District Court at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., on Sept. 2, 1913, rendered a decision dis- 
missing the bill of complaint and ordered costs assessed 
against the American Gas Light Company. 

"We think it is only fair that you should know the out- 
come of this suit. We therefore enclose a copy of the 
opinion rendered by the judge in this case. It seems to 
criticise the American Gas Light Company severely and to 
justify our ideas of why the suit was brought. It is well 
worth reading." 



Underground Line in Fibre Conduit 

It is not often that the elements step in to influence the 
decision of a sedate meeting of engineers, but this has 
actually happened at Pittsburgh, where the engineers of the 
Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co., Midland, Pa., were deliber- 
ating upon the various methods of electrical distribution in 
the new steel plant they are constructing. They had orig- 
inally intended to use overhead lines for all of their dis- 
tribution, as the mills are to be operated electrically. It 
happened that while the meeting was in progress word was 
received that a heavy windstorm had overtaicen Pittsburgh 
and a great many of the lines which they had already in- 
stalled on poles were blown down. This settled the matter, 
and the engineers promptly decided to lay out their entire 
system for an underground installation, using 100,000 ft. of 
J-M Fibre Conduit. Their present installation consists of 
some low voltage work, also some 2500-volt lines and some 
6600-volt lines. 

J-M Fibre Conduit is made from a specially treated fibre 
or wood pulp molded under hydraulic pressure, and when 
cut it has the appearance of hard rubber. 

It is said that J-M Fibre Conduit has no equal in insulat- 
ing efficiency. A section of this conduit, with 14-inch wdl, 
when immersed in water for 200 hours indicates an aver- 
age puncture test of 24,000 volts, and when dry an average 
of 32,000 volts. It is impervious to moisture, gases, acid 
solutions and other corrosive elements. And due to a bi- 
tuminous cpmpound used for its preservation, it is prac- 
tically everlasting, being proof against destruction by 
fungus, decaying vegetable matter, earthly salts, etc. 

A noteworthy feature of J-M Fibre Conduit is its glass- 
smooth bore — no seams or offsets or roughness at the joints 
to cause abrasion of the cable sheath. Hence cable troubles 
are eliminated by its use. 

In addition to these qualities, it possesses unusual me- 
chanical strength, and is able to sustain compression weights 
that would crush ordinary conduit. 

When laid in concrete, J-M Fibre Conduit is approved 
by the Underwriters Laboratories for Central Station Work. 

J-M Fibre Conduit weighs only one-sixth as much as tile 
or stoneware conduits. This means a big reduction in truck- 
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ing and hauling expenses and also a saving in labor. In 
the case of the above installation the entire 100,000 feet of 
conduit was laid in concrete by one man and a helper, the 
crude work being done by cheap foreign labor. The cost 
of this job ran very low. 

This conduit comes in sections 30 to 60 inches in length ; 
inside diameter i to 4 inches. It is made with all standard 
joints, bends and fittings. The H. W. Johns-Manville Co., 
New York, manufacturers of J-M Fibre Conduit, have pub- 
lished a very interesting booklet, a copy of which will be 
gladly sent on request to anyone interested. 



Mastic Flooring for Industrial Plants 

The modern industrial establishment, with its complex 
machinery, elaborate factory systems and skilled operatives, 
offers a noteworthy example of evolution from crude and 
inefficient methods. 

Not only have mechanical devices been developed to a 
high state of perfection in the past few decades, in order 
to keep pace with competition, but changes of equal im- 
portance have been wrought in the construction of factory 
buildings, with the object of contributing to the safety, 
comfort and efficiency of the operatives. 

Among those details which have received the attention 
of experts is the subject of flooring. 

The problem of flooring the factory is a difficult one, 
but the obstacles which present themselves in the average 
plant seem at last to have been overcome by a flooring 
material known as J-M Mastic. 

This flooring is unequalled for factory and warehouse 
use, even under the heaviest trucking conditions, and on 
account of its noiseless character is a boon in plants where 
there is considerable trucking. Another feature in its favor 
is its peculiar holding quality, which prevents slipping. 

J-M Mastic Flooring provides a surface that is water- 
proof and at the same time practically wear-proof under 
ordinary service conditions. It is also unaffected by acids, 
alkali and brine. 

Being waterproof, it is absolutely sanitary, as it can be 
quickly and thoroughly cleaned by the simple process of 
flushing, after which it dries out immediately. 

It will not originate dust, a point of vital importance in 
establishments where it is imperative to keep machinery and 
goods free from dust. 

The base of this flooring is asphalt mastic, a product in 
which a finely graded mineral aggregate is bonded together 
by an asphaltic cement or binder. The mineral aggregate 
in the material, as made up, will pass through a wire screen 
ranging from 80 to 200 mesh in fineness. 

J-M Mastic Flooring can be made in any consistency be- 
tween extreme hardness and softness, and, while always 
dense, possesses a certain amount of resiliency. As it does 
not cause footsoreness and fatigue like concrete and other 
non-yielding floor surfaces, it adds greatly to the efficiency 
as well as to the comfort of employes in machine shops, 
factories and other industries, who are compelled to stand 
while at work. Furthermore, being damp-proof, it is an 
efficient protection against ailments common to damp con- 
ditions. 

It can be laid over any foundation which is firm and 
stable, and may be applied over wood, brick, concrete or 
tile already in place. In new construction, concrete or heavy 
mill construction is the most desirable. 

J-M Mastic Flooring is perfectly adapted for breweries, 
canning factories, candy factories, cold storage plants, 
dairies, dye houses, laboratories, machine shops, packing 
plants, railroad stations, school houses, institutions, etc. In 
fact, its scope is almost without limit. It is superior to 
wood, concrete, brick, tile, slate or composition floors, and 
may be substituted for floors of those materials to excellent 
advantage. 



Detroit Jewel Gas Ranges 
Are Perfect Bakers 

Perfect Baking in a Gas Range 
depends upon the proper circula- 
tion of the Products of combustion. 



The Reason Why 

HEAT from the oven burners 
first strikes the double asbestos 
lined oven bottom and it is 
then deflected to either side of the 
range. 

It then flows into the oven thru 
two openings in the oven linings on 
each side, then to the rear and bottom 
of the back oven linings into two small 
openings which connect vsdth the flue 
collar. 

Also to the rear of the oven top 
where it passes thru a series of open- 
ings into a sheet flue, extending the 
full width of the range, circulating to 
the front of the range and then back 
over the steel plate into the flue collar. 

This insures the circulation of the 
Products of Combustion in all parts of 
the oven. 

Letters of Patent Protect 
the Detroit Jewel Plan 
of Construction. 

Made by the 

DETROIT STOVE WORKS 

Detroit Chicago 
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TYPE "O" LAMP 



The Culmination of Five Years' 

Experience 

at manufacturing electric lamps, especially designed 
for the use of Gas Men. Efficiency and economy 
commenstirate with the needs of the Progressive Gas 
Man is attained by the use of their lamps: 

Embodying 

Strength 

Safety 

Service 



Secondary, one year guarantee battery that charges over 
night. Believe tis to be only too pleased to favor you 
with any information pertaining to this subject. 

Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor Co. 



NEW YORK 



CHICAGO 



SAN FRANCISCO 



METER READING LAMP 



NEW YORK 



CniGA60 



THE AMERICAN 

ESTABLISHED 1834 

Referee's Sulphur and 
Ammonia Test 



We are now manufacturing this 
apparatus in its most up-to- 
date form. 
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Service Companies and the Bosses 

In the public utility news of the month comes the an- 
nouncement by the Denver City Tramways Company that 
in future the company will be entirely divorced from all 
political associations. This is good news, not because the 
Denver street railway is to be condemned for its political 
associations in the past — to which it was probably driven 
by political malcontents — but because it is another step 
toward that kind of public utility operation highest in favor 
with the American public and the American investor. 

The public utility operator who nowadays relies upon 
political bosses to help him in controversies with the pub- 
lic leans on a frail reed. Alliance between political powers 
and service corporations goes contrary to the general view. 
It alienates friends of the corporations and weakens the 
real good they do and the genuine merit of their cause. 

The people of any community have it within their power 
to help their corporation managers stay out of politics. 
The latter are continually tempted by the politicians, who 
both threaten and cajole. Often the service corporation 
is forced in a corner by the bosses, and only the people can 
pull it out. Service managers try to carry their case to the 
people sometimes without success; more often, however, 
to the reward of a fair decision. 

Disputes involving public utility questions have taken up 
much time and done not a little to injure service in the past. 
If Denver citizens will uphold the new policy of The Tram- 
way Company they will find it paying them handsomely in 
all manner of desirable ways. 



A Modified Zone System of Car Fares 

As usual the inadequacy of the five-cent street car fare 
was the most vital topic at the convention of the American 
Electric Railway Association, held at Atlantic City. October 
13 to 17. The most valuable suggestion offered to overcome 
this inelasticity of fare was offered by James D. Mortimer, 
president of the Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Com- 
pany, who believes that relief could be afforded the com- 
panies by creating a zone system outside of a certain pro- 
scribed territory in the cities. Mr. Mortimer said 

**The rapid and continuous increase in operating expenses 
confronts the industries with new problems. The conflict 
of a fixed rate of fare and the increase. in cost of providing 
service was never fiercer than it is today. With the limi- 
tations imposed by franchise obligations, the best we can 
hope to do is to stay the extension of the distance to which 
passengers shall be hauled for a single fare. To contract 
or draw in single-fare limits presents many difficulties which 
may be regarded as insuperable for the present at least. 
The next best approximation seems to lie in the fixing of 
single-fare limits at their present limits and arranging some 
system of fares outside this area that will permit the collec- 
tion of additional fares proportioned to the distance traveled 
in the outer zones. 

**The nickel zone system is today generally prevalent, but 
gives rise to serious and frequent complaints. The nickel 
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appears to be too large a sum to charge for the short dis- 
tance outside the inner zone that many passengers ride. 
With existing steam and interurban railroad fares of 2 cents 
per passenger mile there is little complaint. The smallest 
practicable zone, and the one that seems best generally 
suited to the conditions as they exist today, is one mile. 
The charge for a ride across such one-mile outer zone, if 
placed at 2 cents, would not be unreasonably high ; in fact, 
it seems probable that in most suburban extensions the cost 
would justify a higher charge. Expediency, however, justi- 
fies a charge not in excess of 2 cents for a ride across such 
zone. 

**Such a scheme would result in a central or city zone, 
surrounded by mile zones, the charge for a ride across each 
of which would be 2 cents when added to the city fare. 
Such a plan has heretofore been discussed before this asso- 
ciation, but never, so far as I am informed, actually tried. 

"The areas that are today included within single-fare 
limits are of sufficient magnitude to prevent any undue con- 
gestion of population such as has been attributed to the 
European zone system of car fares. While it is true that 
the zone system is generally applied in the European tram- 
way system and that there is congestion of population in 
larger cities, it is also true that much of this congestion 
existed before the tramways were constructed.'* 

♦ * ♦ 

The Destroyers 

James Keeley, who runs The Chicago Tribune, says: "I 
also have a certain amount of sympathy for the advertiser 
who resents editorial criticism of the veracity of his state- 
ments when he knows that the profession rapping him on 
the knuckles contains in its ranks some of the finest long 
and short distance falsefiers on earth." 

Mr. Keeley's frankness is engaging. He knows what he 
is talking about. So does Elbert Hubbard, who says : 

"The leader of the mob, however, is not a person, not an 
individual. The leader is a newspaper — ^a chain of newspa- 
pers — whose business is to inflame ignorance, scatter preju- 
dice, sow disssension, make the many throb with the fever 
of fear, the ultimate object being to increase circulation 
in order that advertising rates may be increased accord- 
ingly/' 

To damn the whole newspaper industry is an absurdity. 
Thousands of editors and publishers still have character and 
reverence truth. But hardly an American community is 
free from at least one of the specimens described by Mr. 
Hubbard. 

Not infrequently the rabid newspaper is foreign-owned. 
Its stockholders keep a careful eye on the balance sheet and 
that is about all. Look for the most rabid newspaper in a 
city and you will usually find the poorest paid employes and 
quite naturally the reporters and editors of the least respon- 
sibility — the least talent and the worst equipment of intelli- 
gence and temperament for their work. 

It is from these distinctly mercenary and reckless news- 
papers that the distorted and mendacious matter relating to 
business and commerce are given to the very people who 
are unable to discern the truth. A half drunken fledgling 
frequently has within his power the destruction of a busi- 
ness house or the wrecking of a home. 

Listen to James H. Collins, writing in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post: 

"The newspaper business, so far as editing and writing is 
concerned, is still one of our most prominently sweated 
industries ; and it seems as though it will be one of the last 
to profit by sound business methods that have brought im- 
provement to other industries." 

Mr. Collins points out certain good features in modern 
newspaper organizations, and remarks that "improvements 
in mechanical equipment have come largely from the out- 
side," but— 



"The worst managed department of every daily news- 
paper is its editorial end. Even the actor has stopped walk- 
ing home on the ties as the result of better organization 
and management, in his business ; but the newspaper editor 
and reporter still labor under disadvantages that elsewhere 
have been improved out of existence. . . Despite the 

development of training in business, generally, however, 
practically nothing of the kind has been applied in news- 
paper work. . . Newspaper wages are pitifully small. 
. Under scientific bonus wages the average machine 
shop hand can earn a good deal more than the average 
reporter and has a far better chance to rise. . . The 
newspaper is constantly losing good men to other industries 
for the more ability a reporter has and the more he is 
able to profit by the exceptional acquaintance newspaper 
work gives him, the more quickly he gets into some other 
line of work — a leakage that would be considered danger- 
ous by a corporation executive and studied with a view of 
finding out what was wrong. Newspaper work offers no 
stability of employment." 

When you next read in your newspaper bitter denuncia- 
tion of business and corporations remember some of these 
things. What manner of man wrote the article — what does 
he really know about his subject? 



Money — Its Source and Wage 

One of the favorite gags emphasized by the enemies of 
service corporations in the West, Middle West and South 
is a line of talk about "profits going to foreign capitalists,*' 
"into the pockets of auto-riding, champagne-swilling stock 
and bond holders." It is a very irritating kind of conver- 
sation to the local citizen harried by the increased cost of 
living and occasionally he is thoughtless enough to swallow 
it whole — and hate the service companies, who are about 
the only purveyors of necessities that have reduced prices 
during the last fifteen years. 

But should the local citizen and his neighbor favor local 
public improvements, such as a new school building, a sys- 
tem of sewers, new fire engine house, etc., where does he 
imagine the capital will come from? He has never heard 
of a local bond issue being purchased by home investors; 
yet he knows that the money will come from a bond issue, 
and that in all probability the bonds will be bought by an 
Eastern financial house. 

If said citizen looks around a bit he will find that prac- 
tically every big public improvement in his- town has been 
financed in just this way. It was the only way the funds 
could be secured. And the local citizen is taxed year after . 
year to pay the bond interest and the bond interest goes into 
the pockets of the Eastern investor. The local citizen 
doesn't complain about this. He considers it right and 
proper. 

Why do not local banks and investors provide the funds 
for public improvements and thus at once prove their com- 
munity confidence and keep the interest — or profit — at 
home ? In the first place,* there is not enough money in the 
average Western or Southern city, and in the second place 
the owners of available local capital can make more money 
in other ways and probably build up the town faster as well, 

A good deal of these circumstances applies to the serv- 
ice corporations. Most of them languished for years and 
local investors turned up their noses at them. The prospec- 
tive profits were small ; the risks too great. Then someone 
induced outside capital to lend a hand; efficient engineers 
were employed; plant improvements and extensions made; 
business greatly increased; quality of service improved — 
and by all of this the advancement of the community ma- 
terially accelerated. 

Even after all this the local investor is .still unwilling to 
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supply capital to meet the construction needs of the local 
service companies. He can make his rtioney earn more 
in other ways, and for the general good of the community 
he is probably doing right — at least as long as outside capi- 
tal flows into the utilities. 

Why should the resident begrudge a fair profit to the 
foreign investor in the service corporations any more 
than he should harbor ill will toward the purchaser of mu- 
nicipal bonds? Both are doing him and his city valuable 
service. 

It takes a long time for the people of any community 
to accumulate a surplus for outside investment. Until they 
do, foreign capital is a vital need to their growth and pros- 
perity. The local citizen will see this if he half tries to see 
straight. 

* * * 

New President of Electric Railway Association 

The members of the American Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation looked to the West in choosing their new president 
this year and elected Charles N. Black, vice-president and 
general manager of the United Railways of San Francisco. 
In a way the election of Mr. Black was a victory for the 
Electric Railway Manufacturers' Association, for the new 
executive spent a number of years in that branch of the 
industry. 

Mr. Black was born in New York City in 1867. He was 
educated in his native city and later at Princeton Uni- 
versity, from which he was graduated in the class of 1888 
with the degree of A. B. At Princeton he was a classmate 
of Past-president Thomas N. McCarter. 

In September, 1907, Mr. Black accepted the position that 
he holds at present, the vice-presidency and general man- 
agership of the United Railroads of San Francisco, suc- 
ceeding to the duties of George F. Chapman, who died in 
May of that year. He is also a director of the United 
Railroads of San Francisco and of the Sierra & San Fran- 
cisco Power Company and vice-president of the latter com- 
pany, which is a successor to the Stanislaus Electric Power 
Company and the Tuolumne Water Power Company, pur- 
chased at a foreclosure sale. It is also affiliated with the 
United Railways Investment Company. In March, 1912, 
Mr. Black became president of the Monterey & Pacific 
Grove Railway, to succeed W. P. Hammond. At the same 
time he became president of the Coast Valleys Gas & Elec- 
tric Company, a new company organized to effect the con- 
solidation of several lighting plants furnishing service to 
Pacific Grove, Monterey, Salinas, King City and other 
places. 

In July, 1912, Mr. Black was elected a member of the 
firm of Ford, Bacon & Davis. He is also a member of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers. During the 
year 1909- 1 910 he was fourth vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Electric Railway Association, and since that time has 
advanced through the third, second and first vice-presiden- 
cies to the office to which he is now elected for the coming 
vear. 



Increase in Cleveland Car Fares Predicted 

That the Cleveland Street Railway Company will be forced 
to raise fares above three cents if the company is to op- 
erate without loss, is the prediction made by Finance, a 
Cleveland financial journal, after a careful investigation of 
the traction situation in the Ohio city. The increase will 
have to be put into effect shortly after March i, next, ac- 
cording to the journal, which makes the following com- 
ment: 

"Anyone who will look into the financial condition of 
the Qeveland Railway at the present time, will be con- 
vinced that this is true. As is well known the Tayler ordi- 



nance under which the company is operating provides that 
when the money in the interest fund is reduced below $300,- 
000 at the end of any given month, the fare then in force 
must be raised to the next higher rate provided in the ordi- 
nance. 

"On the first of September there was a balance in the in- 
terest fund of $436,839. During August the company did 
not take in enough money by $13,000 to meet the ordinance 
allowance for operating expenses and maintenance, and the 
interest fund was reduced by that amount. Between now 
and March i, 1914, the company must make up the pres- 
ent deficit in the old maintenance fund of $207,000. This 
amount must be taken from the interest fund, and if it is 
not taken out by that time the company must go back over 
its books, arbitrarily increase the allowance for maintenance 
sufficiently to make up this deficit. This means that the 
entire v$207,ooo must come out of the interest fund be- 
tween now and March i, 19 14. Assuming that the interest 
fund will not increase between now and March i, and we 
are inclined to believe that it will decrease rather than in- 
crease, let us subtract the $207,000 from the $436,000 in the 
interest fund on September i, and there is left a balance in 
the interest fund of $229,000, or $71,000 less than sufficient 
to change the rate of fare. 

"But this is ont all; the Cleveland Railway Company has 
abandoned machinery and other items which originally 
cost $1,000,000 or thereabouts and which must be charged 
off the books of the company. It must be charged to this 
maintenance fund and must be made up out of earnings. 
The company cannot expect to make it up all in one year, 
notwithstanding the decision of the arbitrators that this 
property must be charged off as soon as it is junked by 
the company. 

"With careful management, however, there should be 
no need of further raising the fare after the raise comes 
next spring. The additional charge of a penny for a trans- 
fer should produce in the neighborhood of $500,000 a year, 
which should be sufficient wath the growth of the business 
of the company to take care of increased service and in- 
creased taxes and capital charges. The rate of fare after 
the penny for a transfer is in force will probably average 
about 33^ cents per passenger and will be on about the 
same basis as seven tickets for a quarter with a free trans- 
fer." 

* * ♦ 

Helping Out the Big Land Owners 

The alarming increase of municipal debt in this country 
is being felt by service companies and their patrons. Hardly 
a company of this kind can be found that is not paying a 
materially greater amount of taxes than ever before. In 
some cases increased taxes in 19 12 effaced the gain in earn- 
ings entirely. In all cases it narrowed down that margin 
between income and outgo which the banker looks for when 
asked to provide funds for extensions and improvements. 

But, you say, this concerns the corporations — not we, the 
consumers. Is this true, or can anything vitally affect the 
service companies which does not also vitally affect their 
patrons ? 

The narrower the margin we have spoken of, the less the 
banker likes to underwrite the loan on the stock issue, and 
as the banker's opinion, up or dow^n goes the cost of the 
needed funds. The company with a slender earning capacity 
must sell its securities at high income rates and far below 
par — at 75 or 80 or 85 cents on the dollar — and the differ- 
ence means just so much excess burden upon the service 
consumers and company alike. 

Omaha gas users profess inability to understand why they 
pay higher rates than those prevailing in most cities of more 
than 100,000, when they at the same time impose a tax of 
17 cents upon every thousand feet of gas manufactured. 
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This is lo or ii cents greater than the average tax per 
thousand feet assessed against the gas companies of the 
country. In Omaha they have made the company a tax 
collector and made it hard for the company to reduce rates 
and almost impossible for it to escape unpopularity. The 
absentee landlords, and the holders of unimproved real 
estate, of which Omaha has plenty, get off cheaply. 1 he gas 
user pays the freight and the people who have put money 
in the gas company are blamed. 

Excessive taxes on service companies are, of course, 
against public policy, because they serve towards an in- 
equitable distribution of tax burdens. But, while it is 
popular to bait the service companies, such practices will 
continue and the only effective defense is persistent and 
intelligent publicity in and out of season. 

Beyond a certain reasonable limit taxes upon utility com- 
panies are really taxes on the commodity served and are 
paid for by the consumer. 



Index-Digest to Illinois Commission L^w 

William J. Norton, formerly first assistant secretary of 
the Public Service Commission of New York, First Dis- 
trict, and now secretary of the rate research committee of 
the National Electric Light Association, has compiled an 
Index-Digest to the Illinois Public Utility Commission Law 
and the Municipal Ownership Law, of that state, which 
should be in the office of every public utility as well as in 
the library of every municipality in the state. 

Anyone who has had occasion to work over the utility 
laws of the Various states has undoubtedly appreciated the 
need of a well printed, carefully indexed and classified 
working copy of such laws. This edition supplies this need 
for the State of Illinois. 

The Index-Digest rearranges the law in the most logical 
form, i. e., the powers of the commission ; the duties of the 
utilities; what they must do, what they must receive ap- 
proval to before doing, and what they may do ; the powers 
of the municipalities and the requirements as to municipal 
ownership; the powers and duties of the public; proceed- 
ings before the courts; penalties and miscellaneous provi- 
sions. Reference is made to section and line numbers, 
and the marginal notes will also help in locating the posi- 
tion of the reference. 

The laws have been reprinted page for page and line for 
line from the official bills as passed by the Legislature. 
Reference by foot-note is given to the source of the law as 
it has been adopted in Illinois in respect to the following 
state laws, which are quoted, simply by the name of the 
state and the section number of that law. 



Invoking Conunission's Power for Private Gain 

If the answer of the Ohio Electric Railway Company to 
the petition of C. E. Motz, mayor of West Carrollton, O., is 
true, that official has been endeavoring to use the pow^r 
of the state utilities commission in putting through a real 
estate deal. 

Some time ago Mayor Motz filed a complaint with the 
utilities commission to the effect that the Ohio Electric 
maintained no depot in his thriving little city. He claimed 
that the passengers of the road were put to considerable 
inconvenience by this failure to provide a suitable waiting 
room, and asked that a special order of the commission be 
made and that the traction company be compelled to erect 
a station forthwith. 

The traction claims that the road is bounded on one 
side by the Ohio and Miami canal and on the other by 
property which cannot be purchased, with one exception. 
The property that is excepted cannot be leased or rented 
and beloners to H. L. Newell, who is in the employ of Mayor 
Motz. The traction company makes the direct charge that 



the mayor is using this means to compel them to purchase 
the property of Newell, which is held at a fancy price. The 
traction company officials declare that the Newell property 
is the only one in the village that is for sale along their 
property and for that reason they have failed to erect a 
station. They express their willingness to lease or rent 
property for a station if the same can be secured. 

W. H. Gartley Heads American Gas Institute 

William H. Gartley, the new president of the American 
Gas Institute, is a native of Philadelphia, where he still 
resides and is chief engineer of the Philadelphia Gas 
Works. He was born July 17, 1859, and is a graduate of the 
Pennsylvania Polytechnic College, as well as a post grad- 
uate of Cornell. He also attended the United States Naval 
Academy. Mr. Gartley was associated with the late la- 
mented T. S. C. Lowe from 1883 to 1885, was with the 
National Gas Light & Fuel Co. till 1888 and with the Phil- 
adelphia Gas Improvement Co. to 1891. He then was con- 
nected with the U. G. I. Co. to 1897, since which time he 
has been with the Philadelphia Gas Works. 

^ He served as first vice-president of the Institute in 1908 
and was president of the Illuminating Engineers' Society the 
same year. He is a Beta Theta Pi Greek college fraternity 
man and belongs to the University Club and the Country 
Club of Philadelphia, the Army and Navy Club of Wash- 
ington, D. C, and the Cornell Club of New York. In his gas 
affiliations he belongs to the N. C. G. A., additional to the 
organizations previously mentioned. 



New Member of Kansas Utility Commission 

Governor Hodges of Kansas has announced the appoint- 
ment of James A. Cable, of Kansas City, Kan., as a mem- 
ber of the public utilities commission to succeed Myer 
Hurley, who resigned to engage in business in New York. 
Cable will enter on his work as a member of the commis- 
sion at once and has already filed his bond. 

In Kansas City Mr. Cable was a member of the city 
commission and was commissioner of water and lights. He 
has had considerable experience in the management and 
operation of public service corporations and by Governor 
Hodges is regarded as an able and competent man for the 
office. Cable will resign at once as a member of the Kansas 
City, Kan., city commission and will go to Topeka, where 
he will make his home during the remainder of his term of 
office. 



William M. Lewis has resigned as manager of the Rock- 
villerWillimantic Lighting Company, of Willimantic, Conn., 
to accept the position as manager of the Grand Rapids-Mus- 
kegon Power Company at Muskegon, Mich., as successor to 
H. C. Tinker. Mr. Lewis joined the Rockville- Willimantic 
Lighting Company which owns and operates the Rockville 
Gas Electric Company, the Stafford Springs Electric Light 
& Gas Company and the Willimantic Gas & Electric Com- 
pany several years ago from Summerville, N. J., and during 
his incumbency has rebuilt the Rockville plant as well as 
the plants at Stafford and Willimantic. 

E. B. BuRRiTT, of the Washington Railway & Electric 
Company, who has taken up his new duties as secretary- 
treasurer of the American Electric Railway Association in 
New York, was presented with a traveling bag by the of- 
ficials of the Washington Railway & Electric Company on 
severing his connections with the utility. During the past 
seven years Mr. Burritt has occupied important positions 
with the Washington company serving as private secretar>' 
to Gen. George H. Harries during the latter's connection 
with the company and recently as an executive officer at- 
tached to President King's office where important details of 
street railway management were placed in his hands. 
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Richmond, Va., Municipal Gas Plant 

Investigation Shows that Alleged Profits Are Imaginary 

SER\!CE rendered by the municipally owned gas plant are still reported each year, and the officials, instead of 

of Richmond, \a., became so bad, and the complaints charging enough for gas to enable proper repairs and 

of consumers so numerous, that in 1905 the city coun- maintenance and the rendering of good service, have had 

cil employed Howard Bruce, a gas engineer of New York, the nerve to reduce the price from $1.00 to 90 cents per 

to investigate the situation and advise what should be done, thousand feet. 

Here is a paragraph from Mr. Rruce's report: I" his annual report to the mayor for 1912, Superin- 

"The whole attitude seems diametrically opposed to ^^"^^"* ^'- ^- Snowies plaintively requests "that the city 

that of a private corporation; you take the i^sition of ^J^P* '"""^ comprehensive plan for the future development 

doing a favor to the public by supplying ser^dce. This °^ *^^ S^\ "^^r}"^ °'^, ''"^^ ^^'^'^^ ^'" ^^^t ^^""^ °^ ^^e rapidly 

is miant as no reflection on the personality of the em- S^"^'"! ^""^°p- ,, "^ '*>" '" another paragraph: I 

ployes, but is most decidedly a reflection on your system. 7°"'^ 1°^ ^^^ fourth time recommend hat a lo-inch mam 

T« <r5,,« »^/^n.^ c.,,:... ♦« ♦(,-. ^..Kii^ ,. , -«»♦- tJ, „«- feeder be run from Poplar to Maple streets on Williams- 

To give proper service to the pubhc, your costs for gen- . avenue to the eastern limits of the citv ' 

eral expenses, commercial expenses, distribution, etc., ^urg avenue to tne eastern limits ot tne city. . . , 

would, with the most efficient management, be nearer 18 • Tnf .T^-K H recommended by the superintendent 

^-^♦» L., ♦»,«.,.,, -^ /..,k:„ *— ♦ n,,- fu« «— «-* c t 'n ^912 to "be made at once in themselves reveal lament- 

n ««?! ?°f%"**T^ *r * ? the present figure of ^ye evidence of the low estate to which the property has 

lor!. to 1 \ The effect of your policy IS, however, been allowed to fall. For many of the items he appended 

^H thifr n7,Ant^^ ♦^,ii "P """ ^^ consumers ^n estimate of cost ; but for others no estimates were given, 

xu- , '^ .• f r u ,.1 , r The total estimates aggregated $99,100, which amount 

This language applied to one of the oldest examples of ^^^^^ probably be exceeded severaltimes by the improve- 

municipal ownership in the country (1854) must have ments not priced. Part of the list follows: 
sounded strange to individuals accustomed to ringing the 

praises of municipal ownership. But it is precisely what IMPROVEMENTS WITH COST ESTIMATES, 

the expert hired by the city said, along with many other New 150,000-cu. ft. holder for water gas plant in order to 

uncomplimentary things. *'You repair mains and services," ,^^1893"'*^^"^ ^^^""'^^ **" ^""^^^"^ ""^^'^^ ^""^^^"^ '"^^^"^"^$18000 

he remarked, ''only when driven to do so by complaints of Two sets of water' gas' mkicing apparatus 'to' enable' inl ' 

leaks and poor service.** creased capacity and enable remodeling of present 

jmjo apparatus in constant use since 1893 29,000 

Fake Proil s and Bad Service Xwo No. 10 Root exhausters with engines to replace ob- 

Tu« -o'^^u^r^^A ^.,«:^:««i 1 4. u J u j. ,»• solete exhausters in use 30 years 7,000 

The Richmond municipal gas plant had been reporting jhree 32xl4.foot purifying bokes 15.500 

comfortable profits for years, but Mr. Bruce found these Two P. and A. tar extractors 3,500 

profits largely imaginary and showed that the true cost of Two 300-horsepower boilers and equipment urgently 

gas service rendered was within a fraction of a cent of the ".^^"^^^o^? ""^P^^^^ l^^ 50-horsepower boilers in use 

$1.00 per thousand feet then charged for it. He found, Te"-incXd\"^^ ^S 

also, that the plant and distributing system were antiquated. Oil storage tank, 200,000 gallons capacity 3,600 

undersized, poorly maintained and incapable of giving sat- Automatic pressure governor at lower works 3,500 

isfactory service. Earnings which should have been de- "iooloo 
voted to repairs had been absorbed by other city depart- TTvippr^A/TriurirMTc wTTurMiT r-r^ci- ircTTivyrATiTr' 
ments. Brieflv, he recommended an extensive and immedi- IMPROVEMENTS WITHOUT COS! ESTIMATES, 
ate rehabilitation of the works at a cost of $494,000. A Purchase of additional land to permit adequate works ex- 
special committee of the city council declared $750,000 ^TnlTrgement of coal gas manufacturing plant, 
should be expended within two years. New 1,000.000-cubic foot gas holder. 
The expert employed by Richmond severely criticised High pressure pumping station. 

inefficient and wasteful manufacturing methods, pointing ^l^^ feeder mains. 

_. . ^ ^ • It . ji.i.^j_^ r J Many additional new street mains. 

out excessive labor costs and other departures from good Replacement of undersized mains, referred to by superinten- 

operating standards. He recommended that the gas works dent in Recommendation No. 13 as follows: "To insure the 

be taken from the control of the mayor and city council and proper service to the consumer all mains in our distributing 

placed under the administration of a special commission V^?^^T^ smaller than 3-inch should be replaced with 4-inch and 

o«^ fU^ •v^o«^o,^.^^«.4- r^c ^^^«..4.: ^ 4.^ • J • 4.U u • 6-inch mams. If this is done it will not only reduce the local 

and the management of an executive trained m the business complaints to the minimum, but will pay the city a handsome 

to be employed for a dennite term of from four to six years, return on the investment." 

Mr. Bruce and a special expert accountant found that ^ » l ■ ^ m * 

-.1-^ -1 a. r -c T»» f- j«ijj /**/* ^ Consnniers Loae by Inaccurate Meters 

the real cost of gas at Richmond included some 21.2 cents 

per thousand cubic feet which mysteriously failed to To anyone at all acquainted with gas operation the mere 

make themselves evident in the official annual reports. recital of the above is sufficient to let him understand that 

Expert-. ■.c.n.n...d.tioa. I^.or.d ^^^ property has been permitted to run down that physical 

■ improvements and repairs have been neglected to a shocking 

So far as the gas consumers of Richmond were con- degree and that this lax conduct has been indulged in at 

cemed, it would appear that they have in seven years re- the expense of the gas consumer, and at the price of the 

ceived little benefit from the money paid for Engineer poor service which he receives. To consider these facts 

Bruce's report. Before he submitted it the city council had and then to read the annual claims of ^'profits" and the 

started the construction of a new gas holder merely because boast of 90-cent gas produced only a relatively short dis- 

they had to in order to continue giving service. The plant tance away from the source of raw materials, cannot fail 

has not been rehabilitated ; it has not adopted modern and to impress the investigator with a grim humor. The fact is 

truthful bookkeeping methods; consumers are still treated that the citizens of RJchmond for years have tolerated con- 

indifFerently ; manufacturing costs are still high; the prop- ditions of gas service from their own plant which they 

erty is still administered practically as it was ; fake profits never would stand for from a privately owned corporation. 
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The investigation of 1905 revealed the fact that not even 
the gas meters were properly tested. Out of fifteen meters 
examined only six registered within 2 per cent of correct. 
The ordinary attention given by corporations to sustaining 
the accuracy of their measuring devices was not taken by 
the municipality of Richmond. The people were buying 
gas from their own plant and through their own meters, 
which in the great majority of cases must have been incor- 
rect and presumably expensively so. 

In the summer of 191 3 another gas engineer of national 
and unimpeachable reputation looked over the annual re- 
ports of the Richmond municipal gas plant for the years 
191 1 and 1912. Some of his memoranda were as follows: 

How to Make a Profit Showing 

"The holder cost, amounting to 30.85 cents per thousand 
feet in 191 1 and 28.02 cents in 1912, is a fair figure for a 
plant of this size. Richmond is advantageously situated 
and obtains cheap fuel and oil. Gas coal costs $2.43 per 
net ton, steam coal $2.52, and oil 3.26 cents per gallon. 
The cost of gas in the future will probably be much higher, 
due to the increase in the cost of oil. The mayor in his last 
report estimated an increase of $60,000 in 1913, due to this 
cause, which would mean an increase of nearly 10 cents per 
thousand feet in the holder of the mixed gas. 

"In common with other municipally operated plants, the 
labor is very high, being about 17 cents per thousand for 
the coal gas and 4.5 cents per thousand for water gas. In 
a privately operated plant labor would average not more 
than 12 cents per thousand for coal gas and 2 cents per 
thousand for water gas. 

"The repairs, on the other hand, have been neglected, 
as shown by the small charges on this account, which indi- 
cates that the plant is being allowed to depreciate. 

"An examination of the operating costs beyond the holder 
outlet discloses the fact that the charges for distribution, 
commercial expenses, new business, and expense general 
are far lower than they would be if the operators were 
giving as good service to consumers as demanded of a 
privately operated plant. 

"The total charges for these items amount to 8.61 cents 
per thousand feet in 191 1 and 9.38 cents in 1912, while in 
a plant which is maintained in good repair, and which gives 
proper service to the consumer, these costs would be from 
20 to 28 cents. This difference in itself accounts for prac- 
tically all of the profits shown by the report of the muni- 
cipal gas works of Richmond. 

Btch Harvest for the Plumber 

"In order to verify our conclusions that no service [ef- 
forts to insure satisfactory use of the product as separate 
and distinct from mere nominal delivery of product] was 
being given to the consumer, a list of questions was pre- 
pared and submitted by one of the citizens of Richmond 
to the city gas inspector. The answers to these questions 
indicate that while the gas department claims to give service 
to the consumer, the latter is obliged in nearly all cases to 
resort to a plumber. 

"The gas department claims to connect stoves and heat- 
ing appliances free of charge, but owing to the fact that 
objections are made by dealers in gas stoves and appliances, 
and by plumbers, very little of this work is done by the 
department. No adjustment of appliances are made, the 
constuner being directed to secure a plumber. The gas 
department does not maintain any show rooms for the 
exhibition or sale of stoves, appliances or fixtures, al- 
though there is a great amount of complaint by the con- 
sumer in this connection. 

"It is quite evident that the gas consumers of Rich- 
mond expend annually for the original installation and 



for the maintenance and repairs of apparatus and for high 
bills due to lack of attention to appliances an amount 
which far exceeds the profits claimed by the gas depart- 
ment. 

Another "Profit** from Delinquent Penalties 

"The collection of gas bills is very close, no reduction 
being made for large consumption and no conveniences are 
offered to the public to facilitate the payment of bills. 
Bills are payable within five days of presentation; if not 
paid within this period 5 per cent is added; if not paid 
within ten days the supply of gas is shut off, and after 
fifteen days the bill is placed in the hands of the collector of 
delinquent taxes, and 10 per cent is added to the bill. An 
unpaid gas bill is virtually a lien on the property, and as a 
consequence instead of a loss of i to 1.5 cents per thou- 
sand for uncollectible bills, the receipts from penalties in- 
crease the gross revenue per thousand from 90 to 91.25 
cents. 

"As noted before, there is no charge for new business 
and the total of the general expense charges amounts to 
but .27 cent per thousand in 191 1 and .24 cent in 1912. 

"The statement is made that insurance is included in 
expense. We estimate that on the basis of the counciFs 
valuation of the property, the annual premium would be 
about $1,500 and can find no account which could include 
this amount. There is no charge for accidents and damage, 
and, as in previous years, only $500 for legal expenses. 

"Taxes are assessed at the city tax rate of $1.75 per 
hundred dollars. Being a municipally operated plant, the 
gas department does not have to pay state taxes, which 
amount to about 35 cents per hundred dollars. This repre- 
sents a saving of about $12,250 over the cost of taxes for 
a privately operated plant. 

"The reports give the impression that the cost of street 
lighting is $13.80 per lamp per year. This cost is obtained 
by charging the gas consumption at 90 cents per thousand. 
In addition the city makes an appropriation to cover the 
cost of maintaining the lamps. In order to arrive at the 
true cost of street lighting the cost of street lamp operation 
should also be added. The addition of this cost will prac- 
tically double the cost of street lights to the city. Or, if 
we figure the cost of gas at the actual burner cost plus 
street light operating, as indicated by the reports, the cost 
per lamp per year we find to be $25.58 in 191 1 and $22.20 
in 1912. 

Gas Property Appraised by Gnrss 

"The report of the city states that the estimated cost to 
replace the plant, mains, etc., up to January i, 1912, is 
$1,155,061.46. A fixed charge of 5.5 per cent is made 
upon this valuation, the figure including 4 per cent interest 
charges and 1.5 per cent redemption charge. On the esti- 
mated valuation this gives a fixed charge for the year 1912- 
of $63,528.37. 

"A plant of the size of the Richmond Municipal Gas 
Works, manufacturing both coal gas and water gas, with 
sufficient holder capacity and enough gas mains to supply 
the consumers of the city of Richmond, is worth consid- 
erably more than this figure. The Richmond property, if 
adequate in capacity and well maintained, should be worth 
from $2,000,000 to $2,500,000 and the interest and depre- 
ciation charges would be from 75 to 100 per cent more than 
shown in the report." 

The Richmond gas plant accounts, while omitting depre- 
ciation charges, do make a charge, as mentioned, of 1.5 
per cent for redemption or sinking fund. The engineer 
quoted states that in his opinion a sinking fund that would 
tend to retire the cost of the plant sometime between 30 
and 40 years would be an ample charge against depreciation 
and thus maintain the capital or plant investment intact. 
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However, such a charge based upon a compound interest 
sinking fund would amount to about 2 per cent yearly upon 
the true value of the property. 

The valuation given in the official reports is not the result 
of the total cost figures or inventory and appraisal. It 
has been built up from a valuation of $1,000,000 arbitrarily 
placed or "guessed" upon the property about sixteen years 
ago. 

In 1905 the special committee of the city council which 
employed Expert Bruce and expert accountants, in its re- 
port recommended that the gas property be leased for 



operation to a private corporation, the contract to safeguard 
the rights of the city and citizens in all reasonable ways. 
The committee went so far as to draw up an ordinance, 
submitting the question of such a lease to the people at a 
general election in June, 1906. No action was taken upon 
the suggestion by the city council. The politicians saw to 
that. 

When the unprotected citizen far removed from Rich- 
mond has tales of the remarkable success of that city's gas 
plant drilled into his ears, let him remember some of the 
facts here related. 



A Utility Commissioner's View 
of Municipal Ownership 



By D. W. STANDROD 

Member Idaho Pabllc Utilities Gominissioii 



ML'XICIPAL, or Govermiient, ownership, is rather 
exotic to this country where democratic principles 
prevail, and while municipalities are more adminis- 
trative in their government than the state or nation, yet no 
city council would dare to venture too far upon autocratic 
rule. While many of the European nations can own and 
control public utilities with some degree of success, because 
their form of government is essentially executive, England 
and America cannot do so because their governmental 
systems are legislative. So far as the United States is con- 
cerned, it is affirmed with all possible emphasis that from 
the administering of the postoffice down, there is no depart- 
ment of effort in which it has performed functions akin to 
those of private business in which it has achieved success. 
Under our form of government it is known that the 
city and state pay more for service than any other em- 
ployer: not because of high salaries, but because of poor 
service. I am casting no reflection on our citizenship when 
I say this. It is on account of the incertitude of politics. 
The city and state may spend much of their means in edu- 
cating their servants to efficiency, and just as they become 
well trained there is a change and the training has to be 
done over again at the same expense. Such a system does 
not attract our best men, and we are constantly dinning 
in the ears of our sons to avoid political positions as being 
calamitous and the worst thing that could happen to a 
worthy ambition. 

DUconratfes Individual EffoH 

There is no doubt but that municipal ownership dis- 
courages individual effort. This is calamitous to any peo- 
ple, for after all civilization is but a man incessantly ad- 
vancing. In individual effort lies all the material benefits 
that can come to our nation through industrial and scientific 
progress. It is the very salt of civilization, without which 
we become a nation of weaklings, with our individual 
powers, acquired through a long process of evolution, atro- 
phied by disuse. It is as much the basis of our national 
progress as the family home is the basis of our ethical and 
religious uplift. That which tends to the destruction of 
either is but the undermining of the very foundation of 
our country's strength and greatness. It is, as an author 
has said, the drifting toward the alluring hut dangerous 
coast of paternal government, a system of government in- 
tolerable to our aspirations. 

To me one of the most repugnant aspects of municipal 
ownership of any nature, and especially the ownership of 
railways, because of the great numbers employed, is the 
increase in the army of officials. Today as never before 



we are inveighing against the tendencies of our lawmaking 
bodies to establish new offices. Their cry is that there 
must be soft jobs for political "hangers on." They are 
charged with establishing sinecures for political friends. 

It is true that as our industrial life has advanced it has 
become more complex and has called forth more and more 
the overseeing and repressive activity of government. It 
is thought, however, that this has been carried too far, and 
today there is hardly an industry left for even our indi- 
vidual activity but that is constantly shadowed by official 
surveillance, and on every hand and in every department 
some representative of government is in evidence with 
pencil and pad, keeping tab on every movement, to see that 
some rule or regulation of officialdom is not violated. This 
involves enormous expense both to the government and to 
the industry, to say nothing of the vexation resulting from 
the caprice of a swelled-up authority. And I care not in 
what creed or calling this power is vested. Russia in her 
relentless way has honeycombed and linked up her prov- 
ince with a subtle system of officialdom, taking what she 
has deemed a wise precaution, in confining the power to the 
upper and withholding it from the lowest strata of society, 
conceiving that it is not so likely to be abused if vested in 
the superior classes than if exercised by the proletariat, 
forgetting that the same human nature is at both ends, for 
Socialism is as much swayed by cupidity and love of per- 
sonal power as the feudal lords of old, and it will continue 
to use all its persuasion to capture the administrative ma- 
chinery of government. 

Builds Up Political Machines 

An organization of whatever calling which once becomes 
ensconced in office by the control of municipally-owned 
property, with its hangers-on, its employes, its satellites, 
and pickers-up of crumbs and unconsidered trifles, cluster- 
ing around a local authority which is recognized as a uni- 
versal provider, will be hard to dislodge. Supporters of 
municipal ownership are not blind to this danger, and have 
strongly advocated the disfranchisement of those de- 
pendent for a livelihood upon employment by a munici- 
pality. This is not likely to occur, however, and the argu- 
merrt remains. Hence the political aspect of government 
ownership is more to be reckoned with than the economic 
one, and there lurk within it dangers more formidable to 
our free institutions than can be computed in dollars and 
cents. 

And now I come to the last suggestion which I have to 
make against municipal or public ownership, not only of 
railways, but of many other public utilities. 
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Public utilities are almost of necessity virtual monopolies, 
and I think it is now considered that it is for the benefit of 
the public that they be conducted on non-competitive lines. 
In most cases competition is a needless economic waste and 
an entirely insufficient method of securing the necessary 
regulation and control. Competition alone fails to secure 
adequate service at reasonable rates in an industry which 
is naturally monopolistic. Being of this character, it is 
necessary that they be directed and controlled by the 
elected or appointed representatives of the people; and it 
is submittd that the only alternative to municipal owner- 
ship and operation of municipal public utilities is their 
adequate regulation and control by a state commission 
acting under authority conferred upon it by the state. 

Betfnlatlon Better Than Ownership 

I believe this is the consensus of opinion among the 
students of political economy of the day, and almost uni- 
versally endorsed by the general public, as is evidenced by 
the establishment of public utilities commissions, under 
whatever name they are called, by nearly all of the states 
of the Union. This latest form of securing the necessary 
intelligent regulation and control is attended with the least 
possible expenditure of money and time necessary to secure 
the desired results. Such a commission, established by 
state authority, becomes a permanent administrative body, 
by trained experts, whose services are always available for 
the purpose of investigating and adjusting the conflicting 
rights and liabilities that are necessarily constantly arising 
between the opposing parties in furnishing or using any 
public utility service. The officers and members give their 
exclusive attention to it, and the information secured in 
connection with the investigations and adjustments made 
in the course of a few years furnishes, at a sm^ll expense, 
the necessary technical data which constitute the basis for 
the adjustment of any question arising as to any particular 
public utility. The officers of these commissions, through 
their expert organization, will become such a bureau of in- 
formation that any citizen can apply to them and obtain, 
without the slightest delay, any information respecting the 
operations of any public utility doing business within the 
state. The whole system of their workings will be sim- 
plified and made uniform, and will be as an open book. 
Entire publicity will be established, and no veiled methods 
will be tolerated. This will inevitably bring about a better 
feeling between the public and the serving utility, and 
instead of the arms-length method of doing business that 
has prevailed so long, each will be taken into the confidence 
of the other, and it will become more and more apparent 
to both that their interests are entirely mutual. I am 
forced to the opinion that, with efficient and intelligent 
regulation and control of the service furnished by these 
commissions, the necessity for municipal ownership or 
operation as the means of regulation and control, which is 
the controlling motive by its advocates, will disappear. 

Increasing Municipal Expenditure 

Statistics show the present increase in municipal expendi- 
ture to be a little more than eight per cent per annum. At 
this rate such expenditures will double in about eleven 
years. The per capita cost is increasing at the rate of three 
per cent per annum. This will double in thirty-three years. 
In most of our cities real estate is assessed at almost, if 
not quite, its actual market value. The margin between 
market value and tax valuations is usually so slight that a 
continuance of hard times would cause the former to fall 
below the latter. On the other hand, even if normal condi- 
tions of the present rate of income in the cost of municipal 
government continues, the tax on real estate must ulti- 
mately equal its rental value. Of course, the moment this 
occurs, taxation has become confiscation, and the dearest 
wish of the Socialist has been realized. 



In many of our states the all-absorbing question today 
is that of taxation. The cities and villages which maintain 
municipal government are groaning under this burden until 
the sale of real estate in many of them is at a standstill. 
Property in them during the year of 191 2 was assessed at 
a rate ranging from three and a half to four and a half 
dollars on the hundred. After making some study of this 
alarming situation, I am convinced that the only remedy 
is retrenchment. Of course this would eliminate further 
public ownership in almost any activity. 

Industrial Speculation vrltb Tax Money 

Some authors emphatically declare that industrial and 
economical speculation with money raised ty taxation, 
viewed from whatever standpoint and called by whatever 
name, is inconsistent with the sound and just principles of 
government and the inauguration and construction of a 
railway system means indebtedness. No city ever has 
enough money in its treasury unappropriated with which 
to build and equip a railway system. It must issue bonds. 
The municipal obligation becomes the obligation of the 
individual property holder. It may be that the property 
holder can console himself with the popular idea that the 
debt will never be paid — that when the bonds become due 
a new issue can be ordered — and so on ad infinitum. I 
have no patience with this idea. Either ourselves or our 
posterity some day in some age will awaken to the fallacy 
of it. Neither have I much patience with another popular 
idea prevailing, in that, whenever any civic improvement 
requiring the outlay of a goodly sum of money is proposed, 
comes the refrain : *'Let it be done so that we may derive 
some benefit from it, and let our children pay the bill." 
Our children and their children will have problems in civic 
government requiring the outlay of large expenditures to 
solve, without our burdening them in advance. While pub- 
lic economy is defined as a moral principle, it is appalling 
to observe how flagrantly this principle has been ignored, 
and with what headlong pace this local indebtedness has 
been increased both in this country and in the United King- 
dom. If I am not mistaken, the bonded indebtedness of 
New York City quite equals, if it does not exceed, that of 
the general government. The law of credit applies as 
effectively to the municipality as to the individual; and 
while the indebtedness of the city may have only an aca- 
demic significance to its inhabitants, it has a very real and 
potent meaning when reckoned with by the investor in 
securities. Each new obligation impairs the credit of the 
municipality proportionately to the amount for which it is 
given, and if cities maintain the alarming rate at which they 
have gone in debt during the last half century, we are 
forced to the conclusion that the day of sudden liquidation 
will come, or a refunding can only be procured at a much 
increased rate of interest. 



Emmett MacDonald, the newly elected president of 
the Illinois State Electric Association, has been a valued 
member of the association for a number of years, having 
served as treasurer several years ago and being promoted 
from the position of second vice-president to the presi- 
dency. He is and has been for eleven years superintend- 
ent of the Lincoln (111.) Water & Light Company. He is 
a sensible, level-headed man of Scotch extraction and is a 
believer in the benefits of co-operation in association work. 
In addition to his connection with the Illinois association, 
he is a member of the National Electric Light Association, 
the Illinois State Water Survey. 

L. S. BoGGS. manager of the Macon (Ga.) Railway and 
Light Co., has been appointed general manager of the Macon 
Gas Co., succeeding R. M. Redding, who goes to Norman 
Park to build a plant. F. S. Neeley will be assistant man- 
ager of the Macon Gas Co. 
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Failure of Three-Gent Gar Fares 

Cleveland Railway Company Is Furnishing Service Below Cost 

By C. NESBIT DUFFY, 

Vice-Pres. The Milwaukee Electric Railway A Litfht Co. 



EDITOR'S NOTE.— The question of the 
success or failure of three cent car fares in Cleve- 
land, O., has been a mooted one ever since the 
Cleveland Railway company was forced into the 
arrangement under pain of having its property 
wrecked through the political power of the agi- 
tators for the low fare plan. That good street 
car service cannot be furnished on a three cent 
fare basis is known to all practical street railway 
operators, yet in Cleveland the three cent fare is 
in force, and the city officials claim it is a great 
success — ^which, of course, has caused low fare 
agitations to be fostered in other cities. 

The answer to this paradoxical situation in 
Cleveland where the street railway company is 
apparently doing something that cannot be done, 
without facing bankruptcy — is given by C. Nes- 
bit Duffy, Vice-President of The Milwaukee 
Electric Railway & Light company, who was one 
of the three arbitrators chosen to adjust certain 
differences between the company and the city of 
Cleveland last June. The explanation of the sit- 
uation is given in the following article which was 
read by Mr. Duffy before the 1913 Convention of 
the American Electric Railway Association. Mr. 
Duffy shows that transportation is being fur- 
nished by the Cleveland company at below cost, 
and that because of this reason the service is in- 
adequate and unsatisfactory. He also shows that 
this condition cannot continue indefinitely and 
that there will come the "Day of Reckoning" 
when the fares will have to be raised. 



THE question involved in the controversy and their 
disposition were and are still of the greatest impor- 
tance, not only to the Cleveland Railway, but to 
every electric railway company in the United States. 

The Cleveland Railway Ordinance 

Otherwise stated, the ordinance expressly declares its 
fundamental principles to be : 

1. Maintenance of the company's property, unimpaired. 

2. The certainty of a fixed return thereon. 

3. Transportation at cost ''consistent with the security 
of the property and the certainty of a fixed return thereon." 

The "securing to the public the largest powers of regula- 
tion in the interest of public service, and the best street 
railroad transportation at cost, consistent with the security 
of the property and the certainty of a fixed return thereon, 
and no more," were presumed to be accomplished by the 
appointment of a "city street railroad commissioner" to 
^'act as the technical adviser of the council of the city of 
Qeveland in all matters affecting the interpretation, meaning 
•or application of any of the provisions of the ordinance and 
of action thereunder affecting the quantity or quality of 
service, or the cost thereof, or the rate of fare." 

To carry out these provisions of the ordinance, it is the 



duty of the city street railroad commissioner to prescribe 
the service, keep informed as to the cost of quality or quan- 
tity of service furnished, the receipts and disbursements of 
the company, the rate of fare, the. vouchering of expendi- 
tures of the company, with the right to take up with the 
company the vouchering of expenditures, the manner of 
keeping accounts, or other matters affecting the bookkeeping 
of the company, if he disapproves of same. 

This creates and maintains a dual control over the opera- 
tion of the property, the company being obliged to furnish 
the service prescribed by the city. 

The "capital value" which was to represent "to the own- 
ers of the property invested in street railroads, security as 
to their property," fixed as $24,091,600, made up of $8,128,- 
000 of bonded indebtedness, $1,288,000 of floating in- 
debtedness, and $14,675,000 of stock, wiped out approxi- 
mately 45 per cent of the capital stock of the Cleveland 
Railway, therefore the "fair and fixed rate of return" on 
the "capital value" fixed at 6 per cent per annum and no 
more, yielded only approximately 3.30 per cent per annum 
on the capital stock of the Cleveland Railway after a "com- 
plete readjustment of the street railroad situation" was 
made. 

Under the provisions of Section 35 of the ordinance, at 
the expiration of the grant, the city has the right to pur- 
chase the property of the company, within the city limits, 
at its capital value, as determined by the ordinance, and the 
property of the company outside of the city limits at a value 
to be determined by agreement or arbitration. 

There is no assurance, however, to the company, that the 
city will purchase the property of the company, nor is there 
any obligation on the part of the city to do so ; under the 
terms of the ordinance, therefore, the capital value of the 
property, as this has been determined by the ordinance, is 
not safeguarded. 

In the event that the city should not make a new grant 
to the Cleveland Railway, the property of the company, at 
the expiration of the grant, would have only a "scrap value" 
as compared with the "capital value," as determined by the 
ordinance. Furthermore, the probabilities are that the com- 
pany would be declared a trespasser in the streets and be 
obliged to expend large sums of money in removing its 
property from the streets, or it would be obliged to sell its 
property to the city, or some other purchaser, under a forced 
sale, at a great sacrifice. 

This brings up the question of the necessity for provision 
for the amortization of the capital value of the property, 
as determined by the ordinance, and the requirement, either 
of the city being compelled to purchase the property of the 
company at the capital value determined by the ordinance, 
or that the cost of the amortization of said capital value 
be included in the cost of the service. 

This is absolutely necessary if there is to be secured to 
the Cleveland Railway unimpaired the capital value of the 
property, as determined by the ordinance, and the rates of 
return thereon, as provided for by the ordinance, and to the 
city of Cleveland, adequate and efficient service at the cost 
thereof, the fundamental principles upon which the ordi- 
nance is based and as set forth in Section 47 thereof. 

The only protection the company has for the safeguarding 
of its capital value, under the terms of the ordinance, is the 
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right, whenever the unexpired term of the grant or any 
renewal thereof shall be less than fifteen years, to charge 
the maximum rate of fare provided for in the ordinance, 
4 cents cash fare, seven tickets for 25 cents, i cent transfer, 
no rebate, and the right to control the schedules for the 
operation of cars. 

It would be a safe prediction to make that even with a 
5-cent cash fare and no commutation ticket fares, as com- 
pared with the maximum rate of fare provided for in the 
Cleveland ordinance, neither the Cleveland Railway nor any 
other street railway could maintain its property up to proper 
standards of physical efficiency, furnish adequate and 
efficient service, earn even as little as 6 per cent return on its 
capital value, and properly safeguard the same by providing 
an adequate reserve for the amortization of the loss in cap- 
ital value, a situation any company would be forced to meet, 
at the end of a fifteen-year franchise period, judging the 
future by the present, with respect to the cost of furnishing 
street railway transportation, and the past, with respect 
to the loss in capital value, by the experience of the Cleve- 
land Railway itself. 

The low rate of fare in Cleveland has probably increased 
the "riding habit," or number of rides per capita of popula- 
tion, over that obtaining prior to the enactment of the Cleve- 
land ordinance. 

Life of the Grant 

The recognition of the necessity for provision for the 
amortization of loss in capital value, bound to be sustained 
by a public utility company operating under a franchise 
for a definite and limited term of years, is responsible for 
the "intermediate permit'* feature of the public utility law 
of Wisconsin, the intent and purpose of said law being that 
the "intermediate permit" should grant to public utility com- 
panies the privilege to operate their properties until acquisi- 
tion by the municipality or termination according to law. 

The interpretation and effect of various sections of the 
ordinance relating to the duration of the grant would appear 
to be as follows : 

"(i.) Under Section i, the maximum duration of the 
grant would be twenty-five years, unless the entire street 
railway system would be purchased and taken over by the 
city, as provided for in Section 32, in which event the dura- 
tion of the grant would be indefinite, but if the property 
was not purchased by the city, the duration of the grant 
would be twenty-five years. 

"(2.) Under Section 33, if the city's licensee exercises 
the right to purchase the property, the duration of the grant 
to the Cleveland Railway Company would be limited to prac- 
tically only eight years, from Dec. 18, 1909, to Jan. i, 1918. 

"(3) Under Sections 40 and 41, it would seem that the 
intent and purpose thereof was, if the city or the city's 
licensee did not purchase the property of the company, as 
provided for in Sections 32 and 33, or if the city did not 
desire to have the company exercise its right to charge the 
maximum rate of fare provided for in the ordinance during 
the last fifteen-year period of the duration of the grant, that, 
at the end of a ten-year period, the city .would pass an 
ordinance in renewal of the rights granted by the ordinance 
passed Dec. 18, 1909, for a period of twenty-five years to 
May I, 1934, for another twenty-five year period, from the 
date of renewal, subject to like terms and conditions. 

"This would make the maximum duration of the grant, 
after the removal of the original grant, twenty-five years, 
subject to such limitations as would result from the appli- 
cation of the various provisions of the sections of the ordi- 
nance, previously referred to in (i) and (2).'' 

Thcr service furnished by the company, as prescribed by 
the city officials, is inadequate and unsatisfactory, if meas- 
ured by the standards prevailing in many other cities where 



the rate of fare is higher, the effort apparently being to re- 
sort to every means possible to prevent an increase in the 
rate of fare existing as of April i, 1913 (3 cents cash fare. 
I cent transfer, i cent rebate). 

This was accomplished in part, with respect to the service 
prescribed, by re-routing cars on various lines, increasing 
the speed schedules, cutting out stops, and by other means, 
the controlling consideration of the city officials in prescrib- 
ing the service evidently being to keep down the cost thereof, 
rather than to prescribe adequate service, measured by the 
usual standards. 

The service measured in car miles, making allowance for 
increase in the size of cars, has not kept pace with the 
increase in fares or the growth of the city and its suburbs 
In 1 91 2, there was an increase of 3.64 per cent in car miles 
over the year 191 1, while the number of fares increased 7.45 
per cent and the number of rides 9.56 per cent. The average 
number of passengers carried per car mile in 191 2 was 
approximately 10, the exact figures being 9.946. 

In the operation of the property during the first three 
ordinance years, March i, 1910, to March i, 1913, there has 
been no substantial addition to the track mileage or increase 
in the car equipment, there being approximately only 2^4 
miles of single track added and a net increase in the number 
of cars of only thirty-nine. 

With respect to the exercise of the control which the city 
has over the vouchering of expenditures, the manner of 
keeping accounts, or the other matters affecting the book- 
keeping of the company, as prescribed by the ordinance, the 
city further prevented an increase in the rate of fare by 
holding in abeyance the necessary approval for making 
needed renewals or replacements of property, or the author- 
ity to wipe off the books' in "capital account," the value of 
abandoned property consisting of track, cars, and power 
equipment, aggregating, at the time of the arbitration pro- 
ceedings, approximately $1,000,000, as these charges would 
further increase the over-expenditure in "maintenance, 
depreciation and renewal account," and correspondingly in- 
crease the cost of the service. 

The reason for this, from the standpoint of public policy 
on the part of the city, or rather political expediency on the 
part of the city administration in power, is plain, as the 
result of making needed renewals or replacements of prop- 
erty, or wiping off the value of abandoned property from the 
books of the company, would of necessity cause an increase 
in the existing rate of fare. 

The policy and methods of the city officials in their exer- 
cise of control over the operation of the property of the 
company are of special significance and importance, in view 
of the fact of the charge being frequently made that electric 
railways furnish inadequate service, charge excessive rates 
of fare, fail to maintain their property in accordance with 
proper standards of maintenance, make no provision for 
depreciation, carry the value of their property in "capital 
account" at a figure greatly in excess of the real value 
thereof, and distribute the so-called profits from operation m 
excessive dividends on over-capitalization of the real value 
of the property. 

Kesnits Under Different Pares 

For a period of fifteen months, from March i, 1910, to 
June I, 191 1, the rate of fare defined in the ordinances as 
"(e) 3 cents cash fare, i cent transfer, no rebate" was in 
force. 

For a period of twenty-two months, from June i, 1911, to- 
April I, 1913, the rate of fare defined in the ordinance as 
"(f) 3 cents cash fare, i cent transfer, i cent rebate" was 
in force. 

The financial results of the operation of the property for 
the period of thirty-seven months, March i, 1910, to April i.. 
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191 3, showed that it was an impossibility for the company 
to furnish the service prescribed by the city (inadequate and 
unsatisfactory as the service was), and meet the cost of 
same at the rates of fare in force, and secure to the company 
the capital value of the rates of return thereon provided for 
in the ordinance. 

On April i, 191 3, there was an over-expenditure in the 
"operating fund*' (including approximately $60,000 for in- 
surance reserve and approximately $144,000 for accident re- 
serve) of over $286,000, based on an allowance of 1 1 >4 cents 
per revenue car mile for all operating expenses, exclusive 
of maintenance, depreciation and renewal, and taxes, not- 
withstanding the city increased the allowance for operating 
expenses from 11^ cents to 123^ cents per revenue car mile 
from May i, 191 1, to Jan. i, 191 2, said increase amounting 
to approximately $193,000. 

Taking this $193,000 into consideration, the over-expendi- 
ture in the "operating fund'* for the period of thirty-seven 
months was approximately $479,000, including reserve for 
fire insurance to take care of the company's co-insurance lia- 
bility and the reserve for accidents to take care of the com- 
pany's liability for unliquidated and unpresented damage 
clauns, said reserves aggregating approximately $204,000, 
and approximately $275,000, disregarding the $204,000 of 
reserves. 

On April i, 1913, there was an over-expenditure in the 
"maintenance, depreciation and renewal fund," without ade- 
quate provision for depreciation of property used in the 
service or for property abandoned, of over $350,000, based 
on an allowance of approximately 5 cents per revenue car 
mile. 

Erom this it will be seen that the financial results of the 
operation of the property for the period of thirty-seven 
months, March i, 1910, to April i, 1913, showed a combined 
over-expendTlure in the "operating fund," and the mainte- 
nance, depreciation and renewal fund," without any pro- 
vision for liability for co-insurance on account of fire losses, 
unliquidated and unpresented damage claims, depreciation of 
property used in the service or property abandoned, of over 
$624,000. 

Provision for co-insurance liability, accident liability, and 
abandoned property, as computed by the company without 
adequate provision for depreciation of property used in the 
service, would increase the over-expenditure of $624,000 
previously referred to, by $1,204,000, making the total over- 
expenditure on this basis, $1,828,000. 

Adequate provision for depreciation of property used in 
the service, as determined by the company, on the. -basis of 
the rates of depreciation used by Judge Tayler, Mayor John- 
son and Mr. Goff, in making their valuations of the Cleve- 
land Railway's property, less the value of renewals and 
replacements to make good said depreciation, would increase 
the over-expenditure by over $1,300,000. 

This would make the total over-expenditure in "operating 
fund" and "maintenance, depreciation and renewal fund," or 
the true cost of the service furnished, based on proper ac- 
counting by a public utility company, or a public utility com- 
mission, prescribing a proper system of accounting to de- 
termine the true cost of street railroad transportation, dur- 
ing the period of thirty-seven months, March i, 1910, to 
April I, 1913, $3,128,000 in excess of the car mile allowances 
prescribed by the ordinance of iij/^ cents per revenue car 
mile for "operating expenses" and approximately 5 cents 
per revenue car mile for "maintenance, depreciation and 
renewal," or $3,068,000 if the insurance reserve of approxi- 
mately $60,000 be disregarded, and $2,924,000 if both the 
insurance reserve of approximately $60,000 and the accident 
reserve of approximately $144,000 be disregarded. 



Assuming that the company's co-insurance liability for 
losses that might be sustained by reason of fire would be 
taken care of by an expenditure for fire insurance premiums, 
in the purchase of 100 per cent indemnity fire insurance 
policies and that the company would not sustain any loss 
in the event of a fire, which is not borne out by experience, 
then the cost of the service should stand only the expendi- 
ture for such indemnifying insurance and not the amount of 
the insurance reserve, which amounts to approximately 
$60,000. 

Beserve*. 

With respect to the accident reserve of approximately 
$144,000, it is impossible to purchase indemnity to provide 
for the payment of unliquidated and unpresented damage 
claims growing out of accidents. Taking into considera- 
tion that as at the close of Dec. 31, 1912, the amounts 
claimed in suits pending aggregated $600,000 for claims 
for injuries and damages sustained growing out of acci- 
dents which happened prior to Jan. i, 1913, the cost of the 
service should stand the amount in accident reserve, ap- 
proximately $144,000, especially in view of the fact that the 
ordinance prescribes in Section 15, among other things, that 
"the company shall keep in its office full, true and accurate 
accounts of all moneys expended and liabilities incurred." 

The amount in accident reserve, approximately $144,000, 
would not be sufficient to measure the "true and accurate 
liabilities incurred" for unliquidated and unpresented dam- 
age claims, especially with suits pending aggregating $600,- 
000 in amounts sued for. 

An unexpended balance in "accident reserve" or any other 
"reserve account" belongs not to the stockholders, not to 
the city, but is a part of the property of the company. 

Without an adequate reserve to provide for the payment 
of unliquidated and unpresented damage claims, growing 
out of accidents, and adequate reserves for maintenance, 
depreciation and renewal, the capital value of the property 
unimpaired cannot be secured nor the true cost of the service 
determined. 

The company has no incentive to charge more for the 
service than it costs, as it has no other return than the pre- 
scribed interest on its bonds and stock and the assurance 
of the unimpairment of its capital. 

The interest and the responsibility of both the company 
and the city would appear to be identical and in the nature 
of a trusteeship, both being charged with the duty of fur- 
nishing street railroad transportation to the public at cost, 
under the terms and conditions and within the limitations 
prescribed by the ordinance, and both should be accountable 
to the public for the proper performance of this obligation. 

If the company should charge more for the service than 
it costs, under Section 31, a board of arbitration could re- 
duce its rate of return on its stock from 6 per cent to 5 per 
cent per annum. This amply protects the car riders. 

The figures herein presented show that during the thirty- 
seven months' period, March i, 1910, to April i, 1913, the 
street railroad transportation prescribed by the city and 
furnished by the company, not "the best street railroad 
transportation," as prescribed by the ordinance, cost at least 
$3,068,000 more than the revenue derived therefrom at the 
rates of fare prescribed, even with a "fair and fixed rate 
of return" limited to 6 per cent per annum on the "capital 
value" as fixed by the ordinance. 

Cost of Operation 

The cost of carrying a revenue passenger by the Cleve- 
land Railway during the three ordinance years ending Feb. 
28, 191 1, 1912 and 1913, respectively, was as shown in the 
accompanying table. 
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COST IN CENTS OF CARRYING A REVENUE PASSENGER BY 
THE CLEVELAND RAILWAY. 

Year Year Year Av'age 
ended ended ended for 
Feb.28, Feb.29, Feb.28, three 
1911. 1912. 1913. years. 

(A) Cost as per company's books 3.63 3.50 3.29 3.47 

(B) Cost as per company's books ad- 
justed to conform with the arbitra- 
tion decision of June 19, 1913 3.58 3.45 3.27 3.43 

(C) Cost after providing for insurance 
reserve, accident reserve, ordinary 
maintenance and depreciation, 6 per 

cent return on capital value 3.87 3.79 3.64 3.76 

(D) Cost after providing for insurance 
reserve, accident reserve, ordinary 
maintenance and depreciation, 8 per 

cent return on capital value 4.15 4.06 3.89 4.03 

(E) Cost after providing for insurance, 
reserve, accident reserve, ordinary 
maintenance and depreciation, 6 per 
cent retoirn on capital value, amor- 
tization for 50 per cent loss in 
capital value, figured on a 4 per 

cent sinking fund basis 4.15 4.05 3.SS 4.02 

(P) Cost after providing for insurance 
reserve, accident reserve, ordinary 
maintenance and depreciation, 8 per 
cent return on capital value, amor- 
tization for 50 per cent loss in 
capital value figured on a 4 per cent 
sinking fund basis 4.43 4.32 4.13 4.29 

These costs do not include any provision for contingencies-extraor- 
dinary (casualties). 

Year Year Year 

ending ending ending Average 

Febt Feb. Feb. for three 

28, 1911. 29, 1912. 28. 1913. years. 

Investment $25,000,000 $25,500,000 $26,500,000 $25,666,667 

Car miles 26,282,977 28,140,251 28,927,359 83,350,587 

(Total) 
•Revenue passengers. . . .176,208.347 191,680.322 206,026,691 573.915.360 

(Total) 

Population served 600,000 625,000 660,000 628.000 

Revenue rides per annum 
per capita of population 
served 294 307 312 305 

•Actual number of revenue passengers carried by the Cleveland 
Railway during the three ordinance years ending Feb. 28, 1911, 1912 
and 1913, respectively, on a 3-cent fare, plus 1 cent for a transfer, 
fi-om March 1, 1910, to June 1. 1911, and on a 3-cent fare, no charge 
for a transfer, from June 1, 1911, to March 1, 1913. 

An increase in the rate of fare would probably decrease 
the number of revenue passengers carried. 

The costs of carrying a revenue passenger, as shown in 
the table, do not properly represent the cost of service, 
when the conditions under which the service was furnished 
are considered. 

The costs shown are lower than the normal costs of ser- 
vice because the "riding habit" under higher rates of fare 
would probably decrease. This would, in turn, cause an in- 
crease in the cost of service per passenger, since a large part 
of the total cost of service is fixed and does not vary direct- 
ly with the number of passengers carried. 

"Amortization," to provide for a possible loss in capital 
value of 50 per cent, which may be sustained at the expira- 
tion of the franchise, has been figured on a 4 per cent sink- 
ing fund basis, although the customary or usual basis is 3 
per cent, not 4 per cent. The 4 per cent basis was taken 
because the prevailing rate of interest at the present time, 
allowed by the savings banks and trust companies of Cleve- 
land, on savings deposits, seems to be 4 per cent, rather than 
3 per cent. The 4 per cent rate, of course, may not be main- 
tained during the period within which the amortization sink- 
ing fund would be required to be built up. 

The company, finding that the cost of the service fur- 
nished was more than the receipts from the rates of fare 
prescribed and that the security to the company of the un- 
impairment of its capital value, and the rates of return 
thereon, as provided for in the ordinance, was threatened, 
asked for arbitration, as provided for by the ordinance, on 
the questions as to whether the allowance for "operating 
expenses," and the allowance for "maintenance, renewal 
and depreciation," as defined in the ordinance, should be in- 
creased, and, if so; what amount. 

The unanimous decision of the arbitration board, with 
respect to "operating expenses," was, that there should be 
an increase of six-tenths of i cent per car mile, making the 
allowance 12.1 cents per car mile, eflFective on March i, 1913. 

The unanimous decision of the arbitration board, with 
respect to "maintenance, renewal and depreciation." was 



that the allowance of approximately 5 cents per car mile 
was possibly too small. A majority of the board (the com- 
pany's arbitrator dissenting) was of the opinion that there 
should be no increase in the allowance for "maintenance, 
renewal and depreciation," as prescribed by the ordinance, 
but that a new start should be made, on the theory that the 
allowance of 5 cents per car mile would provide an ade- 
quate "maintenance, renewal and depreciation reserve" for 
the future. 

The board unanimously decided, with respect to the over- 
expenditure of $323,597, as of March i, 1913, for "mainte- 
nance, renewal and depreciation," that before the close of 
the ordinance year on Feb. 28, 1914, the company should 
be reimbursed for this amount by transfer of sums from 
the "interest fund," from time to time, or that the car mile 
allowance, as prescribed by the ordinance, be increased to 
such amount as would balance said over-expenditure. 

From the foregoing, it would appear that the Cleveland 
franchise plan did not meet the Cleveland situation, nor 
would it meet the situation in any other city for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

(i) Because the service is inadequate and unsatisfac- 
tory, measured by the usual standards obtaining, far from 
being "the best street railroad transportation," as prescribed 
by the ordinance, not only with respect to the number of 
cars, but also with respect to the limited trackage operated, 
from the standpoint of population and territory served. 

(2) Because the cost of the service, inadequate and un- 
satisfactory as it is, is greater than the receipts from the 
rates of fare prescribed by the ordinance, if proper allow- 
ance and provision was made for "insurance reserve," "ac- 
cident reserve," and "maintenance, depreciation and re- 
newal reserve," to say nothing of an "amortization reserve." 

(3) Because the capital value as determined by the ordi- 
nance does hot represent what the investment in the Cleve- 
land system was, or what the investment in any other simi- 
lar street railway system would be, operating the same 
amount of trackage as the Cleveland Railway operates, with- 
out regard to what the trackage should be, based on popu- 
lation and territory served. 

(4) Because the rate of return — on bonds 5 per cent, 
on bills payable 6 per cent, on capital stock 6 per cent — and 
adequate margin of safety, are not sufficient to compensate 
capital properly for the risks incident to the hazards of the 
street railway business. 

(5) Because there is no assurance that the capital value 
as determined by the ordinance, or experience in its inter- 
pretation after more than three years of operation, will be 
unimpaired at the expiration of the franchise, there being 
no requirement that the city or any other purchaser be com- 
pelled to purchase the property of the company at the capital 
value determined by the ordinance, or provision for the 
amortization of the loss in said capital value, bound to be 
sustained at the expiration of the franchise. 

(6) Because of the rather general recognition that 
street railway transportation in Cleveland is being furnished 
at less than cost and that any disturbance of present condi- 
tior>s w;ould result in a book deficit. 

(7) Because the machinery apparently provided in the 
ordi'^ance for insuring against and financing depreciation is 
similar to the "assessment insurance" of fraternal societies, 
now pretty effectively discredited as a safe means of pro- 
vidi" g against the contingencies of sickness and death. 

(8) Because the difficulties so far encountered in carry- 
ing out the intent of the ordinance, as set forth in Section 
47 thereof, and the political hazard which any city admin- 
istration would assume in attempting to recognize this in- 
tent in a practical way, will sooner or later be fully appre- 
ciated by the junior security holders and their capital will 
be withheld for investment in enterprises where the divi- 
dends and preservation of principal are more certain. 
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Why I Believe in State Regulation 
of Public Service 



By HON. A. O. EBERHART 



Governor of Nlooesota 



THE efficient regulation of public utilities requires the 
definite fixing of responsibility in the hands of as 
few persons as possible. In the regulation of a 
statewide utility, which is always a public necessity and 
often a moi^opoly, it is of great importance that such regu- 
lation should be fixed in the hands of a few commission- 
ers, so that every department of such regulation may have 
one commissioner at its head, who should be held respon- 
sible to the governor and he to the people of the state. 
The governor should have authority to remove such com- 
missioners for proper cause shown, but upon public hearing 
so as to prevent the exercise of undue influence or dictation 
by executive authority. This would insure the removal 
of inefficient and incompetent commissioners and protect 
the commissioners at all times from undue and improper 
dictation or influence. 

It is recognized as a primary principle in the settlement 
of every controversy that the acting judges should be free 
from bias and prejudice and personally disinterested in the 
results. The adjudication should be made after thorough 
investigation and report of experts by a competent commis- 
sion which has no personal interest in the controversy and 
is wholly independent of local conditions, politically or 
otherwise. 

Expert Service ^ eeded 

EflFective regulation involves also the best possible expert 
service and equipment. With such expert service and 
equipment, as well as the necessary authority vested in the 
state, all municipalities and rural communities would have 
at their disposal the means of solving on a just basis any 
problem connected with their public utilities, no matter how 
intricate and difficult. 

Lastly, efficiency is dependent largely upon continuity of 
service and promotions under the merit system. The public 
service commissioners should be appointed without regard 
to political affiliations and for a sufficient number of years, 
so that the term of only one commissioner may expire 
every year, or preferably every other vear. 

A study of state control, as tested in actual operation, 
should convince the most skeptical that when the state 
service is made more permanent, removed from politics 
and the appointing chief executive held subject to the will 
of the people under the initiative, referendum and recall, 
the commission will not develop into a political organization. 

One of the most important features of state regulation 
is the complete control afforded over the issuing of securi- 
ties. It is important that the commission, after thorough 
investigation, should have the right to grant, refuse or 
modify any and all applications for the issuing of stocks 
and bonds. Such provision is not only beneficial to the 
taxpayer and consumer, but to the purchaser of secruities 
as well as the utility corporation itself. 

The commission should have authority upon investigation 
to order increased facilities and equipment, wherever neces- 
sary, and to authorize other utility corporations to enter the 
field in order that the people may have adequate service 
without paying excessive rates, but where the community 
cannot support another plant, the commission must have 
authority to refuse its installation. 

Intelligent regulation of public utilities requires a very 



high order of engineering, accounting and statistical skill. 
The cost of experts and the necessary mechanical equip- 
ment is prohibitive to all municipalities in this state with 
the exception only of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth. 
All other municipalities in the state cannot afford and do 
not need this expert service and equipment except when 
controversies arise, and should, therefore, not be compelled 
to pay more than their proportionate share of the state 
service. The cost of this service is comparatively small 
as it is distributed in the first place proportionately among 
all the public utilities of the state and paid for by all con- 
sumers in direct proportion to the amount used. 

Finally, there is much equipment that can be used by 
several utilities in common. 

Could Compere Reports 

In order to secure the highest standard of efficiency and 
economy, it is absolutely essential to have comparative 
statistics showing the operation and experience of the vari- 
ous utility plants throughout the state as well as other 
states. There must, therefore, be established a uniform 
system of accounting. 

Without a uniform system of accounting there can be no 
reliable inspection or examination. In making a physical 
valuation it is also important that a uniform method of 
determining and expressing values should be adopted. This 
can be accomplished only through a state wide accounting 
and statistical department. 

Municipal plants are not operated for private gain, and 
their regulation as far as the state is concerned is there- 
fore largely a matter of accounting and reports. Often- 
times such plants do not provide sufficient funds for de- 
preciation, and the complete reconstruction of a plant has 
to be met by excessive taxes instead of a gradual charge 
against the consumers. Errors of this kind are always 
checked by the state commission and corrected. 

Home Rule Cannot Conflict 

While the "home rule" argument has often been used to 
defeat state regulation, there is no valid reason why the 
true home rule principle should not be made effective in 
connection with state regulation. Wherever this principle 
can be applied for the purpose of securing service more 
suitable to the need of the community in question, it can- 
not in any way conflict with proper state regulation, but 
will on the other hand be a valuable aid. 

As to the maintenance of separate expert service and 
equipment for the purpose of testing products, determining 
reasonableness of rates and making valuations by the 
municipality, it is largely a question of economy. The 
valuation of the Minneapolis gas plant is a strong case in 
point. Two valuations at an enormous expense have been 
made by the parties directly interested, one side placing 
the valuation as low as possible and the other taking the 
other extreme. The result is almost endless litigation, the 
cost of which is paid by the consumer. Had this valuation 
been made by unprejudiced experts in the employ of the 
state the chances are that its fairness would have appealed 
to both sides, thus rendering all the expenses connected 
with the duplication of valuation and consequent litigation 
unnecessarv. 
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Whenever disputes arise under the application of the 
home rule principle between the municipality and the public 
utilities corporations, the state commission must be the 
arbitrator subject, as in all cases, to an appeal to the courts. 

Wisconsin Law th« Best 

After having made a careful study of the laws of other 
states, I do not hesitate to state that the Wisconsin law, 
with some modifications, that apply specially to our state, 
is the best. Some attention has been called to the fact that 
the price of gas in Duluth, Minn., under city regulation is 
less than in Superior, Wis., under state regulation. It is 
evident to the intelligent observer that the price of a public 
utilities product cannot be made uniform in all municipali- 
ties. It will vary in proportion to the cost of production 
and amount of consumption. In Duluth the smelting fur- 
naces and coke ovens produce a larger amount of gas as a 
by-product than can be consumed there, and the cost of 
local distribution, as compared with the expensive piping 
under the harbor to Superior, is much less, making the 
price at Superior necessarily much greater than at Duluth. 
While the price of gas is much less in La Crosse, Wis., than 
in Winona, Minn., it is not contended that the compara- 
tive price in any two cities, without considering every ele- 
ment which enters into the cost of production, is any test 
whatever as to the comparative values of municipal and 
state regulation. 

Practically every state which in recent years has estab- 
lished a public utilities commission has followed the Wis- 
consin plan and provided for an appointive commission. 
Minnesota formerly had an appointive railroad and ware- 
house commission. When Governor Lind was elected, the 
Republican Legislature did not want him to appoint the 
members of this commission, and for that reason made the 
commission elective. 

True, Minnesota has been fortunate in the election of 
good men on the railroad and warehouse commission, but 
that fact does not right the wrong nor justify its continu- 
ance. It is the experience of every state and municipality 
that the elective ballot should be made shorter, so as to 
concentrate official responsibility and hold the officers more 
directly accountable to the people under the initiative, ref- 
erendum and recall. We should at once proceed to the 
adoption of a shorter ballot for Minnesota. Under the 
appointive system, where the commissioners are appointed 



for a long pej^iod, the governor cannot change the entire 
board except for proper cause shown upon public hearing. 
This method insures more stability and better service, be- 
cause the commission can devote all its time to the service 
relieved from the expense and troubles of political cam- 
paigns and independent of executive dictation. 

Minnesota should profit by the experience of nearly all 
the other states and make its railroad and warehouse com- 
mission appointive. Two more commissioners should be 
added, making five in all, its name changed to the "State 
Public Service Commission*' and then be given the regula- 
tion of all state public utilities. This arrangement would 
remove the objections raised against two public utilities 
commissions and would always secure to the state an expe- 
rienced working majority of commissioners. They should 
be appointed at a higher salary for a longer term and their 
employes should be placed under strict civil service. 

Our cities have a number of splendid, able and honest 
officials, who are earnestly endeavoring to improve the 
administration of city affairs, and what they now need 
rnore than anything else is a state public service commis- 
sion that will remove public utilities from the politics of the 
city and place them under efficient state supervision. 

Objections have been made to state regulation because 
certain public utilities are in favor thereof. These objec- 
tions are made only for the purpose of creating prejudice. 
It is not a question as to who are for or against, it is a 
question of right, justice and equity. Many public utilities 
in this state are favorable to state regulation, but some are 
not. 

The strong opposition comes mainly from the large con- 
sumers who receive special rates, the ward politicians and 
the Socialists. 

As to the first class, the opposition is well founded. Un- 
der state regulation all special rates and privileges would be 
abolished. 

The ward politicians do not wish to let go of the public 
utilities. This is perfectly natural. Under the guise of 
fighting for "home rule," they have opposed every advanced 
movement to strengthen and purify the administration of 
our cities. They always wanted to do it themselves. 

Opposition from the Socialists is generally an honest one. 
They believe in public ownership rather than regulation, 
and are merely supporting one of the leading tenets of 
Socialism. 



Unjust Taxation Serious Handicap to Good Service 



IX AX address before the Michigan Gas Association, 
Warren S. Blauvelt, of the Solvay Process Company, 
declared that one of the most serious handicaps to good 
service was the unjust taxation of public service prop- 
erties. 

"When one considers seriously the question of taxation," 
he said, "the injustice and absurdity of collecting any taxes 
from property employed to serve the public at once be- 
comes apparent. The presence of gas mains in a street en- 
hances the value of the real estate on that street; to tax 
the gas mains is practically to take from the gas company 
a part of the value which it has produced and give it to 
the owners of the land benefited. The gas company in turn 
must add the amount of taxes to the price of gas, and the 
ultimate consumer thus pays in his gas bill taxes for which 
he receives no benefit. The increased cost of gas due to 
unjust taxes limits its economic field of use. Abolish 
such taxes and gas consumption will increase, the cost of 
manufacture and distribution will decrease, thus making 
possible a still further reduction in price, and consumers 
will be doubly pleased. 

"If these statements of the ultimate eflfects of inequitable 
rates, long term franchises and unjust taxes are correct, it 



follows that even with the most efficient management and 
a general knowledge of the facts regarding the gas indus- 
try, the desired cordial relations between gas manufacturers 
and their patrons cannot be fully realized until these dis- 
turbing factors are eliminated. 

"While it may be true that corporations have no souls, 
it is certainly true that they have characters. The char- 
acter of a corporation, like the character of an individual, 
is the resultant of innate tendencies acted upon by environ- 
ment. In the formation of the character of individuals, 
unquestionably environment is the stronger of these two 
factors. As with individuals so with corporations: if by 
law or custom efficiency of service at a low cost to the 
consumer be made unprofitable and inefficient service at a 
high price be highly rewarded, no matter how good the in- 
tentions of the corporation managers, the corporation will 
develop, through no fault of its own, such a character as 
will make it distinctly unpopular." 



I. L. Godfrey has been appointed comptroller of the In- 
ternational Transit Company and the Trans-St. Mary's 
Traction Company, subsidiary companies of the Lake Supe- 
rior Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
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Tendency of Utility Regulation 

Review of the Worli of Various Public Service Commissions 

By RICHARD M'GULLOGH. 



Vice-Pres. United Kaiiways of St. Lovis 



THE first state to establish control of public utililies 
was Massachusetts, which in 1885 placed its gas and 
electric light companies under the jurisdiction of the 
State Gas Commission. Other public utilities in this state 
were regulated by different commissions until July i, 191 3, 
when street and interurban electric railways, as well as 
gas, electric light and water companies, were placed under 
the jurisdiction of the new Public Utility Commission. 

In 1907 New York and Wisconsin placed all of their 
public utilities under the control of state commissions and 
gave these commissions what were then considered the 
widest and most arbitrary powers. Vermont followed in 
1908 and Maryland in 1910. 

The laws of New York and Wisconsin serving as models, 
in 191 1 the public utility commissions were established in 
New Jersey, New Hampshire, Kansas, Oregon, Ohio, 
Washington, Nevada, Connecticut and California. Rhode 
Island followed in 191 2. 

In 1913 an epidemic of regulation seemed to be preva- 
lent, and during that year public utility commissions were 
established in Missouri, Indiana, Pennsylvania, Maine, 
West Virginia, Illinois, Idaho, Montana and Colorado. 

At present twenty-four states have public utility com- 
missions, and in this number we do not include those states 
having railroad and warehouse commissions having juris- 
diction only over steam railroads, nor do we include the 
municipal commissions, some of which have been later re- 
placed by state commissions. Neither do we include cor- 
poration commissions exercising some of the functions of 
public utility commissions. Corporation commissions ex- 
ist in Oklahoma, Arizona, New Mexico, North Carolina 
and Virginia. 

Muolclpal Gominlsstons 

Municipal commissions have been established at various 
times in Washington, D. C, Wilmington, Los Angeles, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, St. Joseph and Denver. The Board 
of Supervising Engineers in Chicago, appointed to carry 
out the provisions of the rehabilitation ordinance, exer- 
cised some of the functions of a municipal commission. 
The Public Service Commission of New York, First Dis- 
trict, although deriving its powers from the state, is to all 
intents and purposes a municipal commission, as its juris- 
diction extends only over Greater New York. 

In this connection it may be stated that where municipal 
control through a commission already existed municipalities 
have not welcomed the advant of state commissions. 

A municipal commission is too close to the seat of con- 
tention to exercise a fair and impartial judgment. It is too 
apt to be swayed by unreasonable public clamor, newspaper 
attacks and personal grievances which interfere with the 
broad view of the situation necessary for a finding based on 
the rights of the public, while taking into account also the 
rights of the utility. A municipal commission also, for the 
lack of something to do, is apt to interfere unnecessarily 
in the operating details of the business and attempt to be- 
come manager instead of regulator. 

Illinois Pnblio Utility Law 

The general tendency of public utility laws is indicated in 
the Illinois law passed during the spring of this year. As 

• Abstract o^ a pap^r read before the American Electric Railway 
ABsociation. Atlantic City. N. J., Oct. 13 to 17. 1913. 



expressed by one writer, "It aims to give power to regulate 
and to surround that power with various protective meas- 
ures which shall make it easy for regulators to regulate and 
hard for the regulated to object to any act which inexperi- 
enced commissioners may do.*' 

In the California public utility law it is stipulated that 
existing powers of control vested in any city or county shall 
not be disturbed, but the city or county may by majority 
vote surrender such powers to the state commission. In 
case any city or county is not satisfied with state control 
it may by majority vote reinvest itself with control of utili- 
ties. In other words, in the State of California, municipal 
or state control of public utilities is optional with each 
municipality. 

Tendency of Commissions In Financial Matters 

With few exceptions, the public utility laws provide for 
control of capital security issues, providing for the sale of 
stock at par and authorizing the commissoin to require 
bonds to be sold at a discount which is established in each 
case by the commission. This regulation adds to the diffi- 
culty of financing a public utility, as the price may be set 
too high or so much time may have been consumed in the 
investigation that the favorable moment for the sale of the 
securities may have passed. 

Stock without nominal or par value, which was strongly 
recommended by the National Railroad Securities Commis- 
sion, has not been provided for in any of the public utility 
laws. New York has a law providing for the issue of stock 
without nominal or par value, but public utilities are not 
permitted to take advantage of it, although the law was 
strongly urged by former Chairman Stevens of the Second 
District, and was subsequently opposed by the First District 
Commission. 

It is fortunate for the public that the mergers of inde- 
pendent companies into large electric railway systems oc- 
curred before commission rule, because under the rulings of 
present regulating commissions such mergers would become 
a difficult problem. The large amounts of cash or par 
value of securities which were expended in purchasing 
competing street railways or in payment for going concern 
values may be much in excess of the value of the physical 
property, and may not make themselves evident in an ap- 
praisal. 

Valuation 

In order to effect these mergers, or in order to electrify 
or rehabilitate the properties, large amounts represented 
either by cash or by capital securities were issued. The par 
value of the capital obligations usually exceeds the physical 
value of the property, and in some cases the funded debt is 
greater than the physical value. These securities have been 
issued in good faith and have passed into the hands of third 
parties. As the state laws and the commission rulings would 
require in the issue of new securities a substantial reduction 
in the par value of capital obligations, the satisfactory re- 
organization of companies so situated is practically impos- 
sible except through the tedious, expensive and distressing 
process of receivership. 

There are almost as many theories regarding valuation as 
there are experts in the valuation business, and the number 
of these is growing daily. The literature on the subject of 
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valuation, most of which has appeared during the last two 
years, is stupendously appalling. A bibliography recently 
compiled by the American Society of Civil Engineers con- 
sists of exactly 999 books, theses and articles on valuation. 
As an instance of the application of theoretical methods, one 
of the members of an influential commission, in a recent 
address, states that in his state the valuation of a public 
utility property is mathematically obtained by two theoreti- 
cal mehods. These two values are then carefully compared, 
but the final finding of the commission is neither of these 
values but is the estimate of the commission as to what the 
property is worth. The question naturally arises, Why 
should not the commission guess at it in the first place 
without bothering with the two theories ? 

Notwithstanding which theory is followed, the final valu- 
ation never represents what has gone into the property. 
Most of the large city properties have been built up piece- 
meal, under different supervision, during various stages of 
the art, under operating conditions, and sometimes under 
opposition. No theory of contingencies takes al this into 
account. Anyone connected with large enterprises knows 
the great diflFerences which often exist between the final 
cost of work and the original estimate of the engineer. 
Some commissioners have great difficulty in appreciating 
that engineers' estimates of reproduction cost are only, at 
the best, -more or less intelligent guesses having relatively 
large probable errors. 

The question of valuation is at present in a more or less 
chaotic condition, with a strong tendency on the part of 
each new commission or chief engineer to advance some 
new theory to solve this particular problem. 

Rates of Ketnrii 

The wide variation in the rates of return upon the esti- 
mated capital invested in public utilities seems to be due 
to a great extent to the tendency on the part of commissions 
and public officials to confuse non-confiscatory interest rates 
as discussed, but not defined, by the United States Supreme 
Court with reasonable rate of return. In the proper per- 
formance of their duties, both to the public and the utilities, 
regulating commissions should allow a. rate of return suffi- 
ciently high to induce capital to flow into the business which 
they are attempting to regulate. 

Rates 9f return varying from 6 to 8 per cent have been 
allowed, and in some instances commissions have declined to 
reduce rates where the rate of return was as high as 10 per 
cent. 

Reasonable rates of return should vary with the circum- 
stances of each case, with the location of the utility and 
with the hazard of the business. The rate should be higher 
for street railway utilities than for other public utilities of 
similar magnitude. 

Some of the state laws require utilities to set aside a de- 
preciation reserve, and it is usually left to the commission 
to determine what this reserve shall be. The question of 
a depreciation reserve often arises in hearings before com- 
missions on the reasonableness of rates. This depreciation 
reserve may be a fund set aside to be used only for a speci- 
fic purpose, or the commission may take the conservative 
view and permit the reserve to be invested in property. 

In some instances, after investigation, the fares have been 
allowed to remain without change. In one instance the fare 
was raised, and in the well-known Milwaukee case the fare 
was ordered reduced. There seems to be a growing desire 
on the part of the regulating commissions to abandon the 
usual 5-cent zone system of suburban and interurban fares 
and substitute therefor one proportionate to the distance 
traveled. The New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin 
commissions have considered this matter. It is anticipated 
th^t such a plan would tend to reduce the public clamor 



for an enlargement of the s-cent zone, and eliminate many 
of the discriminations now alleged to exist. 

Extension of City Limits 

In several instances where cities have extended their 
limits, a demand has arisen for the preservation of the city 
fare as far as the new limits. Where such cases have arisen 
these concessions have been required. There seems to be 
a general tendency on the part of commissions to consider 
lightly, or even set aside, agreements between the railway 
and the municipality where it is to the interest of the public 
to have these set aside, but to hold the railway firmly to 
these agreements where the advantage is the other way. 

It is left to the commissioners to determine in each case 
what is safe, what is adequate, what is just and what is 
reasonable. What is adequate service is largely a matter 
of opinion, as no standards for measuring the reasonable- 
ness or adequacy of service have been developed. Some 
regulating commissions, starting out with a desire to obtain 
a seat for each passenger during rush hours, have con- 
cluded that the scheme was not financially possible, and if 
it were, the passengers would not wait for the seats. 

Commissions have spent a great deal of time in determin- 
ing the proper height of a car step, the manner of designat- 
ing routes and destinations, the manner and extent of heat- 
ing and ventilation, the near-side versus the far-side stop, 
the width and spacing of seats, the relative proportion of 
seating and standing capacity, types of brakes and fenders 
and their operation in service, accidents in which passen- 
gers and pedestrians are injured, and all the problems of 
street railway operation and management. Some of the 
commissions have manifested a disposition to delve into 
the minutest details of electric railway technique. 

The tendency to make appeal from the rulings of the com- 
missions more difficult has been noticed. That the com- 
missions resent the interference of the courts is evident 
from a public address by a member of the New York Com- 
mission on March i, 1912, in which he said that the suc- 
cess of governmental regulation depends in large measure 
upon the attitude of the courts toward the decisions of com 
missions and the scope of judicial review. 

Qnallflcatlons of Commissioners 

If public utility commissioners are to consider intelli- 
gently public utility questions in all their relations, the finan- 
cial problems of the utility, the needs present and future of 
the public, the operating details of the companies, and deal 
fairly and broadly with the public and with the utility, they 
should command the wisdom of sociologists, economists, 
financiers, engineers, lawyers and transportation experts. 
The previous professions of twenty-five commissioners ap- 
pointed during the past two years, whose biographies ap- 
peared in the technical journals, were as follows: Twelve 
lawyers, 48 per cent of the total ; 6 politicians, 24 per cent : 
3 engineers, 12 per cent; i locomotive engineer, 4 per cent; 
I hotel proprietor, 4 per cent; i publisher, 4 per cent; i 
newspaper man, 4 per cent. 

The lawyers and the politicians between them got 72 per 
cent of the places. Assuming that the lawyers are all 
learned in the law, and that the politicians are all states- 
men and economists, the proportion still looks a little un- 
balanced. Why the locomotive engineer should have been 
appointed does not appear, and the only excuse for the hotel 
proprietor is that he must be considered an expert in rates 
and service. 

It is a fact, however, that as a general rule a)mmissions 
have been composed of high-class men, and that they are 
conscientiously struggling with the work before them, but 
it is also a fact that few of them at the beginnir^ of their 
terms had any knowledge of the public utility business, and 
that they are acquiring their training at the expense of the 
utilities. The period during which this training is acquired 
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is often a trying one for the utilities subject to their control, 
and their only consolation is the faith that with knowledge 
comes conservatism. It has been proposed by some of the 
commissions that the state universities prepare young men 
for this work, but it would not seem that a young man fresh 
from a state university without business, engineering or 
other experience would be a competent adviser on questions 
requiring for their solution the highest degree of ability and 
experience. 

Public service regulation has come about in most of the 
states within the last three years. The conditions of opera- 
tion without regulation and operation under regulation are 
quite diflferent. The change has been sudden, and it will re- 
quire time for the utilities to adapt themselves to the new 
conditions as well as time for the commissions to digest 
the immense amount of detail which they must do before 
they can intelligently pass on the problems presented. Reg- 



ulation has been in force too short a time to summarize its 
results and determine whether it is worth what it is cost- 
ing, or is accomplishing what it was intended to accomplish. 
Public service commissions may have been instrumental in 
putting an end to certain bad financial practices, but their 
growing disposition to interfere in the details of the busi- 
ness, and their policy of cutting the rate of return to a 
barely non-confiscatory basis is not encouraging to investors. 
Any community is better served by a prosperous utility 
than by one which is struggling for existence, and it would 
appear that a far-seeing regulation would be one which 
would encourage the investment of private capital. The 
best interests of the public are surely not conserved when 
conditions of operation are made so onerous and rates of 
return are cut so low that capital cannot be procured for 
betterments and extensions to existing properties, to say 
nothing of capital for the building of new properties. 



How a Telephone Manager Should 
Deal with the Public 



By J. E. BONELL 

Manager Bell Telephone Co. at Eau Claire, Wis. 



IN dealing with the public there is but one fundamental 
principle involved and that is to satisfy them. To ac- 
complish this end we must bear in mind at all times that 
we are employes of a public utility, dealing with the public 
in general and are therefore to a certain extent public 
servants. The position of a commercial employe in this 
regard is somewhat different from that of a plant or traffic 
employe inasmuch as a great percentage of our dealings 
are face to face where the employes of the other depart- 
ments confine themselves to a greater extent to their con- 
versations over the telephone. 

It is no doubt the latter condition that at times makes the 
task of the commercial employe the harder. To illustrate: 
The traffic department is the one with which the public 
comes in contact most frequently and any complaint of ser- 
vice generally originates in this department. 

It is very often the case that the subscriber gets into such 
a frame of mind that any little inattention will be readily 
magnified to the extent that he will feel that his service is 
neglected, and, if the tone of voice usfsd by the operator 
does not have the rising inflection he will immediately note 
it, and add to his complaint. 

This and other matters which may arise from time to 
time such as collections, charges for moves, overtime on toll 
messages, etc., have a tendency to bring the matter to the 
commercial department, either as a first or last resource, 
and it is usually the case that by the time it does reach the 
commercial department (especially traffic complaints) it has 
worked upon the mind of the patron, to the extent that he 
forgets himself for the time being, and allows his temper 
to get the best of him. 

At this stage the commercial employe must remember, as 
I stated before, that he is the employe of a public utility and 
a public servant who has been placed in his present position 
by his employer, to act as a representative of the company, 
and his greatest task is to satisfy the public. Never allow 
the spirit shown by the party making the complaint to in- 
vade your methods, remember at all times that "the pleasant 
voice turneth away wrath,'* and above all display to the 
greatest extent your interest in the particular complaint, as 
nothing adds more to the dissatisfaction of the party com- 
plaining than to have his complaint received with indiffer- 
ence. 



By showing interest in his case and explaining in detail 
the different workings of our business, which directly affect 
his complaint you will find that the result obtained is a 
thoroughly satisfied patron and one by whom, in the future, 
the small irregularities will be overlooked. 

Every day of our lives we have some case similar to the 
above, and though it may not be due to the same causes, 
when it is brought to our attention the same methods in 
handling it should apply. 

If the subscriber should call over the telephone, rather 
than to make a personal call at the office, we should follow 
out the same principle in endeavoring to satisfy him or her 
in the most pleasant way possible, bearing in mind always 
that the handicap is much greater than it would be if we 
were conversing with them face to face. If we ourselves are 
not absolutely sure that .the proper result has been obtained, 
a note should be made and a personal call will secure the 
result in a majority of cases. 

I enumerate below a number of the very important items 
to be considered in securing that desired result "A Satisfied 
Patron.'* 

Always retain your self poise and never allow your tem- 
per to get the upper hand of you. 

Always give every complaint your very earliest attention. 

Never make a note of a complaint and then throw the 
note aside without giving it proper attention. 

Always report promptly to the subscriber the result of 
your findings, as to overlook this will add to his dissatisfac- 
tion. 

Never make any promises that cannot be fulfilled. (This 
would apply principally to solicitors or other employes se- 
curing contracts or change orders). Bear in mind always 
that it is the first impression that remains with a patron 
and any promises not kept tend to place him in an antago- 
nistic frame of mind from which recoverv is slow. 



Edward F. Boyle has been appointed special examiner 
by the Public Service Commission for the First District of 
New York. Mr. Boyle is a lawyer and accountant and until 
recently had been chief of the executive staff in the office 
of the president of the Board of Aldermen. Prior to that 
time he had held various positions in the office of the com- 
missioner of accounts for New York City. 
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The Greed of a Successful Utility 

Service Code of Union Lljht & Power Co. of St. Louis 



The Union Electric Light and Power Company of St, 
Louis, Mo., has formulated a- service code for all of its 
employes which might rightly be termed ''The Creed of a 
Successful Public Utility/' for if its proznsions are carried 
out the company cannot but win and hold the confidence 
and esteem of the public it serves. The code is reproduced 
below and coidd be used to advantage by any public serv- 
ice company, 

OUR company is operated to sell to the citizens of St. 
Louis electricity, and incidentally such other service 
and equipment or appliances as will make electricity 
available. 

Without consumers there would be no Union Electric 
Light and Power Company. 

These are simple facts easily understood. It therefore 
behooves every man and woman in our employ to remem- 
ber this always, and to see that every customer is treated 
with courtesy and proper consideration. 

Any member of the force who lacks the intelligence to 
interpret the feeling of good will and fair treatment the 
Union Electric Light and Power Company holds towards 
its customers can not stay very long with us. 

New customers are just as valuable to us as old cus- 
tomers — remember that; for each new customer is an old 
customer in the making. 

See that you do your part to make the customer feel 
that everybody's business is appreciated. 

Impress upon him the fine good-fellowship in our com- 
pany, the no-trouble- to-show-you spirit. 

When a customer walks in, meet him half way, by 
showing an interest in what he wants or in any informa- 
tion he may be seeking. 

You must take the customer and handle him according 
to conditions and the particular mood in which you find 
him. 

The stranger in antiquated raiment may be one of the 
best customers on our books. 

Always remember the customer pays your salary. He 
is your immediate benefactor. 

We are just as anxious to have the business from the 
North side and South side as we are from the West end. 

Have every one feel that we want to give him better 
value and better service than ever before received. 

The employe who helps to perpetuate this plan is never 
out of a job, nor does he escape the eyes of the Man Be- 
hind the Scenes — The Boss. 

At rare intervals some perverse member of our force 
disagrees with some customer as to the rightness of this 
or that. 

He maintains that he had no instructions to make a quick 
connection when the customer says he did. 

Or that the order was for 6o-watt lamps instead of 40. 

Or that it was a 16-inch fan and not 12-inch. 

Or that this was ordered and not that. Either may be 
right. 
• These are permanent instructions. No employe of the 
Union Electric Light and Power Company is allowed the 
privilege of arguing the point with the customer. 

He must adjust the matter at once in a pleasant and 
satisfactory manner to the customer, or call his superior 
to adjust it. Wrangling should have no place in the Union 
Electric Light and Power Company. 

Our business is successful and there is good reason 
for it. 

The reason is that we give good SERVICE at reason- 



able prices and with the right kind of people to handle 
the business. 

Everyone from the errand boy up to the boss is working 
all the time to give the customer the service he wants. 

Ike Milliken says, **Most of the big men got the big 
jobs by making the little jobs bigger.'* 

The company has incorporated in its trade-mark the 
word "Service." 

Upon this word "Service" rests the reputation of the 
company. 

The word "Service" in our trade-mark is intended to 
convey to the public that for which our company stands. 

Back of this word "Service" is a waterpower plant of 
120,000 horsepower, and a central steam generating station 
of 100,000 horsepower capacity, with a record of twenty- 
four hours a day for seven years without five minutes' 
loss of time. 

An underground and overhead distributing system sec- 
ond to none. 

A highly efficient and well-trained corps of trouble men 
with a fleet of automobiles on duty day and night. 

An organization of officials, salesmen and clerks trained 
to the highest degree of efficiency. 

We have a reputation for rendering service which the 
head of every department is instructed to maintain. 

This reputation has cost us and the men before our 
time untold labor in building it up to this perfection. 

Filling orders as given and making deliveries as promised 
is Good Service, 

It is the object of the Union Electric Light and Power 
Company to sell its customers just what is wanted and with 
the very best Service. 

The service of a company like ours is not a thing sup- 
plied by any single individual. It is not special attention 
to any one customer. 

Service means the limit of courteous, efficient attention 
from each particular employe to each particular customer 
or order. 

It rests with every employe of this company (errand 
boy, order clerk, salesman, telephone operator, cashier, 
manager) whether the customer goes away disappointed or 
pleased. 

The clerk can wait on a customer in a "What-do-you- 
want" manner that will stick in the customer's "crop," and 
make him feel that there is something radically wrong 
with the business and make him regret he came in. 

Or he can wait on the customer in such a manner that 
he will go out of his way to do business with us. 

If the customer asks for a quick connection, don't get 
rid of the matter by answering, "It will be made right 
away" without knowing or getting information from the 
operating department if it is possible to accommodate the 
customer. 

Sometimes it is impossible to make delivery that the 
customer wants, and sometimes no trouble at all when 
you explain the importance of the delivery to the proper 
department. 

For it would be better to lose the order than to have a 
disappointed customer on account of not being able to 
carry out your promise. 

An operator or clerk who is quick to answer telephone 
calls and does not keep a customer holding a cold receiver 
to his ear listening intently to nothing, can swell the ap- 
preciation of our SERVICE and swell our appreciation of 
him or herself. 
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Depreciation: Estimated and Actual 

Paper Presented by American Gas Institute to British Association 
By ALEXANDER G. HUMPHREYS. M.E., Sc.D.. L.L. D. 



Presldsatt Stevens Institute of Technoloiy 



(PART II.) 

AS THE cost of final renawals does not gener- 
erally fall evenly on the succeeding years, we 
may estimate the cost thereof and divide it 
evenly over the years involved. Unless this is 
done, the cost for the year or years under examination 
may be below the average, by reason of the non-inclusion 
of the year's proportion of cost of final renewals and re- 
placements. Or, it might happen, if there had been ex- 
penditures for final renewals or relpacements far above 
the average, that the cost of gas might be unduly high. In 
either case, the rate of charge would be based upon an in- 
correct statement of average cost. This serves to explain 
why some companies are now properly including in their 
statements of cost an item to cover the cost of final renew- 
als, although they did not include such an item before the 
days of rate regulation. The mere fact that the effort is 
made to spread this item of cost over the years involved 
is no argument one way or the other for a deduction for 
depreciation in the case of a plant which is being properly 
maintained and is rendering efficient service. This is a 
legitimate item of cost; and the item being acknowledged 
as a charge against income, the liability rests against the 
proprietors, whether or not a reserve is established, to 
meet this liability. 

New York Case 

This point is well made in a brief on this subject sub- 
mitted by Charles F. Mathewson, of the New York Bar, 
in the case of King's County Lighting Company v. The 
Public Service Commission for the First District of New 
York. Mr. Mathewson was the trial lawyer for the com- 
pany in the celebrated New York Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany case. The brief now quoted from considers thJs ques- 
tion chiefly from the legal standpoint. It is the most logi- 
cal paper on this subject I have ever read. Mr. Mathewson 
says: 

The proposition [to deduct "accrued depreciation" in valuing 
plants in rate-making] is so absurd on its face value that it 
hardly needs discussion to show its fallacy. Why, aside from 
the question of "confiscation," should consumers, for exactly the 
same service, equally efficiently rendered, expect to pay less in 
the sixth year than in the first year, merely because some items 
of plant will (viewed at the sixth year) require replacement at a 
date in the future then nearer than such date was at the begin- 
ning of operation? As well might it be claimed, to repeat a 
homely illustration, that a farmer should regulate the price of 
the eggs which he sells by the age of the hen which lays them 
— reducing the price of the product as the hen gets on in years. 
The reason he does not is that the service efficiency and operat- 
ing value of the hen, as evidenced by the quality of the eggs 
which she lays, are not impaired by the fact that her life is 
advancing. That advancement may concern the farmer and 
possibly concerns the hen; but it in no manner affects the value 
of the eggs to the consumer, or justifies him in demanding them 
at a lower price than he paid at an earlier period of her life. 
The consumer of the eggs must expect to pay a sufficient price 
to afford a return to the farmer on his total investment in 
the hen during her life, plus enough more to enable the farmer 
on her death to replace her and thus keep his investment un- 
impaired. A farmer could hardly be expected to invest in hens 
for the purpose of supplying the public with eggs, if for a por- 
tion of their life he was to receive a return on only a third or a 
half of his investment; and any such rule would simply compel 
the public to go without eggs until the regulating power (if such 
there were) saw fit to revise its reasoning. There is absolutely 
no difference in the economic principles applicable to the opera- 
tion of a gas plant and the operation of a hennery, so far as con- 
cerns right to return on capital; and what is absurd in one case 



IS equally absurd in the other. The fact that the rate of return 
in the one case is subject to reasonable regulation, and rot m 
the other case, has no bearing on the main proposition. 

This question can be further answered by the statement 
that, if the final renewals were so evenly distributed ove? 
the years as to make a practically uniform annual charge, 
there would be no occasion for a renewal reserve, and there 
would be no occasion for raising this question. For in- 
stance, suppose we bring into the shop for testing and re- 
pairing such a number of consumers' meters that the whole 
number in service is completely overhauled in sequence 
every five years. Each meter is examined, cleaned, parts 
repaired or renewed as found necessary, or condemned and 
replaced by a new meter. The cost of all this work, in- 
cludmg the new meters to replace those condemned, is 
charged each year into the cost of distribution, and so into 
loss and gain. 

Here there would be no need for any additional item to 
be included in operating cost to cover final renewals of this 
portion of the plant. The cost of maintenance and final 
renewals would thus be more accurately distributed over 
the years than by means of any estimate based upon expec- 
tation-of-life. Furthermore, the plant would so be main- 
tained to the highest possible degree of service efficiency. 
Certain experts of reputation have, unfortunately, taken 
the position with regard to plant so maintained by approxi- 
mately uniform renewals that depreciation should be de- 
ducted from the appraisal cost to reproduce new. 

As further examples, we may consider the ties of a rail- 
road or the poles of a telegraph company. The assumption 
has been made that these would have a ten years' life, and 
that one-tenth of the total number would be replaced each 
year. Then it has been assumed that the average age of 
these ties or poles will be five years, and so there is a 50 
per cent depreciation which, in a rate-fixing case, must be 
deducted from the cost to reproduce the plant new. As a 
question of averages, the statement may be correct. As a 
basis for deducting 50 per cent from the investment in this 
portion of the plant, it is without the slightest warrant in 
equity or common sense. This procedure deprives the in- 
vestor of return upon one-half of his investment in this 
portion of the plant, and so works confiscation. And this 
though the utmost that can be done is being done to main- 
tain the service efficiency of the plant! And the service 
efficiency is the only feature in this connection in which the 
buyer of service has any just claim for consideration. A 
certain authority has recently stated that a railroad soon 
after being put into operation will suffer a depreciation of 
15 per cent and thereafter it can be maintained at 85 per 
cent of its original cost by adequate current expenditure 
for maintenance. 

In each of these cases, if there is of necessity a deduction 
to be made from the original cost to cover "depreciation,'' a 
deduction which cannot be avoided by entirely adequate 
expenditures for replacements, then an amount equal to the 
deduction for depreciation should be added to the appraisal 
as one of the necessary items of cost, on the same basis as 
interest during construction and the many other items other 
than material and labor as already mentioned. Certainly 
there is no reason, under these circumstances, including the 
maintenance of service efficiency, why the investor should 
submit to any such wholesale confiscation or to any confis- 
cation, however small. 
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It may happen that the whole question of "depreciation" 
may be cared for by the approximately uniform annual ex- 
penditures for final renewals. This condition is not infre- 
quently to be found in the case of properties which are 
scattered over a number of locations, or have been built at 
different times widely apart. We have such cases in the 
United States, and I have no doubt there are many in Great 
Britain. 

(question No. 2: Having established a sinking fund to 
cover accruing and accrued depreciation (final renewals), 
why, in a rate-making case, should you not deduct corre- 
spondingly from the reproduction cost (new) of the plant? 

Answer: Practically this is Question No. i turned 
around; but it approaches the difficulty from another point 
of view. 

Depreciation aad Final Renewals 

It has already been shown that the final renewal sinking 
fund is established to spread more uniformly over the life 
of the plant the cost of final renewals of the several parts 
of the plant. The establishing of the fund indicates a defi- 
nite purpose to maintain the plant from income, and hence 
shows that there is no occasion to depreciate the investment 
in plant. This fund, whether invested in securities or ad- 
ditions to plant, claims its own earnings or interest accu- 
mulations to complete the amount required for renewals. 
Hence its earnings are appropriated in advance as a charge 
against income, and the fund cannot be taken as an offset 
to depreciation. If depreciation were deducted, the earn- 
ings from this portion of the investment indicated by the 
depreciation deduction would be eliminated, and so the in- 
vestment to that extent would be confiscated. 

Question No. 3: If plant extensions have been made 
from the accumulations in the final renewal sinking fund, 
why should these additions to plant be included in the in- 
ventory of plant to be appraised for a rate-making case, 
and why should these extensions not be treated as duplica- 
tions of capital investment? 

Answer: This a special case under Question No. 2. 
When the "depreciation'* sinking fund is drawn upon to 
pay for extensions or betterments, the amount is loaned 
from the credit balance of "depreciation'* reserve, which 
balance is the accumulation remaining after the payments 
for the final renewals which have been made against the 
reserve. Here it is to be remembered that this reserve is 
being added to annually by the charges to operating cost 
and interest on accumulations, and is being reduced from 
time to time ^s the parts of plant included in the expecta- 
tion-of-lifc table come to be renewed or replaced. 

Then all parts of plant which appear in the inventory or 
appraisal as having been paid for from the depreciation 
reserve fall in one of two classes : 

(i) Parts which have been installed as renewals or re- 
placements, and are, therefore, in place of parts represented 
in the original investment, and hence to be included in the 
inventory as such. 

(2) Parts of plant which have been installed as exten- 
sions or betterments, and which have been paid for by 
money borrowed from the depreciation reserve. These 
parts should, therefore, be included in the inventory and 
appraisal because they are not a duplication of investment, 
but represent additional investment. 

As has been shown, the balance to depreciation reserve 
should be credited each year with interest at the rate agreed 
upon. The money so borrowed has to be returned when 
required for final renewals, and must be repaid from capi- 
tal. In the meantime, the company has been able to defer 
the day for permanent financing. These extensions can be 
considered as capital investments; the amounts borrowed 
from depreciation reserve, with interest thereon, standing 
as a liability against the proprietors. In this connection. 



the point may be again made that, whether there is a de- 
preciation reserve or not, the liability for renewals rests 
against the proprietors. 

As to whether there shall be a depreciation reserve or 
not, concerns the proprietors, and in no way concerns the 
public or the consumer. In any case, the cost of final re- 
newals must be paid from income; and it can work no 
hardship to divide this cost as uniformly as possible over 
the years of service. This could be done by estimating 
the cost per 1,000 cubic feet without necessarily making 
any journal entries. The journal entries, and all that fol- 
lows, are simply steps in accounting which make for great- 
er accuracy and permit at any time the regulating authority 
to check up the methods pursued. If the plant is not so 
maintained as to give efficient service, either by failure to 
make repairs and minor renewals from current income, or 
later to make final renewals, the liability rests upon the 
proprietors, and can be enforced bv the regulating author- 
ity. 

If the deductions were made from the appraisal of plant 
to cover neglected repairs or renewals, and then the de- 
ficiencies, under the orders of the commission, were made 
good, the investment would remain impaired, and so there 
would be confiscation. If the price were fixed on the basis 
of this valuation, so reduced by depreciation deduction, 
then the price so reduced would not be sufficient to give a 
fair return upon the entire necessary investment. If ex- 
tensions to plant were made after this reduction in price, 
the price then could not afford a fair return upon this un- 
depreciated additional investment. The final outcome 
would be, if this confiscatory procedure were continued, 
that the plants so aflPected would not be extended, and the 
public to be served would suflPer. If it is claimed that the 
rate of charge would be increased to meet this restoration 
of the plant, the answer is that it is much easier to reduce 
than to increase a price, and especially so as to the service 
rendered by a public service corporation. 

As a certain member of one of our most influential com- 
missions said recently in this connection: "We are repre- 
sentatives of the people.** It might be suggested that, as 
our public service corporations are largely owned by the 
small investors, either directly or through banking agencies, 
the commissions, if they are to protect all the people, should 
be encouraged to act impartially between the sellers and 
the buyers of service. 

Our confidence as to the future is increased by the knowl- 
edge that some of our commissioners are strong enough 
and fair enough to take this position; and the number is 
increasing. One notable case can be referred to, of a man 
who went into office avowedly opposed to public ser\'ice 
corporations, believing them to be what the interested poli- 
ticians accused them of being, but at the end of his five 
years of very active service, publicly declared that he had 
found greater fairness, candor, and honesty with the cor- 
porations* representatives than with the representatives of 
the people. 

Question No. 4: In the making of plant appraisals for 
any purpose, should present actual depreciation be meas- 
ured bv reference to tables of expectation-of-life prepared 
for estimating accruing liability for final renewals, together 
with the ascertained present age of the plant? 

Answer: If what I have so far said is conceded, it fol- 
lows that the accrued liability referred to cannot be ascer- 
tained by reference to tables of averages computed from 
the study of plants dissimilar in many ways. Such an esti- 
mate of accrued liability, to support any claim to accuracy, 
must be based upon a careful and competent study, prefer- 
ably extended through years, of the plant under examina- 
tion. 

If, then, we wish to know the condition of plant at any 



(CONTINUED ON PAGE 169.) 
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New Maine Public Utilities Law 

Synopsis of Commission Bill Passed by 1913 Legislature 



THE authorities of Maine, by an Act passed in the last 
legislative session, have created a Public Utilities 
measure, which is to supersede the former Railroad 
Commision. Its scope embraces all public utilities, and now 
awaits the action of the voters to cause it to become 
operative. 

Senate Bill No. 453, passed by the Maine Legislature, 
establishes a Public Utilities Commission of three mem- 
bers. The Governor is to appoint the Commission and des- 
ignate a chairman with the advice and consent of the coun- 
cil. The Commission has the appointment of a clerk and 
assistant clerk. Members and employes are prohibited 
from having any relations or ownership or employment 
with any public utility operating within the State, holding 
any other office under State or Federal government or serv- 
ing on any political committee under penalty of removal. 
Salaries are to be: Chairman, $5,000; each other member, 
$4,500; the clerk, $2,500; and assistant clerk, $1,500. Terms 
of office are for 7 years, expiring in rotation, the chairman 
to have the first term of 7 years, one Commissioner 5 years 
and another 3 years. The Commission has power to employ 
professional or other assistance for investigation. 

Sections 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 confer general powers of inves- 
tigation upon the Commission, and require public utilities 
to extend facilities for such inspjections and investigations. 
The Attorney-General may be Called upon to aid in any 
investigation, hearing or trial and to institute and prosecute 
actions for the enforcement of the act. 

Jurisdiction. — The term corporation, as used in the act, 
includes municipal and quasi municipal corporations. "Pub- 
lic utilities,'' as used in the act, includes common carriers, 
gas companies, electrical companies, telegraph companies, 
water companies, warehousemen, telephone companies and 
wharfingers. 

Rates and Service. — Section 10 requires every public 
utility to furnish safe, reasonable and adequate facilities at 
reasonable and just rates, and prohibits unjust or unreason- 
able charges. , 

Uniform Accounts, — The Commission may prescribe uni- 
form accounts after consideration of ''any system of ac- 
counting established by any Federal law, commission or 
department and any system authorized by a national asso- 
ciation of such utilities." Accounts of subsidiary business 
shall, upon order of the Commission, be kept separate and 
available for inspection by the Commission. The Commis- 
sion is required to prescribe forms of all books, accounts, 
papers and records required to be kept ; also shall cause to 
be prepared suitable blanks for carrying out the purposes 
of this act, and shall, when necessary, furnish such blanks 
to each public utility. No other books, papers or records 
than those prescribed or approved by the Commission shall 
be kept, except that nothing shall prevent companies from 
complying with laws regulating interstate commerce. Ac- 
counts shall be closed June 30, and reports made on or 
before September i. "The Commission shall provide for 
the examination and audit all accounts, and all items shall 
be allocated to the accounts in the manner prescribed by 
the Commission." 

Publicity of Rates. — Within a time fixed by the Commis- 
sion rate schedules, which shall be open for public inspec- 
tion, shall be filed, showing all rates in force at the time, 
which shall not exceed those in force January i, 191 3, 
except for rates under jurisdiction of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which shall be those in force when this 
act goes into full eflFect. All rules and regulations aflPecting 



rates charged or to be charged shall be filed with and as a 
part of such schedules. The Commission shall designate 
as much of such schedules as it shall deem necessary for 
the use of the public, and these shall be printed in plain 
type and kept on file in every station or office of said public 
utility where payments are made by the consumers. Joint 
rates shall likewise be printed and filed and held open for 
public inspection. 

Rate Changes. — No change shall hereafter be made in any 
schedules except upon 10 days' notice to the Commission. 
Copies of all new schedules shall be filed in every station 
and office of a public utility where payments are made by 
customers or users 10 days prior to the time the same are 
to take eflFect, unless the Commission shall prescribe a less 
time. 

Section 25 provides against discrimination in dates, pro- 
hibiting any departure from the published schedule. 

Rate Classification. — The Commission is required to pro- 
vide for a comprehensive classification of service for each 
public utility, to which the utility must conform its sched- 
ules of rates. 

Consent of Commission to Incorporation. — No telegraph 
or telephone or gas or electric company may supply service 
in any town or section of the State where a similar utility 
is operating or authorized to operate, without the consent 
of the Commission before it furnishes its service, after a 
public hearing and declaration by the Commission that 
public convenience and necessity require such second public 
utility. Such consent to operate, manage or control any 
public utility may be only granted to a corporation organ- 
ized under the laws of the State of Maine, or authorized 
by such laws to do business in the State. 

Anti-discrimination Clause. — Section 30 provides against 
discrimination by giving service at a lower compensation 
in consideration of the furnishing of a part of the faclities 
incident thereto, provsion being made that this section does 
not apply to the rental of facilities incident to heat, light, 
water, power, telephone or telegraph service at a reasonable 
rental. 

Section 31 provides: "If any public utility make or give 
any undue or unreasonable preference or advantage to any 
particular person, firm or corporation, or any undue or 
unreasonable prejudice or disadvantage in any respect what- 
ever, such public utility shall be deemed guilty of unjust 
discrimination, which is hereby prohibited and declared un- 
lawful." The soliciting or accepting of rebates, discount 
or discrimination is prohibited under penalty. Exception 
is made in favor of charitable and other recognized pur- 
poses of public interest. Utilities are empowered to carry 
out present contracts, but when they become terminable they 
may be terminated upon order of the Commission. 

Investigation of Accidents, — Investigation shall be made 
immediately of the cause of any accidents resulting in the 
loss of human life, or in personal injury or damage to prop- 
erty. The Commission may make such investigation as is 
in its judgment required. Notice to the public utility inter- 
ested and opportunity to be represented at hearings are 
required, and the Commission has power to make orders 
or recommendations as a result of such accidents. Acci- 
dent reports must be filed with the Commission in the man- 
ner prescribed, and reports of all accidents resulting in loss 
of life made immediately by telephone or telegraph, fol- 
lowed by a detailed written report. Recommendations of 
the Commission and reports to it are not admissible as 
evidence in damage suits. 
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Physical Valuation, — Section 34 says : "Said Commis- 
sion shall have power, and it shall be its duty, to fix a rea- 
sonable value upon all the property of any public utility 
used or required to be used in its service to the public within 
the State whenever it deems a valuation thereof to be neces- 
sary for the fixing of fair and reasonable rates, tolls and 
charges; and in making such valuation they may avail 
themselves of any reports, records or other information 
available to them in the office of any State officer or board." 

Approval of Securities. — Securities, other than notes for 
not over 12 months, may be issued only upon authorization 
by the Commission ; this provision not to apply to securities 
heretofore lawfully authorized and issued; provided, how- 
ever, that the Commission may approve any issue heretofore 
authorized but not issued. Prior to authorizing securities, 
the Comoiission may hold hearings, examine witnesses, 
books, papers, contracts, etc., as it may deem of importance. 
Orders authorizing issue of securities are not to limit or 
restrict the powers of the Commission in determining and 
fixing rates. No corporation need apply to the Commission 
for authorization of securities to provide funds for work 
upon its property without the State. Issuing of securities 
other than as just mentioned in the exceptions, without the 
order of the Commission, is prohibited. Declaring of stock, 
bond or script dividend or division of the proceeds of the 
sale of its own or any stock, bond or script among stock- 
holders without the consent of the Commission is prohibited. 

Control of Leases, Consolidations, etc. — ^To sell, lease, 
assign, mortgage or otherwise dispose of or encounter the 
property of any utility, or eflPect mergers and consolidations 
is forbidden, unless specifically authorized by the Commis- 
sion, and every such transaction not so authorized is de- 
clared void. Any such act when authorized *by the Ccmh- 
mission shall not be construed to revive or validate any 
lapsed or invalid franchise or permit or to enlarge or add 
to the powers or privileges contained in the grant or any 
franchise or permit or to waive any forfeiture. 

This prohibition does not adhere to the transfer of any 
property which is not necessary or useful in the perform- 
ance of the company's duties to the public. The acquisition 
of capital stock of any other public utility, without the 
authority of the Commission, is prohibited, and all assign- 
ments or transfers, direct or indirect, in violation of any of 
the provisions of this section, are declared void. This pro- 
hibition does not extend to prevent the holding of stock hith- 
erto lawfully acquired, or to prevent the acquiring of addi- 
tional stock by a public utility which now owns a majority 
of the stock of such other utility. 

Physical Connections. — The Commission has power to 
order connections between the lines of telephone or tele- 
graph companies for intercommunication, and may estab- 
lish joint rates, except for inter-connection for local mes- 
sages in the same city or town; may establish rules and 
regulations governing service, and division of cost, in case 
the companies are unable to agree. When public con- 
venience and necessity require, it may require joint use of 
conduits, subways, tracks, wires, poles, pipes or other equip- 
ment when such use will not result in an irreparable injury 
to the owner or other users, or in substantial detriment to 
the service, and may prescribe reasonable compensation 
and terms and conditions of such joint use when the com- 
panies affected are unable to agree. 

Complaints. — The Commission may consider complaints 
by 10 persons, firms, corporations or associations aggrieved 
in regard to any rates, or regulation of any utility, or in 
regard to inadequate service or failure to supply service. 
No order shall be entered without a formal public hearing. 
Notification shall be given the utility affected immediately 
upon filing of a complaint. Date for hearing shall not be 
set until the utility has been given 10 days for removing the 
cause of complaint, and at least 10 days* notice shall be 
given of the hearing. The Commission has power to fix 



and order such new rates, regulations, measurements, prac- 
tices, etc., as may be just and reasonable. Investigation 
of rates and practices may be carried on upon the initiative 
of the Commission, issue notice for hearing to the aflfected 
utility, and after such hearing issue such order as may be 
just and reasonable. Utilities may make complaint in any 
matter affecting their own products, service or charges. 

Appeal. — Section 53 provides for methods and intervals 
of appeal. Definite intervals are allowed for the filing of 
papers by counsel before the Supreme Court. The act 
says such questions of law shall be considered and decided 
by the law court as soon as may be; or, if the parties so 
agree, such questions shall be certified to the next term of 
the law court. While questions of law are pending on ex- 
ceptions to a ruling of the Commission, no injunction shall 
issue suspending or staying any order of the Commission, 
and compliance with all orders is required except upon such 
terms as the Commission may order and direct and orders in 
litigation. The burden of proof, to show that an increase 
of rates is just and reasonable, is placed upon the public 
utility, and in all litigation the burden is on the party against 
the Commission. Immunity on account of acts testified to 
is guaranteed to witnesses before the Commission. 

May Suspend Rates. — The Commission is given power, 
in order to prevent injury to the business of any public 
utility or to the interest of the people, or in case of any 
emergency which the Commission may adjudge to exist, 
"temporarily, to alter, amend or, with the consent of the 
public utility concerned, suspend any existing rates, sched- 
ules or orders relating to or aflfecting any public utility. 
Such rates so made by the Commission shall apply to one 
or more of the public utilities in this State or to any portion 
thereof as may be directed by the Commission, and shall 
take eflfect at such time and remain in force for such length 
of time as may be prescribed by the Commission." 

Protection of Securities. — Section 67 provides that "Any 
officer, owner or agent of any public utility who shall know- 
ingly or willfully make any false statement to secure the 
issue of any stock, bond or other evidence of indebtedness, 
or who shall by false statement knowingly or willfully made 
procure of the Commission the making of the order herein 
provided, or issue with knowledge of such fraud, negotiate 
or cause to be negotiated any such stock, bond, note, or other 
evidence of indebtedness in violation of this act, shall, upon 
conviction thereof, be fined not less than $500 or be im- 
prisoned in State prison for not less than i year nor more 
than 10 years or both." 

The act permits organization July i, 191 3, and all other 
provisions become eflfective September i, 19 13. The Rail- 
road Commission and State Water Storage Commission are 
abolished and their powers and duties placed on the new 
Commission, in so far as they may be not in conflict. 

French State Telephone Ejnployet Bribed 

French telephone authorities have opened an inquiry 
which it is believed will reveal a grave case of a corrupt 
business alliance between a number of Paris telephone girls 
and certain merchants. 

It is stated that for more than a year five or more girls 
have been in the pay of a merchant, whose business they 
facilitated to the prejudice of his competitors by giving 
him communication immediately, while his competitors were 
given busy signals. 

This dealer is also said to have been permitted to listen 
to communications of rival firms, and as he did a great deal 
of speculation, this co-operation of the telephone girls wis 
of immense service to him. 



Henry Jameson has been elected president of the In- 
dianapolis (Ind.) Street Railway to succeed the late Ad- 
miral George Brown. 
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New Applications of Electricity 

Some Recently Invented Devices That Add to Public Convenience 

By F. G. CALDWELL 

Professor Department of Electrical Enilneerlni. Ohie State Unlveralty 



ANEW electrical device needs no urging upon the cen- 
tral station man if it is evident that it will be a large 
consumer of current. There is, however, another 
angle from which an article should be viewed, which perhaps 
needs a little more emphasis. This is its usefulness to the 
customer. It is easily conceivable that an article which 
yielded an entirely negligible amount of revenue, but which 
would add to the attractiveness of central station current 
and help to make it indispensable would justify an active 
campaign for its mtroduction. The identity of electricity 
and light occupies too large a place in the public mind. In 
the case of residences especially, much active educational 
work is needed to make house owners realize the many con- 
veniences and comforts which properly go with the use of 
electricity. 

One of these, which is most deserving, but which does not 
properly come within the range of this paper is the electric 
automobile. It should be looked upon as one of the great 
electrical prospects of the future, and treated accordingly. 

New applications of electricity may properly be classified 
as based upon, first, electric heat ; second, electric power ; 
and third, other functions of electricity. These may be sub- 
divided as used for residence or commercial work. The 
latter field is so varied that it will only be touched upon in 
this paper. 

Taking up then the applications of heating, the flatiron, 
the toaster and the many other cooking devices that have 
long been before the public, but which are being constantly 
improved, must be passed over with only the remark that 
their present use is but a fraction of what it should be. 

Turning next to other household heating devices, there 
are several of more or less recent introduction which should 
crowd the flat-iron and the toaster in the matter of popular- 
ity. One of the older of these, but still not nearly widely 
enough known, is the heating pad, which supersedes the rub- 
ber hot water bottle. Wherever is found the invalid, the 
aged or the infant in the house, there is the heating pad a 
dearly appreciated comfort. But its usefulness is not con- 
fined to these cases; the occasional ache or pain, or even 
fatigue of the normally healthy is soothed by it. It serves 
also as a foot warmer on cold floors and as a bed warmer in 
cold weather. 

Ontdoor Sleeping Pads 

The desire for outdoor sleeping which is at present be- 
coming so widespread is of special interest to the central 
station man for he is in a position to add greatly to the com- 
fort of its devotees. Besides the pad there are now on the 
market electrically heated blankets or quilts, which with an 
expenditure of about 50 watts, give a gentle heat, which 
makes the open air sleeper comfortable even on the coldest 
night. The writer being given to the practice, obtained one 
of these and found it very satisfactory. It is also useful for 
warming up the bed, though much slower in action than 
claimed by the maker. Thus with the air at 32° and taking 
the average of the readings of three thermometers the tem- 
perature under the electric blanket rose from 36** at the 
start to si"* at the end of half an hour, 59° at the end of one, 
69° at the end of two and 76° at the end of three hours. It 
was then slowly rising. In this test besides the electric 
blanket there were two light blankets, two light quilts, a 
sheet and cover on the bed. 



It is a question whether the electrical descendant of the 
old fashioned warming pan would not find a market. In- 
deed a device which is available for this purpose, as well as 
for a number of others, is on the market, in the shape of a 
combination blower and heater weighing about two pounds, 
which will deliver a stream of hot or cold air through an 
opening — inches in diameter. Some of the principal uses 
to which this is put are drying the hair, drying shoes on wet 
days before polishing and the treatment of various diseases. 

A device to increase the usefulness of our old friend the 
flat-iron deserves mention. It is a little stand designed to 
hold the iron upside down, thus making of it a hot plate for 
cooking. A covered aluminum dish of the same shape as 
the iron is also provided, which by reducing unnecessary 
radiating surface considerably increases the effectiveness. 
This is especially recommended for travelers. 

One of the recent comers into the field of electric heating 
is the water sterilizer. With the increasing caution practiced 
by the public in the matter of pure drinking water, the open- 
ing for such apparatus should be good. For many years the 
drinking water used in the writer's home was laboriously 
boiled with gas and then cooled, the latter process often be- 
ing more troublesome than the former. By using the hot 
boiled water to heat the cold raw water, one sterilizer now 
on the market is claimed to sterilize water with electric heat 
at a cost of one cent per gallon, power being ten cents per 
kilowatt hour. The process is entirely automatic. The raw 
water jar is filled and put in place and the current turned on. 
vVith the smallest size two gallons are sterilibed per hour 
with an expenditure of 225 watts. The passage of the water 
depends upon its ebulition so that it is impossible for other 
than boiled water to reach the sterilized water jar. It is 
claimed that the time of boiling while ample to accomplish 
its object, does not deprive the water of its natural taste 
and that it comes out only a few degrees warmer than it 
enters. 

RadlttBt Koom Heaters 

An appliance that while not particularly new deserves 
much wider use than it has ytt enjoyed, is the radiant room 
heater. There is a popular idea that this is a very expensive 
means of heating, as indeed it would be if too much were 
expected from it. But where it is used as an auxiliary and 
occasional source of heat, it is exceedingly convenient and 
not unduly costly. 

A recent suggestion that should be popular, is the use of 
heaters for preventing tanks and water pipes in exposed 
places from freezing. An ordinary immersion heater could 
be used for this and could be applied to other purposes dur- 
ing moderate weather. The use of the pipe thawing trans- 
former deserves passing mention, especially as a rather spec- 
tacular method of emphasizing the advantage of having 
electricity in the home. 

On the commercial side the opportunities for using elec- 
tric heating are so varied that only a few general comments 
<.an he made. For almost every case where localized heat in 
small amounts is required, electricity can be used to advant- 
age, and each industry within the range of supply of the 
central station should be studied from this point of view. 
Especial emphasis should be placed upon the convenience 
with which any required temperature may be exactly and 
continuously maintained. Electrically heated utensils, baths 
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and furnaces are available in great variety and can be 
adapted to almost any requirement. In many cases such 
heating can be done as a strictly off-peak load. 

Turning next to the power appliances and passing over 
such well known but all too little used devices as fans, 
sewing machine motors, motor driven washing machines, 
etc., the vacuum cleaners will first be considered. These, 
as is well known, are now made as portables in a great 
variety of styles and in a great range of prices, and while the 
best results can doubtless be obtained with the more power- 
ful and high priced, some of the cheaper ones seem to be 
giving excellent satisfaction. There is a commendable 
tendency to install the fixed, or permanent type in the better 
class of dwellings. These being supplied with a stand pipe 
and openings on each floor, are much more convenient to 
use. So far they have only been built in such large sizes 
that they are too costly for ordinary dwellings. There 
would seem, however, to be no essential reason why a small 
outfit permanently installed with large piping should not 
give just as good results as where portable. 

lefrltferatlng Machines 

One of the most interesting and promising of the recent 
small power developments is the Audiffren-Singrun re- 
frigerating machine. This apparatus operates through the 
compression of sulphur dioxide. By an ingenious and 
simple construction the refrigerating and lubricating ma- 
terials are hermetically sealed within a pair of drums ; these 
are connected by the driving shaft, which is hollow. The 
appearance of this is not unlike a dumbbell. One of these 
drums is the expansion chamber and revolves in the brine, 
which serves as the liquid to be cooled and for the transfer 
of the refrigeration. The other is the compression cylinder 
and revolves in a stream of cooling water ; the compression 
is accomplished by a. part within this cylinder which hangs 
free and revolves upon the shaft, retaining a fixed position 
in space by its own weight. There being no air or moisture 
in the drums there is no oxidation and permanent conditions 
are maintained. The sulphur dioxide serves by its alternate 
compression and expansion as a carrier of the heat from the 
brine to the cooling water, and then the brine is pumped 
through the refrigerator. It is stated that with current at 
six cents per kilowatt-hour and water at $i.oo per i,ooo 
cubic feet the refrigeration would be at the rate of i6 to 22 
cents per hundred pounds. In view of these figures and of 
the extreme simplicity of the apparatus, the lower limit of 
refrigeration requirement for which electrical operation be- 
comes available, is certainly greatly reduced and only de- 
pends upon the price at which machines can be sold. 

An application of power which is highly appreciated by 
housekeepers is the drying closet, used in connection with 
the laundry. This uses a pan to blow heated air through 
the closet. The heating is usually done with gas, though in 
both safety and convenience and in the dryness of the air, 
electrical heat would be much to be preferred. Such drying 
closets, built of stjeel can be purchased, but very good results 
can be obtained from an ordinary closet properly fitted up. 
The writer has had such a one in his own home for several 
years and it has proved most satisfactory. 

The mangle, or ironing machine, motor driven and with 
either gas or electrical heat is another laundry helper that 
deserves mori consideration than it has so far received. 
Here again it is a problem of demonstrating its applicability 
to the ordinary household. 

The use of an electric blower in the cold air flue of hot 
air furnaces is a practice which should by all means be en- 
couraged. This eliminates all difficulties with the distribu- 
tion of hot air through the house, regardless of weather con- 
ditions, and also by passing the air more rapidly over the 
heating surface considerably increases the heating ef- 
ficiency of the furnace. This largely oflFsets the cost of 
current to i^n the blower. By this pjeanaithejiot air fur- 



nace is made to approach the hot water system in reliability 
and economy, and to exceed it in convenience and health- 
fulness. Special blowers taking only 50 watts and designed 
for this purpose are now on the market. 

A Kitchen Power-Table 

Finally to carry out a thorough electrification of the 
household we have the kitchen power-table. This is a 
special table, upon which a motor is mounted with a suit- 
able gearing for driving the meat grinder, egg beater, 
mixer, knife sharpener, apple parer, ice cream freezer and 
other similar kitchen utensils. But whether such a table be 
purchased or whether the same object be attained by the 
mounting of a motor and line shaft in the kitchen, it would 
seem only consistent to seek to use electric devices in the 
household for everything that needs to be driven. 

The third classification given at the beginning of the 
paper, was added to cover the only appliance still to be con- 
sidered, namely, the ozonator. If all that is hoped for it, 
is borne out by experience, this promises to be one of the 
most valuable applications of electricity of the present day. 
In it the air is passed by natural draft or by fan pressure 
between the ozonizing plates, and these are maintained at 
such a high difference of potential that a brush discharge 
occurs. In this way a considerable amount of ozone is 
produced and distributed through the air of the room. This 
ozone is an unstable form of oxygen and when it comes in 
contact with bacteria, organic matter, etc., a rapid oxida- 
tion of the same takes place, destroying their noxious 
qualities. 

It is stated that much of the need for change of air by 
ventilation in rooms where people are congregated is duQ 
not to the need for more oxygen, but to the necessity for 
getting rid of the poisonous organic matter and bacteria 
exhaled through the lungs, and that therefore, the ozonator 
by destroying this matter greatly decreases the amount of 
ventilation necessary. It is also very effective in eliminat- 
ing offensive organic odors, such as are found in toilet 
rooms, leather factories, butcher shops, etc. It acts as a 
preservative, making higher temperature practicable in cold 
storage rooms. It is said to be very helpful in the treat- 
ment of certain diseases. Lastly, it has a wide and little 
known future in industrial processes where oxidation is 
required. As these ozonators only take 100 watts or less 
they do not form an important addition to the load, but 
such as it is, it is usually on for long hours. 



To Meter Water Supply of Laniing, Mich. 

That every water tap in Lansing, Mich., will be metered 
within twelve months to conserve the water supply will 
probably result from a discussion of water waste started at 
the water and electric light board's meeting by Commis- 
sioner Otto Ziegler. Commissioner Ziegler declared that 
Lansing was pumping more water and getting less pay for 
it than any city of its size in the state and he attributed this 
to the fact that not half of the city's water taps are metered, 
although the board spent $6,000 this year for meters. 

The board agreed that it would cost in the neighborhood 
of $30,000 to supply meters for all taps, but that the meter 
was but a fair and square deal to all and that it would 
reduce the water pumpage by half, as has been demonstrated 
in cities where meters have been used. It was shown that 
much of the water now pumped runs into the sewers and 
is of no value except in summer to keep articles cool where 
patrons do not use ice and to keep pipes from freezing in 
winter. 



F. E. Stevens has resigned as superintendent of the ac- 
accounting department of the Edison Electric Illuminating 
Company of Boston. 
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New York City Is Spending $83,000,000 on Subways 



THE Public Service Commission for the First. District 
of New York has advertised for bids for the con- 
struction of Section No. 3 of the Seventh avenue 
subway in Manhattan. Bids will be opened on November 
10 at 12:15 o'clock. The Seventh avenue subway is to be 
operated by the Interborough Rapid Transit Company, and 
Section No. 3 covers that portion of the route in Varick 
street and Seventh avenue extension between Beach street 
and Commerce street. The cost of this work will be de- 
frayed by money contributed by the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company. 

The commission has executed the contract awarded a 
short time ago to the Snare & Triest Company for the 
construction of Section i of the elevated railroad in 
Queens. This contract embraces the junction station at 
the Queensborough Bridge Plaza, where the Astoria and 
Corona lines separate. The contract price for this section 
is $880,000. 

The commission held public hearings on (October 24 
on the contract for the Livonia avenue extension of the 
Eastern Parkway subway, and on October 31 on the 
form of contract for the first section of the Eastern Park- 
way line. The Eastern Parkway route is to be operated by 
the Interborough Rapid Transit Company. 

According to the reports of the engineers of the com- 
mission, there is now under contract $83,000,000 worth of 
work on the new subway lines of the dual system of rapid 
transit and an average daily force of 7,000 men employed 
thereon. Of the $83,000,000 worth of work, about $38,- 
000,000 is on lines to be operated by the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company and $45,000,000 on the lines to be 
operated by the New York Municipal Railway Corpora- 
tion. Of the latter, however, the Fourth avenue subway 
in Brooklyn and the Centre street loop subway in Manhat- 
tan, costing together about $28,000,000, are practically com- 
pleted. It is estimated that the construction work on the 
city-owned lines will cost about $200,000,000. There is, 
therefore, more than one-third (to be exact, about two- 
fifth) of the value of this work already under contract, Qf 
the remainder, to cost $117,000,000, it is expected that 
more than one-half will he under contract before the end 
of the year, so that by that time, nine months after the 
signing of the dual system operating contracts, actual con- 
struction work will be in progress on three-quarters of the 
city-owned lines. 



Depreciation; Estimated and Actual 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 164.) 

time, why refer to such tables? Why not examine the 
plant itself, having in mind its condition as to physical 
decay, obsolescence, and inadequacy? Certainly, if we de- 
sired to learn the cost of an elaborate structure, we would 
not consult the preliminary estimates of the architects when 
we could have access to the treasurer's final and complete 
records. 

Were it not for the fact that many prominent engineers 
are following the practice of using so-called standard tables 
in estimating present depreciation, deducting in proportion 
to the age of the plant, I should not think it necessary to 
treat this question seriously. This method, reduced to its 
simplest terms, is something as follows: A plant is as- 
sumed to have an average life of fifty years. The average 
age is found or assumed to be twenty-five years. Result, 
depreciation 50 per cent, investment impaired 50 per cent. 

Perhaps it is unnecessary to say that the men who err 
most radically in this direction are bookmen, who have had 
little or no practice to balance their faulty or incomplete 



theories. In the United Slates, the professors of economics 
and statisticians are much in evidence at present; and many 
of these men are striking examples of the "blind leading 
the blind." The recklessness of statement indulged in by 
some of these men, depending as they do upon the reading 
of books, often each other's books, is simply appalling. It 
is still more appalling when we reflect that not a few of 
these men are teaching their destructive doctrines to the 
young men attending some of our prominent colleges and 
universities. 

To determine the amount of actual depreciation of a 
plant presents many difficulties, and calls for superior ca- 
pacity founded upon scientific attainments and broad and 
exact experience. This determination may be required ii; 
connection with a change in ownership, that it may be 
known what expenditures, in addition to the purchase price, 
are required to bring the plant up to the required produc- 
tive capacity and efficiency. Or, it may be required to 
check up the accuracy of estimates on the cost of main- 
tenance, including final renewals. Or, it may be required 
by a public service commission to test the justice of a com- 
plaint as to faulty service. In any case, the facts are to be 
learned by expert examination of the plant itself, having 
in mind physical decay, obsolescence, and inadequacy. If 
life-tables are employed, they should be used with the ut- 
most caution, and then only as a most general guide, and 
never by those who have not had adequate experience as 
constructors and operators. Perhaps the greatest danger 
in these tables is that they encourage those who are incom- 
petent to think they are competent. 

Question No. 5 (a question recently asked) : Assume a 
plant that has cost $100,000; its average life, 40 years. At 
the end of the first year's operation there has been charged 
to loss and gain $2,500 ( ioo,oocK-4o) as the year's propor- 
tion of depreciation, and a satisfactory dividend has been 
earned and paid to the shareholders. Then, as the share- 
holders have received a satisfactory return on their $100,- 
000 invested and have also had returned to them $2,500 of 
their principal, what right have they to demand a return 
next year on more than $97,500? 

Answer : Like many of the questions asked by the cross- 
examiner, this question, either through design or failure to 
understand the principles involved, is based upon faulty 
premises, and involves an unwarranted assumption. As- 
suming that the proposition as to non-deduction for ac- 
crued depreciation is accepted, then if the average life were 
forty years, $2,500 should not be charged to loss and gain 
to cover the year's depreciation; but there should be 
charged such a yearly payment only as through the opera- 
tion of a sinking fund would be required to redeem $100,- 
000 at the end of forty years — and this for the purpose of 
renewing or replacing the plant. The end sought is so to 
maintain the plant as to maintain the integrity of the in- 
vestment. The maintenance of the plant includes repairs, 
minor renewals, and final renewals. In this particular case, 
the amount so required for a 4 per cent sinking fund would 
only be $1,050. 

Whether or not $2,500 or $1,050 has been charged to loss 
and gain against income, this is not a return of part of the 
investment, because, when correctly estimated and com- 
puted, it is part of the cost of maintenance, and hence a 
charge against cost, quite as much so as repairs and rninor 
renewals. [I apologize for repeating such a self-evident 
proposition, but it seems to be necessary.! Again, if the 
amount charged is $1,050, as it should be, this amount, and 
the succeeding payments, must be invested in one way or 
another so that the earnings or interest on the annual pay- 
inents may also be added to the fund to produce the re- 
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quired $100,000. When we bear in mind that for a forty 
years' amortization at 4 per cent the forty annual payments 
only aggregate (1.05X40=) $42 per $100, and the inter- 
est accumulations have to produce the required remaining 
$58. perhaps we can better appreciate that the annual re- 
newal reserve payments cannot work as earners of divi- 
dends for the stockholders; but they have their separate 
work to do for the stockholders; in earning interest to be 
applied to the protection of the investment. 

It is to be remembered by those who are puzzled by 
Question No. 5 that the $100,000 plant must continue to be 
a $100,000 producer of service year by year. If depre- 
ciated to $90,000 at the end of the fourth year, only a $50,- 
000 service should be expected then from its operation ; 
at the end of the thirty-ninth year, only a $2,500 service 
should be required from its operation. 

Over and over again the question is raised in one form 
or another: If the consumer has been charged for de- 
preciation in the rates, why should he be charged again 
through failure to deduct for depreciation? The depre- 
ciation, or cost of final renewals, is part of the operating 
cost; and there would be just as much reason for reducing 
the investment because certain amounts have been charged 
into operating cost for coal, wages, salaries, etc., as there 
would be for reducing the investment in plant because the 
cost of maintenance has been included as part of that cost. 

Finally, nothing that I have said as to the determination 
of actual "depreciation'' is to be taken as an admission that 
in a rate-fixing case any deduction should be made from 
the appraised cost to reproduce plant new to cover so- 
called accrued depreciation, or, more correctly speaking, 
the accrued liability against the stockholders for final re- 
newals or replacements. This is a liability resting against 
the proprietors; and they must be given the normal op- 
portunities to meet this liability without in the meantime 
suffering confiscation of investment by anticipation of the 
dates when the several payments to meet this liability may 



fall due. It is the part of wisdom for the owners of prop- 
erties to reserve frorri income all that may be required to 
preserve intact their property investments; but this estab- 
lishes no reason for deductions for depreciation in connec- 
tion with rate-fixing. 

If, however, the Public Service Companies are to be 
required by the commissions and courts to face a demand 
for deduction for estimated accrued depreciation, then or- 
dinary prudence suggests that there should be charged up 
for such depreciation each year the amount found by divid- 
ing the cost of plant b)r the estimated average life; that is, 
^'straight line depreciation.'* 

Let us hope that the commissions and courts may be 
convinced of the justice of the proposition herein presented, 
that is, estimated depreciation charged on the sinking fund 
basis, and then no deduction from appraised value for de- 
preciation so accrued on effective plant. 



Wai Tax City-Owned Telephones 

Because a municipally-owned .telephone company cannot 
be classed as public property used exclusively for public 
purposes, the city of Barnesville, Minn., must pay a gross 
earnings tax to the State, according to the opinion of Assist- 
ant Attorney-General Stevenson. Since 1903 Barnesville 
has refused to pay the tax, claiming that the enterprise was 
public in its nature. More than $1,700 in taxes has accrued 
from that time. In his opinion, Mr. Stevenson says that 
city water works and electric light plants can be classed as 
public property used for public purposes, but that telephone 
exchanges are of a different nature and not essentially 
''public" in character. 

A. L. Stone, assistant sales agent of the Metropolitan 
Electric Company, of Reading, Pa., has been appointed sales 
agent of the Edison Electric Illuminating Company of Leb- 
anon, Pa. 



AU Valuation and Rate-Making 
Problems Explained 

So great is the demand for reliable information regarding the valtiation of public utilities 
for rate making and other purposes that public utility managers find it necessary to have 
an authentic reference work on this subject in their offices. The most reliable authority is — 

FOSTER'S Engineering Valuation of PubUc UtiUties 

By HORATIO A. FOSTER 

Member American Institute of Electrical Engineers; Member American Socict 
of Mechanical Engineers; Consulting Engineer 

This work covers all phases of public utility problems, from the legal, economic and engi- 
neering points of view, including Franchises, Depreciation, Going Value, Appreciation, 
Capitalization, besides more than fifty tables and charts, and forms for use in making 
valuations. 

PRICE $3.00 NET 

Public Service Publishing Company 

Peoples Gas Building 
Chicago, 111. 
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Tacoma's Municipal Hydro-electric Plant 

Deficit of More Than $180,000 Predicted For 1914 Operation 



THE city of Tacoma, Wash., put into operation its new 
hydro-electric plant on November 4, 191 2. This plant 
is located about 30 miles from Tacoma on the Xis- 
qually River, the station containing 4 units of 5,000 K.V.A. 
capacity each. The peak-load during the month of Sep- 
tember was about 6,500 Kw. at the station, yet it was 
found expedient to construct splash boards, thereby 
raising the water in the reservoir an additional five feet. 
The normal storage capacity of the reservoir is 3,020,000 
cubic feet, or, in other words, is sufficient to develop 5,000 
Kw. for a four-hour period. The plant is popularly sup- 
posed to have a capacity of from 32,000 to 36,000 horse- 
power, but records of the United States Geological Survey 
show that the flow in the Nisqually River at the dryest 
season is at times as low as 305 second feet, which is equiv- 
alent to about 8,250 Kw. available at the plant, or about 
7,590 Kw. at the city substation. 

The precaution taken in providing splash boards this 
year, when the load is but about 6,500 Kw., would indicate 
that the plant has already about reached its capacity. In 
this event it would appear that the city has a fine large 
plant, but that during a month or so in the autumn has only 
enough water for about one-third its capacity. 

The total cost of the hydro-electric development has been 
approximately $2,108,270. The light department balance 
sheet for May, 191 3, shows the total light property to be 
worth $3,996,307. The distribution system and all prop- 
erty within the city limits is therefore valued at about 
$1,888,037. 

The commissioner of light and water publishes his budget 
for 1914, claiming a net profit from the light department 
of $103,928 for the year. The local newspapers are skepti- 
cal as to whether anybody really knows as to whether this 
department is making or losing money. The Commercial 
Club is endeavoring to get figures from the city officials, 
but are unable to do so. An expert employed by this club 
reports that it will require two men at least six months to 
prepare an accurate report. The present method of han- 
dling the accounting at the City Hall has been shown by 
the expert's report to be in dire need of improvement, it 
being impossible to determine quickly how any one de- 
partment or division stands. 

The commissioner of light and water places total ex- 
penditures for 1914 at $486,072, and total receipts at $590,- 
000. He omits any allowance, however, for depreciation. 
If depreciation were taken at 6 per cent upon a valuation 
of only $3,000,000, it would amount to $180,000, and the 
estimated profit of $103,928 would shrink to a deficit of 
$76,072. In addition to this depreciation the plant should 
be charged with the taxes lost to the city since these taxes 



would be paid into the city treasury if the plant were oper- 
ated by a private company. The taxes on the property in- 
side the city limits ($1,888,037) at the tax rate for 1914 
(36.20 mills) would be $34,173 for the year. 

A private corporation, if operating the distribution sys- 
tem, would also pay into the city treasury a sum equal to 
2 per cent of its gross revenue per annum. Upon the esti- 
mated gross revenue of $590,000 this tax would amount 
to $11, six) per annum. 

No sum has been set aside in the budget to take care of 
damages or legal expense. No doubt there will be such an 
item of expense and an estimate of $5,000 would be very 
reasonable. 

The commissioner is paid a salary of $3,600 per year to 
manage the water and light departments. If the commis- 
sioner had only the water property to oversee he should be 
able to operate it at a higher efficiency and therefore $1,800 
should be charged to the light department. 

No estimate is made covering fire insurance. This item 
is not a large one, but would amount to at least $1,500, 
whether the insurance is carried with a fire insurance com- 
pany or by the city itself. 

The interest due on bonds is about $175,000 and bonds 
to be retired total about $69,000. The commissioner's esti- 
mate for interest and redemption is $186,500. It should be 
about $244,000, or $57,500 more than is included in the 
budget. 

Summarizing the above wc have the following: 
Total estimated expense, 1914 (by Commissioner of 

Li^ht and Water) $486,072.00 

Total estimated revenue, 1914 590,000.00 

Net estimated profit, 1914 ; $103,928.00 

To the commissioner's estimated expenses should be 
added the following: 

Depreciation $180,000.00 

Taxes lost to the city 34,173.00 

Gross earnings tax lost to city 11,800.00 

Damages and legal expense 5,000.00 

One-half the Commissioner's salary 1,800.00 

Fire insurance 1,500.00 

Additional for interest and redemption 57,500.00 

Total $291,773XX) 

By subtracting these additional expenses from the com- 
missioner's estimated profit of $103,928, we get instead of 
a profit, a loss for the year of $187,845. 

With the plant already practically loaded during the dry 
season, it would seem that this expensive plant already 
finds itself in a very embarrassing position, considerinej 
that it has been in operation less than one year, and that it 
has been popularly supposed to be a paying investment. 
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Holland, Michigan, Voters Defeat Municipal Ownership 



AT a special election held at Holland, Mich., on Octo- 
ber 6, municipal ownership was defeated by an 
almost 2 to I vote. The proposition was for the pur- 
chasing of the local gas works. The Holland News opposed 
the proposition from the first and on the eve of the election 
published the following editorial, giving its reasons for its 
stand : 

1. Taxes last year were $23.23 per thousand dollars and 
this year they will go still higher, possibly as high as $30.00 
per thousand ; therefore we have no business to burden our- 
selves with a debt of nearly a quarter of a million to experi- 
ment with the making of gas. 

2. We are now guaranteed by the present gas company, 
under bond, that we will retain our present rate of ninety 
cents and also have the necessary extensions made. The 
city with a municipal plant would make no guarantee that 
a ninety cent rate would be maintained, nor that funds 
would be available to make the necessary extensions. If 
after running the plant for six months, it was found that 
ninety cent gas would not pay the running expenses of a 
city plant, what redress would the consumer have ? A good 
example of this can be seen in a statement made by one 
of the members of the Board of Public Works, who told the 
News that the water rates to consumers this fall would be 
raised one-third for the reason that the revenues were in- 
adequate to pay the running expenses. No consumer will 
be pleased at this state of affairs, but there is no franchise 
governing what rate each water consumer will pay. The 
rates are raised and must be paid or the consumer's water 
supply is cut off, forthwith. What guarantee have you that 
this would not be the case with gas? 

3. Holland is getting cheaper gas at the ninety cent rate 
than any city of its size in the United States or Canada. 
If this is the case, there seems no crying need for the city 
to go inta the gas making business at this time. 

4. What Holland needs before it needs a gas plant is 
an adequate and sanitary water supply, and we may be 
called upon at any time to furnish this, either by putting in 
a double water works system, or by connecting with Lake 
Michigan. Either project would cost in the neighborhood 
of three hundred thousand dollars, according to the engi- 
neers' reports. Holland would be in *'great business" shoul- 
dering these two propositions at the same time. 

5. It stands to reason that the Holland City Gas Com- 
pany is not making a munificent sum of money at the ninety 
cent rate, and that the project cannot be a large bonanza 
financially, when they are willing to leave to the voters of 
Holland the buying of their plant at the price they paid 
for it. Concerns do not sell their business on such terms, 
when they are making money. 

6. This same gas company has fifteen other gas plants 
in different parts of the country, consequently in buying 
material for all these plants such as coal, iron, machinery, 
etc., all their supplies can be procured at greatly reduced 
rates. Owing to their many plants they also have the best 
of markets for their by-productg, while all these advantages 
this city would be lacking, and this coupled with the possibil- 
ity of politics creeping into a city municipal plant which is 
not possible in a private plant, the probabilities of Holland 
furnishing its customers with gas at ninety cents and coke 
at prevailing prices, are very remote. 

Should the plant not pay, the criers of municipal gas 
ownership will not come forward to make up the deficit in 
rates to the consumer where the shortage really belongs but 



does not generally go; neither will they aid the taxpayers, 
nor in any way help to alleviate the extra tax burden 
brought about by a bond issue for a quarter of a million 
dollars to either build a new, or buy out the present plant, 
as the case may be. 

7. There are at present very few municipal gas plants 
in the country, in fact, when the News asked one of the 
most enthusiastic "municipalites" in the city to point out a 
few plants and their rates, he was unable to do so. The 
reason for this is largely due to the fact that cities going in 
for the municipal electric plants, are generally the heaviest 
users of electricity themselves for street lighting, etc., and 
as this is also the case with water, these plants are joined 
together in a municipal institution of which the city is its 
own largest customer. This would not be likely with a 
municipal gas plant. 

This city at the present time is not in shape, financially, 
to invest in a gas plant. What we need more is a quarter 
of a million dollars in new factories, bringing with them 
new homes, new stores, new buildings, etc., which would 
give us more assessable property, consequently aiding our 
city treasury and lowering our tax rate accordingly. 

We are already making a great many public improve- 
ments. The Mayor and Common Council are wrangling 
even now over the fact that the annual appropriation bill 
is too high. With no new assessable property in sight to 
help reduce our tax burdens, must we then add one more 
public improvement for which there is no crying need? 
Must we add still another pack upon the back of the weary 
taxpayer who already has a cumbersome burden to carry? 

Under the present gas franchise we have the privilege of 
buying this plant every five years. Considering the tight 
money conditions and the rate of taxes we are already 
paying, would it not be wise business judgment to wait at 
least five years, and if we are so inclined, and prospects look 
brighter, then start a municipal gas plant? 

Would it not be more safe and sane to abide a more au- 
spicious period? Bear in mind always that Holland is get- 
ting cheaper gas now than any city of its size in the United 
States or Canada. 



Abuses of Municipal Ownership at ColambnstO. 

The municipal electric plant of Columbus, Ohio, while 
primarily a street lighting plant, has a bad habit of selling 
a considerable quantity of current to a few private custom- 
ers at less than cost. Of course, the tax payers make up 
the difference, while a handful of large power users profit. 

The public accounting firm, Ernst and Ernst, made a 
report to the mayor in October, giving a financial analysis 
of the plant's operation for 1910, 191 1, 1912 and eight 
months of 191 3. Interest, taxes and depreciation were in- 
cluded in the cost figures, which were found to be as fol- 
lows : 

Cost per 
Year. kilowatt hour. 

1910 $ .0219 

191 1 02205 

1912 02324 

1913 (eight months) 03217 

Note these figures carefully and mark that in no year 
does the cost of delivered current fall as low as 2 cents 
per kilowatt hour. Then read these average prices per kilo- 
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watt hour at which current was sold to the private cus- 
tomers, ranging in number from 35 to 10 1 : 

Avg. price per 
Year. kilowatt hour. 

1910 $ .0173 

191 1 0170 

1912 0178 

1913 0182 

Of course everyone in Columbus is taxed to pay the 

expenses of the city light plant whose main business is to 
furnish street lighting. It appears from this report that the 
plant is lighting the streets at a cost which any large electric 
service company in the country would be glad to underbid. 
Two cents per kilowatt hour would be regarded as fairly 
satisfactory for this class and volume of business. 



The 19 1 3 figures are abnormal because for three months 
the plant and distributing system suffered from the result 
of the disastrous March floods, which, by the way put the 
station completely out of use — hence they should not be 
used for purposes of comparison. The loss and damage, 
however, should be charged up, since they are necessarily 
a part of doing business and a private plant would have to 
meet them. 

The most serious indictment against the Columbus plant, 
is the perfectly plain evidence that it is using the 
money of the taxpayers, many of them poor people, to sell 
power at less than cost to a favored few in an effort to 
take business away from the legitimate producers of electric 
energy in this community. 



Minneapolis Voters Reject Dangerous Charter 



OXE of the high lights of the proposed new charter 
which the people of Minneapolis rejected September 
30th was the chapter dealing with public utilities. 
The charter makers evidently sought to equip this chapter 
with teeth regardless of elemental justice. Doubtless it 
was one of the reasons why 23,194 votes were cast against 
the charter and only 9,887 in its favor. 

The Minneapolis Tribune said that the effect of the radi- 
cal legislation proposed would **drive Minneapolis to mu- 
nicipal ownership of its street railways, its gas service, its 
electric lighting service and its telephone systems." The 
Tribune declared that the plan proposed was unneces- 
sarily costly, unnecessarily dangerous and unfair — **in brief, 
that the telephone, lighting and transportation service of 
Minneapolis shall first be wrecked and then bought." 

The defeated charter provided that the charges of the 
services companies be fixed at five-year intervals, and that 
at such intervals or at the expiration of franchises the city 
should have the right to purchase ; forbidding allowances of 
any description for *'good will, earning p)ower, nor for any 
general estimate of going concern value in the form of an 
arbitrary percentage.'' Also that in case of purchase mu- 
nicipal bonds only to the extent of 20 per cent of the pur- 
chase price coiild be issued, the remainder of the funds 
to be derived from a form of security known as "certificates 
of indebtedness." 

The sandbagging mendacity of such a method was ex- 
plained by the Tribune. "Not one of these corporations,'* 
it said, **can thus be secure in its income for more than five 
years. At the end of every such period either of two 
things may happen to it; its only source of revenue may 
be reduced ; or it may be put out of business entirely. 

"Under such circumstances it is the plain prospect that 
no public utility in Minneapolis can raise money through 
the sale of its securities. What man who has saved any- 
thing will invest his savings in the bonds of a corporation 
which may have no income at all at the end of five years? 
What bank will lend such a corporation a dollar, even on 
a short-time note? 

"If the charter is adopted, then, one of the first conse- 
quences must be that only a very few extensions can be 
made, if any at all. The street car lines now operating, 
the gas mains now laid, the electric lighting stations now 
in use must serve until they are inadequate : and when they 
have become inadequate there will be nothing ahead but 
purchase by the city. 



"When it comes to purchase, what then? 

"The first thing is that no account is to be taken of ex- 
cellence of service in the past. In one city the street rail- 
way system has been generally bad ; in Minneapolis it has 
been generally good. But the skill which has been given 
to developing our Minneapolis system is not to be paid for. 
Nothing is to be paid for but material and equipment. 

"The second thing is that at least 80 per cent of the pur* 
chase price is to be raised by 'certificates of indebtedness,' 
which shall not be a charge against the city, shall be secured 
by the utility alone, and shall be redeemed out of the 
earnings of the utility. 

"Suppose they do not sell. There is nothing in the his- 
tory of money matters to warrant the belief that they will 
sell. What then? A wrecked plant, a wobbly and un- 
dependable street car service, or a telephone service or a 
lighting service, and heavy damage suits against the city. 

"The third thing is that under the most favorable terms 
and by whatever name the indebtedness may be called the 
purchase of the utilities will more than double the present 
debt of Minneapolis. 

"What good will this do anybody? Is it possible that 
this is the best possible plan before the people of Minne- 
apolis ? 

"In Boston not long ago there was trouble over the gas 
plant. The people did not buy the plant. They did not 
make it impossible for the company to extend its service 
or keep its equipment up to date. They did not put the 
company in the present position of our Minneapolis Gas 
Company, where its only defense is to make the cost of 
production as high as possible. 

"They provided that the charges and quality of gas serv- 
ice should be governed by a commission and that the net 
earnings of the company should not exceed a given per- 
centage ; but also that for every reduction in charge to the 
consumer the company should be granted a certain slight 
increase in its net earning power. 

"There is no wreckage of the gas plant in Boston; no 
government ownership with its prospect of thousands of 
jobs and wasteful service. On the contrary there is a con- 
stant fight on the part of the company to reduce the cost 
of production and a constant lessening of the bill of the 
consumer. 

**Boston has shown us the way to efficiency. The charter 
commission invites us to become wreckers of our own con- 
venience and our own pocketbook.'' 
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Ownership of Water Plant Costly to Cedar Rapids, la. 



THAT municipally owned water works systems place a 
greater burden upon the taxpayer than under pri- 
vate ownership, is recognized in an opinion of the 
Iowa Supreme Court handed down recently. The case is 
that of W. J. Sloan brought against the city of Cedar Rapids 
in which Sloan seeks to recover alleged excess payments for 
water rates. Cedar Rapids several years ago passed a reso- 
lution demanding that the water works company reduce its 
rates from 25 cents a thousand gallons to 15 cents. After 
considerable litigation the company finally gave up and sold 
out to the city. The city then continued to charge the 25 
cent rate. Sloan attempted to recover the difference be- 
tween the 25 and 15 cent rate upon the grounds that the 
courts had declared the 15 cent rate was not confiscatory. 
Although the city is upheld in the opinion, the court rec- 
ognizes that the taxpayers at Cedar Rapids paid more for 
their water under the new plan than before. The same rate 
was paid for the water and in addition to that a tax was 
paid for a sinking fund with which to purchase the water 
works and to make necessary extensions thereon. This 



would have been impossible, the court points out, had the 
system been owned by a corporation. 

"A private corporation could not, in determining its 
rates," reads the opinion, 'include an amount sufficient to 
make extensions, if such were beyond a reasonable return 
on the investment, for this would be but another way of 
mcreasing the capitalization. The power granted a city 
council, or commissioners, are necessarily broader, not, how- 
ever, to the extent of permitting gross misuse of the taxing 
power by the indirect method of water rates, but to meet 
such conditions as must necessarily arise where the tax- 
payers themselves are owners of the property which sup- 
plies them." 

According to a resident of Cedar Rapids who appeared at 
the state house, one-seventh of the taxes there go toward 
paying for the water works. In addition to that the tax- 
payers are paying the same rates for their water that they 
did before the city owned the plant. 

The plant management is now considering increasing 
rates, which will result in the taxpayers paying more for 
their water than they did under private ownership. 



Milwaukee Municipal Water Plant a Money Loser 



MILWAUKEE has just bumped up against a condi- 
tion where theories are troublesome, says Ellis B. 
Usher in the Northwestern. We have always been 
told that our municipal water plant was a money making 
institution, when everyone who had sense knew better, and 
because the man in office found cheap water "'good politics," 
no set, whether Democrats, Republicans, or Socialists, have 
ever wanted the exact truth known. We have heard occa- 
sionally where some big manufacturing concern had tapped 
the mains and stolen water, for years, but I have never 
known of any of them being prosecuted, criminally, for 
that sort of theft, though the water department, only a few 
weeks ago, said it aggregated millions of gallons, and re- 
duced the necessary capacity of the plant in an important 
manner. 

This week word has come that an investigation of the 
water plant, that has been going on for a year or more, by 
the state railroad commission, develops the fact that most 
of our water rates, to the bulk of the water takers, are too 
low, and the rates to large consumers too high. The basis 
of this conclusion is the same that a private company 
would have to adopt, a price for the service sufficient to 
cover the interest, depreciation, surplus for extraordinary 
uses, and expense of operation. No city ever reckons these 
items as a private company must or face bankruptcy. 

For example, did you ever hear of a municipal water 
plant that was charged with any rent or with any part of 
the interest on the city's investment in a city hall building, 
where it has its office ; or for the proportion of the salaries 
of the force in the city treasurer's office, where water rates 
are collected and the cash account kept? 
Are Letfltimafe Burdens 

Those are legitimate burdens on a water plant, and a 
private company would have to carry them and pay taxes 
to support all other city expenses, so there is a question, 
whether or not a city water plant should not, properly, be 
charged with its proportion of all municipal expenses as a 
general over head expense, to offset taxes. 

The mayor has promptly announced that the city will 



fight any attempt to change our rates, to the limit of its 
ability, even threatening to go to the legislature and bust 
up the whole blooming state commission. The logic of such 
a position is clear. It is this, the city shall, regardless of 
the plain facts, and of justice, continue to "soak big busi- 
ness" and furnish me and other poor devils, with water at 
half its actual cost. 

In the long run that sort of thing will double on its trail 
and come back and *'soak" me a good deal harder than if I 
paid what I ought to the city, instead of having *'big busi- 
ness" assess it back upon me, as it surely will. But, aside 
from that do you suppose that, in the face of a state com- 
mission's valuation, any court would uphold such plain dis- 
crimination as the mayor defends? 

It is a beautiful illustration of the difference as to whose 
ox is gored. It would be unkind to say that the mayor is 
playing to a political gallery, but that was just what our 
old time local hero, "Dave" Rose, did, when he put the 
water rates down below cost. 



Municipal Priiilinf{ Plant Costly 

Boston, Mass., nearly three times as large as St. PauU 
Minn., pays more than six times as much for its municipal 
job printing, according to the nearest estimate, and Boston 
is operating its own public shop at the expense of the tax- 
payers. 

The last annual report of the superintendent of the Bos- 
ton shop shows that it cost the tax payers of that city $163,- 
162.07 to do the public printing during the year ending 
January 31, 1913. During a corresponding period, the cost 
of printing, stationery and in many cases postage, for the 
municipal departments of St. Paul cost $25,943.84. 

Under the present system all St. Paul's printing is not 
contracted for by a purchasing agent, as will be the case 
under the new form of government, but many of the de- 
partments are required to purchase stationery, and to pay 
for their printing and postage out of the fund appropriated 
ot them in the budget. 
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City Comptroller Handy's report of the general printing 
and stationery fund, which represents the cost of printing 
and stationery not chargeable to any department fund, 
shows the following items, totaling $14,153.43 for the year 
1912: 

Salary of city printer, $300: official publications, $3,- 
405.48; annual reports of city officers and proceedings of 
Common Council, $3,598.17; semi-annual contracts for sta- 
tionery, $224.02 ; repairing and binding records, $40.25 ; 
printing, stationery, etc., $3,685.51 ; printing charter amend- 
ment, $2,900. 

A report of the disbursements in the several departments 
includes the following items for printing, stationery and, in 
several cases, postage: 

Fire department, $619.49; police department, $896.33; 
school department, $2,295.20; commissioner of public works, 
$1,351.55; municipal court, $380.40; public library, $1,186.- 
69; park board, $418.19; city health department, $886.70; 
garbage, $84.57; quarantine account, $33.33; election ac- 
count, spring, $2448.66; fall, $1,189.30. 

As a rule, the expenditures of the school board and the 
board of elections are not figured with those of the munici- 
pal government, and there is nothing to indicate that the 
Boston municipal printery handled the printing for the 
corresponding bodies in that city. This might make con- 
siderable difference in the true basis of comparison. 

An analysis made of Boston's experience shows that 
something like $1,200,000 was spent on the public shop 
during the twelve years of its existence. In comparing the 
cost, the original investment in the municipal plant is not 
taken into account. 



Pottlnfl on the Thumbscrews In Oak Park 

The people of Oak Park, Chicago's second largest suburb, 
are having a little experience with municipal ownership of 
a nature not altogether happy. About a year ago the 
municipality bought out the privately owned water com- 
pany after long bickerings, and the construction of an in- 
fant competing water works serving only a small part of the 
23,000 or so population. 

As soon as the village got control it did two things — 
notified each water consumer that he must purchase the 
meter measuring his house supply and pay a price of $9.50 
upwards foi* the meter and "cost of recording and inspect- 
ing" ; and reduced the rate charged for water from 25 cents 
to 18 cents per thousand gallons. 

The water commissioners explained that they did this 
because they needed the money in the operation of the 
plant and because the customers of the infant competing mu- 
nicipal plant had been required to do so. Therefore to be 
precisely and exactly fair to a small minority the majority 
of water users would be "stung*' likewise. 

Protests from consumers have been loud and long. Some 
have pointed out that the reduction in water rates is a fake 
reduction because the cost of the meter will eat up any 
possible saving to the consumer for four or five years. Only 
a small proportion of citizens have complied with the meter 
purchase order. The village will probably have a stiflf legal 
fight before it gets through with the issue. 

"It looks to me like trying to sell mortgaged property," 
said one Oak Parker. "We buy the plant, including the 
meters owned and heretofore furnished free by the old 
company, mortgage our tax paying powers to provide funds 
and are now asked as individuals to repurchase part of the 
property. The whole thing is a financial absurdity and 



betrays the evident difficulty the water commissioners labor 
under in cutting the rates and at the same time making 
both ends meet. Every privately owned corporation in Oak 
Park supplies meters without charge. The old water com- 
pany did so. Why should not our own, people-owned 
water works be able to do as much ? Has it not the ability 
to do as well as private management ?" 

The same man and a lot of his neighbors say that a cer- 
tain populous abode of sin may freeze over before they 
buy their water meters — and they are looking forward to 
the day when the threatened man with a monkey wrench 
comes around to turn oflf their water for failure to do so. 
If this happens there will be probably some high class dam- 
age suits against the official custodians of Oak Park's water 
works. 



Victor^ Colo., Wants to Sell Water Works 

At a special executive session of the city council of Vic- 
tor, Colo., a resolution was passed to transfer the municipal 
water works system and all rights pertaining to it to any 
buyer who will take over the bonded indebtedness of the 
city, which is about $384,000. 

The question of selling the city water works must be sub- 
mitted to the voters. It is rumored that if the voters should 
indorse the plan to sell, Henry Wilcox & Son of Denver, 
the firm which holds control of the city's bonded debt as 
representatives of various investors in the east, would be 
the purchasers. 

It is improbable that any other financial syndicate or any 
private group of investors would be given inducements to 
take over the system under existing conditions. 

The city also has a warrant indebtedness of about $100,- 
000. All revenues of the town are charged to and kept 
under the general head of the water system receipts and dis- 
bursements, the system being the principal source of city 
revenue. It is believed that in case the prospective transfer 
goes through, the purchasers would incorporate as a pri- 
vate company, and in that case they would be granted 
franchise rights by the present city government. The ques- 
tion of water rates by a private company has not been 
brought up. 



Cheap Juice for the Millionaires 

Pasadena, California, winter home of millionaires and 
cashed-in professional talent, is still sending out reports of 
the alleged success of its municipal electric light plant. 
Not long ago the Pasadena plant tried to induce the Cali- 
fornia Railroad Commission to forbid its competitor, the 
Southern California Edison Company, from maintaining 
low rates. The Commission good-humoredly refused, 
pointing out that Pasadena itself had rate regulating powers 
over the Edison Company, and if it wanted to force up the 
rates of the latter all it had to do was to pass an ordinance. 
As a matter of fact the Edison Company's business has 
been growing rapidly in Pasadena — ^much faster than that 
of the municipal plant. Here is probably where the shoe 
pinches. Not long ago the owner of an electric automobile 
garage in Pasadena was talking in a railroad observation 
car en route Chicago West. Someone asked him if he 
patronized the municipal electric light plant at home. He 
replied that he did not because the service and accommo- 
dations rendered by the Edison Company were far supe- 
rior.. There is no likelihood that the Pasadena public 
plant will ever obtain more than a fraction of the total 
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electrical business of the city, and it will have to supply 
certificates from engineering accounting firms of high stand- 
ing with its annual financial reports before anyone takes 
these reports seriously. The Pasadena plant custodians 
will also have to explain why they charge much more for 
street lighting than other California towns pay private 
companies. The low rate for current charged residential 
and commercial customers fools no one. California is the 
land of cheap electricity. It has been blessed by Provi- 
dence with great water power, oil and natural gas. 



Mankato Citizen Recalls M. O. Experience 

Judge Lorin Cray of Mankato, Minn., is no particular 
friend of service corporations. He has been identified with 
oposition movements but when it comes to considering 
seriously the wisdom of municipal ownership Judge Cray 
can't quite see it. 

In a recent public address he remarked: ''After all, it 
occurs to the writer that while we yet remain ordinary 
human beings, uncontrolled by divine impulses, that the 
safest way to deal with public utilities is to foster private 
ownership and adopt a system of careful regulation, as 
distinguished from actual control. The power exists, and 
the means are at hand, but we should be just." 

Mankato owns its water works. Referring to this Judge 
Cray said: "I for one would be extremely reluctant to 
surrender our water plant to private ownership and yet it is 
unquestionably true, that while our plant was under the 
control of our then board of public works, year after year 
it was officially reported that the system was self sustaining, 
and more, and that a handsome balance went to the city 
treasury annually, when, in fact, owing to inefficient book- 
keeping there was a deficit of a considerable sum each 
year. . 

"The only redeeming feature of the whole system was 
that the people did not know the facts, and this is one of 
the strongest elements of municipal ownership. 

"We need not refer back many eons of time to recall our 
deplorable typhoid epidemic, one of the darkest periods in 
the history of the city. 

"When on that occasion many persons became suddenly 
ill, and it was suggested to the officers who had been for 
several years in charge of our water works that the water 
had become contaminated, they sat complacently in their 
chairs and emphatically denied it, repeatedly asserting that 
it could not be so, and when it was shown that certain 
cisterns, through which the water was allowed to flow in 
order to catch the sediment, were reeking with filth and 
sewage which flowed directly into the supply pipes, they 
with great surprise stated that they then first knew that 
there were any cisterns connected with the water system. 
And when it was discovered that a cut off valve in one of 
the main water pipes leading directly to the pumps was, 
and had for several years been closed, so that the water was 
carried a circuit of several blocks instead of directly to or 
from the pumps, no one could be found who knew why, 
when or by whom this valve was closed." 

Mankato paid dearly by death for this negligence of its 
water works custodians, and some of the victims' relatives 
recovered heavy monetary damages from the city. 

"It is very doubtful," commented Judge Cray, "whether 
all this could have occurred under private ownership or con- 
trol, and had it .so occurred redress would have been swift 
and certain." 



Chicago Burns Its Fin|{ers 

The Sanitary District hydro-electric power — Chicago's 
ambitious effort at municipal ownership — is still in the pub- 
lic eye, and the terms of the notorious low-rate power con- 
tract with the International Harvester Company are under 
public scrutiny. 

In October Trustee Breit introduced a resolution at a 
meeting of the Sanitary Board attacking the contract, 
which was made at a hurriedly called special meeting in 
1908 under the regime of Robert R. McCormick, former 
president. McCormick is no longer on the board. The 
voters took him off. He is the man who said harsh things 
about Public Service when this magazine began to print 
facts about sanitary power mismanagement a few years 
ago. 

The resolution introduced by Trustee Breit, according 
to the Chicago Journal, now reveals the fact that the five- 
year contract with the Harvester Company was made on 
a basis of $15 per kilowatt year — and absurdly low figure 
— while at the same time the city of Chicago was being 
charged on the basis of $15 per horsepower year for Sani- 
tary District power. This means a diflFerence of approxi- 
mately 25 per cent in favor of the Harvester Company, 
since a horsepower is equal only to 75 per cent of a kilowatt. 

Trustee Breit does not charge fraud — merely bad busi- 
ness judgment on the part of McCormick and his asso- 
ciates. Trustee Breit introduced his resolution because 
the company has asked for a five-year extension of the con- 
tract, owing to a peculiar clause which seeks to give the 
company the privilege of a five-year renewal upon the 
terms of the original contract now about to expire. Not 
long after the contract was made the Board adopted a rule, 
sponsored by McCormick, prohibiting contracts for longer 
than five years with any consumer. "It seems they wished 
to deprive all others from getting in on a good thing such 
as the Harvester Company had," said Mr. Breit, according 
to the Journal. 

This newspaper reports one of the Sanitary District 
officials as saying: "It is a singular thing that the Har- 
vester works should be given such an advantage over the 
city. The contract completely ties the hands of the district 
trustees, and unless late developments will show that there 
was collusion in its making the company will continue for 
at least five more years to enjoy this favoritism in rates. 

"The city of Chicago, the largest user of current from 
the district, now is clamoring for additional light; but the 
district, because of lack of power, is unable to furnish 
same, while the Harvester works may go ahead and obtain 
its current at a greatly reduced rate. And the taxpayers 
will continue paying for the deficit through zvhich the Har- 
vester works is the beneficiary/' 

Thus the protests against the Harvester contract and 
the general policy of the McCormick regime — protests to 
the effect that the District should not sell power to private 
consumers below cost, but, on the other hand, should con- 
serve the energy for the municipal uses of Chicago — are 
being affirmed. 

The acts of the McCormick board are shown to be 
against public welfare, stupid and wasteful and appar- 
ently inspired by efforts to luring public favor by cheap 
appeals to corporation prejudice — ^the now familiar grand 
stand manipulations of the term "public ownership." 



Mr. Philip R. Dunton has succeeded T. C. Miller as 
superintendent of the municipal electric-light plant and 
water-works at McPherson, Kan. 
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Following Up Dormant Installations 



By R. F. BONSALL 

Baltlnore Consolidated Gas and Electric Co. 



THE importance of following up dormant installations 
lies in the fact that the Central Station and the cus- 
tomers already have made their investments, and it 
is better to make such investments profitable than it is to 
seek a new field for making the investment. There are 
cases where the sale has been made but where no use is 
made of the equipment installed, and our plans are to get 
the installations into service. 

The Central Station is primarily interested in the use of 
the equipment and not in making the equipment itself. 

Tliere are three distinct classes from which the Central 
Station Company must expect increased business, namely, 
existing buildings not wired for electric service, newly 
erected buildings, and completed buildings wired but not 
using electric service, whether occupied or not. 

The first class has been given special attention by the 
Commercial Section, National Electric Light Association, 
through its committee on "Wiring of Existing Buildings" 
and whose report, I understand, has been given consider- 
able attention by the Central Stations generally, and which 
is the subject of papers presented to this convention. 

The second class, that of new buildings, is one that 
should be given careful consideration by a committee simi- 
lar to the one referred to above, with instnictions to advise 
with architects and builders in compiling standard specifi- 
cations, including service entrances, side-wall switches, 
meter locations, appliance outlets, etc. These matters are 
generally given very little attention in houses erected for 
sale, thereby preventing the purchaser from securing all the 
benefits that should accrue from the use of electric service. 

Coming now to the last class, that is, the house which is 
wired but not connected, it seems that every Central Sta- 
tion should appreciate the potential value of such business, 
and should endeavor in every possible way to introduce 
the use of the service ; at least making the service so easily 
obtained that the question of doing without electric ser- 
vice would not enter the occupant's mind. 

Having these conditions in mind the Baltimore Com- 
pany, sometime ago, inaugurated a plan of connecting ser- 
vice to each one of a row of new houses, waiving the 
usual minimum charge of $i.oo per month, and installing 
on trial an electric washing machine and an electric vacuum 
cleaner, the builder paying at the regular rate per kilowatt 
for such current as consumed by him during the display 
period. This enables the owner to display sample houses 
at night when it was convenient for both husband and wife 
to make the inspection together, and after working hours, 
which allows them to take plenty of time for the inspection. 



The contract used in this campaign provides that the build- 
er shall include the price of this equipment in the selling 
price of the premises and shall pay the company cash, less 
six per cent (6%) upon the consummation of the sale, or 
should the purchaser of the property desire, we would sell 
him this equipment on our regular deferred payment basis. 
The opportunity to display the houses at night was greatly 
appreciated by the builders and we have tiken a consider- 
able number of applications for such service. Upon notice 
from the builder, or owner, or our own people, that the 
premises have been sold or leased, we immediately solicit 
the new owner or tenant for an application under our regu- 
lar schedule. Should the builder not care to make the ap- 
pliance installation we supply service without the minimum 
charge, as this is much the most common class of display 
house connection. 

We have met with such success in getting customers in 
houses that were connected for display purposes that we 
are now considering actively canvassing every owner of 
unoccupied buildings that are wired for electric service to 
sign a display house contract. 

Coming now to the class of cases in which premises oc- 
cupied by a customer are vacated, we have established the 
practice of simply taking a meter reading and leaving the 
installation connected and the service loop and lamp equip- 
ment intact. 

This is a much better plan than our previous practice of 
disconnecting the service, leaving lamps, meter and loop on 
the premises for a period of three months, even though on 
those so disconnected we reconnected about fifty-five per 
cent within the period. It is better, because the owner or 
real estate agent has the use of the service, for showing the 
house during the evening to prospective tenants, and par- 
ticularly because the service is constantly available and 
ready for the use of the new tenants without delay or 
formality, and the tenants who might be satisfied to use 
other forms of illumination, or who might not take the 
trouble to get an application signed, forms the good habit 
of using the service. In this way, the plan makes business 
for the comuany, besides being a convenience to the cus- 
tomer, and it m.eans less expense and trouble to the com- 
pany through cutting down on the routine handling. 

A pad of '^Vacancy Notice'' forms is supplied the busi- 
ness office, outside salesmen, meter readers and collectors, 
and it is their duty, upon learning of any premises being 
vacated, to fill out this form in triplicate, giving as much 
information as possible, forwarding all three copies to the 
checking clerk in the Commercial Department. If we have 
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not received prior notice of such vacancy, the three copies 
are turned over to the "Vacancy Inspector/' who is 
equipped with a motor cycle, whose duty it is to visit the 
I premises, secure the meter reading and such information 
called for by the form as has not been supplied by the per- 
son originating the information, and also information for 
the Real Estate Bureau, turning all three copies back to 
the checking clerk. The original form is used in issuing 
orders on the operating department confirming what has 
been done. The operating department in turn reports the 
order without going to the premises, giving the meter read- 
ing, etc., which report is notice to the bookkeeping depart- 
ment to cjose the account and render a final bill to the 
customer, to the meter department regarding the meter, 
to the distribution department regarding loop, and to the 
lamp department regarding the lamps. The duplicate of 
the **Vacancy Notice*' is sent to the sales department to can- 
vass the vacant premises. The triplicate of this notice is 
used to canvass the former customer at his new address, 
because a person who has used electric service is a good 
prospect. Thus, every cut-out order handled we endeavor 
to turn into two customers, the first being the party mov- 
ing into the cut-out premises making use of the service 
without coming to the office to sign an application ; the sec- 
ond being to promptly follow up the man who is familiar 
with the use of electricity, to secure him as a customer at 
his new address. 

In the case of stores, moving-picture parlors, etc., hav- 
ing a demand of one kilowatt or over, it has been found 
by experience that new tenants usually wish to change the 
lighting or power arrangements, which means that we must 
eventually change the meter, so in these cases we issue or- 
ders on the operating department to disconnect service and 
remove meter and lamps, leaving loop to the building, such 
cases not being handled by the vacancy inspector. 

The vacancy inspector, on visiting a house reported 
"vacant,'' enters the meter reading on a combination no- 
tice and post-card, placing the address on the post-card 
portion. He then attaches this form to the fixture in the 
front hall, so that the new tenant will understand the ser- 
vice is connected and available for immediate use, and will 
know the meter reading from which his account will start. 
Upon the premises being occupied, the tenant signs the post- 
card portion of this form and mails it to the company, 
where it is handled in every respect the same as a signed 
application for service, a copy of our rate schedule being 
sent at once to the customer upon receipt of the card. 

In the event of a difference in the meter reading be- 
tween that on the date the old customer stopped and that 
on which the new customer took possession of the premises, 
an adjustment is easily made, as the company feels that by 
providing a ready means to use its service, it is more than 
compensated for the small amount of current that might 
be used by the owner or real estate agent in displaying the 
house, should he have failed to sign a display application. 

As it seems desirable to not extend the period of allow- 
ing current to remain on a vacant premises over three 
months, the bookkeeping department reports to the com- 
mercial department, at the expiration of eighty days, any 
such premises where we have not secured an application. 
This notice is turned over to the vacancy inspector, and 
should he be unable to secure an application for the prem- 
ises, he issues orders to have the service disconnected, in- 
cluding removal of the lamps, meter and service loop. 

To insure that we will not overlook a vacant premises 
where service has been allowed to remain, we have the reg- 



ular slip in the meter reader's handbook marked "prem- 
ises vacant," and it is the duty of the meter reader when 
reading meters in that section to report of any such prem- 
ises which are occupies, securing the meter reading and 
reporting circumstances direct to the commercial depart- 
ment. We have a further check on such cases by having 
the operating department report at the expiration of the 
three-month period any premises where we have not issued 
orders to permanently disconnect the service, removing the 
lamps, meter and loop. 

A third plan for encouraging the use of current by dor- 
mant installations is through the operation of our real estate 
bureau. All premises reported "vacated" on our daily report 
sheets showing connection and terminations are posted to a 
card record in the usual form kept by real estate agents 
and kept at our business counter for quick reference. The 
list is kept correct by taking out all such cards upon the 
daily reports showing them having been connected. The in- 
formation, as to sale or rental prices, as to the identity of 
the real estate agent, dimensions and other general build- 
ing data, is also obtained and posted. Our vacant real estate 
records show at all times i,ooo or more properties in the 
city. An advertisement appears daily in the real estate want 
ad. columns of the newspapers, calling attention to the free 
information given by the company as to available property. 

Persons inquiring for data are referred by card to prop- 
erty meeting their requirements, and we usually refer from 
lo to 20 cases to each inquirer. The inquiries often number 
several each day, and without doubt, we have directly as- 
sisted, by our plan, in obtaining tenants and thus cus- 
tomers in a large number of instances. 

These various plans of following up dormant installa- 
tions appear to us in Baltimore to be very important. There 
is a minimum of expense and trouble to the company in 
handling the cases in the manner outlined. The customer's 
convenience has been consulted. The business risk to the 
company is at a minimum and the returns are at a maxi- 
mum. These are cases where all the preliminary work of 
inducing the owner to wire the premises has been done, 
and the investment has already been made in the equip- 
ment that uses the current and the company has often 
made its investment in service, meter and lamps also. It 
would indeed be folly to not seek in every way to convert 
these potential sources of revenue into real revenue-pro- 
ducing customers. 



A. C. Weymouth has been appointed assistant to Charles 
McKillip, general superintendent of the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co., Sacramento, Cal. 

Wm. M. Lewis has resigned the position of general man- 
ager of the Rockville (Conn.) Gas & Electric Co. and ac- 
cepted a similar place with the Grand Rapids & Muskegon 
(Mich.) Power Co. Mr. Lewis was identified with the 
Young & Warner lighting interests in Rockville, Willimantic 
and Stratford. 

W. W. Freeman, formerly vice-president of the Brook- 
lyn (N. Y.) Edison Co., now is vice-president and general 
manager of the Columbia Gas Electric Co., of Cincinnati, 
O. This corporation, with its subsidiary companies supplies 
gas, electricity and transportation to Cincinnati, Covington 
and Newport, Ky. 

Leon Snyder has been appointed assistant division su- 
perintendent of the Baker, Sherman, Harper, Springwells 
and Chene extension lines of the Detroit (Mich.) United 
Railway to succeed Boyd S. Brown, resigned. 
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Commercial Department in the Gas Business 



By R. E. TURRENTINE 

C«BiBierclal Manager* Honston Gas & Fuel Company 



The commercial department should start at the gasholders 
and end at the cashier's window, for, between these two 
widely separated places much of the profits of the company 
depend on the co-operation of the different departments 
with the commercial department. 

The commercial manager should not only be in close 
touch with all the other operating departments but he 
should also have a voice in the councils of every one of 
those departments, for every one of them can favorably or 
adversely affect the net results of the commercial depart- 
ment and, through it, the company's profits. 

It is necessary that the shop fully co-operate with the 
commercial department. Promptness in connection, repair 
or attention to mechanical "trouble" often means the gain 
or loss of a prospect or an actual customer or the loss of 
their good will and friendly feeling toward the company. 
Little occasional talks with the foreman and fitters, if prop- 
erly made, will create a feeling with them that they are not 
a separate body "flocking off by themselves*' but a neces- 
sary part of the whole, whose co-operation with the other 
departments — and especially with the Commercial Depart- 
ment — means "team work" and greater success to the 
company. 

Construction* Erection* ''Inatallation*' Departments 

Here the same conditions occur as in the shop. Prompt- 
ness and thoroughness in the erection and connection of 
stoves, ranges and other appliances, fixtures or fittings 
means a record that keeps customers and keeps them satis- 
fied and a reputation for such promptness and thorough- 
ness is often the winning card in landing a prospect. 

During the past summer the sale of a gas range depended 
on its being completely installed at 5:00 p. m., when the 
order was only taken at 2 130 p. m. Our other departments 
always work with us and it was delivered, connected and 
in use within the time allowed and we had secured not only 
a sale and a customer, but a first-class advertiser for us, 
simply because of the co-operation of our installing force. 

Accuracy in reading meters helps to build up the reputa- 
tion of the gas company. Wrong meter readings give the 
commercial department a lot of unnecessary work and cause 
dissatisfaction among the patrons and should be remedied 
as quickly as possible. 

By being in close touch with the inspectors and giving 
them a good talk on this subject now and then, it will tend 
to make them more careful and will also tend to make them 
keep a strict watch on meters that are "dead ones," and 
report them each day. 

The commercial manager should understand how to look 
up an account in the ledger. Sometim-es a thorough in- 
vestigation of the readings of meters which have been 
moved from one address to another discloses errors in the 
readings and dates which could have been located in no 
other way. 

He should at all times have free access to the books,, 
and it should be understood by the accounting department 
that any inquiry from the commercial department should 
have prompt and accurate reply. 

For a somewhat similar reason the commercial manager 
should have control of the meter reading department. li 



this is directly under his eye and reports its work to him, 
he can often use to advantage — in both sales and com- 
plaints — the instant and thorough knowledge he has of its 
operation. 

Collections 

It is a good policy for the commercial manager to have 
charge also of the "credit line." Delay caused by a separate 
"credit department" may often lose a prospect, a customer 
or a sale, or be the cause of a great waste of time and 
effort on the part of the salesman. 

H the commercial manager is also the "credit man" and 
sees a good prospect who is also a "good credit" he in- 
structs his salesman to "go after it and get it." The sales- 
man then can close the deal knowing that the order will be 
accepted. 

In this manner the payments for all ranges and appli- 
ances are always under the eye of the commercial manager, 
and he will see that the payments are made, knowing that 
he is responsible for the opening of that account. 

The fact of all collections coming under the eye of the 
commercial manager gives him a chance to keep up with the 
parties who owe balances at other addresses and moved out 



Anchor Your Trade 

to Translux 
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their stock by the adoption of only such lines as will 
become permanent features — lines that arc'T)road 
enough, and good enough to meet every demand. 
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it. A stamp will bring our new Catalog. 
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forgetting to pay the bill up to the time the meter was 
taken out. These balances are straightened out and put on 
the bill at the present address. 

The **double rate" system of collecting old accounts has 
proven itself a great help in that matter. Not only does the 
gas company profit by this system, but it has become popu- 
lar with the delinquents who find it an easy way to pay 
their old accounts and still have the use of the gas. 

When this system was installed about seven years ago 
we had on our books from 50 to 75 consumers who owed 
from $15.00 to $75.00 on gas. This was enough to turn 
any one man gray-headed to handle. After explaining to 
the consumer the manner in which 123^^ cents was applied 
on their old account and I2j^ cents was for the present 
supply of gas we had no opposition. Since then we have 
installed stoves in this manner and have the thanks of 
many customers who could not find a way to make the 
regular payments on the appliance. 

Handling off Complaints 

This is a portion of the business that requires much 
patience, experience and tact and can only be done satisfac- 
torily by personal contact with the customer. 

The method of settling complaints by letter is not advo- 
cated by this office, much more can be accomplished in ten 
minutes at the office by a man-to-man talk or a reasoning 
talk with a lady, than can be done with a dozen letters. 

One must know the facts that are connected with each 
complaint, such as excessive bills, and must keep up with 
the weather conditions. 

A leak complaint or order must be thoroughly investi- 



gated, all orders or calls pertaining to it filed so the com- 
mercial manager can see what the nature of the leak is. 

It is absolutely necessary that every range installed should 
be inspected by a demonstrator and we have obtained some 
very good results from the use of a lady demonstrator. The 
main work of a demonstrator is the regulation and demon- 
stration of the stoves at the time of their installation, at 
this time seeing that the housewife thoroughly understands 
the lighting and use of every part. 

In answer to a complaint against the oven because of her 
inability to brown biscuits, our demonstrator called on a 
lady of this place and called her attention to the different 
sized baking pans being used for different purposes and 
showed her how to bake biscuits in seven minutes, much to 
her delight. 

Many ladies complain of not being able to broil steak 
without burning the same but after the correct use of the 
boiler has been demonstrated to them they are perfectly 
satisfied and are glad to know that the gas company is in- 
terested enough to send a demonstrator to them. 

Tips to Salesmen 

There are many ways in which a salesman may gain in- 
formation for the sale of a gas stove, one of which is to 
be on friendly terms with rental agencies and moving and 
storage companies. 

To keep in touch with all vacant houses and keep a watch- 
ful eye on houses in the course of construction. 

During the past year our meter inspectors' and sales- 
men's desks were facing each other and many good pros- 
pects were found and turned in by the meter inspectors at 
our regular morning meetings. 
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In many instances the shop employes have shown their 
interest in the sales department and turned in prospects that 
have produced good results. 

Co-operation of the shop department, shop foreman and 
fitters is an invaluable help to any commercial department. 

By installing this bi-monthly system we have eliminated 
the work and difficulty, which most companies experience 
at the end of each month, of the piling up of all the work 
in making out bills, etc. 

We handle one-half of the consumers from the ist to the 
loth and the other one-half from the 15th to the 25th. This 
gives us a chance to keep up the other work as we go along, 
such as booking meters and posting. 

Houston with its many railroads supplies us with a good 
share of consiuners who are paid on the i6th of each 
month. By dividing the discount days we not only have 
more time to make out the bills and attend to our other 
work, but we are better able to regularly look after the 
interest of our consumers. We have so divided these dates 
that the consumers living in the section where most of the 
railroad people are, are given a chance to pay their bills on 
the i6th or before the 25th. The down town and office 
consumers have from the ist to the loth in which to take 
advantage of the discount day. 

SammiBtf Up tk« Gampalin 

Twelve years ago a prospect had to look up the gas com- 
pany in order to get new main extensions or connections, 
the company taking its time to consider such extensions and 
connections. Very often the book-keeper was sent from 
the office to investigate the possibility of such an extension. 
This was done when he had nothing else to do. 

About nine years ago we joined the progressive class, the 
first thing done was to enlarge the supply pipes in certain 
districts where the supply was insufficient to meet the de- 
mand during the peak load hours. 

We then employed a man to write some newspaper ads. 

About four months later the first salesman was employed, 
working on salary and commission. The results of this, 
man's work were beyond the company's expectations and 
served to open the field for new work and the addition of 
another salesman to the force. 

About seven years ago the present commercial manager 
took active charge of what was then known as the sales 
and collection department. At that time there were num- 
bers of people who were living on the gas mains who were 
not consumers. 

Six salesmen we asked for, not only once but several 
times, until finally consent was given under protest that 
the company would go bankrupt, paying so many salesmen. 
The managgr argued that the company would go bankrupt 
unless there was more new business coming in so he got the 
salesmen. 

The first real campaign started then and there, the men 
in the sales department and advertising department first 
issued a book and some reading matter which was left in 
every home in the city, by the salesmen, who made a com- 
plete canvass of the whole city. This canvass was made in 
about six weeks and resulted far beyond the expectations of 
the company. 

The salesmen were weeded out and four of the best con- 
tinued the good work, which has averaged from 300 to 400 
new stoves on new commissions and old mains each year. 



Electricity In the Modem Dairy 

Popular demand for a purer milk supply has resulted in 
the perfection of a mechanical milking machine. This 
machine has proved its worth in more than one large dairy 
and great results are expected from it, even to the extent 
of revolutionizing that branch of the milk industry. 

The machine is nothing more nor less than a vacuum sys- 
tem operated by an electric motor and a rotary vacuum 
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pump. A 2-h.p. motor is found to be ample to do the work, 
running at 1,710 rev., belted to the pump running at 300 
rev. A vacuum of 16 inches is easily maintained. Nature's 
method is simulated as closely as possible by a series of 
pulsations in the steady vacuum strain. This is done by 
filling up the vacuum in each chamber by atmospheric pres- 
sure using a pair of valves. Some cows are harder milkers 
than others, which necessitates the slowing up of the strokes 
of the valve to about 54 per minute, while in other cases 
as high as 72 strokes work to good advantage. 

The capacity of the machine is about twenty cows per 
hour and the fact that the milking is done so quietly and 
so regularly, not only gives a higher percentage of butter 
fat in the milk, but the life of the herd is considerably 
lengthened. In the words of a Colorado dairyman: "It 
improves the quality of labor; it does away with cheap, 
careless milkers and tenders, for one can now afford to pay 
good wages to steady, careful and skilled men." 

The machine is very easily cleaned, special brushes being 
used for all rubber parts, which are left in sanitary recep- 
tacles until needed again. 

The product passes through a cooler, brine being circu- 
lated by a pump from a shaft connecting with the electric 
motor. When cooled, the milk is ready for the bottling de- 
partment. 

To the consumer the milking machine means in the long 
run, not only a richer product, but an assurance of purity. 
It should find ready adoption in dairies alive to methods of 
improvement. 

Artificial Lighting of Hospitals 

In the field of illumination perhaps no section deserves 
more consideration than hospital lighting. Quite recently 
John Darch, a member of council of the Illuminating En- 
gineering Society (London), read a valuable paper upon 
the subject before the Royal Sanitary Institute. 

In the lighting of public buildings, and particularly hos- 
pitals, in London and other large cities, there is a trade uni- 
formity in the matter of fittings, etc. There is generally 
the ordinary lo-in. opal shade hung from a pendant or in- 
sulated cord, and this class of fitting does duty in consulting 
room, operating theater, corridor, kitchen, etc. Mr. Darch 
says of it: "The shade affords no protection to the eyes, 
and is particularly detrimental to the comfort of both pa- 
tient and nurse and injurious to the eyesight." 

Another "detrimental" is the swanneck bracket with a 
shade that shades nothing. Such brackets are to be found 
in many hospitals, causing the patient a maddening discom- 
fort, the point of light having a fascination for the eye, 
and a most unnerving effect upon the patient. 

In dealing with the question of the luminant, Mr. Darch 
said: "It is not so much of a question of gas versus elec- 



tric light, or in fact any other illuminant, as the application 
of the science of illumination of the room." 

The evils of glare must be avoided, and especially in 
wards where the patients are necessarily in a recumbent 
position. No units should be fixed in such a position as 
permits the patient to see the naked light, nor is it desir- 
able to shade the light and so lose a large proportion of its 
light-giving capability. The position of each unit or group 
of units must provide against the evils of excessive bril- 
liancy or violent contrasts of light and shade, of heat rays 
and actinism; at the same time the light should be sufficient, 
to avoid eye-strain, a condition which proves of .great 
trouble with the patient. r 

Indirect lighting by means of inverted electric arc lamps 
will, Mr. Darch considers, serve well in many parts of a 
hospital, but they would be too dazzling for patients who 
have to lie continuously on their backs; a good effect may 
be obtained by indirect lighting with metal filament lamps 
placed inside a shade or metal bowl or dish, enameled white 
on the inside. This should be hung as low as convenient; 
the lamp, however, should not be placed too low in the bowl. 

In most hospital wards it is usual to keep a light all night ; 
such night lights may well be a 2-c.p. filament lamp, care- 
fully shaded, or perhaps a better arrangement would be in- 
direct lighting by means of an 8-c.p. lamp fitted in a small 
bowl, as already described. 

Patient's lights are best placed at the head of each bed; 
the point of light should not be within reach of the patient's 
eyes, and sufficiently high not to radiate heat On the patient's 
head; an illumination of 4 foot candles will be quite suffi- 
cient for any ordinary purposes. 



New Booklet on Translux Ware 

The Pittsburgh Lamp, Brass & Glass Company has just 
issued a handsome booklet descriptive of the company's 
famous Translux ware. In presenting the book to the 
trade the company says : , 

"Most of those who. will receive our 1913-14 catalogue 
are already familiar with the high illuminating efficiency, 
as well as other superior qualities, of the Translux ware 
in general. It only remains for us to say, in offering our 
new catalogue to the trade, that we have an unusual assort- 
ment of bowl, semi-bowl, flared and ornamental ball and 
bowl types, which you may conscientiously offer to your 
trade as the last word in ornamental and serviceable il- 
lumination, direct and semi-direct lighting problems. 

"The feature of diffusion of light with a low absorption 
equivalent has always been, and continues to be, our con- 
stant study, greatly enhancing the value of efficiency and 
consequent economy. For all of these reasons Translux 
occupies an enviable position in the trade as a highly effi- 
cient economic solution of illuminating problems. 

"The elegant simplicity of the designs commends it for 
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office and household use, because of the ease with which it 
is kept clean and the pellucid appearance preserved. While 
retaining the best of the standard models heretofore shown, 
numerous new designs have been added, all with an eye 
to the preservation of harmonious decorative effects and 
in accordance, architecturally, with the demands of the 
most fastidious." 



A Metallic Sand Spout of Unusual Durability 

Electric traction officials and car builders are manifesting 
considerable interest in a spout known as the J-M Metallic 
Sand Spout which it is claimed will outwear any other form 
of spout on the market. 

This device consists of a remarkably strong metal ribbon 
wound spirally, the edges being crimped or turned in dur- 
ing the winding, forming a continuous interlocking metal 
spout that can be bent to the desired curve without fear of 
fracture. 

The J-M Metallic Spout withstands a crushing strain of 
300 lbs. to each four turns of its spirals, and can not break 
square, flatten or bend beyond the give of its interlocking 
metal spirals. 

Therefore leaks are impossible — a very common occur- 
rence with ordinary coiled wire. spouts which readily kink 
and leave an opening that gradually enlarges, permitting 
the sand to leak out. 

Ordinary spouts, if accidentally caught, unwind with 
little resistance, and are likely to whip around and injure 
anyone standing close to the car. As J-M Metallic Spout 
withstands a pulling strain of 1,000 to 3,000 lbs. it can not 
unwind if it strikes an obstruction. 

This spout is supplied either in stiff or flexible form so 
that it can be set rigidly in any position or adjusted to sand 
the curves. It is furnished with plain couplings or with 
couplings for either DeWitt or Ridlon Sand Boxes. Stand- 
ard diameter i^ inches; lengths 30 inches and 36 inches. 
Special sizes made to order. 
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A Handicap Upon 
Industry 

A QUESTION which has been bother- 
ing a good many people in these 
days of effort to penalize service corpo- 
rations for successful accomplishment is: 

**If a man is not allowed to retain the 
fruits of his labor, will he work?'* 

It is not fair to expect a service com- 
pany to build up its business, widely ex- 
tend service, perfect service and strive 
for economies in management when all 
that it gains is wiped out by forced rate 
reductions and excessive taxes. 

The starved horse cannot pull his 
share of the load. 



The Prospect of Increased Electric Rates 

The American public is familiar with the frequently suc- 
cessful efforts of the so-called independent telephone com- 
panies to increase rates for service in order to cover the 
legitimate cost of operation. Not a little has been heard of 
the growing necessity for either increasing street railway 
fares or decreasing the length of haul. Prospective advance 
in the prices charged for electric light and power service, 
however, is something distinctly new to a people grown 
accustomed to a constantly diminishing rate scale. 

An effort upon the part of many electric service com- 
panies — and gas companies, as well — to advance rates is 
not improbable within the forthcoming year. The cause will 
lie principally in the mounting tax burdens, which in many 
cases are jeopardizing a reasonable operating profit. 

The electric and gas companies have had to cope with 
pronounced increases in practically everything entering into 
the cost of production during the last half dozen years. 
Fuel, oil, labor, superintendence, construction materials, ac- 
counting and legal expense (in many cases the result of 
state and municipal regulation) have all cost the corpora- 
tions more and more. To offset these added expenses large 
sums have been invested in modern machinery and appa- 
ratus of the most efficient type, and the utmost has been 
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done toward the centralization of production and the group- 
ing and tying in of available markets within transmission 
distance. 

Now, it would seem, the economies of production on a 
large scale and the widening and intensive cultivation of 
the market, have been overtaken by the labor and material 
cost sheet, plus interest on the capital necessary to install the 
mechanical improvements. Heavy increases in local taxes — 
leaving the national corporation and income taxes out of 
consideration entirely — coming at this particular time all 
over the country are sufficient in a great number of cities to 
deprive electric and gas service companies of a fair return 
upon their investment. 

The statements made in this editorial are based upon con- 
versations with practical public utility operators facing just 
such situations as described. These men have exhausted 
every means in their power to hold expenses and taxes with- 
in reasonable limits and to make their income statements 
free from red totals, and they say that the only way out 
which they can see will be by means of increased rates for 
service. 

Everywhere is felt the gradual encroachment of multi- 
plied tax burdens, due chiefly to heavy increases in expendi- 
tures and bonded debt for works and improvements of var- 
ious kinds, and occasionally for indulgence in doubtful ex- 
periments in the municipal ownership of public utilities. 
Sometimes the bonded debt is enlarged to obtain cash for 
running expenses, and for nothing resembling permanent 
improvements, such as a bond issue made by Chicago with- 
in the year. 

In the effort to raise by taxation the funds necessary to 
meet government expenses of all kinds the public utility 
companies, including the railroads, have been the hard- 
est hit of all industrial groups. They have been elected to 
bear altogether unfair and excessive proportions in compari- 
son with other property. More than a few such corpora- 
tions today are paying out from lo to 15 per cent of their 
gross earnings in taxes. They cannot long exist under this 
state of affairs. 

Attempts to advance service rates will be one of the rem- 
edies which at least some of the corporations will try. 

The prevalence of rate-reduction efforts on the part of 
communities, city officials and some of the state utilities 
commissions add to the weight of the problem. The scarcity 
of capital and inability to procure it for needed extensions 
and improvements is a serious complication. Just how the 
service companies of the country are to perform their prop- 
er part in the business of our cities during the next few 
years is a formidable question. 



Financing Extra Dry 

City Electrician Palmer recently showed the Chicago 
Council's finance committee that the Sanitary Canal Dis- 
trict was selling electricity for Chicago street lighting at 
less than cost. Sanitary District Trustees appeared and 
said it wasn't so; that the Sanitary District's treasury was 
full and overflowing, and that of the 300-odd arms of 
government in and around Chicago it was the most pros- 
perous. 

This same Sanitary District has demanded a $7,500,000 
tax assessment to satisfy its needs in 1914. The figure is 
more than twice the annual average taxes raised for the 
district during its life of 24 years. The sum wanted for 
next year is greater than similar taxes for any single year 
when the heaviest construction work on the main canal — 
long finished — was in progress. It is explained, however, 
that the Sanitary Board has decided to quit issuing bonds 
and do all construction work with money raised by taxation. 

Most citizens will agrree that some restraint on bond 
emission is desirable. The district has a present bonded 



debt around $65,000,000, or more than twice the bonded 
debt of the City of Chicago. But there are certain features 
in the present and past financial demands of the board 
which are entitled to attention. 

Many times Chicagoans were told that the great Drainage 
Canal would be a self-supporting or nearly self-supporting 
institution, deriving enormous revenues from the sale of 
electricity generated by its zvater power and from the 
dockage privileges and warehouse and factory sites along 
its shores. In the face of the $7,500,000 tax demand for 
1914, these golden assurances turn pathetic — particularly so 
to the hard-pressed taxpayers of Chicago and suburbs. 
Yet when the City Electrician undertakes to show that the 
district is underselling its electrical energy he is hooted 
down. 

Oscar E. Hewitt, a newspaper writer, has dug up some 
vouchers for wine, whiskey, cigars and junkets indicating 
that in the good old days when the canal was being built, 
and the canal tax levies were much lower than at present, 
the Trustees felt no pinch of poverty. Altogether nearly 
$20,000 of the taxpayers* money was spent in this way, 
largely in entertaining distinguished visitors and in trips to 
Washington. Mr. Hewitt concludes that if the district 
had money for this sort of thing then, it ought to be able 
to moderate its tax requisitions now. 

« * * 

Another Warning from James J. Hill 

A great many individuals fairly familiar with the facts 
agree in the main with the plain-spoken statements of Mr. 
James J. Hill to the Investment Bankers' Association. Mr. 
Hill told the bankers that the country was suffering acutely 
from a great inflation and over-issue of bonds and other 
securities. He criticised the financial methods of industrial 
corporations, and the extravagant and improvident finan- 
cing of states and municipalities. What he said of the rail- 
roads, however, may very appropriately be applied to public 
utility companies as well. It was as follows : 

"Without undue preference for the interest to which 
most of my active life has been given I think I may say 
that the railroad bonds of this country, as a rule, have re- 
mained faithful to their trust. For one thing, it is practical- 
ly impossible to place an over-issue of railway bonds. A 
railroad's business cannot be discontinued. While it may 
and does suffer from unjust legislative and other assaults 
that add to its expenses and subtract from its revenues, it 
enjoys as a compensation security through the courts against 
actual confiscation. The road and its belongings will al- 
ways remain there. They can always be operated. They 
must be operated by somebody. Therefore, the security 
cannot altogether vanish, and experience has shown that it 
will eventually bring, under wise management, some return 
in the most desperate cases." 

Mr. Hill made a terrific arraignment of governmental ex- 
travagance and reckless borrowing. He said : 

"In a study of credit made some time ago I showed that 
the net ordinary expenses of the United States government 
had increased 1.4 per cent between 1870 and 1890, and 121.4 
per cent between 1890 and 1908; while between 1890 and 
190Q the expenditures of the thirty states from which re- 
liable reports could be obtained had increased 201.6 per 
cent. 

"Most of our cities are mad spenders: intent only on se- 
curing an increased margin for bond issues by raising the 
assessed valuation. Not a few of them are meeting part of 
their current expenditures bv issuing bonds while refund- 
ing, instead of levying taxes to pay at maturity, has become 
the almost invariable rule. 

"Several large cities whose credit has always stood high 
have offered bonds within the last few months without 
finding takers, even at an increased interest rate. This col- 
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lapse of the market is due not only to a relative scarcity of 
investment capital at the time, but also to an underlying con- 
sciousness on the part of the public that the danger line has 
been reached. 

**A state, county, or city has no income or resources aside 
from taxation. Public buildings, public improvements, 
schoolhouses and the apparatus of fire departments could 
not be sold without dissolving the community itself. They 
are only imaginary assets. 

*'The issue of bonds in excessive volume has, therefore, 
compelled the buyer to consider a possible inability of the 
people to pay. That point will presently be reached unless 
we sharply correct the prevailing policy. 

"The unchecked rage for borrowing affects not only those 
who issue and those who sell securities, making it more dif- 
ficult to place bonds, but also general business operations, 
by lessening the supply of available free capital and in- 
creasing the price at which it can be had. 

''If the true story of all municipal indebtedness, now con- 
cealed behind various temporary makeshifts, so as to main- 
tain an ostensible credit and help push out the annual crop 
of new or refunding bonds, could be told, it would shock the 
country and give pause even to the advocates of unlimited 
expenditure for public purposes.** 



The Uniform Electric Rate Association 

An alleged organization styled the "Uniform Electric 
Rate Association** has called upon and received a lengthy 
opinion from Lawyer Louis D. Brandeis upon a hypothetical 
electric rate question bearing small relation to the facts as 
they exist. An effort was made to commit Mr. Brandeis to 
the position that a sliding rate scale, with lower prices for 
power than for lighting service, was discriminatory and il- 
legal, but Mr. Brandeis evaded the question. In effect he 
says that service costing like prices must be sold for like 
prices — with which every central station operator in the 
country will agree. 

It would be interesting to know the personnel of the 
"Uniform Electric Rate Association." Its mouthpiece ap- 
pears to be a monthly publication devoted to encouraging 
the installation of isolated electric plants — that is, indi- 
vidual electric plants, complete and self-contained, in large 
oflice buildings, factories, hotels, etc. This publication is 
the consistent and unremitting foe of the electric service 
companies — otherwise the central stations. 

The editors and publishers of the magazine referred to 
are consulting engineers, specializing in designing and con- 
structing isolated power plants. They make no secret of this 
fact. They advertise it as widely as possible and give much 
of their own space to describing their work. In a sense their 
magazine is merely their house organ, persistently advoca- 
ting their own line of business. 

These engineer-publishers would like to see central sta- 
tion rates everywhere as high as possible. The higher the 
rates the better are their opportunities for profitable em- 
ployment. In this they are backed by the stationary steam 
engineers and firemen, and the latter can hardly be blamed, 
for the employment of central station service sometimes 
means the loss of their jobs. The interests mentioned en- 
deavored to force the New York Edison Company to raise 
ivholescUe rates by instituting a suit before the Public 
Service Commission. 

It is difficult to understand from whom the alleged "L^ni- 
form Electric Rate Association" could recruit membership, 
other than from the specially interested consulting engi- 
neers, the stationary engineers and firemen, manufacturers 
specializing in isolated plant equipment and professional 
enemies of the service companies. Manufacturers and busi- 
ness men would not be interested, because they want lower, 
not higher, electric rates. The residence consumer who 



knows anything about the subject recognizes the fact that 
low rates for electric power used during the day, and in 
large amounts by large customers, permit the service com- 
panies to reduce the rates charged for lighting at night when 
everyone must have it. State commissions, courts and even 
the most radical anti-corporation experts have all recognized 

the necessity and justice of differential electric rates. 

* * * 

Warriors Boosting Their Trade 

A report submitted to the recent meeting of The National 
Municipal League at Toronto, favored dividing the regula- 
tion of service corporations between city officials and state 
commissions. Recommendations offered proposed to leave 
matters relating to competition, stock and bond issues, ac- 
counts and publicity to state commissions, and apparently all 
other subjects to local authorities. 

The folly of dividing governmental responsibility is sel- 
dom in doubt. Conflicts between the two sources of author- 
ity are bound to rise. The acts of one will serve to cloak 
evasion of the orders of the other. Neither the public nor 
the corporations are likely to be benefited. 

The plan recommended to the National Municipal League 
parallels that now being actually tried out in California. 
More than 15 cities of that state have already voted volun- 
tarily to place their utility companies under the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the state commission. A serious case ques- 
tioning the power of the state commission is now before the 
California Supreme Court, being the result of the com- 
mission's refusal to permit electric competition at Stockton. 

We observe that the committee chairman submitting the 
report to The National Municipal League is a gentleman 
who endeavors to sell his services as a franchise expert to 
municipalities, civic bodies, or others not identified with 
the utility companies. The more disputes and bickerings be- 
tween cities and corporations, the more opportunities are af- 
forded for his services. State commissions representing 
the people have their own experts regularly employed and 
are chiefly interested in bringing about speedy, just and 
peaceful settlement of utility controversies. The greater 
the success of the commissions the fewer became the jobs for 
franchise experts hiring out to make war on the corpora- 
tions. 

The suggestions made at Toronto, with their disagreeable 
reflections upon the integrity of utility commissioners, cheer- 
fully ignore the fact that attempts at local regulation have 
been plentiful in the past and practically without exception, 
failures. 



Good Will Advertising 

The wise service manager encourages company publicity 
of a favorable kind, rather than a policy of silence and ne- 
gation, and he tries to put the spirit of his management 
into his newspaper advertising. He is bound to obtain some 
unfavorable publicity — every large business must expect it 
— but a little bad publicity cannot remove the impression of 
a considerable amount of previous good publicity. In the 
long run the public will judge the company as it deserves to 
be judged — provided the right kind of advertising is done. 

Every industry and every particular business establish- 
ment has its family skeletons; its back yard and garbage. 
The successful business man makes the public see the front 
of the house and the well-kept lawn. There is much that is 
desirable about the place, even though the alley persists in 
getting cluttered up. But nobody looks at the alley because 
the front of the place is so attractive. 

While other industries have directed public attention to 
the good features of their business — largely through ad- 
vertising — the service operators have commonly overlooked 
the tremendous importance of emphasizing the many splen- 
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did features of their work and its social values which are 
unequivocally beneficial and to their credit. Here is where 
advertising and especially newspaper advertising can be of 
the most useful service imaginable to the utilities. 

I he first paragraph of a booklet recently issued to the 
patrons of the electric service company of Minneapolis, 
reads : 

''You are always welcome. 

**Our customers and the general public are always wel- 
come at our office, one part of which has been fitted up as a 
customers* lobby on the first floor. Here will be found pub- 
lic writing tables, telephones, stationery and comfortable 
furniture for those waiting to transact business or meet 
friends." 

Here is an old department store idea but one undoubtedly 
worth its weight in gold to service corporations. 

The expenditure of reasonable amounts of money by ser- 
vice corporations in explaining themselves and their prob- 
lems to the public is clearly in line with good public policy, 
inasmuch as the oppression or unjust treatment of the cor- 
poration results in poor service, lack of needed extensions 
and occasionally embroils a whole community in bitter war- 
fare. Advertising work of this kind has been commended 
by State Utility Commissions on the ground that it was the 
duty of the corporation to give the public the facts and to 
help the people understand the true economic questions in- 
volved. 

*. * * 

November Elections 

Election results of November 5th on the whole were 
reassuring to citizens believing in sanity, order and pros- 
perity. Mayor Lunn of Schenectady, N. Y., failed for re- 
election, thus proving the general rule with socialist admin- 
istrations. One term is about their limit. In Cincinnati 
and Louisville the mayoralty candidates conspicuously at- 
tacking the service corporations were defeated. Baker 
succeeded in holding on to the mayoralty of Cleveland, but 
by a greatly reduced plurality. Rabid candidates of the 
Progressive party for state, national and municipal office 
were quite generally and badly beaten. In New York city, 
the downfall of Tammany was inevitable, and in all prob- 
ability 'the proverbial yellow dog could have won the 
mayoralty over Judge McCall. The success of the Demo- 
crats in Massachusetts, Maryland, New Jersey and else- 
where would seem to indicate that the people are desirous 
of giving that party a full tryout. In a large measure these 
victories reflect a qualified and tentative approval of the 
Wilson policies, and the legislation so far enacted at Wash- 
ington. At present the majority evidently wish to see just 
how the Democratic plans and reforms will actually serve 
the needs of the country and is willing to give those in 
power a clear road. The real verdict will be given in No- 
vember, 1916. 

* * ♦ 

The Panama Canal 

The Socialists are pointing to the Panama Canal as ir- 
refutable evidence of the constructive power of public 
ownership, when the truth is that the canal is distinctly a 
proper function for government proprietorship. The main 
difficulty was in getting the government to go ahead and 
build the canal in response to the popular will. The great 
waterway could not have been completed with minimum 
loss of life and property without an organization clothed 
with broad police powers which no private corporation 
operating under the American flag could or would wish to 
assume. 

As to engineering success, largely the result of organiza- 
tion and personal leadership, the right man was found by a 
process of selection, which eliminated two predecessors. 



Colonel Goethals merely happened to come from the United 
States Army — the same army denounced by the Socialists 
and akin to the militia which the Illinois Federation of 
Labor officially advises its members not to join. 

The man who built the Panama Canal does not in the 
slightest resemble the ordinary municipal ownership poli- 
tician. The one is the highest type of efficiency, ability and 
special knowledge. For whom he works is doubtless his 
smallest concern, so long as the task is in the public welfare. 
The work itself and its successful accomplishment are the 
things that actuate such men. 

Contrast men like Goethals with the shifty proprietor of 
the Red Front Furniture Store, with one eye on the mayor- 
alty chair and the other on his bank balance — loudly espous- 
ing a municipal ownership platform. 

We all know that subordinate positions in municipal 
service do not attract young men with talent and ambitions. 
The youths of today are wise in their generation, and those 
who mean to rise cannot picture success in the droning 
atmosphere of the city hall or via the civil service route. 
Military and naval careers still make their appeals to the 
young man, but he regards the ordinary employe in muni- 
cipal service as a pensioner. 

As for the technical man of maturity — who is capable of 
designing and operating electric, gas. street railway and 
telephone properties — it is impossible for him to imagine a 
connection with a city government promising permanence, 
advancement, reputation and competence. He may wish, as 
most men do, to serve the people in broad and useful ways, 
but he knows that his genuine opportunities for doing so 
are far better with a private corporation than with a muni- 
cipal government. 

It is good for all of us that the ideals and performances 
of municipal government should be improved, and that the 
standards of service corporation conduct should be raised. 
But to place uncalled-for and unnecessary burdens of pub- 
lic utility operation upon systems of community administra- 
tion still far from efficient is not the way to obtain results. 

♦ ♦ * 

Idaho Commission Rules on Competition 

The Utilities Commission of Idaho has followed the pre- 
cedents set by many other state commissions in ruling 
against proposed competitive service companies. In the 
case of the Adams County Light and Power Company, the 
Idaho Commission said: 

"The law was not enacted for the purpose of creating 
competitive action between two or more individuals or cor- 
porations furnishing such service, but rather to control and 
regulate them so as to avoid the evil effects of monopoly: 
and where a utility occupying a field has generally served 
such field so that the advent of a second utilitv would 
merely serve to divide the business, such competition be- 
comes an economic w^aste bv reason of the duplication of 
investment, which it was the intention of the statutes to 

eliminate." 

* * * 

Results from Civic Associations 

Efficiency in public aflPairs is reflected in every line of a 
concise report recently issued by the Minneapolis Civic and 
Commerce Association showing what it had done within a 
year. Concrete accomplishments were too many to leave 
room for self laudation or windy predictions. Every resi- 
dent of Minneapolis who reads the report must experience 
confidence in the ability of the Association to act decisively 
in matters of importance affecting the whole community. 

Not the least interesting is a reference pertaining to co- 
operation with the electric service company in the interest 
of several suburban towns and another concerning a street 
railway controversy. The Municipal Committee, it appears 
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^'took under consideration controversy between street rail- 
Avay company and south side citizens with reference lo re- 
routing of street car lines. After careful investigation, sug- 
gested a compromise route which was substantially adopted 
by council." 

"Investigation and recommendation of Municipal Com- 
mittee, upon request of merchants from outlying towns for 
temporary installation of electric wires by General Electric 
Company to furnish light and power to these towns, resulted 
in permit from council for installation of this service and 
understanding that underground conduits would eventually 
le laid." 

More work like this upon the part of civic bodies would 
smooth out and prevent the frequent bitter disputes involv- 
ing public and service companies and doing no good to 
•either. 



Wisconsin's Increased Tax Burden 

Wisconsin is probably the foremost state in the Union in 
the actual adoption of Socialistic innovations such as state 
life insurance, workmen's compensation, the income tax, 
-etc. For the year 1913 the state tax levy was $4,683,053. In 
1912 it was $2,600,000. The people of Wisconsin are com- 
plaining a great deal about the increase. The figures quoted 
do not show necessarily that Wisconsin is on the wrong 
track. But they do prove a tremenduously increased finan- 
cial burden upon the people in what is called "the most 
progressive state." 



Watered Stock 

Utility operators familiar with financial methods common 
to industrial concerns have been amazed at the wholesale 
denunciation of a limited amount of "water" in the capital- 
ization of service companies. They know that where "water" 
does not exist in industrial securities, excessive profit per- 
centages are the rule with successful businesses In their 
own case capital inflation commonly is the simple result of 
necessity, the purchasers of public utility securities having 
demanded either heavy discounts under par, or stock 
bonuses. 

July 29, 1912, the M'all Street Journal said : "The capital- 
ization of good will, patents and other intangible assets by 
industrial companies has come to be looked upon recently as 
more or less justifiable in the face of an evident large earn- 
ing power. * * * Perhaps one of the reasons why the 
securities of a company like the F. W. Woolworth, with 
good will placed at $50,000,000 and total assets of only 
$65,000,000, are accepted with good grace is the remarkable 
success of the Sears-Roebuck Company. The latter com- 
pany, carrying good will at $30,000,000, has enormously in- 
creased its business since organization, and its common stock 
has been more than trebled in value.'* 

The F. W. Woolworth company conducts a remarkable 
chain of 5 and lo-cent stores throughout the country. Both 
this firm and Sears Roebuck & Company sell necessities 
direct to great numbers of people, the majority with small 
incomes. They do so in competition with other merchants 
and their ability is capitalized as "good will." It is a kind 
of premium for brains, eflFort and management. The re- 
ward for efficiency in public utility operation — on the other 
hand — seems often to come in demand for rates so low as to 
scarcely permit earning interest charges on the capital in- 
vested. 

The Journal listed the proportion of "good will'' appear- 
ing in the total capitalization of a number of industrial 
companies including these: F. W. Woolworth Company, 
76.8 per cent ; Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company, 52.3 per cent ; 
Butterick Publications, 52.1 per cent; Underwood Type- 



writer, 51.7 per cent; Sears Roebuck, 46 per cent; Ameri- 
can Writing Paper Company, 42.3 per cent; Studebaker 
Company, 33.9 per cent. 

In the case of municipalities how should be classified the 
bonds outstanding for pavements, sewers and buildings 
long since worn out or outgrown and replaced? There is 
probably not a fair-sized city in the country which does not 
owe considerable amounts of money for improvements that 
no longer exist. Are these "watered debts''? 

^ ♦ :»( 

Montana's Statewide Rate Investigation 

The public utilities commission of Montana is attempt- 
ing something new in regulation — the wholesale investiga- 
tion of all the electric light and power rates in the state, 
with the exception of a single company, presumably already 
under scrutiny. The commission has proceeded on the gen- 
eral premise that the rates charged throughout the state 
are too high. In an order issued to the electric service com- 
panies doing business in Montana they are given twenty 
days to revise their present rates and submit new schedules, 
if they so desire. Later a formal hearing will be accorded 
each company, and evidently each will be required to defend 
its rates and convince the commission that they are equitable 
to consumers. 

The Montana commission is somewhat new to its job and 
more than likely it will find that the step described will pile 
up a quantity of work and study far greater than antici- 
pated. If the move is intended as a preliminary survey of 
rate conditions, with a view of more thorough individual 
investigations later on, it may be practicable and for the 
good of all concerned. Hasty action of a decisive character, 
however, will defeat its own purpose and involve the com- 
mission in long and vexatious litigation which circumstance 
in turn will cause the theory of corporation regulation to fall 
into disrepute in Montana. 

3|c 4t 4c 

Gifts from Europe 

According to one of the Detroit newspapers a wealthy 
retired Michigan manufacturer spent 14 months in Europe 
collecting books, data and photographs about public owner- 
ship. This gentleman believes he has the most nearly com- 
plete compilation of information on the subject in the United 
States, and has now invited the world to come in and help 
itself. At the age of 63 he has given his voice, hand, pen 
and library to the promulgation of the public ownership doc- 
trine throughout the United States. 

He believes the publicly operated utilities of Europe to 
be far more efficient than the privately operated utilities of 
the United States, and so on and so forth. Some of the 
musty tomes which he has lugged home are reputed to be 
200 years old. Often he returned to his European hotels 
footsore after taking photographs of public utilities, "via- 
ducts, curves, etc." In this country he found the Con- 
gressional Library at Washington to be lacking sadly in the 
information which he sought; therefore, he had to go 
abroad for it himself. 

One of the odd points respecting his work is that he 
seems to have sedulously abstained from including in his 
remarkible collection anything whatsoever bearing upon the 
bad points of public ownership and the good points of 
private operation. This kind of matter he considers "trash." 

We still get a good many things from Europe, including 
about 1,000,000 immigrants per year who regard our brand 
of prosperity somewhat more attractive than the desperate 
task of keeping soul and body together with the aid of pub- 
lic ownership abroad. W^e have received from Europe, 
also, a smattering of anarchv, socialism, sabotaeje, syndical- 
ism and the black hand. While the good people of France 
were carrying on a revolution against a government which 
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owned about everything in sight, our forefathers were lay- 
ing the foundations of a republic whose citizens produced 
the electric light, the trolley car and the telephone — all of 
which have been developed, perfected and cheapened under 
private ownership, and which have returned to the public 
in the creation of values a hundredfold more than in profits 
to those who staked their fortunes upon them, while indi- 
viduals like the wealthy, retired manufacturer of Michigan 
stood by and laughed. 

We have, indeed, received some strange gifts from 
Europe and those who encourage class hatred and who tell 
the workingman he is a fool to save, constantly press fresh 
ones upon us. But we are a great country, and for a time, 
at least, can stand it. 



Government Investigation of Utilities 

The announcement by Secretary Redfield of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce that the government proposed to under- 
take an investigation of public utility corporations has not 
created, apparently, any great amount of apprehension 
among public utility operators. The secretary remarked 
that the proposed inquiry by the Bureau of Standards would 
be conducted in a spirit of entire friendliness and with the 
object of aiding both the corporations and the public service 
commissions of the various states and cities. Presumably 
the investigation is to be devoted to the condition and qual- 
ity of service rendered, inasmuch as Congress is to be asked 
for an appropriation of $100,000 to enable the Bureau of 
Standards to make the research necessary for fixing stand- 
ards of service. The Bureau has already performed valu- 
able work in compiling information and recommendations 
regarding the heating and illuminating values of manufac- 
tured gas. The results of such work are welcomed by pro- 
gressive service companies because they seal with the gov- 
ernment's authenticity many facts and circumstances of 
which the public is skeptical or incredulous. Reports of 
investigations of this kind will serve toward the harmonious 
settlement of vexed questions upon which utility com- 
panies and misinformed city officials find it difficult to agree. 
Undoubtedly the forthcoming investigation will have the 
co-operation of the industries involved. 



C. Nesbitt Duffy to Manage Manila Utilities 

C. Xesbitt Duffy, vice president and comptroller of the 
Milwaukee Electric Railway and Lis:ht Company, and one 
of the best known electric street railway men in America, 
has resigned his position to accept the office of vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Manila Electric Railroad 
and Light Company. Manila, Philippine Islands. 

Mr. Duffy was offered this position by the Xew York 
representatives of the Manila company, the J. G. White 
Management Corporation of New York. 

In making the announcement of Mr. Duffy's resigjnation 
and his appointment to the advanced position in Manila, 
President Mortimer of the Milwaukee Electric Railway and 
Light Company said: 

"The opportunity presented to Mr. Duffy in his new posi- 
tion as vice-president and general manager of the Manila 
Electric Railroad and Light Company is one which he could 
not overlook. The New York operators of the Manila com- 
pany, representing investors in both this country and in 
England, have evidently felt the need of having in charge 
of the company some one fitted by experience in the opera- 
tion of a large railroad and lighting company, and familiar 
with the present tendencies of progressive public utility 
management. In castine about they selected Mr. Duffy as 
best combining the qualities for which they were seekinsf." 

Mr. Duffy's studies in the cost of street railway service 
and the effect of varying factors have made him a recog- 



nized authority on the economics of electric railway finances. 
He was chosen by the Cleveland electric railway to repre- 
sent it in its arbitration last spring with the city of Cleve- 
land. The railway company is reported to have won out on 
all the important questions of principle. His analysis of 
the so-called 3 cent fare in Cleveland, presented as an ad- 
dress before the recent convention of the American Electric 
Railway Association, caused widespread discussion at the 
convention and important editorial comment in the financial 
and technical press. 

Mr. Duffy is a member of the Milwaukee Club, Milwau- 
kee Athletic Club, Deutscher Club, Press Club, Traffic Club 
and Advertisers' Club, director of the Citizens' Business 
League, a regent of Marquette University and one of the 
leading spirits in the Milwaukee citizens' bureau of effici- 
ency. 



Nebraska Commission Authorizes Rate Increase 

An increase in rates of the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., at Geneva, Neb., of approximately 20 per cent, 
has become effective by order of the Nebraska Railway 
Commission. The increase will apply to business and farm 
line telephone service but not to residence rates. 

The commission finds that the plant is worth $31,059,. 
which it says is $11,600 less than the value of the two prop- 
erties before consolidation. Earnings under the new rates 
are estimated at $11,286 per year, as against expenses of 
$9,122, leaving $2,164 21s net earnings, which would give al- 
most 7 per cent dividends on the plant value. 

City patrons are required to pay their monthly bills irt 
advance, at the company's office, and rural patrons must pay 
for three months in advance. Outside of the city limits,, 
there will be an extra charge of $5 a year for each quarter 
mile of pole line for individual, and $3 for two-party tele - 
phones. 

If two or more parties use the same telephone, as in 
boarding houses, residence apartments and the like, the 
company is allowed to charge $1 per month extra. Exten- 
sion sets will be charged for at 50 cents to $1 a month extra, 
and extension bells 2t^ cents additional. 



Did Not Know a Gas from a Water Meter 

The "efficiency" of the Tulsa, Okla., water department is 
well illustrated in a little incident that occurred recently ac- 
cording to the Tulsa World, The tenants in a house had 
refused to pay the water rent and so had the owner of the 
place. The water department sent out men to turn off the 
water. Instead of going to the place where the water is 
turned off, they went to the gas meter. The lady of the 
house told them they were turning off the gas, but the city 
men insisted they knew their business and went away, after 
turning off the gas. 



Pays Car Fare After Seven Years 

A remarkable instance of a conscience stricken woman 
who failed to pay for a ride on a trolley car seven years 
ago is revealed in a letter received by D. C. McMonagle, 
president of the Middletown street car company. The let- 
ter, from a woman in the northern part of the state whose 
name is withheld, read: 

"Inclosed fine 10 cents in stamps for car fare. Some time 
ago I rode twice on the trolley when the conductor failed 
to take my fare, about seven years ago. It has come back 
to my mind and I send it to you now. Please pardon me 
for not doing so before." 



E. F. Keyes, who recently resigned his position of su- 
perintendent to the Edwardsville (111.) Gas Co., will be 
succeeded by W. E. White. 
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The Public Utilities of Cincinnati 



Influence of Good Service on 
Growth of Ohio Metropolis 

By W. G. JENKINS 

CINCINNATI is one of the most interesting cities on 
the American continent. Its history is one of con- 
tinued and substantial growth and for many years 
the city has enjoyed the highest degree of credit in the 
financial world. The merchants of Cincinnati stand among 
those of the highest repute for business integrity and enter- 
prise. The city has had business failures, it is true, but 
through the whole period of its history the general tendency 
has been towards a higher and broader development in the 
line of material prosperity. 

Cincinnati's manufacturing and commercial interests are 
enormous to a degree far is excess of the average in cities 
of the same size ; in fact, the Queen City of the west, on the 
banks of the beautiful Ohio River, is a hive of industry in 
which there are very few drones. 

The prediction of Judge Hoadly, made many years ago, 
was that Cincinnati would some day become the Edinburgh 
of a new Scotland, the Boston of a New England, and the 
l^aris of a new France." 

No better story of Cincinnati's prosperity and progress 
can be told than that presented by a few figures. The sta- 
tistics are those of 1912: 

INDUSTRIAL CINCINNATI. 

Percentage 
of increase 
since 1900. 

Capital invested $212,554,469 74% 

Wage earners 80,332 24.7% 

Salaried officials, clerks, etc 12,646 85.5% 

Total factory employes 92,978 30% 

Factory pay rolls 57,337,552 67.6% 

Materials used 139,107 69.1% 

Factory output 260,399,619 68.6% 

A study of Cincinnati's public utility enterprises brings to 
light the fact that the city is remarkably well served consid- 
ering every condition which confronts the operating com- 
panies. 

Problems off Street Railway Service 

In order to determine the quality of service which a street 
railway system is giving the people it is necessary to have 
a thorough knowledge of all conditions, and these condi- 
tions vary to a considerable extent in the different cities. 

Cincinnati has conditions which are not only unique but 
very difficult from an operating standpoint. Its topo- 
graphical conditions are more striking in that they present 
conditions which are found in few American cities. 

It is probable that when the site of the early settlement 
was chosen, the settlers supposed that the wide basin 
sheltered by surrounding hills would afford ample room for 
expansion for many years ; but it developed that in less than 
half a century the growing city began to climb over the 
hills and residences and business houses sprang up on 
the other side. There were but few openings between the 
hills that cculd be used as avenues of egress from the 
basin below. When these thorough fores became so con- 
gested that traffic assumed a serious complexion, relief to 
some extent was found by building inclined planes to the 
top of some of the most abrupt hills. 

The Mt. Auburn Inclined Plane was the first of these 
remarkable structures. This was opened to the public in 
1872 and ran from the head of Main street, the length of 
900 feet to a point on the crest of the hill known as Mt. 



NEW OFFICE AND MAIN EXCHANGE OF THE CINCINNATI AND 
SUBURBAN BELL. TELEPHONE CO. 

Auburn, 312 feet high. A. terrible accident occurred on 
this plane Oct. 15, iStSg. A car at the head of the incline 
became released and started at a terrific pace to the bottom, 
carrying de«ith and destruction with it. The following year 
the incline was remodeled at a cost of $200,000. Later it 
was abandoned. These inclined planes have proven of 
great convenience in handling the traffic beyond the hill 
tops, but they have their physical limitations. 

Cincinnati, like Boston and other early cities of this 
country, was laid out with but little thought to the future. 
The first and principal street of the early Cincinnati settle- 
ment followed the path from the old stockade down to the 
river and as a result of laying out the thoroughfare in a 
haphazard manner a various assortment of sharp curves 
and crowded traffic conditions are ever present difficulties. 

To solve these unusual physical traction conditions in 
Cincinnati has been a problem that has taxed the ingenuity 
of the best engineers of this country. Many theories have 
been advanced and much agitation has resulted. The ques- 
tion has often become a political issue and some of the most 
bitter conflicts the city has known have originated over trac- 
tion matters. 

Few Lines are Orl|{iiial Roatf s 

But few of the lines now operated are of themselves 
original routes. Many are made up of stretches of other 
dismembered routes which were dismantled and patched 
together as the result of exigencies which arose from time 
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to time. Few lines are located as they would be built if 
constructed anew at this date, so that the difficulties which 
arise in satisfactorily routing the cars are necessarily great. 

In 1896 the Cincinnati Street Railway Company secured 
control of the Mt. Adams and Eden Park Inclined Railway 
and the Mt. Auburn Cable Railway, uniting the lines of 
road, routes, franchises and .extensions of the three com- 
panies. The various lines brought under the control and 
ownership of one corporation were operated under grants 
providing different terms and conditions, and a new fran- 
chise was agreed upon, running for 50 years, running from 
April 22, 1896. The terms and conditions of the grant 
as to rates of fare, car license fees, percentage tax on gross 
earnings, transfers, etc., to be subject to revision and 
change at the end of 20 years from April 22, 1896, and 
every 15 years thereafter during the life of the franchise. 

It is plain that the growth of the city has resulted in a 
serious congestion of cars on the many routes since they 
center almost on one block in the heart of the city. The 
severe grades and narrow streets in some parts of Cincinnati 
offer another serious problem and the fact that the lines 
from Kentucky cities reach the same congested square 
as do the city lines adds a further complication. On Fifth 
avenue, between Walnut and Vine streets, a recent count 
showed that there are operated about 170 cars per hour 
during the evening rush period, of which about 80 are Ken- 
tucky cars. The movement of the Cincinnati cars is con- 
siderably delayed by the Kentucky cars, which reflects seri- 
ously upon the operation of the different lines. 

The rate of fare in Cincinnati is five cents, with liberal 
transfer privileges. There are periodical agitations for a 
reduced rate and the three-cent fare of Cleveland is used as 
an illustration of what constitutes a reasonable rate, but 
there is a great lesson in Cleveland for those who are seek- 
ing honest information concerning the results of a low fare 
street railway experiment. The three-cent plan has proven 
woefully inadeauate to provide Cleveland with good service 



and the proper maintenance of the property in good condi- 
tion and leave sufficient surplus for accruing depreciation 
and contingencies. The result of the Cleveland experiment 
emphasizes the necessity of not only providing for deprecia- 
tion, obsolescence and inadequacy of the physical property,. 
as well as public requirements, but also the preservation 
of the entire capital invested, intangible as well as tangible 
which can only be done by charging a rate of fare that will 
properly provide for such contingencies. 

Let us see what would happen if a three-cent fare were 
put into effect in Cincinnati. The total street railway charge 
for operation and taxes for the year 1912 was $3,410,418.99. 
As 105,992,636 passengers were carried, the total income at 
three cents per passenger would be $3,179,799.18 — resulting 
in an operatmg deficit of $230,639.91. But this is not all. 
The property is said to have a valuation of $25,000,000 and 
is entitled to earn interest of at least 5 per cent on this 
amount. This would be $1,250,000, which, added to the 
operating deficit, would make the loss $1,480,639.91. 

Advocates of municipal ownership will juggle these fig- 
ures by claiming the city can purchase the property for 
much less than $25,000,000, and that under municipal con- 
trol the operating expenses would be reduced; but it is 
difficult to understand by what method the expenses could 
be cut down. The traction officials are seeking every pos- 
sible method of economy but not that by which the service 
might be impaired or the physical condition of the property 
permitted to deteriorate. 

In Cincinnati the riding habit increased from approxi- 
mately 150 rides per inhabitant in 1890 to 173 rides in 1900 
and 225 in 1910, while the population served increased 
from 300,000 in 1890 to 370,000 in 1900 and approximately 
450,000 in 1910. The percentage of increase in the riding 
habit in Cincinnati has been 15 and 30 per cent, respectively, 
for two decodes, while the increase in population has been 
23 and 22 per cent, respectively. 



The Cincinnati and Suburban Bell Telephone Company 



IT has oftentimes been said that the conservative temper- 
ament of the Germans of Cincinnati would make it dif- 
ficult for promoters to launch a doubtful enterprise of 
any magnitude in that city. This is perhaps one of the rea- 
sons why the mania for dual telephone systems, which in 
some cities assumed the form of a mental epidemic, found 
no encouragement in Cincinanti. Now the people have 
strong reason to congratulate themselves. 

The dual telephone nuisance in Ohio has been so exasper- 
ating that the legislature passed a law providing a method 
by which consolidation could be brought about, and provid- 
ing for the strict regulation of the consolidated company 
with respect to the furnishing of a first class service at rea- 
sonable rates. Since the enactment of this measure the peo- 
ple have waited in vain for anything like satisfactory results 
with reference to telephone service. In the larger cities like 
Cleveland, Columbus, Toledo, Springfield, Dayton, etc., con- 
ditions are in the same chaotic confusion as before the law 
was passed. Not only is this true, but the situation seems 
to be growing worse. With the lapse of years, the physical 
condition of the properties is rapidly deteriorating and, as 
the owners are "up in the air*' regarding future plans, prac- 
tically no new money is being put into the plants. As a 
consequence the people are compelled to accept a service 
not only woefully inadequate, but exasperating in the ex- 
treme. 

How diflferent are conditions in Cincinnati! There the 
people have the best service of any city in the country, a 
most progressive telephone corporation and no duplication 
of instruments. 



Time in its gentle manner has brought home many truths 
to the American people. It has shown them that the pre- 
dicted dangers of a telephone monopoly were merely politi- 
cal dreams. The telephone trust theory has so waned in 
popularity, that today very few men will undertake to in- 
sult the intelligence of the people by advocating a duplica- 
tion of telephones for the purpose of creating competition. 
And yet a telephone company cannot rest quietly in the as- 
sumption that it is firmly entrenched and can give the people 
any kind of service it pleases. 

No Dual Systems (or Cincinnati 

The Cincinnati and Suburban Telephone Company has 
never entertained the idea that the time would ever come 
when it could rest on its oars, so to speak. It has pushed 
vigorously ownward, always realizing that the confidence 
and good will of the people are assets worth striving for. 
That the company has secured these requisites to public 
utility success, becomes apparent upon the slightest investi- 
gation. A study of telephone conditions in every city of 
importance in this country justifies the statement, that for 
efficiency of service, harmonious relationship between the 
people and company, and progressive ideas on the part of 
the management, Cincinnati is one of the leaders in the pro- 
cession. 

The telephone industry of Cincinnati dates back to 1873 
when the City and Suburban Telegraph Association was in- 
corporated for the purpose of operating the printing tele- 
graph system largely for furnishing communication between 
offices and factories. A number of lines were built, the 
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largest being from Cincinnati to Aurora, Ind., a distance of 
thirty miles. The system seemed to be popular and con- 
siderable development resulted. 

In July, 1882, Capt. George N. Stone, well known owner 
of the Trotter, Maude S., assumed the position of general 
manager. His first annual report showed that the company 
had 2.266 subscribers. The rates at that time were $72 for 
the first mile radius and $12 for each additional quarter of 
a mile. Residence rates were some cheaper. In 1883 the 
rates were readjusted and a uniform price of $100 per year 
for direct line for business houses was prescribed. Resi- 
dences were given a three party line for $50 a year. These 
rates covered Cincinnati, Covington and Newport, Ky. 

In 1886 the introduction of the multiple switchboard ap- 
peared and a new exchange was built at Third and Walnut 
Streets. This exchange was equipped for 2,100 lines and all 
the subscribers in the three branch offices were consolidated 
and put in this one exchange. At that time this was a revel- 
ation in the method of handling telephone messages. The 
company then settled down to one main exchange and three 
branch offices. All were well equipped to supply the needs 
of the city at that time. 

In 1889 telephone affairs assumed a serious aspect and 
many persons believed it had received its death blow. This 
was when certain street railway lines were built and their 
operations greatly impaired the telephone service. Suit was 
immediately brought against the railway company. This 
was at the time when Ex-President Taft was presiding 
Judge of the Superior Court of Cincinnati, before which 
body the issue was brought. The matter narrowed down to 
the question "Whether or not the Trolley Company should 
string one more wire, or whether the telephone company 
should duplicate all its wires." The final decision compelled 
the telephone company to rebuild all its pole lines and con- 
struct metallic circuits to overcome the interference from 
the single trolley. Undoubtedly the decision was the best 
thing that could have happened to the telephone company, as 
the new method permitted extensions and satisfactory serv- 
ice to scores of tributary cities, which could not be reached 
by the grounded lines. 

In 1890 the property was purchased and arrangements 
made to install the first metallic switchboard. 

In May 1891 the company was granted a perpetual fran- 
chise to operate and maintain an underground system. In 
the following spring the first subway system was completed. 
This consisted of 25,235 feet of subway and contained 299,- 
018 feet of single duct and eighty-five man-holes. 

During the session of the Legislature in 1898 a rate bill 
was introduced fixing a charge of $60 for business and $30 
for residences located anywhere within ten miles of an 
exchange. Rate bills had been introduced in every session 
of the legislature since the telephone service began, but in 
this session the company adopted a unique method of killing 
all such bills. A remonstrance was presented to the legis- 
lature which had been signed by 95 percent of the subscrib- 
ers of the Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone Company, 
stating that they were entirely satisfied with the service and 
the rates charged. 



It is said that no city in the United States was equipped 
so fully with metallic circuits and long distance telephones 
as was Cincinnati in 1900. When the method had become 
standardized the company adopted an energetic and aggres- 
sive policy and began the establishment of exchanges in all 
villages and towns in the territory, and now has in operation 
over forty exchanges. 

Snbflcrlbers Pleaded with Servlca 

Attempts were made on several occasions to introduce a 
rival system in Cincinnati. No demand for another com- 
pany was ever made by the citizens, but promoters believed 
it would be a good field in which to operate. Every attempt 
was frustrated by the people, who seemed to have had a 
more far-seeing vision than the people of other Ohio cities. 

There are few telephone corporations in the United 
States in which the officials, managers and employes repre- 
sent one happy and contented family more than do the peo- 
ple connected with The Cincinnati & Suburban Telephone 
Company ; and herein lies one of the chief factors that has 
won the company such remarkable success. In the matter 
of the Workmen's Compensation Act, recently enacted in 
the State of Ohio, the company not only cheerfully accepted 
its provisions with respect to injury or death by accident, 
while engaged in the company's work, but adopted on June 
1st, 1913, a plan to take additional care of its employes and 
their dependents by establishing a benefit system which pro- 
vides liberally for employes who have grown old in the serv- 
ice, as well as for those who may be ill or suffer injuries out- 
side of the course of their employment ; also establishing a 
life insurance system, based on years of service and wages 
received. In none of these featurs of the benefit fund are 
the employes required to contribute, the necessary financing 
being done entirely by the company. 

Recently the company has purchased ten acres of ground 
at Mt. Healthy, Ohio, on which are all kind of fruit trees 
and a modern house. Additions will be made to the house 
so as to accommodate about forty persons at a time during 
vacation periods. It will also be arranged so that the female 
employes who feel the need of a rest during the winter 
months may take advantage of the benefits afforded. There 
will be tennis courts, a gymnasium and provisions for other 
kinds of games. 

In an announcement, B. L. Kilgour, Vice President and 
General Manager, informed all employes that, "It is the de- 
sire of the Telephone Company, that all female employes 
shall be the Company's guests while there, and that these 
employes shall make liberal use of the opportunities offered 
for rest and recreation in this beautiful spot donated by the 
company." 

The new telephone exchange building, a picture of which 
is presented herewith, will be one of the handsomest ex- 
change buildings in the United States. It will be ready for 
occupancy early next spring. 

The number of telephones in the entire system of the 
Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone Company are ap- 
proximately 71,000 and this number is growing at the rate 
of 6,000 a year. 



The Union Gas and Electric Company of Cincinnati 



PERHAPS no city in the country offers such a marked 
example of the evolution of the gas industry as does 
the city of Cincinnati, and it is small wonder that the 
people of other great municipalities look with envious eyes 
upon the good old Queen City of the west, whose residents 
are served with the best natural gas in the world at thirty 
cents per thousand cubic feet. 

The history of the gas industry in Cincinnati is most in- 
teresting as an example of industrial development and cor- 
porate growth. 



Illuminating gas was first manufactured in Cincinnati in 
1829, by Thomas Lawson, a tin and coppersmith. The gas 
was consumed through burners fixed in the tusks and trunks 
of elephants, the beaks of birds and tails of peacocks — 
forms and imitations of these animals which he had fanci- 
fully made of tin or copper. On an adjacent street corner 
he erected the first street lamp, which greatly excited the 
wonder of the citizens. Later he supplied gas to the Wil- 
liam Tell Tavern." In 183 1 a fire in the immediate vicinity 
of his gasometer alarmed the village fathers as dynamite 
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would today, and he was ordered to *'put out his light." This 
ended the hrst gas experiment in Cincinnati. 

The first movement toward supplying gas to the city was 
based upon a communication from John Towne of Pitts- 
burgh, dated September 5, 1827, offering to furnish it to 
the public lamps at fifteen per cent less than the cost of oil. 
This elicited considerable discussion in the municipal coun- 
cil and was accepted on condition that Mr. Towne would 
guarantee that it would not injure the health or endanger 
the property of the citizens to a greater degree than the use 
of oil for the same purpose. To this communication Mr. 
Towne made no reply. In 1831 negotiations with the city 
were renewed by several gentlemen associated under the 
title of the Gas Light Company, but nothing came of the 
project. 

First Gob Company Oiianlzed in 1839 

In 1839, upon the application of several citizens, the mu- 
nicipality authorized the organization of the Cincinnati Gas 
Light & Coke Company. The capital stock was to be $150,- 
000, of which the city was to take $50,000. The control of 
the company was to be vested in the board of nine trustees, 
all to be elected by the city council. Notwithstanding the 
fact that for over two years the most strenuous efforts were 
made to induce capitalists to join in the enterprise, they 
were unsuccessful and it was abandoned. 

On the i6th day of June, 1841, upon the solicitation of 
James F. Conover, the council passed an ordinance grant- 
ing him and his associates the privilege of furnishing gas 
to the city and citizens for a period of 25 years, and there- 
after until the city should elect to purchase the works and 
other property of the company. This ordinance, adopted 
just fourteen years after the subject was first considered by 
the council, formed a basis of the contract under which the 
Cincinnati Gas Light & Coke Company has since been op- 
erated. Mr. Conover at once demonstrated his faith in the 
enterprise by taking 998 of the 1,000 shares of stock, par 
value $100 each, and a short time later by the purchase of 
the two remaining shares, becoming the sole proprietor of 
the franchise — a gas company in himself. On the 14th of 
February, 1843, S^^ ^^is first introduced in stores as the 
record states *'on trial." 

Gas at $3.dO a Thousand Feet 

On the first of February, thirty-six gas bills were pre- 
sented, amounting at $3.50 per thousand cubic feet, to 
$230.50. This number immediately increased and on May 
1st the company had eighty consumers. Meantime Mr. J. 
H. Caldwell of New Orleans acquired a half interest in the 
company and on the death of Mr. Conover in 1845 removed 
to Cincinnati and became its president. It is an interesting 
fact that considerable amounts of the company's stocks are 
still held by the various descendants of these two pioneers. 

The records of the company show that these early days 
were crowded with difficulties. The limited capital was soon 
absorbed in the plant and solicitations to capitalists to take 
additional stock at par were unsuccessful. In 1852 the com- 
pany was compelled to borrow $100,000 from a New York 
capitalist at 8 per cent upon bond and mortgage. In 1854 
it was voted to increase the capital stock to $600,000, but 
three years elapsed before the whole amount was secured. 

A contract with a Louisville firm for three retorts at $65 
each, on six months' time, and a purchase of coal amounting 
to $505, settled for by two notes, suggests the financial 
straits to which the company was reduced in those early 
days. There were sharp conflicts with the municipal author- 
ities, one which lesulted in the discontinuance for thirty 
days of all street lighting. At another time the company 
was enjoined by request of the city authorities from extend- 
ing its mains north on Liberty street and a contract author- 
ized with "The Northern Gas Company" to furnish gas to 
that quarter. The "Northern," however, never materialized. 



At one time the stock of meters gave out and the presi- 
dent hurried off to Louisville to secure a supply. Being un- 
successful, he returned and organized a force of workmen 
to manufacture them. A small order was forwarded to Lon- 
don, England, and meters were received in about seventy 
days. The first dry meters used were found running back- 
ward as well as forward — an eccentricity that did not meet 
with the company's favor. 

For economical purposes the first office of the company 
was located in the basement of the president's residence 
which though small, furnished ample accommodations for 
the limited business of that day. The contrast between that 
little unpretentious office and the spacious quarters now oc- 
cupied by the numerous officers and employes of the com- 
pany is a fair index of the development and prosperity of 
the enterprise. 

Six Miles of Mains In Six Years 

At the end of six years about six miles of mains were 
laid and the foundation had been well prepared, resulting 
in the volume of business being steadily increased until the 
investment became remunerative. 

In 1882 the requirements of the city had become so great 
tftat although the capacity of the works had been largely in- 
creased, it was found necessary to provide additional facili- 
ties and the erection of a new station was commenced. It 
was located in the extreme eastern part of the city and con- 
structed upon plans devised by the president. For conveni- 
ence of arrangement, completeness of equipment, efficiency 
in working and satisfactory results, this station was consid- 
ered among the very best in the country. From the small 
beginning the progress of the company has been steady until 
its mains of 700 miles extend throughout the entire city and 
over surrounding hills and valleys in Hamilton County. The 
rates for gas through these years and the effective dates for 
same were as follows : 

February, 1844 — $3.50 per thousand cubic feet. 

August, 1853 — $2.25 per thousand cupic feet. 

August, 1867— $2.00 per thousand cubic feet. 

January, 1870 — $2.25 per thousand cubic feet. 

February, 1880 — $1.70 per thousand cubic feet. 

February, 1887 — $1.25 per thousand cubic feet. 

July, 1892— $1.10 oer thousand cubic feet, $1.00 net. 

August, 1899— $0.85 per thousand cubic feet, $0.75 net. 

In 1882 the possibilities of the electric light industry im- 
pressed the number of business men who organized the 
Brush Electric Light Company and later others organized 
the Cincinnati Edison Company. * The Municipal Council 
granted both companies franchises to furnish light to the 
city and the citizens. Just at this time a number of small 
concerns sprang up in various parts of the down town sec- 
tion of the city and were also granted franchises to furnish 
electric current for lighting and power purposes. 

After a lapse of a few years the business men realized 
that the system of distribution, the continued and unbroken 
service, and in fact, all of the other conveniences of elec- 
tricity would save them money in lighting their establish- 
ments and it was not long before its use became general in 
the city. 

In 1887 ^^^ Cincinnati Gas and Electric Company bought 
out a number of these smaller plants and in November, 1893. 
the City Council granted a franchise to the company to sup- 
ply the city and its citizens. In 1893 all the smaller plants 
were either shut down or purchased by the Cincinnati Gas 
Light & Coke Company. 

In that year the maximum rate was fixed by the City 
Council for a period of ten years, at 20 cents per kilowatt 
hour. In January. 1904, the council fixed the maximum rate 
at II cents per kilowatt hour, this rate to continue for ten 
years. The company has never taken advantage of the it 
cent rate, always using the ten cent maximum as a basis on 
which all bills are rendered. 

In January, iQ0«;. the City Council granted the Cincin- 
nati Gas Light & Coke Company, then known as the Cin- 
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cinnati Gas & Electric Company, a franchise to supply its 
customers with natural gas. The council fixed a rate of 40 
cents gross per 1,000 cubic feet, with a discount of ten cents 
per thousand if paid within a certain time limit. 
Natural Gas Broa|{ht from West Vlr|{liila 

The story of the years of effort, of the financial and phys- 
ical barriers, and the ultimate consummation of the project 
of bringing natural gas from the West Virginia fields one 
hundred and sixty-five miles to supply a great city, would be 
interesting in itself. As a result of these efforts, Cincinnati 
has for seven years enjoyed the opportunity of using the 
best fuel ever discovered at a price of thirty cents per thou- 
sand cubic feet. 

The fact that natural gas contains double the heat units 
of artificial gas, and that the rate is little more than one- 
third the rate for artificial gas which was served in 1905, 
should be the greatest element for the future growth of Cin- 
cinnati. That such a condition is recognized in the few com- 
munities fortunate enough to be served with natural gas is 
evidenced in the words of Hon. Newton D. Baker, mayor 
of the city of Cleveland, in an address delivered in May, 
1913: 

"I know that so far as the city of Cleveland is concerned, it 
is very doubtful whether anything has happened in this city — 



any one thing — which did more for its prosperity, did more for 
Its beauty, did more for the convenience, the happiness and per- 
haps the health of the people who live here, than the introduc- 
tion of natural gas, at a figure that competes fairly easily with 
many of the use.s for which soft coal was previously utilized." 

Natural gas is a blessing which Nature has bestowed upon 
a limited number of people for a brief period in the world's 
history. As a commodity it was unknown fifty years ago 
and in all probability will not be available, except in small 
quantities, fifty years hence. The great problem of the 
future for all communities enjoying this wonderful fuel will 
be ways and means of conserving the supply, and yet it is 
strange but true that few communities privileged to enjoy 
this greatest of fuels appreciate the business hazard of the 
supplying company or the necessity of conservation. 

It will be interesting to watch future treatment of natural 
gas and its conservation in the next decade by the communi- 
ties now privileged to obtain it. Much will depend upon the 
more comprehensive study by officials and civic bodies, of 
the whole natural gas situation, and when this is done, we 
believe more municipalities will offer encouragement to cap- 
ital for securing and supplying natural gas, and that those 
cities now privileged to obtain it will make its continuance 
possible for years to come. 



Oppose Municipal Ownership at Des Moines 



DKS MOIXES may vote in March on the authoriza- 
tion of $2,500,000 bonds to buy the waterworks. 
Discussion as to the advisability of the purchase has 
started in a way somewhat out of the ordinary, in that a 
number of citizens have written carefully thought-out letters 
to the newspapers protesting against municipal ownership. 
To these Mayor J. R. Hanna has attempted to reply, follow- 
ing the method of quoting incomplete statistics from other 
cities. 

Mayor Hanna has encountered a rather embarrassing op- 
j)onent in the person of Ralph Bolton, who used figures pre- 
viously quoted by the mayor from 2^ cities, in demonstrating 
that the municipally owned waterworks in these cities, if 
the mayor's figures were correct, are operated in such a way 
as to cause, in the aggregate, a heavy annual deficit. Mr. 
Bolton also compared municipal waterworks operation in 
Omaha with private operation in Des Moines to the former's 
discredit. Another antagonist flushed by the mayor is M. F. 
Cox, who is the municipal accountant in the office of the 
State auditor, and whose duties require the close examina- 
tion of the books of the various municipalities of Iowa. 

One of Mr. Bolton's interesting letters published by the 
Des Moines Tribune is given below : 

Bolton Replies to the Mayor 

Mayor Hanna furnished you a list of twenty-seven 
cities that own their water plants. This list gave the 
population, value of the plant, the income and the cost of 
operation. He attempted to show by the use of these 
figures that the operation of municipal plants is profitable. 
The data was secured from a report issued by the United 
States bureau of census. The figures cannot be success- 
fully controverted. 

A business to be profitable must cam an interest on 
its investment. It must earn a depreciation charge to 
replace its wornout plant. It must earn enough to pay 
the usual tax collected upon property values. No busi- 
Tiess can be profitable that does not earn at least 3 per 
cent on its investments. 

The Omaha water plant adopted a depreciation of 1% 
per cent. Not one of these twenty-seven cities has a 
lower tax rate than 1^4 per cent. The cost of taxes, de- 
preciation and interest as applied to ihese plants valued 
at $86,410,723, amounts to $7,056,874, leaving the insignifi- 
cant sum of $44,985 to cover all the other cost of operation 
in twenty-seven cities. 



This proves that the plants in these cities are operated 
at an absolute loss to the people. 

The mayor asserts that the plants have paid off a part 
of their mvestment out of earnings. Absolutely impossi- 
ble. If these plants as fully developed at this time cannot 
earn their expenses it is absolutely impossible to beUeve 
they were ever able to earn their expenses and in addition 
enough to pay off a part of their value. These twenty- 
seven plants collectively are not making a dollar now, 
never have, and apparently never will make a dollar profit. 

If Mayor Hanna can show a system that will enable 
the business that cannot earn its expenses to pay off its 
indebtedness out of its losses he should immediately rec- 
ommend the system to the council. It would be a grand 
idea to have our council levy a tax not quite large enough 
to pay any interest upon our bonds and take the resulting 
deficit and buy up our outstanding obligations. If the 
scheme will work the school board and the board of 
supervisors should immediately adopt it. Even the exec- 
utive council might find some way to create a deficit suffi- 
ciently large to buy the capitol grounds and win the" ever- 
lasting admiration of the Keosauqua editor. 

The fact that the taxpayers have blindly taxed them- 
selves to pay water bonds has no bearing upon the ques- 
tion of profit. If you were to borrow money and enter 
business and through an inheritance succeed in paying 
your obligations, would you consider your business profit- 
able if you were not able to earn even 5 per cent on your 
investment or the taxes and depreciation upon your 
property. 

Those who consider municipal ownership with the idea 
that the city can operate a water plant at a profit will be 
amazed at the unfortunate experience of these twenty-sev- 
en cities. Those who are not interested in profitable 
opration but only wish to see a slight reduction on the 
water receipt without regard to the decided increase on 
the tax receipt will, of course, disregard the failure of 
these cities. 

The mayor attempts to show the profit of municipal 
ownership by quoting from the Omaha water report, 
showing that the plant earned $174,092.97 after paying the 
cost of operation together with interest and depreciation. 
The municipal plant in Omaha did do well. It will be 
interesting to know if the people of Omaha likewise did 
well or are merely "well done." 

The total income for the first fiscal year in Omaha 
was $858,921.10. The plant serves the people of South 
Omaha and Omaha, a total population of 150,355. Re- 
duced to a per capita basis each resident contributes, di- 
rectly or indirectly, $5.71 each year to the support of the 
water department. 

The local plant in the year of 1912 received from all 
sources $309,641.96. Deducting from this $34,236.90 to 
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cover taxes repaid to the people, the local plant received 
$275,405.06 as the total contribution from 86,868 people for 
water service. This is an average of $3.19 per capita. 

Omaha m comparison with Des Moines has over- 
charged each person $2.59, or a total overcharge for all of 
its people of $389,419. 

It is interesting to know why the plant did not earn 
$389,419 instead of $174,092.97. If it is the object of muni- 
cipal ownership to furnish water to the people at cost it is 
interesting to know why the plant should not reduce its 
income by $389,419. The reason is very apparent. If 
Omaha through its municipal plant was to furnish its 
users water as cheaply as a private plant in Des Moines 
they would be compelled to lose annually $215,327. 

Acconntant Talks from Experience 

Mr. Cox's views appear to be founded upon first hand 
knowledge of the financial results suffered by Iowa cities in 
the conduct of their own water systems. *1 was at one time 
strongly in favor of municipal ownership," he wrote, **but 
after studying the question as I have for the last six or seven 
years continually, by the examination of the accounts and 
affairs of the different cities of Iowa, I wish to enter a pro- 
test against my home city purchasing this plant, and I hope 
at the election a majority of votes will be cast against the 
bond issue. I believe the people of Des Moines should wake 
up to the fact that there are two sides to the question." 



He then proceeds to cite statistics from his experience 
showing how a low rate for water by a municipally owned 
plant usually means heavy tax exactions to make up the 
deficits of operation, comparing assessments of this kind in 
Ottumwa, Council Bluffs, Boone, Mason City and Waterloo,, 
all being much greater than similar assessments in Des 
Moines. He also gives a few examples of good-sized muni- 
cipal plants in Iowa charging considerably more per thou- 
sand gallons than the price paid in Des Moines. 

Another vigorous opponent of the plan to municipalize the 
waterworks is Robert Fullerton. "Under private ownership, 
the citizens of Cedar Rapids got their water at 15 cents a 
thousand gallons, but under city ownership and management 
it was found necessary to advance the rate to 25 cents per 
thousand gallons — and no private water company to enjoin 
or find fault with," he says in the course of a newspaper 
letter. He speaks with some sarcasm of Des Moines' $50,- 
000 municipal market house. In his opinion "the corner gro- 
cery is economy compared to a municipal market two miles 
from the kitchen." Mr. Fullerton concludes: "Taxes in 
Des Moines c»re higher than the loftiest skyscraper we have. 
The water company is furnishing its capital and services for 
less money than we would be willing to do it ourselves. 
This is a hard time to borrow money and a poor time to go 
in debt." 



Washington Commission May Force Use of Water Meters 



One of the results of Commissioner of Public Utilities C. 
M. Fassett*s successful campaign for the installation of 
water meters in Spokane, Wash., will be a movement on the 
part of the state public utilities commission to have all water 
corporations, municipal or otherwise, to enforce the use of 
meters. The use of the water meter by all companies, 
whether municipal or private, will ultimately solve to a great 
extent the problems that face the public service commission 
relative to this class of public utility, is the belief expressed 
by Frank R. Spinning, member of the commission, who is 
inaugurating a movement looking toward the adoption of 
this policy by water companies all over the state. "We have 
found that the great majority of the complaints that have 
come before this commission are due to waste of water by 
consumers," said Commissioner Spinning. "I believe that 
practically all of the trouble would be avoided if the gen- 
eral public were economic in their use of water, either 
through proper personal attention or through the use of 
water meters." In substantiation of his theory, Commis- 
sioner Spinning cites a letter from Superintendent A. Lind- 
say of the Spokane water department, in which the latter 
quotes figures showing the great reduction of the cost of 
water to the consumer of the city following their installa- 
tion of meters. The figures representing consumers chosen 
at random over the city, show that under the old flat rate 
per year the consumer paid an average of $21.87, while after 
the installation of the meter and the use of water by quan- 
tity the yearly cost was reduced to an average of $11.63. 
Superintendent Lindsay, in his reply to Commissioner 
Spinning's query, said that the real efficiency of a water 
system was too often judged by the consumer on the basis 
of pressure and quantity only, and that the pressure and 
quantity were frequently determined largely by the judicious 
or injudicious use of water by the consumers. 

In his letter to Spinning Mr. Lindsay says in part : 

"In order to ascertain the amount of reduction in the cost of 
water to the consumer under the new method, I take at random 
from the books a comparison of the flat rate and meter rate in 
several instances, as follows: 

Approximate 
size 

Address. of lot. 

W1311 Carlisle 50x120 

W1126 Chelan 50x120 

W415 Thirteenth 75x120 



W1504 Tenth 75x120 

E2914 Seventeenth 50x140 

E504 Tenth 100x120 

E815 Euclid 75x120 

E1213 Illinois 50x120 

S2025 Grand 100x120 

E1808 Bridgeport 50x120 

S1124 Cedar 100x120 

E1723 Eleventh 50x120 

Average $21.87 $11.63 

"If, after meters are installed, it is found, as has sometimes 
been the case, that the consumer does not find his bills reduced, 
then either the flat rate was graded too low for the particular 
piece of property or the existing meter rate is wrong." 



24.40 


12.85 


19.60 


9.60 


24.00 


11.45 


23.60 


16.25 


21.20 


lO.lS 


21.20 


12.25 


19.60 


9.45 


28.40 


14.55 


18.00 


12.95 



Flat 
rate per 


Metered 


year. 

$20.40 
17.60 
24.40 


rate. 

$8.60 
10.70 
10.75 



Utility Development at Fargo, N. D. 

When H. H. Byllesby & Company took over the gas and 
electric utilities of Fargo, N. D., in April, 1910, both prop- 
erties were regarded as very vi^ell developed. In the suc- 
ceeding three and one-half years, however, a remarkable 
gain in business has been accomplished, as the result of 
vigorous sales methods, extensions and improvements and 
reduced charges for service. The consumption of gas per 
meter has increased 72 per cent; of electricity, per meter,. 
10 per cent. Street railway traffic has increased 50 per 
cent, the railway having been acquired in 1910, and with 
the other properties made subsidiaries of the Northerrr 
States Power Company. In the three and one-half year 
period gas output increased 123 per cent, or to 2,250,000 
cubic feet per week, and electric output 65 per cent, or to 
95,000 kilowatt hours per week. Meanwhile the population 
of the city gained about 1,000, or 8 per cent. There are 623 
more gas customers and 991 more gas ranges than when 
Byllesby & Company took hold; 1,154 more electrical cus- 
tomers with an increase of 1,470 kilowatts in lighting and 
851 horsepower in motors connected. It has been neces- 
sary to erect a new 400,000 cubic foot gas holder, add to 
the gas and electrical manufacturing capacity, and build 
nine miles of new pole lines, 10 miles of gas mains and 3J4 
miles of street railway; the latter to the industrial suburb 
of Dilworth. There is now one electric meter for every 
five people and one gas meter for every six inhabitants in 
Fargo. 
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Government Report Recommends 
Higher Natural Gas Rates 

Investigators for United States Bureau of Mines in Official 
Bulletin Su^^est Measures for Conservation of Supply 



THAT the rate for natural gas should be increased ; that 
none should be sold except through meters, and that 
its use should be confined to lighting and cooking and 
other domestic purposes in territories where the supply is 
diminishing, are recommendations made in a bulletin issued 
by the United States Government, on "Wastes in the Pro- 
duction and Utilization of Natural Gas and Means for 
Their Prevention.'* The bulletin does not specify a price 
that should be charged but quotes reports of investigators 
who place fifty cents per thousand cubic feet at the 
minimum rate. It is urged that at the higher rate 
there would be less waste in the use of gas, and the 
consumer would enjoy its use for many years longer than 
if the present low prices and consequent waste continues. 
Cases are cited where under low flat rates consumers make 
no attempt to conserve the supply but let the gas burn night 
and day. 

Comment is also made in the report of the attempt made 
by municipalities to force the companies supplying service 
to reduce rates, or prevent the companies from raising 
them, because of diminishing supply. It is shown that at- 
tempts to lower the rates or prevent increases have failed 
in the courts and states that "The most efficient regulation 
can be successfully accomplished only by raising rates to 
such a point that consumers will not waste gas." 

The claim often made that the companies supplying Nat- 
ural Gas to cities earn extravagant profits is shown to be 
erroneous by an investigation made by Dr. Orton, of the 
New York State Museum. Dr. Orton is quoted in the re- 
port as follows: *'As a matter of fact there are a very few 
cases in the country in which companies have got back 
their original investment, or see any good chance of getting 
it back." 

Iscrease In Gas Rales Recommended 

The report is issued by the Department of the Interior, 
Buerau of mines, and was compiled by Ralph Arnold and 
Frederick G. Clapp, after an investigation of conditions at 
the various gas nelds throughout the country. 

The following are some of the reasons given by the re- 
port why waste of natural gas should be prevented. 

Natural gas is the cheapest and best fuel known to civil- 
ization. 

The cities and towns in the vicinity of all discovered nat- 
ural gas fields have as a rule immediately perfected ar- 
rangements to make use of the supply. 

Large amounts of money have been spent in piping the 
gas a distance of many miles from the wells and fields to 
points where the gas could be utilized. 

Cities and towns in the vicinity of the gas fields are in 
some cases wholly dependent on natural gas for fuel. 

In communities where gas has been and is being used for 
domestic fuel the houses have been especially 'constructed 
and would have to be equipped differently before other fuel 
could be used. 

If the supply of gas can be conserved the continued use 
of natural gas can be increased by many years and the 
prosperity of the communities served will be correspond- 
mgly increased. 

"As long ago as 1899, Dr. Orton wrote,*' continues the 



report, *'the price of (natural) gas ought to be increased in 
every community that is now using it. There is no good 
reason why it should be sold at any less price than the 
fuel which it displaces, or, in other words, why the better 
article should be sold for less than the inferior. In com- 
puting the cost of the displaced fuel, account should always 
be taken of the various items involved, such as its storage 
and preparation, the cost of lighting fires and the expenses 
of removing ashes and cinders, none of which enter into the 
use of gaseous fuel. There are very few cases in the coun- 
try in which companies have got back their original invest- 
ment or see any good chance of getting it back. 

*'The above statement by Dr. Orton still holds true. Nat- 
ural gas rates, are, and always have been, inexcusably low. 

**ln all communities that have the use of natural gas the 
companies have endeavored at some time to raise the rates, 
and the city councils have legislated for a lower rate. Al- 
though in a few cases one or the other party has surren- 
dered without a legal battle, in others the question has gone 
to the courts — sometimes because of a threat of the com- 
panies to turn off the gas unless a price of their making 
were given. Such agitation generally comes up when the 
public-service company applies for an extension of its 
charter. Although there is little doubt that the municipal 
legislators believe they are doing their constituents a ser- 
vice by forcing low rates, it must be acknowledged that all 
cases brought to lower the rates have met with failure, as 
the courts have justly upheld the companies in their atti- 
tude. Where the rates have been increased, the excuse for 
doing so has been generally warranted by diminishing sup- 
plies or necessity of piping from more distant fields. 

**This truth is approved by L. H. Knapp, who writes as 
follows, referring to the Kansas City gas controversy: 

*Tf Professor Haworth will advise his clients, the city of 
Kansas City, Mo., and other cities, to put the retail price 
of gas up to 50 cents, and they act on his advice, it will 
bring about a whole lot of true conservation; that is, the 
price will be so remunerative that the gas-piping companies 
can go and outbid the brick, the cement, and the smelter 
companies, and buy the gas to hold it for domestic con- 
sumption. Then it will be worth so much that it will pay 
the oil operator to save his gas for the gas companies and 

not use it direct under boilers or for blowing oil wells. 
♦ * ♦ 

"The only wise way for the cities to do is to allow the gas 
companies sufficient price so that they can afford to pros- 
pect for, buy, and hold gas territory for the present and 
future use. * * * 

Use off Meters Urtfed 

"It is estimated that 60 to 70 per cent of the gas con- 
sumed or wasted when gas is sold under a flat system 
may be saved by changing to a meter system. The saving 
can be attributed to several causes, as follows: 

"i. With a flat-rate system the consumers invariably use 
cheap and wasteful burners. 

"2. When the pressure is low consumers will sometimes 
drill out the mixer in an endeavor to obtain a larger sup- 
ply of gas. 

"3. They take no care to turn off the gas when finishing 
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work or when the temperature of the house is sufficiently 
high. 

**4. When the temperature is high enough the consumers 
have a tendency to open doors and windows in preference 
to turning down the fire. 

"5. Fires and lights are left burning night and day be- 
cause it is easier to leave them burning than to turn 
them off. 

"6. Under the meter system the pipe in the house can 

be tested for leaks by turning off fires and lights and noting 

by the meter dial whether there is gas passing through it." 

*'7. The life of any gas field may be prolonged several 

years by usmg a meter system instead of a flat-rate system. 

Saner Leg^lslatlon Advocated 

In urging better legislation the report says: ** In order 
that legislation may be effective, it should have regard for 
the fact that producing companies as well as consumers 
have rights, and it should be enforced by conscientious pub- 
lic officials, who will attend to their duty. There have been 
many instances of foolish legislation by city councils and 
by state legislatures which sought to give better service, 
without regard to the true condition of the natural-gas busi- 
ness and the difficulties under which the companies are 
working. 

*'As an example may be mentioned an unsuccessful at- 
tempt made by the citizens of a Pennsylvania city to compel 
the gas company to extend its mains on certain streets. The 
company refused on the ground that the supply was not 
sufficient to warrant any further extensions and the court 
upheld that contention. The company claimed it had en- 
deavored to procure more gas, but had been unable to do 
so. Equally foolish legislation has been noticed in a great 
many cities where the councils have tried to lower the gas 
rates, when as a matter of fact they should have been in- 
creased to insure the highest efficiency and to prolong the 
service for years. Whatever may be the opinion of the 
general public in the matter, it is a fact that the rates 
charged by public-utility corporations for natural gas in this 
country are in most cases too low rather than too high, and 
that the most efficient regulation can be successfully ac- 
complished only by raising rates to such a point that con- 
sumers will not waste gas. 

Improved Methods of Use 

'*A part of the gas waste could undoubtedly be prevent- 
ed by the use of the most improved forms of grates, burn- 
ers, and mantles in domestic consumption. If natural gas 
for lighting be consumed with an ordinary tip, 7 or 8 cubic 
feet per hour will yield 6 candlepower. If a good mantle is 
used, 2J/2 cubic feet of gas per hour will yield 50 candle- 
power. Assuming the cost of gas at 25 cents per 1,000 
cubic feet, the cost per candlepower per hour in the for- 
mer case will be 0.01146 of i cent, and in the latter case 
0.00125 of I cent, about one-tenth of what the cost is 
without the mantle. All natural gas» however, does not give 
the same figures, because of variations in illuminating pow- 
er. The burning of gas in Welsbach and similar incandes- 
cent mantles for lighting houses is a very efficient manner 
of utilization. Burning in stoves or grates is generally 
fairly efficient, but there is usually some waste due to care- 
lessness or a lack of knowledge of the consumer. 

"Robert W. Goodnow, city gas inspector of Kansas City, 
Mo., has issued a booklet of suggestions to domestic con- 
sumers in which he writes as follows: 

**Our experience teaches us that in a great many cases 
high gas bills are due to the fact that the air mixers on the 
kitchen stove have been closed or are filled with dust or 
dirt, so that the gas does not get sufficient air mixed with it 
before it reaches the burner to produce proper combustion. 
A yellow-tipped flame, or the pots and pans when placed di- 



rectly over the fire blackening any, will inform you that 
you are not obtaining the results you should obtain with 
the same amount of gas were it property burned. 

A gas engine utilizes gas much more efficiently than a 
boiler and a steam engine, and gas engines should be more 
widely used to generate power.'* 

Most Economic Utillzaflon of Natural Oas 

In considering the problem of the utilization of natural 
gas, the report states: 

"Although there are some lines of industry in which gas 
is of very great value, as, for instance, in the development 
of power, the writers believe that the most valuable use of 
ordinary gas at the present time is as domestic fuel. The 
truth of this can be understood from the fact that the do- 
mestic market is practically unlimited and that domestic 
consumers in different parts of the country can afford to 
pay as high as $1 per 1,000 cubic feet for gas. Natural gas 
when used in an incandescent burner is one of the best 
illuminants known; furthermore it is the best domestic 
fuel. Hence, the desirability that public-service corpora- 
tions should limit the sale of gas to domestic purposes as 
far as possible. 

"Although natural gas can be transported and is trans- 
ported in pipe lines for hundreds of miles, the expense of 
such transportation is great, and in some cases the cost of 
installing the plants has prevented the companies from be- 
ing remunerative. Expensive high-pressure pumping plants 
are necessary, and there is much loss of pressure by fric- 
tion and some loss of gas by leakage. 

"In an economic sense it is cheaper for industries to move 
their plants to gas fields than to take gas piped hundreds 
of miles. 

"Edward Orton wrote 13 years ago: 

The truth is that natural gas ought to be exclusively confined 
to domestic use. * * ♦ 

The amount of gas required in manufacturing necessitates the 
speedy decline and failure of every gas field, even the greatest. 
There is not a process to which it is turned, unless it be steam 
production, in which hundreds of thousands of feet, if not millions, 
are not demanded every day. For steam production 50 feet an 
hour for each horsepower is probably enough under careful and 
skillful use of the gas. This would make the consumption of a 
.SO-horsepower engine working 10 hours a day 25,000 feet. 

For glass manufacture a 10-pot window-glass factory would 
be found to require about 600,000 cubic feet a day. A 10-pot 
flint-glass factory will use about 400,000 cubic feet a day. 

Ironworking demands by far the most lavish and unwarrant- 
able use of gas of all manufacturing industries. A rolling mill 
will use from 1,000,000 to 5,000,000 feet a day. How far will 
1,000,000 feet go in the support of household use? A house of 
1? rooms, using gas in cooking range, laundry, furnace, and in 
six grates, uses on an average for the year about 40,000 cubic 
feet a month, or 1,333 feet a day. One million feet would supply 
750 such establishments, or what the smallest rolling mill would 
use in a day would serve such a home for more than two years. 
But, instead of using 1,333 feet a day, the average residence 
will find all its necessities met by less than one-half the amount 
named. Five hundred feet will make an ample daily supply for 
the majority of city or village homes. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

One of the evil results of the use of natural gas in manufac- 
tures is the development of the speculative fever called a "boom" 
in the towns that find gas at hand. Real estate feels the effect 
soonest. Inflated values derange legitimate prices, and the re- 
actions that are inevitable are always hurtful. 

"The records of the Kansas Natural Gas Co. show that 
43 per cent of the natural gas delivered is for manufac- 
turing purposes. 

"In the various cities and towns supplied by gas through- 
out Kansas and Oklahoma the proportion used by manu- 
factories is even greater. When the gas supply is gone, the 
domestic consumer must go to the trouble and expense of 
installing furnaces, hot-air, hot-water, or steam plants, and 
the manufacturer must change to coal or to water power, or, 
if neither is available at a low rate, he must go out of busi- 
ness or move to another locality. Even from the point of 
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view of the manufacturer it would frequently be cheaper 
in the long run to use coal rather than gas. This state- 
ment applies to those companies that are obliged to buy 
gas from the distributing companies, as when they own 
their wells the cost of obtaining gas is much less. But a 
great many of the industrial plants that now use gas meet 
^rith partial failure when the supply wanes. 

•*When the quality and yield of gas render the process 
feasible, the gas should be condensed into gasoline ; this can 
be done at the well thereby preventing any loss from trans- 
portation, and the product can be stored cheaply and for 
an indefinite period." 

The most important recommendation in the report is the 
one regarding the increase of rates for gas and the restric- 
tion of its use for domestic purposes as far as possible. The 
residents of cities where the gas is used should be brought 
to a realization of the need for higher rates if the supply 
is to be conserved. If the price of gas for domestic pur- 



poses is raised the rates for gas used for industrial pur- 
poses should also be increased, as there is much waste in 
that field. The natural gas companies cannot be held to ac- 
count for making a low rate to manufacturers as long as 
the domestic users object to paying an adequate rate. To 
supply domestic users requires expensive equipment, while 
the large users accounts can be handled with hardly any 
greater expense than that required for the small consumer. 
Of course in increasing rates to industrial users the price 
fixed will be far below that of the domestic consumers, as it 
is in the artificial gas and the electric fields — the larger the 
amount of gas or current used the lower the cost. 

The report also contains interesting and valuable data 
regarding waste from "wild" wells and urges that the state 
should force the owners of such wells to close them and 
stop such waste. It also points out the fact that there is 
much waste of the gas in oil production and faulty drilling 
and casing of wells. 



Electric Locomotives (or the New York Central Terminal 



T^E New York Central & Hudson River R. R, Co. has 
recently ordered six additional powerful, passenger, 
electric locomotives from the General Electric Com- 
pany for terminal service out of New York City. Early in 
the year ten electric locomotives of the most powerful type 
ever built were ordered from this company for the same serv- 
ice. These engines weigh lOO tons each. While the new ma- 
chines are of the same type and construction, they are some- 
what heavier, weighing no tons, and due to recent advance- 
ment in locomotive design, have materially increased capac- 
ity for continuous service. 

The growth in traffic and the corresponding increase in 
the demand for larger and heavier train units since the in- 
troduction of electric locomotives in the New York Central 
terminal has been indeed notable. In 1906 thirty-five 600- 
volt, direct current, passenger, electric locomotives were 
built by the General Electric company and introduced in the 
terminal. These machines are of the iis-ton, 4-8-4 type 
and are each equipped with four G. E.-84 bipolar, gearless 
motors. Twelve more engines of the same type were placed 
in service in 1908. All these locomotives were designed 
with sufficient tractive effort to operate 535-ton gross weight 
trains at 60 miles per hour in the regular terminal service. 

The ten 100-ton electric locomotives ordered the fore part 
of this year are designated type 4-4-4-4 and are each 
ec|uipped with eight G. E.-89 bipolar, gearless motors, all 
the weight of the machine being carried on motor-driven 
axles. These engines are designed for pulling the heavy 
limited trains and will exert sufficient tractive effort to oper- 
ate 800-ton trains in continual service between the New 
York Central terminal station and Harmon. They are cap- 
able of operating a 1,000-ton train in emergency service or 
a train of the same gross weight on level tangent track con- 
tinuously, at 60 miles per hour, or an 800-ton train at 65 
miles per hour. 

But the weight of trains which are being hauled out of 
the terminal is ever increasing steadily, and some of the 
more important trains now weigh over 1,000 tons. It has 
therefore been deemed desirable to have engines for the 
maximum service with very great continuous capacity, am- 
ple overload and high momentary rating. The new locomo- 
tives are able to exert practically the same tractive effort 
continuously that the previous ten locomotives can for one 
hour. 

The 10 tons' increase in weight in these machines is ac- 
counted for mainly by the greater amount of material in the 
motors, which are of larger capacity. The speed and torque 
characteristics of the locomotive have been kept practically 
the same as those of the former ten machines, but the new 



locomotives are capable of hauling approximately 40 per 
cent greater tonnage in continuous service. 

The previous ten lOO-ton locomotives have a capacity for 
developing 1,460 horsepower continuously, 2,000 horse- 
power for one hour and can develop as high as 5,000 horse- 
power for short periods. This corresponds to a tractive ef- 
fort of 9,000 pounds at 60 miles per hour continuously, or 
13^500 pounds at 54 miles per hour at the one hour rating. 
The six new electric engines will develop 2,000 horsepower 
continuously, or 2,600 horsepower for one hour. The equiv- 
alent tractive effort is 14,000 pounds at 54 miles per hour 
continuously, or 20,000 pounds at 49 miles per hour at the 
one-hour rating. They are able to haul 1,100-ton trains in 
continual service between the terminal and Harmon, are 
capable of operating 1,200-ton trains in emergency service, 
and 1,200-ton trains on level tangent track continuously at 
60 miles per hour. 

In point of design and construction the new machines will 
be of identically the same type as the former ten engines, 
having an articulated frame with bogie guiding trucks at 
each end. The cab containing the engineer's compartment 
and that for the operating mechanism is swung between the 
two parts of the frame on center pins. Each section is 
equipped with two-axle trucks having a driving motor 
mounted on each axle. All the axles are, therefore, driving 
axles ; and the eight motors, of the bipolar gearless type, are 
of the same general design as the motors on all the previous 
57 locomotives, and are provided with ample forced air ven- 
tilation. 

The motors are electrically connected permanently in 
parallel in pairs, and the pairs can be connected in three 
combinations ; viz., series, series-parallel and parallel. They 
are insulated for 1,200 volts, so that if at any future time it 
should be desired to operate the locomotive on this voltage, 
the pairs of motors could be changed from parallel to series 
connections and the same speeds and control combinations 
obtained as on 600 volts. 

The new locomotives are now under construction in the 
works of the General Electric Company at Schenectady, N. 
Y., and will be placed in operation as soon as completed. 
Compared with existing types of electric engines, these ma- 
chines have greater capacity and higher efficiency than any 
other high speed electric locomotive ever constructed. With- 
all, the total weight, weight per driving axle and **dead 
weight" is less than that of any other locomotive approach- 
ing their capicity. 



John Pearson, formerly assistant superintendent of the 
Hamilton (Ont.) Street Railway, has been appointed super- 
intendent to succeed the late Duncan Miller. 
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Politics Prevent Settlement of Holland Gas Question 



BUSINESS men of Holland, Mich., are disappointed 
over the result of the recent election which it was 
hoped would settle the gas question and take it out of 
politics. While a proposition to embark in municipal owner- 
ship was defeated the measure fixing gas rates and permit- 
ting the company to make needed extensions, was lost. 

The situation now is practically the same as it was before 
the election. 

Pending litigation, and all the burdens connected there- 
with still hang over the heads of the citizens. The vote was 
somewhat remarkable. In the districts in which the busi- 
ness interests reside and which are most heavily served by 
gas, the vote was overwhelmingly in favor of the amend- 
ment of the franchise showing conclusively that the citizens 
were thoroughly satisfied with the service they were getting 
and the price they were paying for gas, 90c a thousand.cubic 
feet. On the other hand, in the fifth ward where the people 
had been clamoring for gas ever since the political agitation 
started and to whom the extensions of mains would have 
been made had the franchise carried, voted heavily against 
the amendment of the franchise and also against municipal 
ownership. Thus, the people who would have been most 
benefited by the amendment of the franchise were the ones 
who voted against it evidently because they did not under- 
stand the situation. 

The gas company had a proposition to sell gas at the hold- 
er to a company formed for furnishing gas to the city of 
Zeeland, a thriving little municipality some four miles from 
Holland. It was realized by the Holland Company that if 
this contract could be made, while it would not materially 
increase the profits, it would so add to the revenue as to 
make possible an extension of mains that would serve a 
great many citizens of Holland who have been wanting and 
clamoring for gas. 

Before the election an attempt was made to lay the mains 
from the Holland City Gas Company's plant to the city 
limits to connect with the high pressure line to Zeeland but 
this was thwarted by the city authorities, who tore up what 
pipe was laid and obtained an injunction preventing the 
company from digging up the streets. An application was 
then made by the gas company to the city council for per- 
mission to make extensions of mains which would supply 
the citizens who had been so earnestly requesting service. 
All proposed extensions except the one allowing the com- 
pany's pipe to approach the city limits were granted, but this 
one was refused without any known reason except that it 
might add to the gas company's prosperity. 

The Holland City Gas Company still desires to be per- 
fectly fair with the City of Holland and sent a communica- 
tion to the council in which E. P. Davis, manager of the 
company, said: *'We deem it proper and duly fair to the 
citizens of Holland to lay the following matters before you 
for your consideration so that there may be no misunder- 
standing now nor at any future time.'' Mr. Davis then out- 
lined the fact that the company had two propositions by 
which gas could be sold to Blaine Gavett of Grand Rapids, 
who holds a franchise in the township of Holland and the 
city of Zeeland. One was to deliver the gas at the city 
limits ; the other, to deliver the gas at the plant. Mr. Davis 
then said: "Mr. Gavett has secured the private right of way 
from the city limits to our plant and now stands ready to 
run his gas main to us. However, we would much prefer 
to sell our gas to him at the city limits for the reason that 
this would enable us to supply a number of applicants in the 
city of Holland and it would be a great help to our distri- 
bution system, equalizing our pressure, etc. Should Mr. 
Gavett come to us over his private right of way, it would, 
of course, be impossible to furnish gas to any private con- 
sumer from this line of main as this line would be the prop- 



erty of outside parties, and not a part of the Holland City 
Gas Company's plant. If the council should see fit to grant 
us a permit to lay our gas mains on Fairbanks Avenue, we 
would respectfully rec^uest prompt action so that we may 
begin the work without delay.'' 

At the same session of the council, a petition was sub- 
mitted by the residents on Fairbanks Avenue requesting that 
the Holland City Gas Company be allowed to lay its mains 
on that thoroughfare because they wanted gas service. No 
definite action was taken and the matter was referred to 
a committee. 

With the rapid approach of winter, it was impossible to 
delay construction any longer and therefore Mr. Gavett at 
once began the construction of the line, which has now been 
completed, on a private right of way from the city limits 
to the gas plant, and in due course of time the citizens of 
Zeeland will be supplied with gas while a large share of the 
citizens of Holland who pay a fair share of the taxes of that 
city through the action of the politicians are denied the priv- 
ilege of having gas in their houses, a convenience which all 
of them desire. 

Thus it will be seen that Holland is still in the same un- 
settled and unsatisfactory condition regarding the gas ques- 
tion as it was before, and that this question is still the frw)!- 
ball of politics. 



Tacoma Gas Company Resists High Taxes 

The Tacoma Gas Company has begun a fight in the courts 
to prevent what it considers unfair and excessive taxation 
of its property. Although the Washington Public Service 
Commission in 1912 in passing upon the rates charged by 
the company did not include franchise value in appraising 
the property, the taxing authorities have added a large 
amount for franchise value for assessment purposes. The 
company in a suit to enjoin collection of the alleged exces- 
sive taxes points out the manifest injustice of such methods. 
In the rate case mentioned, the Commission declined to 
order reductions, as it was shown that the rates charged 
were, if anything, less than remunerative. Apparently the 
gas company is willing to be assessed upon the value of its 
property as determined by the Commission. 



To Collect All Utility Laws 

For the purpose of making a comparative study and 
survey of all the public utility laws and regulations of the 
world, Secretary L. A. Gettle of the Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission has written letters to the secretaries of state 
of all the states of the Union and to the proper authorities 
of all foreign countries. 

In the handling of claims which come before the commis- 
sion many obstacles are encountered that make this par- 
ticular work very unsatisfactory, and it is sometimes found 
difficult to enforce the judgment of the commission. De- 
lays often result because there is no penalty provision in 
the laws. These and other obstacles have been met and 
overcome in some of the states and in foreign countries. 



James E. Wea\^r, who has served as superintendent 
for the Alabama Power Company at Talladega, Ala., for 
several years, has been transferred to the superintendency 
of the company's service at Huntsville, Ala. He will have 
charge of both street railway and electric lighting business 
in that city. 

Charles F. Barnes has been appointed acting manager 
of the London (Ont.) Electric Company, succeeding E. I. 
Jenking. 
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Telephone Problems 

of the Present and 

the Future 

By N. C. KINGSBURY, 

Vice-President of the Amerlcen Telephone and Teletfreph Compeny 

ONE of the most important and vital problems of the 
telephone or any other business is the securing of 
money to be used in purchasing and building the per- 
manent equipment necessary for conducting the business, 
or, in a word financing. In the telephone business this prob- 
lem is a continuing one. In most other lines of business 
the investment once made requires no additions, or addi- 
tions comparatively small in amount; but in the telephone 
business the construction account is never closed, the plant 
must be constantly enlarged and extended. This requires 
new capital every day of every year. 

It is an old and true saying that capital is timid, but it is 
also true that, given a legitimate, stable business, with as- 
sured earning power, and capital readily seeks investment. 
The telephone business is perhaps the most stable of any 
Jine of business. In good times and in bad times the tele- 
phone is continually used, and the increase in the business 
seems to be only slightly affected by ordinary business con- 
ditions; and you will doubtless remember that during the 
dark days of 1907 when other lines of business either 
stopped growing or went backward, the telephone business 
continued to increase in size and importance. 

Mr. Vail said soon after assuming the responsibilities of 
his present office, that given proper net earnings there would 
be no difficulty in securing sufficient funds to carry on, to 
develop and to increase the business, and the experience of 
the last few years fully proves the truth of his statement. 
So that after all, the vital factor in financing is the con- 
tinuance of net earnings on a basis just to the public and 
at the same time safe and satisfactory to the investor. To 
do this is an ever present problem and duty. 

Ever since Alexander Graham Bell invented ^ the tele- 
phone, hundreds of engineers have been busily engaged in 
study, research and experiment, which have resulted in the 
invention of many hundred devices which are now used and 
necessary in the everyday operation of the telephone. 

Together with the general science of electricity, the art 
of telephony has been growing and developing at a tre- 
mendous pace, so that an equipment man who might have 
known all about telephone apparatus five years ago would 
be greatly puzzled with, to him, strange devices today, and 
it is probably safe to say that a first-class equipment man 
of today, were he to leave the business, would find many 
new intricacies of telephone equipment five years hence. 

In spite of the great work in engineering and plant con- 
struction which has been done in the past, we might say 
because of the great work which has been done in the past, 
much remains still to be done. Refinements in service, in 
themselves create a demand for further refinements. The 
better the service is, the more complete it is, the more gen- 
eral it is, the more all of such qualities are expected and de- 
manded by our patrons and the public. 

Only a few years ago it was a cause of great congratula- 
tion and a reason for compliment to the telephone engineers 
that it was possible to talk from New York to Philadelphia 
or to Boston. Today if one cannot secure a good talk from 
New York to Chicago, it is an occasion for criticism of the 
telephone company. 



N. C. KINGSBURY. 

The successes of the past call for greater achievements in 
the future. The engineers and construction men are con- 
tinually busy with problems of transmission; our under- 
ground systems are being extended and the intricate en- 
gineering and construction details necessary to make these 
systems available for commercial use are being worked out 
as fast as possible. 

The Slo|{aii of UDlversal Service 

We have assumed the slogan and the responsibility of 
universal service. We must see to it, therefore, that Wash- 
ington is never again cut off from communication with New 
York, that Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago and all the 
other great centers shall be at all times in communication 
with all other centers. It is not sufficient that we talk from 
New York to Denver, but we must bridge up the gap and 
extend the talking circuit from the Atlantic to the Pacific; 
and to accomplish this great result it will have cost more 
of human effort, of human ingenuity, of human determina- 
tion, and of money, than it has to mingle the waters of those 
two oceans. Did you ever stop to consider that dating from 
the inception of this government's work on the Panama 
Canal, the Bell system has spent more money in improving 
and extending its plant than the government has expended 
in the digging of the canal ? 

The time is fast coming when we must of necessity plan 
for such aerial construction as will withstand the usual and 
to a great extent the unusual attacks of the elements, and 
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our construction people advise me that such a line can be 
constructed. 

The problem of guarding against adverse electrical in- 
fluences has been with us for a great many years, but is of 
special importance now when we consider the many systems 
of heavy current which have been built, are being built and 
are projected for the future. 

I shall not attempt to give the details of the tremendous 
problems which must be solved by the engineering and con- 
struction forces in the future. I do not know enough about 
them. But I do know that great things are under way ; that 
the hope of successful accomplishment of many of these 
things has already been reduced to a practical reality, and 
that the most secret and hidden forces of nature, forces of 
which the lay mind knows scarcely the names, are being 
studied and invoked in order that we may fulfill and ex- 
ceed the expectations of the past and of the present. 

Relations With the Public 

Another great problem of the present and the future is 
our relations with our patrons and with the public at large. 

No problem is fraught with greater difficulties and per- 
plexities, none is more important. In my opinion it is no 
exaggeration to say that the telephone business, which you 
have created and brought to its present state of size and 
efficiency, will in the future stand or fall, succeed or fail, 
just in proportion as we can educate, satisfy and please the 
public. 

I use these words — educate, satisfy, please — advisedly. 
We must educate first, before we can satisfy or please. The 
public knows really very little about our business. It is so 
complex. In many of the processes,, so mysterious ; and so 
separated from the general daily experience of the individ- 
ual that any slight deviation from a standard which a man 
conceives to be a reasonable one brings pronounced dissat- 
isfaction and displeasure. The same man, when made aware 
of a difficulty, (perhaps absolutely unavoidable) in giving 
him the usual high grade of service, will nearly always be 
satisfied, and when the difficulty is removed and service re- 
stored will be pleased. 

But hotv to educate? That is the important question. 
When a community suflFers a great calamity such as the 
Dayton flood, and service is interrupted, or, for the time 
being destroyed, the public knows all about that and there 
is little criticism. But when a frail connection is broken 
or a relay fails to respond properly, or a cable springs a 
leak, the public does not know anything about it, and the 
man whose service is affected often complains bitterly and 
has a lasting grievance against the telephone company. It 
is what might be considered as the minor details and diffi- 
culties of giving service, which the public should be made 
to understand as thoroughly as possible. 

And as with service so it is with the other affairs of the 
company. The reasons for doing things should be care- 
fully explained. Sometimes I fear we lose sight of the fact 
that our business is not a private business. In the very 
fullest sense of the word it is a public business ; and we have 
the largest public to serve of any business in the country. 
The public is intimately connected with and vitally inter- 
ested in everything that we do. It is in a real sense a part- 
ner in our business, and as such is entitled to know exactly 
what is going on and the reasons for a line of action. 

Explain it as you will, account for it as you may, the fact 
remains that in common with all the other public utilities of 
the country the telephone business is unpopular with the 
public. Why is this so? You men of kindly disposition 
imbued with the ideal of public service, many of you with 
altruistic motives, have doubtless often pondered on this 
fact. I do not for a moment believe this unpopularity is 
deserved. I do not believe the acts and policies of the 
various public service corporations of the country should 



leave any such impression on the public mind, if those acts 
and policies were thoroughly understood; but I do believe 
that one of the great problems of the present and the future 
is to clear away this mist of doubt and suspicion with the 
clear sunlight of the widest possible publicity. 

We must in the future more fully than ever in the past 
take the public into our confidence. It takes a lot of con- 
fidence on the part of our patrons to pay bills regularly, 
month after month, with no knowledge or appreciation of 
the nature and cost of the service for which they are pay- 
ing. The measure of value in telephone service is not the 
pound, the foot, the bushel, not even the number of mes- 
sages sent nor the distance traversed by the voice, no — the 
measure of value is the necessity of the subscriber equated 
with the cost to the company, and the inherent difficulties 
of giving dependable service. And these should be made 
known. 

There never was such necessity for relations of mutual 
confidence, and respect between telephone companies and 
the public as right now. The voice of the reformer is heard 
everywhere throughout the land. Everything is being at- 
tacked, every success is questioned and the limelight of in- 
vestigation is directed to every business in which the public 
can in any way be interested. Some of these reformers are 
doubtless self-seeking, dishonest men, longing for popular- 
ity, seeking for ways to attract public attention and politi- 
cal support at the polls. But many of them are honest men 
endeavoring to correct wrongs and to increase the happi- 
ness of the people. With all such we must work cordially 
and energetically. 

Bvfllness a Le|{ltlmate Enterprise 

We have nothing to conceal in our business ; it is a legiti- 
mate enterprise, conducted under the sanction of the na- 
tion's laws, and I believe that if our patrons and the public 
could only know all the facts connected with the telephone 
business, it would receive the full recognition which it justly 
deserves. 

A very complex problem is presented at this time when 
we consider the relations between ourselves and our com- 
petitors. In the past I am of the opinion that these rela- 
tions have not been all that they should have been. Un- 
pleasant relations are the natural outcome of extreme com- 
petitive effort, but it seems to me that the time has come 
when all this should change. Government and state con- 
trol have modified to a great extent so-called competition, 
and it is no longer necessary or wise, if indeed it were ever 
wise, to employ methods which smack strongly of real war- 
fare. 

We may have had more enemies in the past than we 
should have had; we may still have a few left. But the 
fact is this great system is the enemy of no interest and of 
no class of men. 

We have no divine right to run the telephone business 
exclusive of anybody else who wishes to engage in that 
business. I believe, however, that we have some superior 
rights with respect to the business, because we were pio- 
neers and did the hard discouraging work of the pioneer, 
because we have developed the field along several lines 
greatly beyond the possibilities of any other interest or any 
combination of interests so to develop. I believe we have 
some rights, because we are in the best position to give to 
the public universal telephone service of the highest grade 
and therefore, in the treatment of our competitors I believe 
we should assume, as we have assumed, an attitude of 
friendliness, of helpfulness, an attitude which seeks at the 
same time the best policies for the public at large, and the 
wsaving to the investor who has opposed us in the past, of 
as large a proportion of his investment as is commercially 
possible. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 204.) 
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Gaining the Public's Confidence 

How Public Utilities Can Secure the Support of Public Opinion 

By WILLIAM McGLELLAN 

HOW SHALL public service companies gain the much 
needed support of pubHc opinion ? Naturally it must 
be gained in such a way that we may keep it. It is 
the foundation of our business. Unless we build on it, the 
results may be very disastrous. There are examples enough 
now to show what is sure to happen in the way of repudia- 
tion, virtual confiscation, and even vital loss, if public opin- 
ion is continually flaunted. There are also examples to 
prove that in times of stress, public opinion is the inner line 
of fortification which secures a company against annihila- 
tion by political and other opportunists. 

We may put this diflFerently. Public opinion will support 
us only on the basis of an enduring confidence. It must 
have faith in us. which means we must keep faith with it. 
This involves a sincerity which is not merely a business 
policy but a state of being. For many of us, it means a com- 
plete change of mental attitude, — a decided shift of position. 
Mere promise or protestation will not do. Every action, 
every statement, every interview, every contract, every nego- 
tiation, not only by the chiefs, but also by every employe, 
must be based on a confidence begetting sincerity. A simple 
slip — one case of double dealing, too much shrewdness, one 
attempt to "put something over,'* can easily undermine a 
r(?nfidtnce which has been built up by years of effort and 
thousands of expense. How shall we start? What are 
some of the cardinal points? 



Nothlotf Must Ba Hidden 

We cannot be sincere, if we have anything to hide. We 
ou^ht to know how much property we have and what it is 
worth on some basis. We ought to know the cost of doing 
business, and whether it is as low as our circumstances will 
permit. We ought to know the condition of our property 
and W'hether it is being handled so as to be continuously in 
a high state of operating efficiency. We ought, to know 
that all rates are internally consistent on some basis. We 
ought to be able to give some explanation of their peculiar 
form. If we are accumulating various finds and accounts, 
we ought to be able to give an adequate reason for them. 
We ought to know just what profit we are making. 

Such a housecleaning will be dictated by enlightened self- 
interest. Public regulation ought not to be able to do more 
than we can do ourselves. In a few cases, it is demagogic. 
Usually, it is merely ignorance and inexperience but not 
without honest intention. Unfortunately, in the past, it has 
too frequently been found, on examination, to be literally 
a mess of greater ignorance and planless operating. Infor- 
mation was not available until it was dug out by the regula- 
tors. After many a regulation, in spite of some unpalatable 
orders perhaps, the company hardly recognizes itself in the 
light of the information given to it by the investigation. 
Moreover, there are not many examples of ruin caused by 
regulation. 

OffflclaU Should Be AccesslbU 

Having cleaned house, and with nothing to hide, we ought 
to be accessible. The prepared food people have shown us 
the way. They cleaned house, and then invited the public 
to come and see how clean it was. Their business, is some- 
thing like ours. Both of us are in a business which the 
public can do for itself, if it wants to, though in different 
ways. As a matter of fact, the public went into business 
with u> when it gave us a franchise. We thought it was a 
free gift, but we were somewhat blind and misled. Again 
enlightened self-interest would want the public to be ac- 
quainted with us. Our officers, therefore, high and low, 



should be easily accessible. Officers should be arranged so 
that there is an atmosphere of ease and welcome. The limit 
of authority of under officials and employes to make adjust- 
ments in accordance with well established principles should 
be set as wide as possible. Information and explanation 
should be given with great freedom. The public has the 
right to understand the basis on which it is paying for serv- 
ice, and it is to our interest that they should. It is easy for 
a merchant who has one price for a particular article to get 
the confidence of his patrons. It will be just as easy for us, 
if we can make our customers understand that we really 
have one price for each particular kind of service. 

The Company and Community Pro|{ress 

Proper relations with, and treatment of, our employes are 
powerful aids to the good-will of the public. It is often for- 
gotten that employes are part of the public, that they live in 
all sections of our territory, that they are frequently asked 
questions about this and that feature of our often perplexing 
methods; and that, therefore, they have much opportunity 
to mold public opinion. The sincerity of the company can 
be impressed on them in several ways, not with the idea of 
buying their loyalty and good-will but of inducing them. 
They should never be asked to do anything which could not 
be justified publicly if necessary. They should understand 
that nothing is going on in any part of the company that 
need be concealed, and that their own work is to be carried 
on in the same manner. They should be taught the ideals 
of the company, and that they are expected to have a large 
part in the realization of these ideals. All questions of 
hours, remuneration, and other working conditions should 
be open for discussion at any time between the persons in- 
volved. Whatever the outcome, it should be capable of ex- 
planation from the standpoint of the business as a whole. 
They should be dignified by being treated as freely contract- 
ing parties with the company, and not as a species of val- 
uable beast of burden which must be controlle and cared for. 
A certain amount of welfare work is desirable in so far as 
it does not replace a proper increase in remuneration. This 
question of the employe has received too much attention of 
one kind and not enough of the right kind. They are our 
outposts in the public and have tremendous force in specific 
cases and in general influence. 

A construction policy in relation to social and community 
progress is essential in gaining public opinion. I believe that 
a public service company is the most important factor in 
the development of a community. To believe this and act 
accordingly is to realize the responsibility of our franchises. 
Have you ever thought about this *'free gift'* of franchises? 
The community wanted to give them to us and hoped that 
we would take them. They thought that we were going to 
make a lot of money through them; but that was not the 
reason that we got them. The community also expected to 
benefit greatly from the gift. Therefore, in proportion as 
it benefits, so will we gain their good opinion. This means 
adequate and satisfactory service, extension of lines prompt- 
ly so as to aid the growth of the community in area and de- 
velopment. Under such a- policy, I believe rates will adjust 
themselves on account of the enlightened self-interest of 
the company. High rates and largest profits seldom go to- 
gether. 

Opposition to Legislation Made Public 

This constructive policy will show itself in some broader 
phases of community life. Legislation of various kinds will 
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not be opposed unless it is inherently wrong. When op- 
position is necessary, it will be done publicly; and in the 
hope of enlisting the intelligent sympathy of the com- 
munity. The company, regarding itself as a good citizen 
will be in active sympathy with all uplift movements such 
as hospitals, and safety plans for the public and its employes. 
It will contribute from its funds, but especially by its knowl- 
edge and intelligent effort, so far as sound business and social 
policy will permit. The presentation of a pulmotor to a 
hospital, or of expenses to an injured employe are good 
depends upon whether the actions flow from a consistent 
actions in themselves. How they will affect public opinion 
business policy. 

Publicity Throai^h Advertlslii|{ 

I believe in advertising and plenty of it. As a matter of 
fact, everything that we do should be advertising; that is, 
turning the people to us. Advertising, which is mere pro- 
testation or exaggerated promise, is ruinous in the end ; and 
is likely to result in nothing but a cynical smile. Simplicity 
and truthfulness and sincerity connote here as elsewhere. 

After all, does not our whole argument mean that we must 



take the public into a real partnership ? In a peculiar sense, 
they have been contributors to our enterprise. A franchise 
is a necessity in order to have a public service business and 
yet there has been little disposition to allow a company to 
value it. May this not be regarded as the equity of the 
public in the business? Are not all the attempts made by 
the public to regulate our business to be regarded as an at- 
tempt to assert this partnership? May it not be that its 
very obstinacy arises from our past stubbornness in regard- 
ing our business as entirely private, to be operated as we 
saw fit. The total disregard by the public, in the past, of its 
interest in our business is as much responsible for the pres- 
ent condition as our understanding of the relations which 
should exist. While the change is taking place, there is 
great danger that the dominance of capital will be exchanged 
for the dominance of the public. Both are bad, because they 
are both naturally self-seeking. The hope of a proper bal- 
ance is in the operating man, from President to common 
laborer. His part is to teach each of his partners to respect 
the rights of the other. The "company'' can no longer be 
synonymous with '^capital'* but must mean the three-strand 
partnership of capital, labor, and the public. 



Investment Bankers Learn of Electric Finance Problems 



SAMUEL INSULL, the head of the electric service in- 
dustry in and around Chicago, used graphic charts in 
addressing the Investment Bankers' Association, and by 
this means helped to make clear the development of a great 
business founded upon the concentration of production, 
large volume of output and small profit margin per unit of 
sale. Mr. InsuU has been the unwearying advocate of these 
policies for many years. The success of his organization, 
not alone financially, but in its maintenance of friendly re- 
lations with the public, is the best evidence of their sound- 
ness. 

The philosophy and the technic of the electric service 
business was intermingled in Mr. Insulins talk. He told the 
bankers, most of whom had sold hundreds of thousands of 
dollars of electrical securities to investors, that next to 
financing, the thing of most importance in the business was 
good engineering. He divided engineering into two classes, 
first, the engineering of physical construction — electrical 
and mechanical, and second, the engineering of selling, or 
getting business. He then proceeded to show why both 
classes of engineering were of supreme importance to the 
industry. 

Good engineering and the massing of production has in 
ten years reduced by two-thirds the amount of coal neces- 
sary to produce one kilowatt hour of electrical energy in 
Chicago. During this period the rates charged for service 
were g^reatly reduced, and the business of the company, due 
to selling engineering, remarkably increased. 

"The improvement in efficiency," said Mr. Insull, "is a 
tribute to the marvelous genius of great inventors the world 
over, and the decrease in rates is a tribute to the ability of 
the selling engineers of the various corporations of this 
country 

"One of the great difficulties in connection with the 
financing of the electric light and power industry and in 
conection with the sale of its product, is that it is econom- 
ically impossible to store our product As you all know 

we have to make our product at the same moment that it is 
sold, so that the problem before the commercial engineer 
who is desirous of getting the greatest possible income at a 
given price out of his investment and to make the best pos- 
sible showing for his securities, is to keep that investment 
working for as many hours of the day and days of the week 
as it is possible to do with regard to safety of operation and 
permanency of service. 



"The great point that we all have to overcome is this 
maximum load peak. We have got to make an investment 
necessary to take care of that, and the problem before us is 
to fill up the valleys, and, at the prices we get for energy in 
this community, if we could not fill up the valleys, I doubt 
very much whether we could more than pay interest upon 
our funded debt, notwithstanding the fact that all of our 
junior securities were represented by cash in the business of,, 
in my judgment, about 120 cents on the dollar 

"Practically the greatest item of expense that we have tc> 
deal with is interest and also depreciation. It is not the 
price of coal, not the price of labor ; it is the price of money, 
and if you are only using that money 42 per cent of the time,, 
the cost of money per unit of output must be very materially 
greater than if you use that money 55 per cent of the time. 
To you as bankers this is a self-evident proposition." 



Hydro-Electric Power Sends 0>al Prices Down 

The introduction into St. Louis, Mo., industry of power 
generated at the Keokuk dam, which was completed about 
three months ago, has been a blow to the steam coal busi- 
ness according to southern Illinois operators and St. Louis 
dealers. With the price of Illinois screenings, produced in- 
the district near St. Louis, down as low as 10 and 15 cents 
a ton coal men complain that consumption is not keeping up 
with production. A year ago screenings sold in St. Louis at 
35; to 45 cents a ton, and the operators were certain of a 
market in the Missouri city. 

General slack conditions are to blame in part for the poor 
screenings market, but the big dam is looked upon by the 
coal men as the chief offender. Although the Keokuk dam is 
located more than 175 miles from St. Louis the manufactur- 
ers of that city early saw the advantage of using the power 
created by the great fall of water. The Keokuk power has 
had an important effect in tending to depress values of all 
grades of coal mined in near-by Illinois fields. 



Southwestern Electric and Gas Men to Meet 

The next annual convention of the Southwestern Elec- 
trical and Gas Association will be held in Galveston, Tex., 
May 22, 23, 24 and 25, 1914. 

Secretary H. S. Cooper states that further details as to^ 
headquarters, exhibits, etc., will be announced as soon as 
decided by the executive committee. 
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Workings of the Oregon Commission 

Review of First Year's Ettort of New Utility Keifulatln^ Body 



ALTHOUGH only one year has elapsed since the Ore- 
gon public utilities act became effective, remarkable 
progress has been made by the state railroad com- 
mission in carrying out the big task imposed upon it by 
this law — that of regulating all public service corporations 
in the state, including the fixing of equitable rates. 

Under the act the commission is required to "value all 
the property of every public utility actually used and use- 
ful for the convenience of the public." The physical valua- 
tions so obtained comprise one of the most necessary factors 
to be considered in determining rates equitable to both utility 
and consumer. 

Except in the case of the Portland Railway, Light & 
Power Company, investigation of which the commission be- 
gan on its own initiative, through a corps of experts who 
are handling the detail work and the difficult engineering 
and technical problems involved, the commission is taking 
up as rapidly as possible the cases of corporations. 

Act Covers Wide Kan|{e 

The list of public utility corporations over which the 
commission thus has complete regulatory power is a large 
one. It includes, in the wording of the law, "any public 
utility for any heat, light, water or power required, trans- 
mitted, delivered or furnished, or for any telegraph or tele- 
phone messages conveyed, or for any transportation of per- 
sons or property by street railroad, or for any service rend- 
ered or to be rendered in connection therewith.** This, of 
course, is in addition to its jurisdiction over railroads of the 
state. 

One of the principal reasons for beginning with the Port- 
land Railway, Light & Power Company was the fact that 
after the value of its property has been established the com- 
mission will have a definite basis from which to arrive at the 
valuations of every public utility in the state. This com- 
pany is so large that it comprises in its scope practically 
every form of public utility, including not only electric 
light and power, and street railway lines, but a gas plant and 
its own private telephone system. 

Again, speedy action was desired in the case of this com- 
pany, one of the largest public utility concerns in the West, 
that the commission might have at the earliest moment a 
correct physical valuation from which to begin the determin- 
ation of equitable rates. After this valuation has been found 
the commission will proceed to hold hearings to fix these 
rates in every public utility commodity, including electric 
light and power, gas and street railway service, that the com- 
pany sells to the public in any of the many towns of the 
state in which it transacts business. 

Although, as would naturally be the case with any big 
public service corporation, the commission has previously re- 
ceived many complaints against the Portland Railway, Light 
& Power Company from consumers. 

The commission has refrained from rate investigations un- 
til the physical valuation shall have been settled. This ac- 
complished, rates can then be fixed on an absolute accurate 
and scientific basis for it will be possible to determine exactly 
the rate to which the company itself is entitled as an adequate 
return on its investment. 

Necessary Data Vital 

With this information available, contrary contentions 
that might be advanced by either the company or complain- 
ants could not be sustained. It will be clearly seen that rates 
established under such conditions, based on absolutely accu- 
rate knowledge, will not be slipshod or haphazard, as would 



inevitably be the case if the commission were to proceed be- 
fore it had the necessary data in hand, on what would 
amount practically to guess work, and that the rates so 
fixed will be fundamentally right. 

To carry out the details in connection with fixing the 
physical valuation of the different public utilities in the 
state, the commission has engaged a number of men recog- 
nized as experts in their various lines. The list includes: 

Professor R. H. Dearborn, of the University of Oregon, 
expert in electrical engineering; F. A. Rasch, who has had 
17 years* experience in connection with gas plants, as expert 
in this branch ; E. T. Busselle, with i8 years* experience in 
telegraph and telephone engineering, as expert in that line; 
C. J. Green, a technical graduate from the University of 
Michigan, as expert on water works; Edward Ostrander, 
who has been in the railroad service i8 years, as rate expert, 
and J. N. Willey, as expert accountant, to audit book ac- 
counts and trace the financial records of a company. 

A complete appraisal of all the properties of the Portland 
Railway, Light & Power Company, prepared by W. J. Hage- 
nah, a former member of the Wisconsin Railroad Commis- 
sion, who was engaged by the company to do the work has 
been in the hands of the commission for the last several 
weeks. It is a voluminous document of many hundred 
pages. The detail with which it has been prepared can be 
judged from the fact that it inventories and gives the valua- 
tion, from the standpoint of original cost, cost of installa- 
tion, replacement, and present cost, down to the fastenings 
of the rails on the street car lines in Portland. This part 
of the appraisement fills 800 typewritten pages. The entire 
appraisal took over 30 men nearly a year to prepare. 

The appraisal is now being checked over by the Commis- 
sion*s experts. The work has been divided into groups, with 
an expert in charge of the checking up of each. Thus J. 
P. Newell is checking over the street and interurban rail- 
ways appraisements; Frank Walsh, the hydraulic works, 
dams, penstocks, etc., and the buildings of the company; 
Mr. Rasch, the gas plant at Salem and the furniture; Mr. 
Buselle its telephone plant, and substation equipment, trans- 
mission lines, distribution system and street lighting. 

In this checking up the experts prove : First, whether the 
equipment inventoried is actually in existence ; and, second, 
whether the figures given as to costs of material and instal- 
lation are correct. When this work of checking up is com- 
pleted the Commission will have an exact record of every 
piece of property, large and small, owned by the company, 
and its exact present valuation. 

Ten Years* Avera|{a Used 

In order to be able to deal intelligently with the costs 
given in the appraisal, the Commission*s experts have been 
quietly gathering data relative to costs of materials since 
last January. They have obtained equipment catalogues 
direct from the large material houses, such as the General 
Electric Company, with the discounts allowed for purchase 
of large quantities of supplies, as well as the purchasing 
company*s own records of what was paid, through its books. 
Indicating the care taken to be exact, when prices have been 
found to vary over a period of years, the average for a cer- 
tain length of time, for instance ten years, has been ac- 
cepted as the valuation. 

The gigantic nature of the task can be seen from the fact 
that the total valuation claimed by the Portland Railway, 
Light & Power Company for its properties is $65,000,000. 
Such encouraging progress has been made, however, that 
the work will be finished early next year. 
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Making the problem all the more difficult is the necessity 
for segregating as far as possible the physical valuations of 
the different classes of utility, such as the street car service, 
from the light and power service. As both are to a great 
extent co-ordinate, the problem is a very intricate one. Such 
a segregation is necessary, however, as a basis for the fix- 
ing of equitable rates in each commodity. 

Mr. Busselle, the Commission's telephone and telegraph 
expert, has just returned from Medford, where he inven- 
toried and appraised the property of the Home Telephone 
& Telegraph Company of Southern Oregon. An interesting 
example of the detail with which even the smallest items 
are listed in his inventory are the following, selected at 
random : 

**One 35-foot stepped and painted round cedar pole, has 
8-inch top. class B pole, has one standard ten-pin cross arm, 
one standard back brace, one Philadelphia distributing 
bracket, one loo-pair underground protected terminal, one 
No. 14 C-type, 15-pair terminal; one pole balcony, ten pony 
glass insulators, six porcelain knobs ; three subscribers' drop 
wires, No. 14 twisted pair, approximate length 135 feet; one 
one-inch by ten-foot anchor rod; one section 45 feet 6-16 
messenger strand; four three-bolt messenger clamps; one 
rope thimble, one anchor log, one section 115 feet 5-16 mes- 
senger strand, one section bridle rings, and one section 115 
foot loo-pair cable." 

The cost of each of these items is also computed up to 
six decimal places. This minuteness is necessary owing to 
the great quantities of material included in the total valu- 
ation; infinitesimal in the case, for instance, of one pound 
of copper wire, when applied to 375,000 pounds the total 
sum represented by even a sixth decimal point is impressive. 

All this minuteness and exactness of detail further em- 
phasizes the highly scientific and specialized knowledge in- 
volved in arriving at a basis on which to fix public utility 
rates. And the physical valuation, though the most im- 
portant, is not the only factor involved in fixing rates. 

The factors to be taken into account in rate fixing include 
the valuation, cost of reproduction, rate of depreciation of 
the plant, which by law must be provided for, and a fair 
return upon what has been determined as the property of 
the company devoted to public use. 

In addition to this, rates in other cities and states, charged 
by public utility corporations, will be considered by the 
Commission. Mr. Ostrander has rate data from southern 
California to northern Washington and Idaho. All this is 
to be considered in trying to arrive at a simply, easily cal- 
culated method of making rates that will be understood by 
the consumer and will give a fair return to the corporation. 

The Commission has in this connection statements taken 
from the ledger accounts of the Portland Railway, Light 
& Power Company for the last seven years showing the 
connected load, the demand by the consumer, and rate paid. 
Special contract rates are also to be studied, while the dif- 
ferent classes of service, such as residence lighting, com- 
mercial lighting, lighting for churches and theaters, power 
for cooking and heating, domestic power, electric sign light- 
ing, boulevard post lighting, small power rates, wholesale 
power rates, combined light and power rates, the rates 
charged the city, schools, and other municipalities in the 
state, will all have to be taken into account in the final fix- 
ing of rates. 

Complete Laboratory Used 

Since the public utilities bill went into effect, one of the 
most complete laboratories in the United States, and in 
some respects the most unique, has been installed in the 
Portland office of the Commission. It includes a complete 
Home telephone system, and a complete miniature Bell tele- 
phone system, one of three in existence. In operation day 
and night are also recording instruments showing pressure 



of gas and voltage of electricity all over the city. If there 
is any diminution of voltage or gas pressure, the instru- 
ments note it instantly and the companies are called to ex- 
plain. 

The Commission also has a complete chemical laboratory 
for the analysis of gas, in charge of F. A. Rasch, examiner. 
In addition, in the offices of some of the utilities companies, 
the Commission has a special room, kept under lock and 
key, equipped for the testing of meters. 

The Commission at intervals in the past year has been 
making checks of the street car service in Portland for the 
purpose of gathering data to be used in the future for ac- 
quiring improvements in service, or the diverse. They in- 
clude data on the slack period and peak load in travel, 
capacity of cars, number of people standing, and the like. 

Frank Miller, chairman of the Commission, is a man ripe 
in railroad experience, having been a builder and construc- 
tion engineer for nearly 30 years in Oregon. Thomas K. 
Campbell and Clyde B. Aitchison, the other Commissioners, 
are both serving their second terms. Mr. Aitchison is now 
in the east attending the meeting of State Railroad and 
Utility Commissioners. 



Indiana Electric Light Association Convention 

The representatives of Indiana public utility corporations 
who attended the convention of the Indiana Electric Light 
Association at Indianapolis regard it as the most profitable 
meeting the organization has ever held. 

Many of the- members came to the convention with their 
minds clouded as to how they and their companies were to 
follow intricate requirements' of the new State utility law, 
and, after giving practically all their time to discussing 
questions which are arising under the law, the members 
went home with a great fund of information that will be 
helpful to them in applying the law to the operations of their 
plants and business affairs. 

Thomas F. English, of Muncie, was elected president at 
the closing session ; W. D. Ray, Hammond, vice-president ; 
Thomas Donahue, Lafayette, secretary; J. C. Kester, Ko- 
komo, treasurer. The executive committee is made up of 
J. W. Robb, C. C. Perry, F. A. Bryan, T. F. Grover and 
C. N. Wilson. The advisory committtee includes T. C. 
Reynolds, chairman ; A. C. Blinn, L. E. McNamee. 

A permanent accounting committee, with Fred L. Dennis, 
of South Bend, as chairman, will be organized. To this 
committee members of the association may send bothersome 
questions which arise in carrying out the provisions of the 
utility law and the rules of the public service commission of 
Indiana. The committee is to prepare answers to the ques- 
tions, submit the answers to the State commission for ap- 
proval, and then forward the answers to the members. This 
plan, it is believed, wall be helpful both to the electrical 
men and to the commission. 

**Rates" was the subject of a paper read by F. A. New- 
ton, of Jackson, Mich., who said the chief factor in fixing 
rates for light and power was the cost of production. He 
looked on the rate question as purely local, governed by 
conditions and circumstances under which the producing 
company operates. 

''Service" was the topic discussed by R. C. Huddell, of 
Madison, Wis., who said that the progress of central power 
stations in giving adequate service to consumers was result- 
ing in a steady and large increase in the consumption of 
current. 

"The Utilites Service Company" was the subject of L. T. 
Block, of St. Louis, who gave especial attention to the lia- 
bility of utility corporations. Practically all corporation offi- 
cials, he said, saw that the welfare of employes was of 
mutual concern, and the time was past when injured em- 
ployes were expected to look after their own interests. 
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Failure of Low Gas Rate Agitation 

Engineers Employed by St. Joseph, Mo., Uphold Company's Price 



ST. Joseph, Missouri, in March, 1913, employed the 
engineering firm of Burns and McDonnell, of Kan- 
sas City, to make an inventory, appraisal and report 
on the cost of manufacturing gas. The selling price of 
manufactured gas was $1.00 per thousand cubic feet, but 
for several years the local gas company had supplied St. 
Joseph with natural gas at a much lower price. Recently 
it has become necessary to prepare for the resumption of 
manufactured gas owing to the diminishing supply of the 
natural product in the Kansas fields. The city authorities 
desired, if posible, to secure rates lower than $1.00. Before 
proceeding with legislation or instituting a case with the 
State Utilities Commission, they decided to have an investi- 
gation made by experts. 

Burns and McDonnell reported that $1.00 was the lowest 
price at which manufactured gas could be made and sold 
in St. Joseph. Even this price, it was found, would per- 
mit a return of only 2^ per cent upon the present value of 
the gas property with estimated annual gas sales of 300,000- 
000 cubic feet. If sales were increased to 360.000,- 
000 cubic feet, a return of 534 per cent was estimated as 
possible. The report was accepted by the city and the rec- 
ommendations followed. No attempt was made to establish 
gas rates less than $1.00. 

Bums and McDonnell have done a great deal of work 
for municipalities. In accepting the St. Joseph engagement 
they announced that their report would be based on the 
facts as found, and that either a raise or a reduction in 
rates might be recommended, after the present rate of 
return on the investment was determined. In brief it was 
to be the kind of a report which the tax payer wanted and 
upon which he could depend. It might not please the politi- 
cians and the gas company's enemies, but it was the kmd of 
a document that could save the city money in long drawn 
out litigation while improvements and extensions waited 
and the community suffered thereby. 

The engineers for the city compiled a complete itemized 
inventory of the property. Detail maps of the distribution 
system were made and soil maps from test pits were made 



showing the character of excavation for mains. Paving 
maps showing the various kinds of paving were prepared. 
Detail drawings of buildings, retorts, gas generating ma- 
chines, holders, etc., were made to accurately arrive at the 
cost of reproduction of the entire works. 

The present value of the works was arrived at by fol- 
lowing throughout the theory of "reproduction new less 
depreciation.*' 

This theory was logically followed throughout the entire 
works in arriving at the reproduction cost. Such items as 
"going value" are treated logically as much a part of the 
cost of reproduction of the works as though the item was 
one of cast iron mains, machinery or equipment. 

In the same manner the appraisal covered all other intan- 
gible items, such as preliminary investigations, organization, 
legal, promotion, financing, interest during construction, en- 
gineering, supervision, paving over mains, working capital, 
etc. Included as a supplement was an expert accountant's 
report, going into the operating costs and revenues. The 
sinking fund method of depreciation was followed where 
ages were known, and condition depreciation substituted 
where ages of materials and equipment could not be de- 
termined. A complete itemized schedule of unit prices was 
prepared for all material, labor and construction, thereby 
making it plain to the city, the owner, or any public utility 
commission, how the values were arrived at. 

The general summarized results were as follows : Total 
present value, $1,615,478.39, which included for "going 
value" $154,163.00; working capital $45,000.00. The de- 
preciation on all the items was $290,041.78, being approxi- 
mately an average of eighteen per cent. The total distribu- 
tion system consists of one hundred and twenty-nine miles 
with twelve thousand services. The sales per service is 
twenty-five thousand cubic feet, or a total annual sales of 
three hundred million cubic feet. 

The report includes a list of thirty-two cities similarly 
situated where the average net price of gas per thousand 
cubic feet is $1.10. 



National Commercial Gas Association Convention 



GAS men are making preparations to attend the 191 3 
Convention of the National Commercial Gas Asso- 
ciation, which opens at Philadelphia on Monday, De- 
cember I, and continues until the following Friday. Presi- 
dent Hare has made the following announcement : 

"The Ninth Annual Convention of our Association prom- 
ises to be from every standpoint one of the best conventions 
the Association has ever held. That this promise may be 
fulfilled, however, will necessitate the intelligent interest 
and co-operation of all the dlegates who may attend. 

"The papers to be presented are the result of the most 
careful, conscientious work on the part of the several com- 
mittees placed in charge of this work and individual dele- 
gates will not have fulfilled their entire duty to the Associa- 
tion unless they come prepared to take an intelligent part 
in the discussion of the various commercial matters which 
will be presented for their consideration. 

"Because a man is diffident, or unaccustomed to speak be- 
fore an audience should be no excuse for his failure to take 
part in the discussion of these various subjects so vital to 
our industry. 

"I trust, therefore, that our Association may establish a 



new record in this respect in December and have an ex* 
pression of opinion in regard to the various phases of the 
industry, not from a few of our members, but from every 
member in attendance who has an opinion on any of these 
various matters. 

"I desire also to draw attention to the very remarkable 
exhibit of gas appliances which our manufacturer mem- 
bers are making this year, and the fact that the exhibition 
hall adjoining the convention hall is connected by a cov- 
ered passage makes it very easy for all members to become 
thoroughly acquainted with every exhibit on the floor. 

"It is unfair to the manufacturer, and unfair to the com- 
pany which makes it possible for the delegate to attend if the 
delegate does not personally take the time to examine closely 
all the various appliances which play such a vital part in our 
work. 

"I trust therefore that this convention will also prove a 
notable exception in the number of delegates who take an 
intelligent interest in the exhibit. 

"The entertainment features provided for the ladies who 
may attend, as well as for the delegates, have been most 
carefully planned and it is confidently predicted that Phila- 
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delphia's enviable record for hospitality will be surpassed on 
this occasion. 

"The Association has had an eminently successful year. 
It is in a far stronger financial position than ever before 
and looks forward confidently to the years to come with 
a firm knowledge that backed by such an efficient and earn- 
est membership it is bound to increase its usefulness to the 
industry with each succeeding year." 



Telephone Problems of the Present and 

Future 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 198.) 

Certainly there is no place or occasion in our business 
for anything that is petty or small or mean. We can afford 
to be kind and generous, and in the long run the exhibition 
of these qualities will bring us not only friends but the high- 
est type of success. 

Ke|{uUtlon 

During the last few years there has grown up in this 
country a system for regulation and control of public serv- 
ice corporations which brings to us a new and most im- 
portant problem. I refer to the fact that the federal gov- 
ernment and nearly all of the states, have seen fit to dele- 
gate a portion of judicial and administrative power to the 
various commissions which have been established. 

With all of these commissions we have much to do, and 
in the future shall doubtless have much more to do. It is 
to these bodies of men, having a combination of judicial and 
administrative functions, that we must look for advice and 
direction in the conduct of our business. 

We have become so important to the public at large that 
the lawmakers have thought it necessary to establish a con- 
necting link between the corporations which serve the public 
and the public itself. Our problem, as I see it, is to con- 
vince these commissions that our rates, our practices, and 
our policies are just and equitable, or else cheerfully change 
our rates, our practices, and our policies whenever we are 
requested to do so. 

It is of the utmost importance to us that the public at 
large shall have full confidence in the ability and the integ- 
rity of these commissions, and to that end we should assist 
the commissions in every w^ay in our power to arrive at 
conclusions which are just and right. I am of those who 
believe that in the present unsettled conditions of the public 
mind on so many and varied questions, our greatest safe- 
guard lies in these same commissions, in the fact that the 
commissions have all the machinery necessary for collect- 
ing data and the time and intelligence for considering and 
weighing the data so collected in order that their conclu- 
sions may be final and acceptable to all concerned. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission at Washington is 
at this time pursuing two lines of investigation, concerning 
which many of you know. One line is general, and has to 
do with the telephone business as a whole, and in following 
up this investigation the commission has propounded twen- 
ty-three questions which are now being answered by all of 
the telephone companies in the United States having an in- 
come of $50,000 per annum or more. These questions are 
searching, and are well calculated to place in the hands of 
the commission and of the public at large the salient facts 
connected with our business. 

Besides this general investigation, the commission is just 
starting now to make a detailed inventory of the physical 
property owned by the telephone companies of the United 
States. It will doubtless take years to accomplish this great 
task, but once completed the facts will be of the utmost 
value not only to our interests but to the public. 

The establishment of these commissions, however, has 
in no wise reduced the interest which the various municipal- 
ities of the country have concerning our business. In some 
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instances, indeed, the authority of municipalities with re- 
spect to the telephone business has either been taken away 
or modified, but nevertheless the municipalities are very 
jealous of their authority over public utility companies op- 
erating in their midst, and we still, therefore, have the 
municipalities themselves to deal with. In all these ques- 
tions the great problem is to truthfully represent the busi- 
ness as it actually exists. 

Company to Aid Government 

The federal government, as never before, has recently 
evinced the utmost interest in our policies and our under- 
takings, and has raised the spectre of the Sherman law in 
a suit recently instituted in the state of Oregon. This is 
neither the time nor the place to discuss the probable out- 
come of such litigation, but the problem is to present our 
side of the case so that it will be decided on its merits and 
not with any feeling of prejudice or enmity. And the policy 
of the time is simply this, to ascertain what is right, what 
is just, what is required by the authorities, and then to meet 
the requirements. Mr. Vail has said in this connection : 

Every possible assistance will be given b^ us to the courts 
in their effort to determine whether our policy is or has been 
inimical to public interest. We desire that everything wrong 
be corrected; we will voluntarily rectify any wrong that may 
be pointed out to us; and so far as it may be determined that 
our policy or any act under it is against the public interest we 
will promptly conform to such determination. 

But the most important problem with which we have to 
do is the giving of service to the public. It is for this and 
for this alone that the telephone business exists, and if we 
fall short of doing our utmost duty in this particular we 
shall be recreant to the trust and confidence which we ask 
the public to place in us. 

This is peculiarly a problem of organization. That the 
officials of a company cannot themselves individually give 
service is a self-evident fact, but it is also quite as evident 
that the officials of the company hold their positions for 
just one purpose of giving service. The latest graduate 
from an operators' training school would beat Mr. Vail all 
to pieces at a switchboard, and yet the policies and regula - 
tions which Mr. Vail originates and prescribes are finally 
directed to this same raw recruit, and must impel her to do 
the best she can for the patrons of the business. The secur- 
ing and the training of an organization to perform this high 
civic duty, I repeat, is the most important, the greatest prob- 
lem of a telephone company ; and all along the line, from 
president to the operator, the idea must permeate, must be 
reiterated over and over again, that all of us are nothing 
more or less than the servants of the public. The public is 
our master, and we must heed its bidding if we would sat- 
isfy it, and we cannot be successful in our line of business 
unless we do satisfy the public. 

This is a large undertaking, but it is one which should 
not discourage us, for in it is found the real genius and 
purpose of the business, and the idea of service should be 
constantly in the minds not only of the operators or the 
traffic force, but of every officer and employe of the com- 
pany. 

Meet Opposition Witii Superior Service 

Why do we enter into financial arrangements? For no 
other purpose than to give service. Why do we delve into 
the secrets of nature in our engineering department and 
translate these secrets into plain facts for the construction 
department? For the purpose of giving service. What is 
the legitimate method of meeting opposition ? By giving a 
superior service. Why do we foster friendly relations with 
the public ? In order that the public may purchase and ap- 
preciate our service. Why do we take steps to justify our 
acts before public officials? Merely that they may under- 
stand our problems and our methods of giving service. 

This problem is more and more difficult of solution. 
More is required of us at the present time in the way of 
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service than ever before. The public is more difficult to 
satisfy. Greater refinements in equipment, in plant con- 
struction, in instruments, in operating methods, are re- 
quired. The telephone, which was originally supposed to 
be a toy, soon developed into a great public convenience 
and has now come to be an absolute necessity. Our re- 
sponsibility is therefore a tremendous one, and no portion 
of it can be shifted to the public or public authority. 

In almost any other line of endeavor there is an alterna- 
tive to which the people may turn in case their usual reliance 
fails, but if we should fail there is no possible alternative; 
hence our great responsibility. 

If Service Stopped 

I am sometimes almost inclined to wish that for a given 
twenty-four hours every telephone in the United States 
might be silenced, every operator away from her post, every 
executive at rest. If the injury to individuals would not 
be so direct and lasting, it would be interesting to note the 
results of such a complete stoppage of service. Of course 
such a thing can never happen — must never happen — and 
we can get some idea of the utter stagnation of business 
and human intercourse when we consider what occurs when 
an infinitesimal portion of service is rendered unavailable' 
for some brief period. And again, I repeat, our great prob- 
lem, the reason for our existence, is to keep this service 
going continually and at a high point of efficiency. 

These are a few of the important problems which the past 
has given as a heritage to the present and future. The 
problems of the past in the telephone business never had 
greater results than any problem of the future can possibly 
have. No one can ever accomplish anything approaching 
the importance to the business of the discovery and inven- 
tion of the telephone. Dr. Bell and Mr. Watson occupy 
unique positions; no one may ever hope to equal the im- 
portance of their work. 

The success of these two great original pioneers initiated 



forces in the line of invention, development and manage- 
ment which in intensity and in success have seldom been 
equaled. The evolution of the switchboard, the adding to 
copper wire sufficient of tensile strength, the adaption to 
telephone uses of the storage battery and of electric light 
signals, the working out of the multitudinous problems in- 
cident to long-distance transmission, the combination of 
many widely scattered operating units into a compact, 
homogeneous, harmonious system — ^these are indeed vic- 
tories the importance of which can scarcely be equaled in 
the future. One of the greatest things ever accomplished 
for the telephone business fell to the lot of that most able 
and efficient foster father of the Bell system, Mr. Gardner 
Hubbard. His great achievement was neither invention 
nor development. His was the distinguished honor of se- 
curing for the business the greatest dynamic force it ever 
had or ever can have. You all know I refer ^o our be- 
loved President, Theo. N. Vail. He has solved the prob- 
lems of the past ; he is solving great problems now, and he 
will, let us hope, continue to solve them long into the future. 

Many of you before me have had a great share in these 
fundamentally important problems. Your energy, devotion 
and success are qualities that we must admire and continue 
to emulate in solving the problems of the future. 

And there is a great joy in the solving of these problems. 
I think we are engaged in the most difficult and at the same 
time the most interesting business in the world. We be- 
come absorbed in the joy of it, for we are performing a 
high type of civic service, and there is always joy in service. 



R. H. Taliferro has been appointed secretary and treas- 
urer of the Appalachian Power Company, of Bluefield, 
W. Va. 

J. W. WoRTHiNGTON, of Sheffield, Ala., has been elected 
vice-president of the Alabama Power Company, of Talla- 
dega, Ala. 
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Sues to Reduce Omaha's Water Rates 

City's Unsatisfactory Experience with Municipal Ownership 

/ 'X NLY civic pride and anti-corporation feeling pre- 



ii 



vent the great majority of Omaha citizens from 
openly expressing disgust with the first year's 
municipal operation of our water works," said a man from 
that city recently. "While the plant seems to be showing 
a considerable financial profit, its managers have done so 
many things displeasing to water users — things that the 
Omaha Water Company never dared to even contemplate — 
that the general feeling is one of disappointment and criti- 
cism. 

**It happens that the man selected for manager of the 
plant under city control has been closely identified with 
local politics for many years and has an unremitting enemy 
in one of the principal daily newspapers. This newspaper, 
the Bee, consistently antagonizes the waterworks adminis- 
tration while the two other dailies just as consistently praise 
it. The Bee has even gone so far as to start a suit to 
compel the reduction of water rates. 

"This suit, by the way, is something new, I believe, in 
municipal ownership history. Many cities have gone into 
court, or been forced into court in efforts to secure lower 
rates from privately owned utility companies, but in Omaha, 
we have Editor Victor Rosewater using those methods to 
compel a reduction of water rates for the people from a 
utility owned by the same people, or very largely so. 

Ten Years Fl|{ht— Cost $90.000 

".After half a dozen political campaigns; after three bond 
issues had been voted by the people; after an expenditure 
of $90,000 for attorneys' fees, and after ten years of litiga- 
tion the city of Omaha became possessed of the plant of the 
Omaha Water Company, paying therefor $6,392,720.17. 
And then, owning its plant, the city placed its management 
in the hands of men unschooled in the work, except in so 
far as a diversified connection with local politics had quali- 
fied them. 

"During the ten years of legal rioting preceding the actual 
purchase of the water plant the Omaha Water board fre- 
quently met and repeatedly denounced as "robbery'' the 
rates then in effect for water served to private consumers 
and semi-public institutions. After one year of municipal 
ownership these rates remain in effect on the average, some 
having been increased and others reduced 20 per cent, in 
two reductions. 

"Under private ownership water mains were extended 
without cost to the property owner. Today the municipal- 
ity taxes the cost of extensions to the consumer, assessing 
abutting property 50 cents per front foot. The cost of the 
meter and the charge for installation is also taxed to the 



consumer. All consumers are being metered and the flat 
rate is being abandoned. The six members of the water 
board, now the board of directors of the metropclitan water 
district, have refused to recognize the rights of private 
mains installed at private expense and in extension of 
mains property served by private main is taxed 25 cents per 
front foot for the extension. 

"Water is now sold to the ordinary citizen at 28^/^; cents 
per 1,000 gallons. While the litigation was in progress the 
water board declared in favor of a rate much lower than 
this, but after the city assumed ownership the board found 
the cost of maintenance and the operating expenses so great 
that no appreciable reduction would be considered until 
Rosewater enjoined the collection of the "robber rate" and 
secured a court order against the extortion. The water 
board is now facing the proposition of proving legitimate 
the rates it denounced as "robbery" from a private com- 
pany which paid for old mains and paid heavy taxes now 
lost to the community. 

"Feeling it did not have power to control the situation 
without interference on the part of the city or some citizen 
the water board sent its general manager to the state legis- 
lature where he lobbied last winter until he had secured the 
passage of a "metropolitan water district law" which is in- 
tended to give the board absolute power over rates and 
service in Omaha, South Omaha, Dundee and Florence and 
other sections served by the municipal plant. 

Public Affairs Handled In Secret 

"The board is now operating under this law. The general 
manager is drawing a salary of $5,000 a year. The water 
board members receive $600 each, annually. The board 
meets once a week and sometimes more frequently. These 
meetings often are in secret so that the public can keep 
only meagerly informed as to matters under consideration 
and the real policies outlined. 

"When the city assumed ownership of the water plant 
July I, 1912, the plant consisted of 219 miles of pipe lines 
and four pumping stations, two located on the Missouri 
river from which the water supply is taken and the others 
in favorable locations in the city for repumping to higher 
levels. The lines of the plant extended into territory with 
a population of 40,000 not included in the corporate limits 
of Omaha. 

"As soon as it had control the water board raised the 
rates of the stockyards and packing houses eighty per cent, 
an increase amounting to $75,000 a year. A minimum meter 
rate of 50 cents a month was put into effect applying to 
every customer. Because of the plant's lack of capacity 
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sprinkling was prohibited except between the hours of 6 
and 8 a. m. A water main district system was adopted, 
placing the burden of the cost of extensions on the prop- 
erty owner. Compulsory metering of services was ordered. 

"Although the water plant ceased paying taxes the water 
board secured the continuance of an appropriation of $ioo,- 
Goo a year for water used for municipal purposes, princi- 
pally for fire protection. 

"During the first year of its control the water board 
spent $350,000 of its unexpended bond fund for improve- 
ments, including the laying of 65,000 feet of additional 
water mains, many of them of large pipe, one line two 
miles long being a 48-inch pipe. The water board stood 
the extra expense of mains to private consumers where such 
mains cost in excess of 50 cents per front foot. 



"The plant's gross eamingSyfor the first year were $859,- 
000 and the expenses, with interest and depreciation 
amounted to $685,000, leaving a balance of $174,000. Of 
this amount $125,000 was placed in a sinking fund, leaving 
a surplus of $49,000. The setting aside of $125,000 a year 
in the sinking fund is intended to go toward paying off the 
bonds when due ; this sum set aside yearly and drawing 4 
per cent interest would meet the purchase bonds when due. 

"It is not clear, however, that we are ahead even upon 
this showing. Figuring the loss of taxes of about $100,000 
annually brings the net earnings over interest and depre- 
ciation down to $74,000, and the increased price of water 
to the packing industry accounts for this. 

"Some of us out our way are beginning to wonder what 
we fought for." 



Experts Show Inefficiency of Pittsbur^li Water Bureau 



EXPERTS of the Emerson Company, a firm employed 
to make an investigation of the Pittsburgh, Pa., have 
made their report in which they practically declare 
that the water department of the city is a financial failure, 
that water is furnished to consumers at less than cost, result- 
ing in an annual deficit which has to be made up by the tax- 
payers. The deficit for 191 3 was reported to be $850,000. 

Five reasons as to this conclusion regarding the bureau of 
water are given. It is asserted that the annual tax levy for 
water supply bears no relation to the cost of the service, and 
as a result there is a large annual deficit, amounting in 191 3 
to $850,000, which must be made up by the taxpayers at 
large. It is said that the rates charged are remunerative 
only in the case of large industrial concerns, which get 
water on a metered basis, while the domestic service, as- 
sessed at a flat rate, is unprofitable. The fact that water is 
assessed against property and not against tenants furnishes 
no inducement to the economical use of water, the experts 
aver. They also say that, as only 12 per cent of the service 
is metered, there is no way of basing charges on the total 
volume of the supply. 

Waste of Water Great 

There is said to be a daily loss or waste of 118 gallons out 
of 237 gallons per capita pumped, and 12 gallons of the daily 
per capita supply is used by the city and charitable organ- 
izations without payment, 10 1 gallons, or only 45 per cent, 
representing the paid consumption. 

It is asserted that rates for water should be sufficient to 
produce a revenue amounting to the interest on the capital 
invested and a rate of depreciation sufficient to redeem the 
bonds within the life of the improvement which they repre- 
sent, or to provide for all replacements of existing plant and 
also for operating expenses of the bureau and of the Board 
of Water Assessors. They recommend that charge be made 
for water used for municipal purposes, compelling the city 
bureaus to practice economy. 

The Board of Water Assessors costs the city in salaries 
$38,340 annually. The experts recommend the dismissal of 
two assessors and the increase of the salary of the remain- 
ing one to $4,000, instead of $3,000. They advise that the 
pay of deputy assessors be raised from $1,000 to $1,200, and 
say that six of them can do the work now done by 18. By 
adopting these and other suggestions, they think the city 
can eflPect an annual saving of $18,140. 

There is one important matter, however, which seems to 
have escaped the experts of the Emerson Company, namely, 
— that the interest and sinking fund charges on the water 
bonds and upon the refunding bonds which have replaced 



water bonds are raised by direct taxation and not upon the 
revenue derived from the sale of water. 

The city of Pittsburgh has established a rate of i8c per 
1,000 gallons for its domestic service. This rate when gen- 
erally put into force by the introduction of meters will re- 
duce the revenue from the domestic consumers materially 
from the present flat rates which are generally in force, 
ihis has been clearly demonstrated by such meters as have 
already been introduced and it is further proved by the fact 
that in the territory which The Pennsylvania Water Com- 
pany is supplying in the 13th ward of Pittsburgh, the bills 
of the domestic consumers who are paying us 33 1-3C per 
1,000 gallons average materially less than the flat rate bills 
paid by their neighbors to the municipal water plant. Of 
course, if a consumer wastes water on a meter rate, his bill 
is likely to exceed the old flat rate, but it is already evident 
that the i8c rate of the city is too low to return the revenue 
necessary to support the Bureau of Water. 

There are points in the report which show that the experts 
of the Emerson Company are not practical waterworks men, 
for instance, they state, "The fact that water is assessed 
against property and not against tenants furnishes no in- 
ducement to the economical use of water." The gentleman 
who prepared the report was evidently unfamiliar with the 
law in the state of Pennsylvania or he would not have 
criticised the Bureau of Water for obeying the law, neither 
should he have criticised the Bureau of Water for doing 
business with the owner of the property rather than with a 
''migratory tenant" as it was expressed by one of our judges. 
The inevitable result of doing business with a tenant is a 
considerable percentage of unpaid and uncollectible bills and 
this loss must be distributed upon those who pay their bills. 
The landlord can protect himself against waste by the ten- 
ant if he will do so. The private company is supplying over 
13,000 consumers and there is very little trouble between 
landlord and tenant where the landlord has installed decent 
plumbing and keeps it in reasonable state of repair. 



What Do You Know About It? 

''Would you be willing to transfer your account from 
your bank to your city? Why not? Ask of your city what 
you ask of your bank." This is the heading of a leaflet 
issued by the Bureau of Municipal Research, New York, 
advertising its "Handbook of Municipal Accounting." A 
list of interesting queries follows, questions which should 
interest every taxpayer. Some of them are: 

"Have you ever wondered what your city owns? It has 
been accumulating property from the day it was settled until 
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now. It has bought, and seized, and inherited property of 
all kinds. Is anyone keeping track of it all, or is some of 
it being lost, wasted, stolen? 

"Do you approve of the way the city improvements were 
financed ? How much do you know about it ? 

"Would you be satisfied if your bank handled your money 
the way the city handles assessment funds? 

"Do you let your employes take all the supplies and 
material they want, or do you make them put in written 
requisitions? What does the city do? 

"Once a month your bookkeeper balances his books and 
brings you a balance sheet that shows you just where you 
stand. Does the city know just where it stands? 

"How long would you keep a bookkeeper that didn't keep 
his ledger currently posted? Do you know whether the 
city's general ledger is kept up to date ? 

"In your office everythmg is very specifically somebody's 
business. Are there any things in the city work that are 
nobody's business? Do you suppose they get done? 

"You keep careful control of your revenues and expendi- 
tures, and compare what comes in with what ought to come. 
Does the city? 

"Would the city system of cost records satisfy you in 
your business? Or do you have to keep track more closely 
of what each specification and each unit costs ?" 



Commonwealth flats in South Boston. "Unfortunately," 
says Henry M. Hyde, in the Chicago Tribune, "no arrange- 
ments were made to secure railroad connections and for a 
great many years the city pier was practically unused and 
neglected, sticking out like a sore thumb into the salt water. 
For the first eight years after its completion the total in- 
come from the Commonwealth pier was about $12,000." 

At 5 per cent the interest for eight years on this pier, 
paid by the taxpayers of Boston, with nothing in return, 
was $200,000. 



Boston's Municipal Pier 

Boston more than ten years ago built a municipal pier, 
designed, of course, to improve dockage conditions for the 
benefit of the community. The pier cost about $500,000 
and projected 1,200 feet into the ship channel from the 



Decreased Efficiency 

One might think that after 20 years' experience — alleged 
successful — with municipal electricity — Tacoma citizens and 
editors would be of a single voice, but we find the Tacoma 
Ledger saying, regarding public ownership abroad and gen- 
erally: **The incentive for improvement and efficiency 
seems to be less in public ownership and operation than in 
private. The inducement for invention is less. There may 
be exceptions here and there, but generally this is true. It 
is a well known fact that labor on the public payroll ac- 
complishes less than on the private payroll. Supervision 
and superintendence for the government are not as eflfective. 
Rates are often lower for publicly owned and operated 
utilities, but when you take into account the loss of taxes 
which privately owned utilities must pay, and the amount 
paid in interest on public debt contracted in the purchase or 
construction of plants, there is no great diflFerence — not 
enough, in many instances, to make up for the decreased 
efficiency." 



Publicity Defeats Municipal Ownersliip at Lancaster, O. 



PLANS for building a municipal electric plant at Lan- 
caster, Ohio, were defeated at a general election on 
Nov. 4. The question came before the voters in the 
form of a resolution of the City Council providing for a bond 
issue of $135,000 for the purpose of building the proposed 
plant, but it was quite generally understood that the Council 
had adopted this resolution more to get the issue of munici- 
pal ownership squarely before the people than because any 
considerable number of the Councilmen or other officers of 
the city administration favored a bond issue for that pur- 
pose. 

The business men of Lancaster quite generally objected 
to the idea of investing $135,000 in a city electric plant on 
ttie ground that there could be practically no hope of success 
for such a project in view of the fact that the city already 
was getting good electric service from the Ohio Light & 
Power Company whose franchise still has many years to 
run, and a municipal plant would be forced to compete with 
the private company for any commercial business it might 
get. 

The Ohio Light & Power Company, before the election, 
conducted a publicity campaign for several weeks to inform 
the people of Lancaster just what the municipal ownership 
plan would mean to them as citizens and taxpayers. The 
company confined its publicity work strictly to business talks 
in the newspapers and letters to the voters, all signed w^th 
its name. Its argument against municipal ownership was 
made up of facts and it dealt with these facts in a straight- 
forward manner. These newspaper articles and letters were 
prepared by W. G. Deacon of the publicity department of 



the Public Service PubHshing Company, who spent several 
weeks in Lancaster for that purpose. 

In its articles the company told the people what it had 
done for improvement of the electric service in Lancaster 
since buying the property a little more than a year ago. It 
told them also the facts in regard to its own earnings and 
its costs of operation and by plain and simple figures showed 
that the city with an investment of $135,000 would have 
fixed charges and operating expense greater than it possibly 
could hope to earn under the existing business conditions 
in Lancaster. 



Publicity Defeats M. O. at Grand Junction, Col. 

Another defeat for municipal ownership was scored No- 
vember 4th at Grand Junction, Colorado, when the voters 
overwhelmingly rejected 3 separate proposals for munici- 
palizing the local public utilities. One proposition was for 
the purchase or construction of an electric pant; another 
was for the purchase or construction of a gas plant ; a third 
v/as for the purchase of all the properties of the Grand 
Junction and Grand River Valley Railway Company, in- 
cluding gas, electric and railway departments. The move- 
ment for municipal ownership had been carefully fostered 
for nearly 20 years and merely awaited a favorable oppor- 
tunity for its presentation. The campaign in favor of mu- 
nicipal ownership was conducted by a man said to be one 
of the most powerful politicians in Western Colorado and 
had the endorsement of the entire city administration in 
addition. The opponents of municipal ownership secured 
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the services of Glenn Marston, of the Public Service Pub- 
lishing Co., of Chicago, who outlined for them a campaign 
which resulted in the rejection of all the municipal owner- 
ship schemes. The outcome of this election shows clearly 
the present trend of public sentiment against municipal 
ownership, as the various propositions submitted to the 
voters included all degrees, from the ownership of an elec- 
tric light plant alone to the complete municipalization of 
all the utilities. It is interesting to note that the greatest 
vote against municipal ownership was that on the question 
involving the municipalization of the entire property of the 
Grand Junction and Grand River Railway Company, show- 
ing a large degree of public confidence and satisfaction 
with the management of that corporation. 



The Deadly Parallel 

J. Richard Brown, writing 
a letter to the Spokane, 
Wash., Chronicle, October 
i6, 191 3, complaining about 
local street car service, said : 
"In my native city, Glasgow, 
Scotland, the street cars are 
all municipally owned and 
profitable, contributing large 
sums yearly to the relief of 
the tax rate. The average 
car fare is less than two 
cents, and no lady ever 
stands while a tired man 
hides his face in a magazine. 
There are seats for all.'* 



William E. Curtis (de- 
ceased), the famous news- 
paper correspondent, writing 
to the Chicago Record-Her- 
ald in 1908, said : "There are 
162443 inhabitated houses in 
Glasgow, and they are pack- 
ed full of people. Fourteen 
per cent of the families oc- 
cupy a single room, which is 
a terrible condition of affairs 
— men, women and children 
all sleeping together on the 
floor in the same place where 
they live and eat ; 47 per cent 
of the families occupy two- 
room apartments and 20 per 
cent occupy three-room 
apartments, while only 19 
per cent of the families oc- 
cupy more than three 
rooms." 



Yes, one can ride two miles in Glasgow for two cents, but 
it costs 8 cents to travel 9 miles — and cottages with light and 
air and a garden are some distance from the factories and 
stores. And when Mr. Curtis visited Glasgow the highest 
wages paid motormen and conductors was $7.50 a week. 

Losses of British Telegraphs 

After 40 years of government ownership of the telegraph 
lines, the British government reports the sum total deficit 
of $87,279,000. "This is a loss of about two millions a 
year for the period named, a loss paid by the British tax 
payers for the British users of the telegraph," comments 
the Mobile Register, 

Wherever the government has owned and operated public 
utility corporations the government has lost money by the 
venture, and as a consequence the tax payers, who are the 
people served, are made to suffer. 

In many European countries, the government owns rail- 
roads, telegraph lines, telephone lines and does the country's 
express business. As a result thousands of people depend 
upon the government for jobs. To get these jobs one must 
have some political pull. 

Strange to say, there is a growing sentiment in this coun- 
try for the government ownership of public utilities. Poli- 
ticians, and even some men who may rank as statesmen, 
and certainly many patriotic citizens, believe the people of 



this country would be more prosperous, and more happy if 
the government owned the things which the public uses. 

And yet the United States government, while giving sat- 
isfaction to the public in operating the mails, a thing that 
must necessarily be operated by the government, the govern- 
ment has not been successful with the operation, from a 
financial point of view. The public is pleased with the ser- 
vice per se, but the postal department always ends the year 
with a big deficit staring at it. 

With the Federal ownership of railroads, telegraph lines 
and telephone lines, we would have the most powerful cen- 
tralized government on earth, because there are more miles 
of these utilities in America than elsewhere, and the country 
is not yet developed. Railroad presidents would become 
politicians instead of practical railroad men. Telephone 
managers and superintendents would become politicians in- 
stead of practical telephone men, and likewise the telegraph 
men. As a result we would have the most powerful political 
ring in America that the world has ever known. 

And the strange part about this growing sentiment for 
the government ownership and direction of everything is, 
no one has yet been able to prove that the present system of 
private ownership has failed, or has been bad for the peo- 
ple. There seems to be no sound reason for a change from 
the present system, except that the period of transforma- 
tion from private to public ownership would afford a large 
number of eloquent office hunters their golden opportunity. 
— Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser. 

Amsterdam and Tacoma 

An item going the rounds of the pro-municipal owner- 
ship newspapers reads like this : 

"Amsterdam [Holland] which has municipalized all its 
public utilities, reduced its debt $1,200,000 last year out of 
the profits of their operation and gave its inhabitants the 
advantage of reduced charges and fares all around." 

The other side of the story in Amsterdam is not available, 
but it is safe to assume that it exists, and that it consists of 
a report which would show that item for item, and value for 
value., the people of any comparable American city are re- 
ceiving more from their public utilities privately owned, 
than the citizens of Amsterdam from their publicly op- 
erated plants. 

Tacoma is one of the largest American cities owning and 
operating its electric light and power plant. Fortune fa- 
vored Tacoma in a fair-sized water power 31 miles distant, 
capable of development at a very low cost. Tacoma has 
owned and operated both its electric and water plants for 
more than 20 years, operating practically without compe- 
tition. Some of the facts showing what it has failed to ac- 
complish for the public were given in last month's Public 
Service. 

Tacoma taxes are quite heavy. It was necessary to in- 
crease the levy recently. The total amount required in taxes 
to pay the running expenses of the city for 1914, is more 
than 13 times the alleged estimated "profits" from the mu- 
nicipal electric plant for the year. These "profits" are large- 
ly paper and not real. Far from paying the running ex- 
penses of the city government, Tacoma's two municipally 
owned utilities have failed to hold down taxes to a level 
which the Commercial Club deemed tolerable. 

In making up the tax levy the city authorities increased it 
over the present year, and at the same meeting announced 
that a reduction of 10 per cent would be made in electric 
lighting rates. It was frankly their intention to take the 
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*'sting'' out of the increased taxes by offering the palliative 
of an electric rate cut. Thus the heavy user of municipal 
current will profit at the expense of the taxpayer big and 
little, many of whom use no electricity. 

Tacoma city officials are endeavoring to widely adver- 
tise the city-owned electric plant, and the low rates offered 
for power service in manufacturing. In a recent issue of 
their official bulletin, however, it was stated that the power 
plant has a water storage capacity sufficient to last but one 
day. There is no steam auxiliary plant at Tacoma and 31 
miles of transmission line between. Serious interruptions 
to service, under these conditions, are almost certain. Cer- 
tain kinds of industries using power may lose thousands 
of dollars in a single day by a shut-off of current. The 
kind of power service which Tacoma is offering to manu- 
facturers appears to be dear at any price. 

Wakefield, Mass* Abandons M^O* 

At a special town meeting held Nov. 17, the councilmen 
of Wakefield, Mass., voted to abandon the municipal light- 
ing plant for one year and to hire the service for the town 
for that period. This decision was reached after a heated 
and long debate. 

There had been dissatisfaction with the municipal lighting 
plant for some time, and particularly since it was learned 



that light could be purchased from Reading for two cents 
per kilowatt, while the cost to the town has been five cents 
per kilowatt. Whether the town will return to municipal 
lighting or renew the contract it will then have made will 
depend on the results obtained during the year. 



Impairment of Muolclpal Credit 

Two years ago in a municipal ownership bond campaign, 
a private utility corporation pointed out to the citizens of 
Eugene, Oregon, that the city had a public debt of over 
$83 per capita, or greater than any other community of 
similar size in the country. The citizens went ahead, voted 
bonds and completed a municipal electric plant which is 
popularly supposed to have lost money from the day it was 
started. October 28, 191 3, the Eugene City Council for the 
second time opened bids for a proposed $100,000 bond issue 
to provide money for waterworks extensions and improve- 
ments. These bonds were to bear interest at S per cent. 
Not a single bid was received quoting par. The council 
decided not to sell the bonds for less than 100 cents on the 
dollar. Now, prominent citizens who formerly favored 
public ownership of the electric utilities are discussing ways 
and means of disposing of the plant. Eugene needs a pure 
water supply and it will take considerable cash and munici- 
pal credit to supply it. 



Government Ownership of Telephone and Telegraph 



EDITORIAL chill appears to greet the reputed pro- 
gram of the national administration to make a be- 
ginning of effort toward the government ownership 
of the telegraph and long distance telephone lines. News- 
papers throughout the country seem to be either negative 
or doubtful as to the wisdom of the proposition. Many 
remark upon the huge deficit in telegraph operation piled 
up by the British govefnment; others tell of the unbeliev- 
ably bad public telephone system of England. Nearly all 
recall the nation-wide protest in this country to Mr. Bryan's 
proposal to govemmentalize the railroads when the now 
secretary of state returned from his trip around the world 
in 1906. 

Meanwhile the stock of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company has had a pronounced but not serious fall 
in price, and President Vail has reassured stockholders that 
even though the government would take over the long- 
distance telephone lines their equity is fully protected by 
the actual value of the property. 

More than 50,000 people own this stock, and the average 
number of shares owned per stockholder was 66 in 191 2. 
A majority of the shareholders are women. The annual 
dividend paid is 8 per cent. More than 50,000 people have 
been alarmed and disturbed by the Washington despatches 
— probably needlessly. The people who make and main- 
tain the United States — the neither very rich nor very poor 
— the active, cheerful workers — will fight the Socialists and 
the visionaries to the last ditch on this issue. 

All the railways in Australia are owned by the State. 
Government there is in the hands of the Labor Party. An 
English writer, Edwin A. Pratt, has recently published a 
book about the Australian railroads. It bears the title, "The 
State Railway Muddle in Australia." 

Why "muddle"? Principally because the state-owned 
railways are not satisfactory to the public. Shortage of 
freight cars causes enormous losses to the farmers and 
other producers; refusal of the states to build new lines 



unless they are reasonably sure of paying their way, pre- 
vents the opening up of new country, the development of 
lands and communities; advancement, livelihood and com- 
petence for many — the spread of civilization. 

Here is the way one writer put it in the Pastoralists' Re- 
view in March, 1911: 

"In the Australian states, agricultural settlement and de- 
velopment have from the outset been prevented and re- 
tarded by the unenlightened and inefficient railroad policy. 
While railways in all other new countries have pre- 
ceded settlement, and freight charges have been low enough 
to encourage agricultural productions, settlement in all of 
the Australian States has been obliged to go ahead and cry 
out loud and long for government railways to follow. 

"The railways have, however, followed so slowly that 
the settler has been compelled to evolve some means of 
living without their assistance before they have arrived, 
and freight charges have been too high to encourage culti- 
vation of the soil." 

These, you understand, are the people's railways, ostensi- 
bly owned by the people in their own interests. Yet the 
most urgent human needs they do not supply; the freight 
cars demanded by the farmer at all cost to make his mar- 
ket are not forthcoming, and the tales of resulting hard- 
ship make the most lurid muckraking of the Alfred Henry 
Lewis style of muckraker insipid by comparison. 

No great American railroad ever was built which could 
possibly enrich its owners to the extent of one-thousandth 
part of the substantial and material values which that rail- 
road created for the public. The sins and mistakes of the 
great railroad constructors in the United States can never in 
their aggregate amount to a fragment contrasted wmi cne 
good their courage, initiative and force of action produced 
for millions. 

So it is in perhaps lesser degree with the telegraph and 
telephone systems and their builders. The chief harm of 
the muckraker lies in his one-sidedness ; his determination 
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to pick and emphasize the occasional flaw and to ignore 
the overwhelming proportion of the sound and beneficial. 



That ^nail— Civil Service 

Forty thousand persons are on the public payroll in Cook 
County and Chicago. It is estimated that one out of every 
twenty male adults is a city or county employe. Many are 
not under civil service regulations. The Cook County 
Civil Service Commission in September made a report de- 
claring that the total amount of salaries paid county em- 
ployes not under civil service could be reduced 50 per cent, 
or $1,072,000, provided ordinary efficiency supervision was 
used. The report described many instances of misfit polit- 
ical appointees. "An excellent teamster was named and 
forcibly appointed a stenographer. In another instance a 
saloonkeeper of undoubted parts in the liquor business was 
made a clerk and his duties subsequently abolished to save 
the office books from ruin." 

A member of the Board of Assessors was quoted : "More 
than half of the employes of the beard are appointed for 
political reasons and without any requirements having been 
made as to their qualifications. Some of them cannot 
write so their writing can be read, and many are unable to 
foot correctly a column of figures, yet they are the men 
who have to spread the assessments over all the real estate 
and personal property of Cook County." 

The merit system was established in Chicago a good 
many years ago. It has made some progress, but the lack 
of its application "enslaves in Cook County alone at least 
80,000 votes," according to the commission. 

Great Britain's Slow Electrical Development 

Great Britain's attitude toward the electrical industry has 
been repressive. In no way can electrical development in 
that nation be compared to that of the United States. Ac- 
cording to recently published figures all of the company 
owned electric stations in Great Britain and Ireland pro- 
duced 1,127499,742 kilowatt hours in 1912. The output of 
the Commonwealth Edison Company, of Chicago, was 
799,000,000 kilowatt hours in that year, or two-thirds of the 
combined company output of the two countries mentioned. 
A Los Angeles engineer who recently made a trip abroad 
gave out an interview when he reached home in which he 
said that most English electrical equipment, so far as he 
had observed, was about what the companies of the United 
States junked years ago. 



Private Business Standards 

Addressing the Merchants' Association, after being 
elected mayor of New York, John Purroy Mitchell said: 
"I shall welcome applications. I shall welcome suggestions 
and advice. When I get them I hope to deal with them ac- 
cording to the same business-like method of procedure and 
investigation that is employed by successful business houses 
in dealing with applications." How many times do similar 
passages occur in the speeches of American municipal office 
holders and office seekers ? Eternally they promise that their 
conduct of public business shall be as efficient — shall be as 
fully worth the money of those who pay the freight — as the 
conduct of private business. And many of the same men in 
the next breath propose to "improve" the public service by 
adding thereto the vastly complicated responsibilities of pub- 
lic utility operation. Logic, common sense, good judgment 
— call it what you will — has no part in their lucubrations. 



They continue to attack the men and commercial movements 
which have made the country, with as equally cheerful a 
disregard of truth or results. 



Facts About British Municipal Ownership 

Probably one of the most deadly dull books written in a 
decade is "Principles and Methods of Municipal Trading," 
by Douglas Knoop, lecturer on economics in the University 
of Sheffield, England. The dullness doubtless results from 
the character of the 400-page volume — that is to say, a col- 
lection of figures and facts. It is a thoroughgoing study 
of the municipal ownership of public utilities in the United 
Kingdom and Germany. 

Professor Knoop has not had time nor space for the cus- 
tomary red fire and sentimental imagery of the well-known 
pro-municipal writer. Hence his treatise is about as ex- 
citing as the Standard Dictionary. But, inasmuch as it is 
an elaboration of an essay which gave Professor Knoop a 
first prize and fellowship from the University of Manches- 
ter, it is apparent that at home his labor is regarded as a 
valuable contribution to solid information and sound de- 
duction. 

It may surprise some of our temperamental statesmen 
and near statesmen to know that Professor Knoop. after 
casting up the pros and cons in the laborious manner de- 
scribed, concludes that : "Taking all the attendant circum- 
stances and conditions into consideration, municipal trading 
itself cannot he regarded as a desirable institution; the 
management of industrial undertakings is not really a suit- 
able sphere of activity for a local authority" 

He qualifies it by adding that in certain cases where 
public ownership may promise better results than private 
ownership in the. operation of public utilities "in conse- 
quence the municipalization of particular industries may 
be justified." 

We hope in subsequent issues to digest certain chapters ; 
in the meantime, if readers wish to purchase the book, it 
may be had from the publishers, Macmillan & Company 



State Railroads for Sale 

Wanted — A buyer for a State-owned railroad. Leslie s 
Weekly says that Texas, the state of many experiments, 
has found it costly business to own and operate its rail- 
roads. The movement was started about 20 years ago by 
the Populists and has been carried on, though without great 
enthusiasm, by the Democrats. Gov. Colquitt, in a message 
to the Legislature, advocating the sale of the line from 
Rusk to Palestine, says that the road has never earned 
enough to pay its expenses and upkeep. The loss since 
January 20, igii, amounts to over $94,000. This is a 
pretty big burden to place on the taxpayers simply for the 
satisfaction of being able to say that the state is in the 
railroad business. "The state school fund,*' says Gov. 
Colquitt, "holds $1,000,000 of the bonds issued in part 
payment of construction. We have an offer to lease it for 
just enough to pay interest on these bonds, but the offer is 
based on the expenditure of the rental for a number of 
years for putting the property in safe condition for opera- 
tion." The state-owned system of railroads in South Texas 
built as transportation outlets for the plantations operated 
by convict labor are also for sale. Altogether the experi- 
ence of Texas in railroad ownership has been anything but 
successful. It might well be held in mind as a straw in 
the wind with which to answer the advocates of govern- 
ment ownership of railroads, 
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Electricity in Office Buildini^s 

T. D. ROSE. 

Consolidated Oas and Electric Co., Baltlonore, Md. 



IN looking into the application of electricity to office 
buildings, we find the following uses of power: Ele- 
vator service, illumination, supply of house water, 
supply of drinking water, ventilation and vacuum cleaning. 
All of these uses should be considered separately in each 
particular case, but by a general outline of the conditions 
met with in everyday practice, considerable benefit could 
be derived. 

A careful study has been made of the operation of such 
buildings, from both central station and private plant serv- 
ice, and certain observations have been made which are 
of considerable value to the engineer working on such in- 
stallations, and are of considerable interest to anyone inter- 
ested in the applications of electricity. 

We will take up the various uses in the order named. 

The elevator service in any building is of utmost impor- 
tance, for on it depends, to a great extent the attitude of 
both the tenants and the public towards the management 
of the building. There must be a suflfcient number of 
machines to take care of the maximum peak upon the sys- 
tem, and, combined with this, they must have speed and 
safety in operation. The maximum peak occurs twice a 
■ day — in the early morning and at noon — and in order to 
handle this satisfactorily there must be sufficient number of 
machines of sufficient speed to be capable of completely 
filling the building in thirty minutes. This, we might say, 
is absolutely essential for an elevator installation in any 
office building. 

There are two general types of elevators in use today — 
the hydraulic and the electric. The electric machine is 
coming more and more into use, for when compared with 
the hydraulic machine from every viewpoint it shows a 
decided advantage. Its first cost is less, its operating cost 
is less, it can attain a higher speed in a shorter length of 
time, and can come to rest from full speed in a shorter 
length of time with less jar and bouncing. When looked at 
from the viewpoint of safety, both types are about on a par, 
except that the electric machine, due to its inherent char- 
acteristics, can be so easily equipped with many safety de- 
vices that cannot be applied to the hydraulic machine. The 
advance of the electric machine is seen by the fact of its 
installation in the modern buildings that are now being 
erected. The decline of the hydraulic machine can best be 
illustrated by the fact that the large elevator companies 
are now pushing the electric traction machine more than 
the hydraulic, and that the price of the hydraulic plunger 
machine has been considerably reduced within the past year 
in order to keep it in the field. 



From observations made on the operation of elevators 
in various buildings it has been found that the travel per 
day is between lo and 15 car miles, as shown by data 
on buildings in Baltimore. This means that a building 
having four elevators operating continuously all day will 
have a total travel of about 50 miles per day. The con- 
sumption of power varies, of course, with the amount of 
live load and the frequentcy of stops. Consider an electric 

ELEVATORS— OFFICE BUILDINGS. 
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traction car running steadily at a certain number of stops 
per mile. Start first with the car running light and then 
gradually increase the load up to the capacity of the car. 
The consumption of power per car mile, as registered by a 
rneter, will be found to be at first rather high. As the 
live load increases the consumption per car mile will drop 
until a point is reached which corresponds to the live load 
which actually balances the counter weight. This is the 
point that the designers of elevators calculate as the average 
operation of the car and design a counter weight of suffi- 
cient size to balance as nearly as possible the average live 
load to be carried. As the live load is increased beyond this 
point the consumption is increased, the work being done 
against the live load now, rather than against the counter 
weight, as was the case with light loads. In actual opera- 
tion it is found that the average figure for this consump- 
tion amounts to about 4 kilowatt hours per car mile. 

The maximum demand for such service varies, of course, 
with the number of cars, but it has been found that the 
one-half hour demand does not exceed 10 kilowatts per 
elevator. This maximum demand occurs early in the morn- 
ing and at noon, so does not coincide with the lighting peak. 
This figure of 10 kilowatts per elevator applies to the morn- 
and noon peak, but the demand occuring in the afternoon 
coincident with the maximum lighting peak would be only 
about 8 kilowatts per elevator. 

To illustrate the relation between the consumption per 
car mile and the demand, figured upon the half hourly basis, 
let us take the curve showing the elevator trips per half 
hour, and from it show how to plot a curve of the demand 
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in kilowatts. Take the high point of y2 trips per half hour 
and multiply it by 400 feet, this being the distance traveled 
per trip. This gives us a total travel of 28,800 feet, or 
5.45 miles. Assuming a consumption of 4 kilowatt hours 
per car mile, we get a total consumption of 21.8 kilowatt 
hours for the half hour. This is equivalent to an average 
load of 43.6 kilowatts. The building has 5 elevators and 
therefore has a demand of 8.7 kilowatts per elevator, as 
compared to 10 kilowatts per elevator, as stated above. By 
this method we can find the average demand during any 
period of the day, and thus plot a demand curve. 

All of the above figures apply to the electric elevator, 
but the hydraulic elevator, when operated by motor-driven 
pumps, presents an entirely different problem. The recent 
improvements in the centrifugal pump have greatly simpli- 
fied the question, for the low starting torque required, and 
its fairly good efficiency when working at the head, for 
which it has been designed, make its direct connection to 
an electric motor a very satisfactory source of hydraulic 
pressure. Tests have shown that such an equipment re- 
quires approximately 10 kilowatt hours per car mile, and 
has a half hour demand of between 40 and 50 per cent of 
the capacity of the motor. 

The illumination of any building depends, of course, 
upon its general structure. The modern tungsten lamp 
finds its best market in modern office buildings. The man- 
agement of office buildings have quickly realized the advan- 
tages of this lamp, and, as a result, we see its adoption 
to this character of service. In figuring the installation of 
lamps in a new building, a fair basis to work on is one 
50-watt equivalent to every 30 square feet of rentable foot 

LIGHTING— OFFICE BUILDINGS. 
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area, or 1.5 watts per square foot. This will be found to 
conform very closely to the needs of such buildings and to 
general practice. The monthly consumption of lamps 
varies, of course, from month to month, being higher dur- 
ing the winter season, but the average figure for the yearly 
operation will be found to approximate the equivalent of 
2I/2 hours' use of connected load per day, or 70 hours' use 
per month. This corresponds to from 3 to 3!^^ kilowatt 
hours per 50-watt equivalent per month. 

The consumption of power in the supply of house water 
for the building does not amount to a very large percentage 
of the total power used. The usual method of applying this 
power electrically is by the motor-driven centrifugal pump, 
operated automatically; the water being pumped to a tank 
on the roof, and the level of water in the tank held above 
a certain point by the use of a float switch and automatic 
controller. By this method the motor runs only a part of 
the time, this cutting down the cost of operation. It is 
found that with such an equipment, the equivalent operation 
of the pump amounts to only 5 hours' running per day at 
full load. The capacity of pumps sufficient to carry the 
loads called for in buildings of the size now erected in Balti- 



more varies from 50 to 100 gallons per minute, pumping 
against a head of from 150 to 250 feet. To take care of 
this pump will require a motor of 5 or 7^ horsepower 
capacity. 

In the modern building now being erected you will find 
equipment for cooling and circulating drinking water 
through the building. The application of electricity to this 
type of apparatus has been found to oflfer many advantages. 
Refrigeration finds its ideal source of power when operated 
by electricity. The compression machine driven by an elec- 
tric motor is decidedly better than the absorption machine in 
every case. Although the latter machine can take ad- 
vantage of exhaust steam, its disadvantages, when com- 
pared with the compression type, entirely outweigh this one 
advantage. Its first cost is practically double that of the 
compression type, it requires large quantities of cooling 
water, its repairs run high, and, finally, it is hard to regu- 
late and manage. 

The size of the refrigeration machine used in office build- 
ings varies somewhat in general practice, ranging from 2>^ 
to 20 tons capacity, and it is rather difficult to arrive at any 
general rules of practice. For the circulation of the cool 
water, a small motor-driven pump of either the recipro- 
cating or the centrifugal type is used, of capacities ranging 
from 50 to 100 gallons per minute. This water is kept 
circulating all the time from the cooler to the building, 
additional water being added only as used in building. The 
water in cooler is kept at a certain level by means of a float 
valve, so that when any is used in the building and does 
not flow back to cooler, this I03S is supplied through the 



Anchor Your Trade 

to Translux 
Lighting Glassware 

^ It is the aim of most Central Stations to standardize 
their stock by the adoption of only such lines as will 
become permanent features — lines that are broad 
enough, and good enough to meet every demand. 

^ Translux admirably satisfies these requirements. 
Since it is of excellent quality in every respect, and quite 
moderate in price, it may be depended upon to establish 
itself quickly and firmly. From it, you can supply every 
demand in both gas and electric lighting, domestic and 
commercial, direct or semi-indirect. It is the one de- 
pendable line in hundreds of Central Stations. It will 
become that in yours. We ask only that you imestigate 
it. A stamp will bring our new Catalog. 

The Pittsburgh Lamp, Brass & Glass Co* 

General Offices: Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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YOU GET MORE HOT 
WATER AT 135" FROM THE 
"AUTOMATIC WATER CONTROL" 




THAN FROM ANY HEATER 
WITH A "HAND SET" CONTROL 



When connected with a reheating system the Thermax will 
deliver more hot water than any heater on the market. 



The higher the temperature in the storage tank the greater will be the flow of water through 
the heater. 

For example, the heater is regulated to deliver four gallons of water per minute when the 
temperature reaches 130 degrees — for every degree above that point there is a corresponding ex- 
pansion of the thermostat, which opens the automatic water control wider, and allows a flow 
in excess of four gallons per minute. 

It is readily appreciated that should the temperature in the tank be aroimd the 100 degree 
mark the delivered temperature from the heater would easily run above the 130 degree mark — the 
four gallon regulation. 

The Thermax automatically increases and decreases the flow of water according to the tem- 
perature — but always delivers it hot, 130 degrees or more. 

Should the water in the tank run low and the temperature decrease to the original initial 
temperature, the water control automatically cuts the flow back to the original four gallon mark, 
that the gas can maintain at the desired degree. 

This feature is impossible in any other heater with a set flow. With other heaters you get 
four gallons, or whatever it may be, and no more. It may come hot, it may come lukewarm — 
it can't be uniform. 

Send for catalog, a trial heater at our risk and tell us where you saw this ad. 

WATER HEATER DEPARTMENT— 

NATIONAL STOVE CO. DIV. 

L0R4IN OHIO 
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float valve. The operation of a compression machine, driven 
by an electric motor, will be found to amount to not over 
8 hours' operation out of every 36 hours. 

The ventilation of such buildings is usually obtained by 
installing two or three fans at various places in the build- 
ing; one fan being placed on the upper story and arranged 
to exhaust the air from the building, and one being placed 
in basement to draw fresh air to a system of ducts. To 
allow sufficient air there should be about 2,000 cubic feet 
per hour for every occupant of the building. To supply 
this air the fans should be at least 24 inches in diameter, 
requiring a motor of from 2 horsepower capacity and up. 

The use of vacuum cleaning apparatus, whether in small 
portable units or one large unit, located in basement, is 
almost indispensable. The use of portable units, of course, 
reduces operating costs, but is not quite so convenient as 
the other system. When using one large unit in basement 
the necessary equipment amounts to a large vacuum pump 
running at such a speed as to give about a 12-inch vacuum 
and requiring about a lo-horsepower motor to operate it. 
The operation of this machine, if care is taken, should not 
amount to over 8 hours per week. 

Taking a general survey of all the applications of elec- 
tricity in office buildings, we find that, although there is 
some need of steam in such installations, electricity adapts 
itself favorably to such usage, and it has proven itself to be 
not only on a par with any other source of power, but to be 
far better in cost of operation and in satisfactory results. 



It irtcicilirg Booklet on Value of Gas 

Paul Leake, publicity manager of the American Public 
Utilities Company, of Grand Rapids, Mich., has written an 
instructive booklet entitled "The Light Without Glare," 
extolling the value of gas for industrial and domestic light- 
ing. 

The booklet is neatly printed and will be distributed 
among the prospective gas consumers in the cities where 
the company operates gas plants. The opening paragraph 
of the booklet states : 

"The question of home illumination is one of great im- 
portance and should receive the most serious consideration, 
as it has a direct effect upon the comfort, resources and 
health of the family." The booklet closes with the follow- 
ing statement : 

"Having laid before you in a brief manner a few of the 
many advantages to be had in using gas for home illumina- 
tion, we would be glad to have our representative call upcMi 
you and further explain the matter, or have you call at our 
office and see for yourself how true are the statements 
herein made." 



W. T. Drew has been appointed manager of the newly 
instituted electric light plant at Titusville, Fla. 



A. H. Fehr has been chosen president of the Lehigh 
Valley Transit Company, of Allentown, Pa., as successor 
to R. P. Stevens, whose resignation was announced. Mr. 
Fehr was formerly connected with the Elaston Transit Com- 
pany, which recently became part of the Lehigh Valley 
Transit Company's system. The Lehigh Valley Transit 
Company controls the Allentown Electric Light & Power 
Company and leases the Bethlehem Electric Light Company 
and the South Bethlehem Electric Light & Power Company. 



HELME & McILHENNY 

1839 to:i349 Cherry SU PhUadelphla, Pa. 

Gas Meter Manufacturers 

Establlsbed 1848 

fflGH GRADE GAS METERS 
PREPAYMENT METERS A SPEOAin 

Correspondence Invited 




Meters for Artificial, Natural and Acetylene Large Capacity Meters. Diaphragms. 
6as, Regular and Prepayment. 3-Ligbt Increased to 5-Llglit Meters. 

STANDARD METER & MFG. CO., 433-435 W. 42d St., New York City 
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"Quick 
Gas Ranges 



THE only line of Gas Ranges 
made to harmonize in color 
with the balance of the kitchen 
equipment. They are made in 
either 

White or Blue 
Porcelain Enamel 

which makes the kitchen sanitary and beautiful at a saving 
of labor. 

The pleasing appearance and universal praise which the 
**Quick Mear^ Porcelain Enameled Gas Range receives after being 
installed, has placed the **Quick Meal'' line of Gas Ranges in a 
position unequaled by any other line of gas ranges. 

They are the only complete line where the customer can be 
supplied with the highest class of gas ranges or with the ordinary 
range commonly sold. 

The **Quick Meal'' is equipped with burners and valves ap- 
proved by the best gas experts. 



RINGEN STOVE COMPANY 



Diviaion of 
Antmrican 
Stove Co, 



SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
976 Indiana St. 



825 Chouteau Ave. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 



NEW CATALOGUE 
NOW READY 
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Conducting a Modern Gas Kitchen Campaign 



THE Consolidated Gas and Electric Company of Bal- 
timore conducted a very successful modern gas 
kitchen campaign this fall. How the campaign was 
successful is told by J. H. Dill, of the company, as follows: 

'The modern kitchen campaign was brought to a close 
on October 21. The campaign was a success from every 
point of view, and would have reached far beyond the cal- 
culations had this good work continued to its allotted period. 

"The small field which we covered had never been worked 
before with such a proposition. I found numerous obstacles 
to remove before I could sow the good seed, and after the 
seed was planted and the ground enriched with energy, the 
plants began to grow, the blossoms began to fall, and the 
fruit ready to pick. A lot of the fruit has been picked, but 
much remains untouched. 

"The object of the campaign was to demonstrate to our 
customers that gas has reached the point where it is no 
longer considered a luxury or an emergency fuel, but a 
necessity and the cheapest and most economical fuel that 
they could use exclusively in their kitchens. 

'T demonstrated how it is possibe to get additional serv- 
ice from the furnace, to secure an abundant supply of hot 
water and heat the kitchen by means of a hot water radi- 
ator, all from the furnace without additional cost, yet saving 
the cost of operation and maintaining the coal range, elimi- 
nating the dirt, the ashes, and the frequent climbing of the 
coal-bin stairs. 

**Xo need to worry about the servant, no loss of sleep 
because of pipes freezing in the kitchen when the fire in the 
coal stove is allowed to go out, no dread of entering a cold 
kitchen in the morning to prepare breakfast — all of these 
difficulties are eliminated by the installation of a modern- 
ized kitchen. These inducements, backed by the faith of 
our company with its broad guarantee, I offered our cus- 
tomers, to get them to purchase our fuel. 

"With some but one obstacle stood in the way of closing 
the deal and that was to make a proper disposition of the 
coal range. The customer felt it extravagant to remove 
the coal range from the kitchen and set it in the cellar to 
rust and finally land on the junk pile. 

**I concluded in these cases that I must sell the coal range 
in order to sell the modern kitchen, making one sale help 
the other. It did not take me long to find buyers for the 
coal ranges. People who owned property in different sec- 
tions of the city were in need of coal ranges for their ten- 
ants and were glad to get them. 



*T turned the coal range buyer over to my customer, 
and my customer would turn the proceeds from the sale 
of the coal range over to me as payment on the modern 
kitchen, thereby giving great assistance in closing a num- 
ber of prospects and adding to the success of the campaign.'* 



San Diego's Si 0,000 Electric Sign Board 

A permit has been issued by the San Diego Building De- 
partment for the erecting of what is said will be the largest 
electric sign in southern California. The sign which will 
contain 32,000 lamps, will be 48 feet high and will be lo- 
cated on the roof of the Josse Building. It will cost $10,000. 
Across the top in large letters will appear the slogan: "San 
Diego, First Port of Call." The lower half of the sign will 
be devoted to revolving electric signs of business firms. 
Current will be furnished by the San Diego Consolidated 
Gas & Electric Company. 



Motor Drive in Boot and Shoe Factories 

The boot and shoe industry, according to recent statistics 
of the U. S. Census Bureau, ranks ninth in United States 
manufactures. The small margin of profit usually realized 
by shoe manufacturers has made necessary a careful study 
of every item of operating expense. One of the factors 
which of late has received considerable attention is the 
question of motor drive and in this connection the following 
facts are interesting: 

Out of from 75 to 100 operations necessary on a pair of 
shoes about 70 per cent are performed by machines. 

The machinery requires small motors ranging from i/io 
to 2V$ h.p. 

Power requirements being intermittent, group drive is em- 
ployed as the most economical means of operation with the 
lowest initial expense. 

There are over 80 different machines used in the process 
of turning out boots and shoes. 

In operating shoe machinery there is no necessity for 
variation of speed and for this reason polyphase induction 
motors meet all requirements. Where alternating current 
is not available, shunt-wound, direct current motors may 
be used with satisfaction. 

It is estimated that between 25 and 40 per cent of all 
power required is used on exhaust fans for removing 
chips, dust, shavings, etc. 
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THE KINNEAR MFG. CO., SSi^oTu 
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Many electrically heated devices are now being used, the 
most important -of these being the shoe ironing tool, used in 
shaping the shoe to the last. 

The following describes the installation at the Smaltz- 
Goodwin Co., Philadelphia: 

The machinery is all group drive, 230-volt, G. E., direct 
current motors used. The current is supplied by the 
Philadelphia Electric Co. Simplex electric irons are used 
as well as an electrically heated backing machine. Switches 
are located on the top floor of the building and are fused 
for 250 volts ; 100 amperes for power, 75 amperes for light- 
ing and 25 amperes for heating devices. 

MOTOR EQUIPMENT 

Operating 
3 pullinj^ over machines 
5 trimming machines 
3 Ideal clicking machines 
3 stamping machines 
Stitching and sewing machines 
Stitching and sewing machines, 

from 4 to 6 to each group 
Various stitchers, nailers, etc., 

for turned shoes 
Cutting-out machines in sole 

leather department 
Machines in bottoming floor 
Machines in bottoming floor 
Exhaust fan in bottoming floor 
Machines for stamping names in 

soles and for ournishing shoes 

and heels 

Small motors are usually employed for driving sewing 
machines and kindred apparatus, including eyeletting, 
stitching and buttonhole machines, the size of the motors 
seldom exceeding 5 h.p. The motors are usually connected 
to countershafts under the work benches by means of chain 
or belt, from 10 to 30 machines being driven by each motor. 
In some cases motors are suspended from the ceihng below 
and belted up through the floor to the line shaft. 
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Organization of Purchasing Agents 

An organization of purchasing agents and buyers 
was consummated at the Hotel McAlpin, New York City, 
recently. This new organization will be known as the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasings Agents. Headquarters 
will be in New York City. 

Over one hundred purchasing agents and buyers repre- 
senting some of the largest industrial corporations, rail- 
roads, steamship lines, street railways, gas and electric com- 
panies in New York, New Jersey and Connecticut are now 
members, and there are several hundred others who have 
signified their intention of becoming members at our next 
meeting, which will be called toward the end of November. 

H. T. Leeming of Thos. A. Edison, Inc., was elected 
temporary chairman, and Elwood B. Hendricks, the organ- 
izer of this association was elected temporary secretary and 
treasurer. Mr. Hendricks is well known to purchasing 



COMMERCIAL TESTING 

INCLUDING 
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Detroit Jewel Gas Ranges 
Are Perfect Bakers 

Perfect Baking in a Gas Range 
depends upon the proper circula- 
tion of the Products of combustion. 



The Reason Why 

HEAT from the oven burners 
first strikes the double asbestos 
lined oven bottom and it is 
then deflected to either side of the 
range. 

It then flows into the oven thru 
two openings in the oven linings on 
each side, then to the rear and bottom 
of the back oven linings into two small 
openings which connect with the flue 
collar. 

Also to the rear of the oven top 
where it passes thru a series of open- 
ings into a sheet flue, extending the 
full width of the range, circulating to 
the front of the range and then back 
over the steel plate into the flue collar. 

This insures the circtdation of the 
Products of Combustion in all parts of 
the oven. 

Letters of Patent Protect 
the Detroit Jewel Plan 
of Construction, 

Made by the 

DETROIT STOVE WORKS 

Detroit Chicago 
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TYPE "Q" LAMP 



The Culmination of Five Years' 

Experience 

at mantifacturing electric lamps, especially designed 
for the use of Gas Men. Efficiency and economy 
commenstirate with the needs of the Progressive Gas 
Man is attained by the use of their lamps: 

Embodying 

Strength 

Safety 

Service 



Secondary, one year guarantee battery that charges over 
night. Believe us to be only too pleased to favor you 
with any information pertaining to this subject. 

Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor Co. 



NEW YORK 



CHICAGO 



SAN FRANCISCO 



METER READING LAMP 



agents throughout the country having been connected with 
Hendricks' Commercial Register for a number of years, and 
being a son of S. E. Hendricks, president of the Hendricks- 
Sullivan Corp. 

This association will be devoted entirely to the interest 
of purchasing agents and buyers, and will have sub-associa- 
tions in all sections of the country. Some of the objects 
are (i) the formation of the purchasing agents and buyers 
into a national body ; (2) mutual acquaintance and the re- 
sulting privilege of exchanging ideas and opinions; (3) the 
standardization of purchasing routine and methods; (4) the 
investigation and certification of new appliances and mate- 
rials; (5) the improving of existing methods for the diffu- 
sion of market information ; (6) the gathering and dissem- 
ination of data relating to the subject of buying; (7) the 
standardization of specifications, and other features that 
will probably be suggested in the future that will be of 
benefit or interest to the purchasing agent or buyer. 

An active campaign will be inaugurated after the next 
meeting in all the principal commercial centers for the se- 
curing of new members. Purchasing agents and buyers are 
invited to communicate with the temporary secretary. All 
communications should be addressed to E. B. Hendricks, 
P. O. Box No. 1406, New York City. 

Gas Burner for Ventilating a Bank 

To illustrate another special use for gas the Savings Bank 
of Baltimore, Md., asked William A. Ehlers, of the Con- 
solidated Gas and Electric Company, to devise some means 
to remove dampness from the basement of the bank build- 
ing. After studying the situation, the industrial fuel de- 
partment installed a gauze burner placed in a flue in the 
basement of the building. This has proven to be a most 
excellent arrangement for removing the dampness. The 



draft caused by the burning of the gas draws the moist air 
in the basement to the flue, and it is then exhausted. The 
Bunsen burner with gauze insertion is best suited for this 
work on* account of the easy regulation of the flame, as 
the gauze makes it possible to turn the gas flame very low 
without going out, thereby giving it a good wide range of 
control suited to the condition of dampness in the base- 
ment. This installation is proving to be most satisfactory, 
and we know that the burner can be adjusted to suit the 
conditions under which it is required to operate. 



New Baltimore Home for Johns-Manville Co. 

In order to properly take care of the big increase in its 
volume of business, the Baltimore branch of the H. W. 
Johns-Manv^lle Co. has been compelled to seek larger 
quarters. 

The new home of the company is a modern six-story 
building with floors measuring 47x187 feet, located at 
207-13 East Saratoga street, which is within two blocks of 
the post office and right in the heart of the business section. 
It will include an attractive store and up-to-date offices, in 
addition to large warehouse accommodations. To facilitate 
the handling of incoming and outgoing shipments there will 
be a railroad switch running into the building. 

F. L. Annable has been appointed general superinten- 
dent of the Pacific Electric Railway Company in Southern 
California. 

Attila Norman, retiring manager of the Freeport (111.) 
Railway & Light Company, was rendered a farewell dinner 
at the Freeport County Club by the leading business and 
professional men of that city. A desk set of copper with 
silver applied was presented to Mr. Norman by the as-^ 
sembled guests. ^ 
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